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POUCY  OF  KINGS. 


NxAii  neighborty  as  Edaon  and  Westy 
Held  commerce,  professiDg  good  will, 
With  daggers  at  each  other's  breast. 
To  show  themselves  ready  to  kill : 
Can  men  of  sense  eipect  to  see, 
The  fruits  of  love  from  such  a  tree  ? 

Te  nations  of  Christendom,  hark  ! 

I  tell  von  a  sorrowful  story ; 

Tour  rrinees  are  yet  in  the  dark. 

Though  they  In  this  policy  glory : 
The  way  of  peace  they  little  know. 
But  still  the  seeds  of  mischief  sow. 

Bv  treaties,  professions,  and  forms, 
Tnev  mutual  Affiance  proclaim  ', 
While  open  Dependence  on  arms. 
Says,  Friendship  is  only  a  name : 
If  we  may  judge  from  what  appears. 
Kings  deem  each  other  Bucaniers. 

By  weapons  of  death  in  their  hands. 
Each  nation  announces  to  others, 
'  We  view  you  as  robbers  in  bands, 
Disposed  to  make  war  on  vour  brothers 
This  is  tne  princely  martial  style — 
Thus  Kings  by  deeds  do  Kings  revile ! 

While  Rulers  such  insults  pursue, 
Proclaiming  each  other  as  knaves. 
And  arming  as  banditti  do. 
Poor  Soldiers  are  treated  as  slaves  :— 

How  great  relief  would  subjects  find; 

Were  Princes  prudont,  just,  and  kind ! 

Were  Monarchs  but  Christians  indeed. 
Esteeming  each  other  as  just ; 
No  longer  the  nations  would  bleed 
By  avarice,  ambition,  and  lust : 
Oppression's  hand  would  cease  to  grind, 
And  Love  and  Peace  would  bless  mankind. 

How  shameful  if  Kings  are  so  vile. 
As  they  of  each  other  declare, 
That  subjects  are  fleeced  all  the  while 
Their  mischiefs  to' check  or  repair! 
States  surely  need  some  better  things. 
Than  princely  robbers  for  their  Kings ! 


via  POETRY- 


WheD  Kines  shall  reform  and  be  wise, 
Aod  coofiaence  show  in  each  other, 
The  nations  will  see  with  surprise, 
That  man  need  not  war  with  his  brother ; 
Then  swords  to  ploaghshares  may  be  beat, 
And  commerce  xreight  each  royal  fleet. 

Glad  tidings  through  earth  shall  resound — 
The  nations  each  other  shall  love, 
And  Peace  universal  abound — 
An  emblem  of  regions  abore  :— 

Then  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  join  to  raise. 

To  God  in  Chriit  eternal  praiae. 

IiACOir. 


MISSIONARY  HYMN. 


Fbob  Gnenland*!  Urr  moutiUiSy 

From  India's  conf  strand. 
Where  Afrtc's  lUDDy  foantalni 

Bod  dowB  their  golden  aand ; — 

From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From  many  a  palmy  plain. 
They  call  ns  to  aeliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strown ; 
The  heathen,  In  their  bUndnets, 

Bow  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

Bv  wisdom  from  on  high. 
Shall  we  to  man  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny  f  ^ 

Salvation !  O  salvation  ! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim ; 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learnt  Messiah's  name. 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  the  story. 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll. 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  finom  pole  to  pole ! 

Bishop  Hebkr. 
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REVIEW  OF  ARTirT.FS  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union, 
formed  by  the  American  Congress  in  1776,  two  of  great 
importance  were  introduced,  which  were  afterwards  omitted 
in  forming  the  Federal  Constitution.  Each  of  these  articles 
was  obviously  designed  to  save  the  states  from  being  rashly 
involved  in  ruinous  wars.  The  first  was  intended  to  prevent 
war  between  any  two  of  the  thirteen  confederated  states.  The 
feUovriog  paragraph  will  exhibit  the  plan,  and  the  substance 
of  the  article  ;-^ 

*'  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be  the  last 
resort  oa  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting 
or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  states  concern- 
ing boundary  jurisdiction,  or  an^  other  cause  whatever,— which 
authority  shall  always  be?  exercised  in  the  manner  following  :— 
Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority,  or  lawful  agent 
of  any  state  in  controversy  with  another,  flhail  present  a  petition  to 
Congress^  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  mr  a  hear- 
ing, notice  thereof  shall  be  ^ven  by  order  of  Congress  to  the 
l^slative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other  state  in  controversy  ; 
and  a  day  shall  be  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by 
their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by 
joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for 
hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question.  But  if  they 
cannot  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of 
the  United  States ;  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons,  each  p&rty 
shall  alternatelv  strike  out  one^the  petitioner  beginning,  until 
the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that  number 
not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  names -r^s  Congress  shall 
direct — shall  in  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot;  and 
the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them^ 
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2  Review  of  Articles  of  Confederation. 

shall  be  ComiDissioners  or  Judges  to  bear  and  finally  determine 
the  controversy — so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who 
shall  hear  the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  determination." 

By  this  prudent  article  provision  was  made  for  having  all 
disputes  between  different  states  referred  to  a  wise  and  im- 
partial tribunal,  as  the  '^last  resort,"  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  barbarous  appeal  to  arms.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  each 
of  these  states  was  considered  as  sovereign  and  independent, 
and  that,  on  the  same  principle,  tribunals  might  be  estab- 
lished for  other  independent  states,  to  settle  all  national  con- 
troversies. By  such  an  arrangement  the  people  of  every 
country  might  be  freed  from  the  calamities  and  expenses  of 
the  war  policy.  What  enlightened  man  can  suppose  that 
war  would  be  a  less  dangerous  resort,  than  such  a  tribunal  as 
was  proposed  by  the  American  sages  of  1776  ? 

The  other  article  relates  to  waging  war  on  a  foreign  power. 
Abridged,  it  reads  as  follows  : — 

'^  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never 
engage  in  a  war — ^unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same.'* 

Had  these  few  words  been  inserted  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, they  would  have  prevented  our  last  war  with  Eng- 
land! How  happy  would  it  have  been  for  our  country! 
What  a  saving  or  life,  of  suffering,  of  guilt,  and  of  property  ! 
How  many  thousands  of  our  brethren  might  now  have  been 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  who  were  swept  away  by  that 
besom  of  destruction,  which  was  formed  py  a  slender  majority 
of  votes  in  Congress !  i 

When  the  Confederation  was  formed  it  embraced  thirteen 
states.  The  article,  therefore^  which  has  been  quoted,  requir- 
ed the  assent  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  states  to  a  declar* 
ation  of  war ;  and  no  war  could  have  been  waged  according 
to  that  article,  unless  a  majority  of  the  members  from  each  of 
nine  states  should  assent  to  the  measure.  Such  a  majority 
was  not  found  in  favour  of  the  war  of  1812. 

According  to  the  present  constitution  and  laws  of  our 
countfy,  the  most  notorious  felon  cannot  be  condemned  to 
die,  uukss  the  whole  number  of  jurors  agree  in  a  verdict  of 
gviUy.  Tet  a  bare  majority  of  our  congressional  jurors — with 
the  assent  of  the  President — may  give  a  verdict  which  shall 
oonsign  to  destruction,  perhaps  50,000  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  as  many  bret])ren  of  another  country,  without  any  form 
of  trial,  or  even  the  pretence  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the 
yiotims! 


"# 
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Is  it  not  astonishing  that  a  people  so  jealous  of  their  liber- 
ties and  rights,  as  our  countrymen  really  are,  should  thus 
expose  themselves  to  be  involved  in  the  calamities  of  war  by 
the  influence  of  party  passions  or  national  prejudices  ?  It 
will  perhaps  not  be  doubted,  that  wars  are  generally  waged 
under  the  influence  of  such  passions  and  prejudices,  as  would 
disqualify  men  for  acting  as  jurors  on  a  trial  for  life.  On  this 
account,  if  no  other,  the  power  of  declaring  war  should  be  at 
least  as  well  guarded  by  conditions  and  precautions,  as  the 

Sower  of  taking  the  life  of  a  pirate  or  a  highwayman, 
^he  danger  and  probabiHty  of  injustice  are  much  greater  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Yet  who  of  our  country- 
men would  be  willing  to  have  our  laws  so  altered,  that  the 
life  of  an  accused  person  might  be  taken  on  a  verdict  to  which 
but  seven  of  twelve  jurors  could  assent  ? 

In  many  respects  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  much 
more  deficient  than  the  Federal  Constitution ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  provisions  for  preventing  war^  the  former  displays  much 
more  wisdom  than  the  latter.  In  the  Constitution,  what  is 
there  of  prudence  or  precaution  on  this  all-important  point? 
Inferring  from  the  past,  we  may  expect  that  there  always  will 
be  parties  in  the  United  States,  and  that  there  will  be  occasions 
when  party  passions  will  be  strongly  excited.  Such  excite- 
ment IS  very  apt  to  disqualify  its  subjects  for  judging  impar- 
tially. Under  such  influence,  on  frivolous  pretexts,  and  for 
party  purposes,  a  war  may  be  declared  by  a  small  majority 
of  votes,  which  shall  involve  the  country  in  great  calamities, 
and  perhaps  issue  in  the  subversion  of  our  government  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

If,  on  the  trial  of  a  man  aoousod  of  felony,  it  is  not  prudent 
to  permit  interested  or  prejudiced  persons  to  act  as  judges  or 
jurors,  nor  to  permit  a  bare  majority  of  voices  to  decide  his 
fate,  how  imprudent  must  it  be  to  permit  a  mere  majority  in 
Congress  to  decide  a  question  which  involves  the  lives  or 
the  happiness  of  myriads,  if  not  millions,  of  innocent  people, 
and  that  too  while  these  very  judges  may  be  persons  inter- 
ested, prejudiced,  and  exasperated !  However  innocent  a 
person  may  be  who  is  indicted  for  felony,  he  could  hardly 
expect  an  acquittal,  if  he  knew  the  court  and  jury  to  bi 
strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  and  interested  to  eflfect  his 
destruction. 

In  the  Numbers  ten  and  twelve  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Friend  of  Peace,  two  articles  were  published  on  the  Trial  by 
Jury  compared  with  war,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 


*  - 

6  A  public  Controversy  decided  by  PugUism. 

Should  the  rulers  of  Christendom  still  remaia  so  deeply 
immersed  in  the  fogs  of  barbarism,  that  they  cannot  devise 
a  more  just  and  honorable  method  for  settling  national  dis- 
putes than  fighting ;  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  to  them  the 
expediency  of  imitating  the  example  of  Lyme  and  New  Lon- 
don, as  less  expensive  and  less  cruel  than  the  method  which 
has  been  so  long  popular.  The  least  barbarous  and  the  most 
economical  mode  of  settling  government  disputes  by  fighiingy 
would  probably  be  for  the  Chiefs  or  Sovereigns  of  two  contend- 
ing nations  to  meet  and  fight  personally  with  each  other,  in  the 
pugilistic  form.  But  if  they  cannot  consent  to  this,  they  may 
select  from  each  nation  one  or  two  champions  to  fight  for 
them  ;  and,  like  the  people  of  Lyme  and  New  London,  let 
one  combat  deride  a  controversy.  To  avoid  the  charge  of 
causing  innocent  men  to  fight  their  battles,  they  may  select 
their  champions  from  among  their  eonvicu^  and  make  bravery 
in  battle  a  condition  of  pardon. 

Now  who  does  not  see  that  such  a  mode  of  settling  dis- 
putes would  be  just,  humane,  and  even  glorious,  compared 
with  the  practice  of  involving  whole  nations  in  the  calamities 
of  war,  to  decide  a  shameful  quarrel  between  two  Princes  ? 
On  this  plan,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  enormous  ex- 
penses for  supporting  fleets  and  armies,  and  no  need  of  teach- 
nig  great  numbers  of  men  the  art  of  homicide  and  robbery. 
If  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  convicts  for  gla- 
diators, little  expense  would  be  necessary  in  training  them  for 
fighting  as  substitutes  for  Princes ;  and  they  would  be  as 
proper  persons  for  the  barbarous  employment  as  any  who 
could  be  chosen.  Compared  with  the  usual  mode  of  adjusting 
differences  between  sovereigns,  this  project  would  be  very 
econominal  in  regard  to  crime,  treasure,  and  blood  ;  and  a 
victor  in  such  a  combat  would  be  less  deserving  of  infamy, 
and  as  worthy  of  ''  divine  honors,"  as  "  Macedonia's  Mad- 
man," Alexander  the  Great. 

Perhaps  some  will  say,  that  should  this  project  be  adopted, 
there  may  yet  be  need  of  standing  armies,  to  prevent  insur- 
rections,— and  ships  of  war  to  suppress  piracy.  But  to  this 
•  it  may  be  replied,  ^that  when  governments  shall  cease  to  op- 
press their  subjects  for  purposes  of  war,  and  shall  forbear  to 
set  examples  of  violence  and  injustice,  there  will  be  less  need 
of  armies  to  prevent  insurrections ;  and  when  rulers  shall 
cease  to  authorize  public  robbery,  and  to  educate  men  for  this 
horrid  employment,  the  number  of  pirates  will  naturally 
diminish. 


A  Marine  Gunpotoder  Plot. 


A  MABINE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

The  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  African  Institution  mentions 
five  slave  ships  from  difierent  countries,  captured  in  the  river 
Bonny;  the  cargoes  of  which  amounted  to  1615  slaves.  *The. 
following  remarkable  paragraph  from  the  Report  is  copied 
from  the  Herald  of  Peace. 

''The  Spanish  schooner  Yicua,  when  taken  possession  of, 
had  a  lighted  match  hanging  over  the  open  magazine  hatch. 
1  he  match  was  placed  there  bj  the  crew  betore  they  leaped  over- 
board and  swam  for  the  shore.  It  was  seen  by  one  of  the  British 
seamen  who  boldly  put  his  hat  under  the  buminic  wick  and 
removed  it  The  magazine  contained  a  large  Quantity  of  pow- 
der. One  spark  fmm  the  flaming  match  would  have  blown  up 
S.15  unfortunate  victims  lying  in  irons  in  the  hold.  These  mon^ 
sters  in  iniquity  expressed  their  deep  r^;ret  after  the  action,  that 
their  diabolical  plan  had  failed." 

While  we  sympathize  with  our  readers  in  the  horror  they 
will  feel  on  seemg  this  account,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
adopt  the  language  of  our  Saviour  with  a  little  variation.—* 
**  Suppose  ye,  that  these  monsters  in  iniquity  were  sinners 
above  all  men  ?  I  tell  you  nay." — It  would  be  easy  to  collect 
from  history  a  thousand  instances  of  premeditated  destruction 
by  warmakers,  far  more  horrible  than  was  even  intended  by 
the  crew  of  the  Vicua.  How  often  have  ships  with  a  greater 
number  of  men  on  board,  been  intentionally  blown  up  by 
heated  balls,  or  by  fire  ships  prepared  and  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose !  How  often  have  mines  been  employed  for  blowing 
up  fortresses  or  castles !  How  often  have  invading  armies 
butchered,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  conauered  town  or  city,  amounting  to  many  thousands! 

Indeed,  the  destruction  of  human  life  intended  by  these 
slave-dealers,  was  very  trifling  when  compared  with  what  was 
actually  effected  by  any  one  of  the  most  celebrated  conquer- 
ors of  micient  or  modern  times ;  and  it  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  name  any  public  war  in  which  many  deeds  were 
not  perpetrated,  as  unjust  as  would  have  been  the  blowing  up 
of  the  325  negroes.  Nay,  the  ordinary  business  of  war 
requires  a  heart  as  perfectly  callous,  and  a  conscience  as  com- 
pletely seared  or  oewildered,  as  were  those  of  the  *'mon- 
Sters,"  who  prepared  the  match  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Vicua.  Who  tnen  may  most  properly  be  denominated 
"  monsters  in  iniquity  ?" 


8  Instruction  from  London  Shows. 

Some  may  reply,  that  ia  war  great  destruction  of  human 
life  is  to  be  expected  ;   and  that  at  such  times  men  are  re- 

Juired  to  destroy  one  another.  Very  true  ;  but  this  does  not 
iminish  the  wickedness  nor  the  horror  of  such  inhuman 
deeds.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  valid  reason  for  the  abolition 
of  war.  •  Besides,  if  a  state  of  war  may  be  justified,  and  if 
this  state  will  jgstify- such  acts  of  cruelty ;  the  "  monsters"  of 
the  Vicua  may  be  vindicated  ;  for  they  were  at  war,  and  that 
too  in.selfdefence,  as  truly  so  as  Napoleon  was  in  the  wars  he 
waged  ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Vicua  had  as  good  a  right  to 
make  war  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  or  any  other  royal  or  im- 
perial Destroyer. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  Vicua  was  engaged  in  a  com- 
merce, which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  deemed  lawful  by 
Christian  governments,  and  which  was  not  relinquished  even 
by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  without  a  hard  struggle, 
between  avarice  and  philanthropy,  of  twenty  years'  duration. 
Now  that  trade  is  justly  regarded  as  the  worst  species  of 
piracy.  With  as  great  detestation  public  war  deserves  to  be 
regarded  by  every  rational  being.  For  it  is  in  all  respects  as 
unnecessary  as  the  slave  trade,  and  it  embraces  a  vastly  wider 
range  of  flagrant  injustice  and  cruelty.  Indeed  the  slave  trade 
itself  originated  from  war,  and  it  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of 
evik  from  the  same  prolific  source. 


INSTBUCTION  FROM  LONDON  SHOWS. 

Professor  Griscom,  in  his  '^  Year  in  Europe,"  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  numerous  objects  which  attracted 
his  notice  in  London.  Among  the  many  places  which  he 
was  permitted  to  visit,  were  the  tower,  St.  Paul's  Cathedra], 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  at 
Chelsea.  We  propose  to  make  concise  extracts  relating  to 
these  objects,  and  subjoin  such  remarks  as  are  adapted  to 
make  favorable  impressions  on  the  minds  of  reflecting  readers. 

Hie  Tower  of  London. 

^  Excepting  the  church,  the  jewel  office,  and  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  omcers,  the  Tower  may  be  considered  as  a  great 
arsenal  or  deposite  of  warlike  instruments,  and  a  museum  of  the 
armorial  equipments  of  the  iinglish  in  historical  succession,  from 
the  earliest  period  in  which  farearms  were  employed.  In  the 
horse  armory,  all  the  kings  of  England,  from  the  Conqueror  to 
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Gmh^  ir.»  are  re|M*e8eiited  on  horeeback,  dressed  in  the  full 
and  appropriate  coa^ume  of  war.  I1ie  armour,  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
is  seven  feet  high  and  a  complete  suit  made  fur  Henry  VllL 
when  eighteen  jears  old  is  six  feet  in  height.  Queen  Elizabeth 
Is  represented  standing  beside  a  cream  coloured  horse,  and  dress- 
ed in  the  same  armour  which  she  wore  in  the  camp,  at  Tilbury 
in  1588.  Some  are  completely  covered  with  polished  steel  from 
Aead  to  foot ;  others  only  with  breastplates. 

But  the  room  in  which  the  small  arms  are  kept,  will  perhaps 
surprise  the  stranger  as  much  as  any  other.  In  one  apartment  of 
345  feet  in  length,  he  sees  arranged  in  the  most  complete  and 
symmetrical  oraer,  and  all  burnished  and  kept  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, arms  for  JlOO^OOO  men.^'-— C:^r»com'«  TtxeDth^  Vol,  i.  p,  \0t. 

Remarks. 

The  martial  spirit  displayed  in  this  exhibition  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  England  and  the  preparations  for  hostilities,  will 
account  in  some  measure  for  tne  long  cataloguis  of  British 
wars.  Liet  it  be  remembered  that  all  these  sovereigns  werd 
Professedly  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace.  But  how 
norrid  would  be  the  blasphemy  to  represent  him  "  dressed  iik 
fte  full  and  appropriate  costume  of  war." 


Martial  Monuments  in  SL  PauFs  Cathedral* 

^  To  relieve  the  eye  in  its  dreary  range  over  the  vast  space  of 
(he  unoccupied  part  of  the  churcn,  the  government  besan  about 
tho  year  If 96  to  introduce  >^tatues  and  Monuments  of  illustriou!! 
men.  The  first  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Howard.  Th^ 
Statues  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  :  ir  Joshua  Reyn<  Id^,  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  next  attract  attention.  But  of  nearly  thirty  per* 
SOUft— all  the  others  from  Liord  selson  dtiwn wards,  are  heroes  of 
fte  sword ;  and  in  this  great  (Christian  temple  one  meets  wita 
daggers  tftid  great  guns,  British  linns  and  Imperial  easles  with 
txr^l  captains  on  their  quarter  decks,  and  generals  in  the  act  oc 
dying  from  wounds  received  in  battle.  One  of  the  last  of  the 
ttonlrmetfto,  is  that  of  General  Brock  who  fell  at  Queenstown  in 
Upper  Canada  in  1812.  i>ver  the  heads  of  some  of  these  a r6 
flan^ftg  the  flags  taken  from  the  enemy,  now  reduced  by  time  and 
fcst  to  unsightly  and  filthy  rags.  What  more  than  this  could 
teive  been  expected  to  decorate  the  nantheon  of  ancient  and 
jnguk  Rome  ?  What,  may  it  not  be  asked,  has  pure  Chrittianitv 
to  do  with  deeds' of  this  description?  Has  the  religion  of  the 
Author  of  oiir  saftationt  any  thing  in  it  that  can  sanction  a  feeling 
ftt  variance  with  universal  benevolence^-of 'Feace  oft  earth  ana 
good  will  to  man  P  "— .Fo/.  ii.  pp.  ^42-4. 

rbf.  IK  M.  1.2 
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This  is  another  depository  of  fuel  to  feed  the  spirit  and  the 
flames  of  war.  Yes.  in  the  Cathedral,  honored  with  the  name 
of  St.  Paul,  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  are  to 
be  seen  the  inventions  of  men  for  the  murder  of  one  another — 
trophies  gained  by  the  indulgence  of  the  vilest  passions,  and 
statues  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  the  antichristian  conflicts 
of  rations! 

This  association  of  war  with  the  Christian  religion,  may 
perhaps  be  justly  regarded  as  proof  that  the  Clergy  in  Eng- 
land had  too  generally  been  advocates  and  promoters  of  public 
rapine  and  manslaughter.  Had  they  been  duly  enlightened 
and  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  we  may  presume 
tliat  no  part  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  would  ever  have  beea 
made  a  place  of  deposite  for  "  great  guns  and  daggers," — for 
trophies  acquired  by  robbery,  nor  for  statues  of  military  and 
naval  commanders.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  forget,  that 
in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  the  symbols  of  tlie 
Christian  religion  and  houses  for  worship,  have  been  often 
associated  with  the  symbols  of  war  and  havoc,  in  a  manner 
which  will  fill  the  minds  of  an  enlightened  posterity  with 
astonishment,  regret,  and  horror. 

Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals. 

Greenroich  Hospital. — *<  Ihe  establishment  contains  2410  pen- 
sioners, 149  nurses,  and  3000  out  pensioners.  We  were  con- 
ducted through  the  dining  hall  just  as  they  had  arranged  them- 
selves for  dinner.  The  spectacle  of  a  thousand  or  mure  old  tars, 
many  of  whom  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  their  crutches  and  feed 
themselves  with  une  hand  for  want  of  anutlier,  was  rather  im- 
posing, and  could  hardly  fail  to  awaken  sensations  of  renewed 
norror  at  the  reflection,  that  between  Christian  nations  a  practice 
should  still  prevail,  which  throws  upon  a  community,  so  great  a 
number  of  their  fellow  creatures,  in  a  maimed,  disf^red,  and 
helpless  condition." — Voli.jpp,  116,  117. 

Chelsea  HospUaU — '<  This  is  a  royal  establishment  for  invalid 
soldiers,  as  that  of  Greenwich  is,  for  seamen.  The  whole  front 
of  the  building  is  804  feet.  Next  the  river  it  forms  three  sides 
of  a  hollow  square.  1  he  hospital  with  the  gardens,  covers  about 
40  acres  of  land.  Tlie  roomb  of  the  house  contain  500  persons, 
but  the  number  of  out  door  pensioners  is  no  less  than  50,000 ! 
what  a  tax  is  this  upon  martial  glory ! .  and  what  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  hoLest  mind,  is  a  daily  ration  of  soup  and  potatoes 
,  in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  arm,  or  a  constitution 
physically  and  morally  diseased!  How  incalculable  are  the 
mischiefs  and  the  miseries  of  war,  the  deepest  of  all  stains  upon 
the  history  of  Christians." — VoU  i.  p.  123. 


"^  Humane  Treatment  of  Lun€Uics  in  France,  It 

In  these  hospitals  we  have  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  evils 
which  have  resulted  from  the  martial  spiritMn  Great  Britain. 
But  more  fully  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  numerous 
shows  which  tend  to  excite  and  cherish  the  passion  for  war, 
it  might  be  useful  to  erect  a  building  in  each  county  of  the 
kingdom,  to  be  furnished  with  paintings  and  statues  descrip- 
tive of  the  miseries  and  desolations  of  war ;  the  various  hor- 
rors of  the  field  of  battle  and  naval  engagements,  the  millions 
who  have  perished  in  the  wars  of  that  country,  the  many 
millions  of  mourning  parents,  widows  and  orphans,  whom  war 
has  bereaved;  the  ravaging  of  villages,  the  storming  and 
sacking  of  towns,  the  conflagration  of  cities,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  inhabitants  driven  from  all  their  possessions  by 
invading  armies,  and  exposed  to  perish  by  famine  or  spend 
their  days  in  poverty  and  despair.  It  would  indeed  be  im- 
possible to  paint  to  the  life  the  evils  of  war  ;  but  something 
might  be  Honet  to  dispel  its  fal«c  but  fascinating  glories,  and  to 
correct  public  opinion  and  public  feeling. 

To  render  the  exhibitions  more  striking  and  impressive, 
they  might  be  accompanied  with  legible  and  concise  accounts 
of  the  true  causes  and  objects  of  the  many  wars  which  have 
been  waged.  Most  of  these  wars  might  be  properly  classed 
I  ■  under  one  or  another  of  the  following  denominations — kVars 
of  Avarice — fVars  of  Ambition — Ifars  of  Revenge. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  LUNATICS  IN  FRANCE. 

Dr.  Carter,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  An  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands," gives  the  following  description  of  the  treatment  of 
the  patients  at  the  "  Salpetriere"  female  lunatic  Asylum  in 
Paris. 

**  The  treatment  adopted  at  La  Salpetriere  seems  to  be  ex- 
tremely judicious.  The  use  of  chains,  and  all  that  apparatus  of 
severity  which  formerly  obtained,  are  entirely  done  away. 

"  The  great  object  to  which  the  views  of  the  officers  are  di- 
rected, is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patients  ;  and  this  object 
is  generally  attained  by  gentleness;  by  appearing  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  affairs,  by  a  decision  of  character  equally  remote 
from  the  extremes  of  indulgence  and  severity,  and  by  the  most 
scrupulous  observance  of  good  faith.  Upon  this  latter  article 
particular  stress  seems  to  be  laid  by  M.  Finel,  who  remarks, 
that  ioBaae  persons,  like  cliildren,  lose  all  confidence  and  all 
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respeet,  if  jou  f«iU  ia  tout  vprd  towards  tbein ;  ami  tbej  iiniiie- 
diateljr  set  th^ir  ingenuity  to  work  to  deceive  aud  circamvent    . 
Vou '    The  majority  of  insane  persons  are   grateful  at  being 
Kindly  treated  by  those  whom  they  feel  to  be  their  superiors. 
They  become  insensibly  attached  to  those  who  show  them  kind-* 
ness,  and  have  been  known  to  make  ^reat  efforts  to  testify  their    ' 
gratitude  by  checking  their  propensity*  to  extravagance  of  con-    • 
duct.    These  voluntary  eftbrts  have  sometimes  induced  a  habit  of 
self  command ;  and  thus  patients  have  recovered.'' 

^'  None  are  confined  to  their  ceila,  but  tho^e  who  are  ungovern- 
ablv  furioas." — *'The  ancient  practice  which  consisted  in  Dltiwa, 
solitary  confinement,  repeated  blood -letting,  violent  cathairtics    * 
sudden  immersion  in  cold  water,  &c    has  been  entirely  aban-   ' 
4oned."— ^CAruttan  06«en7er,  JVbv.  1821.  : 

All  men  of  genuine  philanthropy,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  history,   must  have  been   gratified  with  the   progress  of  . 
humane  sentiments  within  fifty  years  in  the  several  countriea 
of  Christendom.     The  benignant  principles  adopted  at  Paris    . 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  may   be  extended   to  every 
species  of  government ;    and  be  applied  for  the  removal  or  .  ^ 
aiminution  of  innumerable  evils  and  perils.     For  lunatics  are 
not  the  only  beings  who  may  be  influenced  by  kindness,  and 
rendered  less  tipublesome  or  dangerous. 

**  In  barbarous  ages,'*  says  Dr.  Rush,  •*  every  thing  partook  *  \ 
of  the  complexion  of  the  times.     Civil,  eoclesiastical,  military  •  . 
and  domestic  punishments,  were  all  of  a  cruel  nature.     With 
the  progress  of  reason   and-  cbrtstianity,  punishments  of  all    • 
kinds   have   become   less   severe.      Husbands,  fathers,  and  ^  *. 
masters,  now  blush  at  the  history  of  the  times,  when  wives, 
children  and  servants  were  governed  only   by  force      The 
world  was  created  in  love.     It  is  sustained  by  love.     Nations 
and  families  that  are  happy,  are  made  so  by  love.     Children 
are  capable  of  loving  in  a  high  degree.     They  may  therefore 
be  governed  by  love." 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  too  much  of  the  ancient  barbarism  and  • ' 
cruelty,  in  the  several  species  of  government,  still  remain — 
enough  to  furnish  ample  room  for  future  improvement  But ' 
as  it  has  been  found  that  even  the  insane  arc  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  kindness,  and  are  more  easily  governed  by 
love  than  by  harshness  and  cruelty,  we  may  hope  that  the 
principle  will  be  more  and  more  cultivated  and  extended 
towards  every  description  of  people.' 

Let  the  rising  generation  of  the  present  time  be  educated 
in  love,  and  governed  by  love  ;  then  they,  in  their  turn,  will 
rule  by   loVe  another  generation.     Thus  our  race  will  be 
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•  .^vaiieifig  ftpm  age  to  age.  If  those  who  have  the  misfortoiie 
(«'iip  be  mVebolders  would  adopt  humane  principles,  thejr 
^^^Ight  attach  to  themselves  even  slaves,  so  as  to  be  free  from 
.i\itbe  teQt>rs  of  violence  and  insurrection.     Not  onlv  so,  by  this 

fiureatmebty  the  slaves  would  become  far  more  useful  than  they 

•  •{can  be  made  to  be  by  the  terror  of  the  lash  or  the  horrors  of 
't*|death.  The  savages  too  are  c^apable  of  being  won  and  sub^ 
^  V^dued  by  {(indness,  and  rendered  inoffensive,  grateful,  and 
.»^^  tfriendly.  If)  this  way  all  probability  of  future  wars  with  the 
I'^tlndian^JoC our  country,  might  be  effectually  precluded. 

/t'  *  £fii{y^r$  and  kings  by  adopting  the  principles  of  humanity 
^  •  ipd-'liiB^j^nce,  in  the  government  of  their  subjects,  might 
X^mriei^roc^own  lives  more  secure  and  their  situation  more 
'•'Vsppy/^ailthey  can  be  made  on  the  principles  of  tyranny, 
I ;  •cruelty  anil  terror. 

•  V'^*  Should  SQcb  benign  sentiments  be  adopted  and  reduced  to 
I J^j;>ractice  in  the  intercourse  between  different  governments  and 
;iC  jiationSf  ^^7  would  afford  far  more  security  against  the 
^1  calamities  of  war,  than  can  be  derived  from  the  strongest  for-- 
I  *  lifications,  the  most  formidable  fleets  and  armies,  and  all  tb^ 
^**^pparatus  of  defiance,  devastation,  and  death.  All  these  pre- 
^.'^jp^'fTons  for  war,  as  means  of  national  security,  are  but 
*«i^iserable  substitutes  for  the  principles  and  practice  of  human- 
'^A  i^y  *Dd  .benevolence. 


A 
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;J*  AUSPICIOUS    ASPECT    OF    THE    TIMES. 

'^i»  •' '  [To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  Peace.] 

**\, 

: . .«  SiR,^^llow  roe  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  signal  triumph 
7  ^hi«h  the.- cause  of  peace  and  humanity  has  obtained,  by  tne 
S  Kcent  steady  conduct  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  spirit 
^ '  of  moderatioQ  that  has  pervaded  the  nation  at  large,  amidst  the 
^  f«lroDj^indbcements  and  powerful  stimulants  made  use  of,  for  the 
^[jiurposei>f  rekindling  the  flames  of  war.     When  a  great  writer, 
Yjmv.e  half/a  century  ago,  employed  his  exalted  talents  in  the 
''!/^empttO  calm  the  perturbed  passions  of  the  multitude,  then 
'    tiuifiiy  lieot  upon  the  embarking  m  a  contest  with  8pain,  he  ob- 
'  Served,  ''frhere  is  reason  to  expect,  that  as  the  world  is  mure 
^ 'enlightened,  policy  and  morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled,  and 
.^that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what  they  would  not  suffer." 
rS}iic%^he  period  when  that  oracular  remark  was  made,  tlie  earth 
Itfa^en  deluged  with  human  blood  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
to  such  a  degree  of  excess  has  the  disposition  to  war  been  car- 
ried, that  in  all  appearance*  nothing  less  could  be  expected  than 
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«n  approximation  to  a  state  of  univeraal  peace.  Bucvvifofiiqi^t** 
timeB  biear  their  own  antidote;  and  thus  tlie  Inlly  tff.^'lvtir.linsl^^ 
been  ipade  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of  inaijkimJ,"by-4he-ci<tJ*\ 
-'1^00 st rat ive  eviilence  of  plain  facts,  and  the  bitter  ei|iericiiccjtfi|^ 
the  iniserr  which  it  has  produced,  even  where  flie  ple!i'<if;;]lipcjw_-- C* 
Btt^hasJDSti&ed  the  measui-e,  and  glorj  reuariled  ifs  vliiottius' |  ' 
|>roBecution.  Bxpediencj  has  alwajs  been  alK-g^d  n^-'fhe  hiu'ndi^^i!, 
tion  on  which  states  have  marshalled  their  furces  isjtistri^-w-raijVJ^ 
against  each  olher;  and  when  success  crowns  the  elftrth  i^f  ofti'tAl 
party,  ambition  and  revenge  nevar  failed  to  Supply  iKvf^tnifivti*^ 
and  excuses  to  both  for  the  continuance  of  l"istilitt(«,j."IV_fsT"jj 
therefore  manifest  that  this  moral  pest,  whicli  has  .i<«J»4*»ii».f  |*5j 
■ges  been  the  opprobrium  of  civilized,  and  the  cu:tie^o)j,^aKe2-t^ 
nations,  cannot  be  effectuallj  removed,  but  by  tlie--j^limi^.o^t>? 
barrier  composed  of  aitnple  and  immutable  pr  incipient*.; :'  ---'f^^ 

The  fundamental  position,  that  Wai'  is  an  evil,  nei;e^WW'  iw*»,*'\ 
plies  the  dulv  of  avoiding  it.  Instead  of  which,  .ffll  *hplorj(^"yi 
moclern  as  well  as  ancient,  proves  how  indifferent  ineiT  have.  Bt^  \^ 
in  regard  tu  this  obligation.  Instead  of  contnmplatirkg^al'  v'<^>'*^ 
homtr,  and  endeavouring  to  avert  it,  most  nation?;- aruLrftinei-Jk', 
more  than  our  own,  have  brought  it  on  themseltes  by'a  fiitcicd^f  j 
Ipiise  of  honour  insulted,  danger  to  be  apprehended,  or  of  HMin;g^V:i 
to  be  avenged.  One  of  the  greatest  statesmen  Britain  e|W.hadif^ 
was  harrassed  out  of  his  situation,  nn  account  of  tlm*  fii'rft.'^^tii'^i^jli. 
which  he  made  against  thejmpular  frcnz.y  ;  and  it  is'not  a  littTera^^ 
remarkable,  that  while  in  France  and  England  the  propensil^  fo^*-' 
war  was  general,  the  two  ministers  of  those  countries,  CJM^Jpa^,' _^** 
Pieuryand  Sir  Rvbert  ^^  a  I  pole,  laboured  by  their  pubjic  efier','^? 
tions  and  p  ivatc  correspondence  to  maintain  peace.  ■•■'".,■      ."J  j 

At  a  subsetiuent  period,  a  violent  clamour  was  raised  AgiiinBt^*  ^. 
hia  late  M.tjebly,  and  hi»  confidential  servantu,  for  only -manifest-*^?* 
inean  indinaluin  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamity  of  war.-*-.'*  ''r.%^' 

Happily  the  dawn  of  better  times  has  begun  (o  beain-'iiDoriiis;',*^'' 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  executive  govemmeDt  ano'legis.-"  V, 
lative  assemblies  of  this  great  nation  are  entitled  to  tHe-gratEfut;  !-^, 
thanks  of  the  community,  for  having  resisted  the  imp«(.uVrtl3  caiH.V; 
made  upon  them  to  engage  in  another  contest,  the  eT>d;of.  >hic^  5 ^j- 
neither  we,  nor  our  clnfilren,  perhaps,  might  have  Iivctt^i.«:*tness,'!|.|''' 
It  requires  no  deep  skill  in  political  science  to  shew  t^t;Brl,t;uiii.*.-^ 
gains  more  respect  to  herself,  and  will  ultimately  repde'r  raori^  J  ,^. 
effectual  benefit  to  the  family  of  nations,  by  mainlaimhg*fh'ii*>'j ' 
course  of  dignified  neutrality,  than  nIic  could  possibly  tiv„werB| '  ' 
she  to  rush,  upon  every  plausible  pretest,  into  a  eonfllrtwrtrri '.  - 
powers  who  act  as  though  ihey  aimed  at  the  leoewiil  of  ,lio3tilit'v. . 
ties.  In  her  present  position,  and  by  her  increaMri;; '8tft!nsJ^'^.< 
this  country  holds  such  a  check  upon  inordinate  ambitioii.-^SfttajjjS.^  , 
not  but  afford  effectual  security  to  the  inferior  states  ;  while  Ulev 
force  of  her  example  operates  id  the  most  salutary  manner  jlpon. 
the  greatest ;   and  of  this  many  evidences  might  be  addui^ 
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sufficient  to  convince  ey^rj  unbiassed  person  who  has  the  hap« 
piness  of  mankind  at  heart,  that  Peace  under  all  circumstances 
IS  the  true  interest  of  Britain,  and  that  bv  adhering  indexiblj  to 
thin  line  of  policy*  the  King,  his  ministers,  and  the  parliament, 
have  dune  more  lor  the  world  than  could  have  been  achieved  by 
a  thousand  splendid  victories.  The  most  extensively  beneficial 
results  may  therefore  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  firm  but 
moderate  councils,  as  a  perseverance  in  them  must  in  time  wean 
men  from  tiiouglits  of  war,  and  brin^  them  to  that  spirit  of  calm 
ind  considerate  deliberation  which  is  so  favtmrable  to  Peace.  I 
shall  conclude  these  desultory  reflections  witli  the  words  of  the 
great  writer  already  quoted.  ««  As  war  is  the  last  of  remedies, 
cunda  prius  tentanJL<,  all  lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to  avoid 
it  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  those 
whose  station  intrusts  them  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it 
firom  their  charge."  W. 

June  1,  1823. 


ON  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 
[To  tbe  Rditor  of  the  Herald  of  Peace.] 

6iR,^-Will  you  indulge  a  former  Correspondent,  by  placing  tht 
following  question  before  your  readers  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  kingdoms  and  states*  like  individuals,  have 
their  periods  of  youth,  manhood,  decay  and  dissolution,  what  is 
the  reason  that  while  the  four  great  monarchies  have  successively 
risen  and  decayed,  there  should  be  in  the  East  an  empire  estab* 
lished  before  them,  which  has  seemed  to  *'  flourish  in  immortal 
youth,"  preserving  an  uniform  maturity  from  uge  to  age,  and  ex- 
hilHttng  at  the  present  hour  every  appearance  of  vigour,  of 
resources,  of  immense  population,  and  of  permanency?  The 
empire  to  which  1  allude,  is  China.  If  there  be  no  effect  without 
an  adequate  cause,  allow  me  again  to  ask,  what  that  cause  can  be 
which  thus  preserves  China,  amidst  the  revolving  ages  of  the 
world,  an  empire  which  seems  (unlike  the  short-lived  monarchies 
of  the  West)  established  upon  some  durable  basis?  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  little  remarkable,  that  though  the  Chinese  have 
known  something  of  bloodshed  in  their  history ;  yet  in  their  gen- 
eral intercourse  with  other  nations,  they  have  manifested  a  de- 
cided determination  to  adhere  to  pacific  measures  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  could  be  easily  tempted  to  swerve  from  tliis 
plan  ot  conduct  Whether  this  pacific  pri)iciple  is  the  cause  of 
the  permanency  of  their  kingdom,  is  a  question  which  remains  for 
furtner  investigation  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  our  notice  to  observe, 
that  the  four  monarchies  (I  mean  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Rome)  having  been  engaged  in  almost  incessant  warp,  they  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  having  been  the  victims  of  premature 
decay,  their  warlike  principles  carrying  with  them  the  seed^  of  a 
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eoBstitotional  decline.  Shoald  this  proposition  be  estaUished, 
it  ma^  open  to  our  view  a  heart^heerin^  prospect ;  as  in  that 
case  tt  may  be  supposed  that  if  other  nations  had  only  sufficient 
wisdom  to  adopt  the  same  regulations,  and  reduce  to  practice 
the  pacific  principle  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  it  might  reasonably 
be  ezpectea  that  their  posterity  would  reap  all  the  advantages 
which  are  conferred  by  a  state  of  permanent  peace,  of  which  that 
peaceable  and  enduring  empire  has  furnished  so  unique  an  ex- 
ample. 

Information  from  any  of  your  correspondents  relative  tothb 
interesting  nation,  as  connected  frith  the  subject  of  peace,  will  be 
very  grat^ying  to.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  Servant, 

EUSABETH. 


EXAMPLE  or  OVERCOMING  EVIL  WITH  OOOD. 

^'Durine  the  disputes  which  Usually  attend  the  election  of  an 
emperor  oi  Germany,  Soleure,  having  taken  the  part  of  Lewis  of 
Bavaria^  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  besieged  by  Leopold  of 
Austria.  Whilst  the  siege  was  carrying  on,  a  great  inundation 
•fthe  Aar  swept  away  the  works^  biid^,  boats,  warlike  ma- 
chines of  the  besiegers,  and  brought  into  j^optnly  many  soldier^ 
and  artificers.  In  the  midst  of  this  disaster,  the  people  of 
feoleare,  forgetting  that  the  sofi*erers  were  their  besieging  ene- 
mies, employed  every  method  to  save  them  from  destruction,  and 
actually,  rescued  many  of  them  from  perishing.  Struck  bj  this 
singular  act  of  humanity,  Leopold  oesisted  from  his  attacks, 
r«i|uested  to  be  admitted  as  a  friend,  with  thirty  attendants, 
within  the  town,  presented  a  banner  to  the  town's  peopte,  and 
Atified  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity.'^— mmonii^s 
Ttavik  in  8wUzerland. 


HANTS  PEACE  SOCIETT. 

Officers  appointed  for  the  present  year. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Wiggins,  Rawdon,  Fresuknt. 
»ev.  John  Sprout,  Pres^.  .Vlini8ter,>  ^^     Pregblents. 
James  Munro,  Baptut  Mioisto-,       j     •^''^•"'^"^ 
George  6.  Gauld,  Secretary  and  Treaturer. 

REPORT.     1«24. 

The  Committee  of  Hants  Peace  Society  in  makine  their  first 
report,  feel  anxious  to  g^e  to  the  public  all  the  information  in 
their  power.    From  the  small  means  whicli  they  possess,  they 
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feel  great  diffidence ;  but  thej  conceive  the  object  of  the  institu- 
tion so  highly  laudable,  that  they  are  willing  to  record  their 
labours.  Little  has  jet  been  effected  through  their  means ;  jet  thej 
trust  thej  have  not  betrajed  the  confidence  reposed  in  them* 

Bj  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  6.  L.  Wiggins  from  this  place,  the 
Socie^[  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  which  will  be  long  felt. 
Your  Committee  will  however  be  proud  to  give  a  detail  of  their 
proceeding 

Imniediatelj  after  the  formation  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  London,  and  Massachusetts 
Societies,  which  was  promptly  answered  bj  the  corresponding 
Secretaries  of  both,  who  also  forwarded  a  small  supplj  oi  tracts 
which  were  immediatelj  nut  in  circulation  : — The  Secretarj  ad- 
dressed Circulars  to  gentlemen  in  several  parts  of  the  Province, 
and  inclosed  to  each  a  set  of  tracts  ;  to  some  of  these,  answers 
were  immediatelj  sent ;  but  manj  of  them  are  jet  unanswer^. 
From  this  circumstance  jour  committee  ^eel  themselves  justified 
in  believing  that  bj  manj,  the  principles  of  the  Societj  are  not 
approved,  but  the  communications  which'  the  Secretary  has 
received,  invariablj  give  the  most  cordial  approval  of  the  objects 
of  the  Parent  Institution  ;  but  with  one  exception,  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  form  Societies  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Our  correspondence  with  the  Massachusetts  Societj,  has  been 
interrupted  for  some  time— >the  importation  of  tracts  not  being 
allowed ;  but  our  intercourse  with  the  London  Societj  is  more 
regnlar.  Another  small  supplj  of  tracts  has  been  received,  part 
of  these  have  been  put  in  circulation :  but  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  v^ich  the  Secretarj  has  been  lately  placed,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  paj  that  attention  which  he  ouglit  or  other- 
wise would  have  done,  to  this  part  of  his  dutj. 

The  experience  of  more  than  a  jear  will  enable  the  Societj  to 
judge  whether  anj  beneficial  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Siocietj :  thej  would  also  recommend  the  propri- 
ety of  appointing  a  President  to  fill  the  place  of  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Vvjffgins. 

Your  Committee  would  wish  to  impress  on  the  mind^  of  the 
Societj  the  object  in  which  thej  are  engaged — this  is  no  less  than 
tiie  promotion  of  Permanent  and  Univerisal  Peace  on  scripture 
grounds,  or  in  the  words  of  the  heralds  who  announced  the  Sav- 
iour's birth,  *  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  amongst  men.'  Iliis 
cannot  be  more  effectuallj  promoted  than  bj  our  exemplifjing 
in  our  intercourse  with  mankind,  the  temper  which  we  avow  in 
our  social  capacitj.  If  we  are  real  lovers  of  Peace,  then  maj 
we  on  all  proper  occasions  urge  the  claims,  which  our  Societj 
has  on  the  patronage  of  Christians  of  all  denominations ;  but 
unless  we  study  this  temper,  our  own  conduct  will  destroj 
the  usefulness  ot  the  Institution. 
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Your  Committee  would  wish  to  state  explicitly,  that  in  promo* 
ting  this  object,  thej  are  advocating  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, — The  real  object  of  the  divine  founder  of  our  religion  was 
to  save  life ;  the  consequence  of  war  has  always  been  a  waste 
of  human  life,  together  with  all  the  other  miseries  attendant  on 
this  scourge  of  our  race.  They  do  not  consider  themselves 
called  on  to  oppose  the  just  commands  of  their  superiors,  and 
they  trust  they  will  always  be  found  ready  to  obey  the  ordinan- 
ces of  men  for  Christ's  sake. 

They  firmly  believe  that  the  scripture  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled 
when  nation  shall  not'lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more. 

*  VV'ith  this  conviction  on  their  minds  they  consider  themselves 
called  to  assist  in  all  ways  which  may  be  in  their  power  to  for- 
ward this  roost  desirable  object ;  and  however  despicable  and 
small  these  exertions  may  appear,  they  believe  that  Providence 
will  make  use  of  the  agency  of  men  in  bringing  about  this  desir- 
able end,  when  wars  shall  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


REVnCW   OF   THE    RIGHTS    OF    CONQUEST. 

The  usages  of  warring  nations  have  given  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tion to  what  are  called  the  rights  of  conquest.  These  imag- 
inary rights,  however,  have  varied  with  the  progress  of  light 
and  civilization — and  this,  too,  in  a  manner  which  affords 
ground  for  believing,  that  the  whole  of  the  barbarous  code 
will  be  eventually  exploded.  In  ancient  times,  these  rights 
were  supposed  to  extend  to  the  lives  and  possessions  of  a 
conquered  people.  Captives  were  slain,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  conquered  territory  were  exterminated,  and  their  lands 
and  all  their  possessions  became  the  property  of  the  con- 
queror. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  right  of  killing  captives  was 
relinquished  as  barbarous,  and  the  right  of  enslaving  them 
was  assumed  and  substituted,  as  more  humane  or  more  prof- 
itable* The  possessions  of  the  conquered  were  still  held  as 
the  right  of  the  conqueror  and  subject  to  his  disposal. 

In  modern  times  the  right  of  enslaving  captives  has  been 
partially  exploded.  Mahometan  states,  indeed,  still  claim 
and  exercise  this  barbarous  right ;  but  in  Christendom  the 
practice  is  abhorred ;  and  captives  are  considered  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  to  be  exchanged  when  convenient,  or  released  at 
the  close  of  the  contest.  Besides,  the  rights  of  conquest 
are  not  at  present  generally  supposed  to  extend  to  the  pri- 
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vate  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country. 
Such  inhabitants  are  permitted  to  hold  their  lands ;  but  they 
exchange  masters  and  become  tributary  to  the  conqueror. 

These  changes  and  modifications  are  indeed  considerable 
and  important.  We  must,  however,  exhibit  and  examine 
some  thmes,  which  are  still  regarded  as  rights  of  war  and 
conquest,  by  nations  professing  the  christian  religion. 

These  rights  are  still  supposed  to  extend  to  all  public  or 
national  property,  wherever  taken,  and  to  all  private  property 
captured  on  the  seas,  either  by  national  ships  of  war,  or  by 
privateers.  Dyring  a  war  the  successful  invader  is  supposed 
to  have  a  right  to  quarter  his  troops  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
invaded  territory — ^to  levy  contributions,  and  to  take  by  forceu 
whatever  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  invading  ar*^ 
my.  He  is  also  considered  as  having  a  right  to  burn  or  des- 
troy any  property,  whether  public  or  private,  if  it  be  deemed 
necessary  to  his  safety  or  the  accomplishment  of  his  object 
•"-or  if  such  devastation  would  tend  to  distress  the  opposing 
army,  by  diminishing  its  energies  or  its  supplies.     On  such 

Eretexts,  storehouses,  magazines,  and  mills,  and  even   vil* 
Lges,  towns,  and  cities,  have  been  destroyed,  to  the  ruin  of 
many  thooiaads  of  unoffending  people. 

Such  are  some  of  the  wrangi  which  are  supposed  to  be 
authorized  by  the  rights  of  war  and  conquest.  Let  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  age  ask  themselves,  whether  it  be  possi- 
ble that  such  principles  and  such  atrocities  can  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  a  just  God  ?  Will  they  be  approved  by  an  en- 
lightened posterity  ?  Will  not  future  generations  explode 
them  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  philanthropists  of  the 

{resent  time  explode  the  pretended  rights  of  the  most  bar- 
arous  ages  f  When  similar  acts  are  perpetrated  by  a  band 
of  bucaniers,  or  highwaymen,  who  does  not  see  their  atro- 
city ?  Who  does  not  deny  that  private  robbers  have  such 
rights  of  war  and  conquest  ?  Can  it  then  be  supposed  that 
the  rulers  of  nations  have  a  right  to  perpetrate  such  deeds 
of  violence  and  injustice,  as  would  disgrace  private  knaves 
and  ruffians  ?  And  what  are  the  pretended  rights  of  con- 
quest but  the  assumed  rights  of  the  robber  ?  If  the  bucanier 
has  no  right  to  acquire  property  by  injustice  and  violence, 
or  to  retain  the  fToperty  which  he  may  thus  have  acquired, 
the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  the  public  robber,  by 
whatever  royal  or  imperial  title  he  may  be  distinguished. 
Injustice  is  crime,  whoever  may  be  the  perpetrator. 
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It  has  been  justly  said,  that  *^  usurpation  creates  no  right ;" 
and  what  are  the  pretended  rights  of  war  but  usurpation  ? 
The  piratical  chief  usurps  the  power  of  rapine  and  man- 
slaughter, and  calls  that  his  own  which  he  takes  from  others 
by  force.  The  war-making  Prince  does  the  same  on  a  lar- 
ger scale.  As  to  rights  there  is  none  in  either  case  ;  but  the 
wrong  is  manifest  in  both,  and  generally  much  greater  on  the 
part  of  the  warring  prince  than  on  that  of  the  warring  pirate. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  every  christian  nation  have  called 
the  Algerines,  pirates  or  robbers.  But  where  is  the  chris- 
tian nation  which  is  not  justly  liable  to  the  same  reproach  7 
Has  not  France,  has  not  Great  Britain,  done  far  more  in  the 
business  of  robbery,  both  by  land  and  sea,  than  was  ever 
done  by  the  barbarians  of  Algiers  f  and  are  such  enormities 
more  honorable  or  less  criminal,  in  Christians  than  in  Ma- 
hometans ? 

Can  the  people  of  the  United  States  plead  not  guilty^  to 
the  charge  of  practising  robbery  ?  Let  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain  and  our  Red  brethren  of  the  forest  answer  the 
question.  Of  how  many  millions  of  private  property  were 
the  former  robbed  in  our  last  war  with  England  ?  And  of 
bow  many  millions  of  acres  of  laud  were  the  latter  robbed 
in  the  same  war,  under  the  pretended  right  of  conquest  ? 
Now  in  what  respect  were  these  robberies  less  unjust  and 
cruel  than  the  robberies  of  pirates  or  highwaymen  ?  In  re- 
gard to  our  maritime  depredations,  it  will  be  said,  that  the 
same  course  was  pursued  by  Britain  against  our  merchants — 
and  that  such  piracy  was  licensed,  by  the  rulers  of  each  na- 
tion. These  facts  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  may  safely  de- 
ny the  right  of  any  government  to  license,  or  any  human  be- 
ing to  perpetrate,-  such  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 

In  regard  to  our  robbing  the  Creek  Indians  of  ^^  fifteen 
millions''  of  acres  of  land,  we  may  say,  that  it  is  a  foul  re- 
proach on  our  national  character — a  stain  which  can  never 
be  removed  but  by  ample  remuneration*  How  dishonorable 
as  well  as  unjust  does  such  conduct  appear,  in  a  great  nation 
towards  a  feeble  tribe  of  natives  !  When  was  there  ever  an 
act  of  private  robbery  which  equally  deserved  the  detesta- 
tion of  mankind  !  Yet  as  the  prize  was  obtained  by  war,  it 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  boasting  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  !  Astonishing  infatuation  !  As  well  may  the 
bucanier  boast  of  a  prize  obtained  by  violence  and  the  mur- 
der of  half  the  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Creeks  were  seduced  by  the  Britons  to  take 
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a  part  in  the  war^-on  that  account  thej  were  entitled  to  com- 
passion. The  treaty  was  forced  on  them  by  the  bayonet ; 
and  justice  and  magnanimity  would  have  declared  it  null  and 
voidy  as  they  do  private  contracts  obtained  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence. 


THE    SPEAKING    MAP. 

For  the  Friend  of  Peace. 

Behold  aloft  in  Congress  Hall, 
A  map  expanded  on  the  wall. 
Of  Indian  lands  of  large  amount — 
Yes,  fifteen  millions  is  th'  account 
In  acres — but  in  dollars  more- 
Say  two  for  one,  though  some  say  four ! 

Such  was  the  bargain  Jackson  made, 

In  his  approved,  but  cruel  trade — 

With  men  distressed  by  sava^  strife — 

When  he  for  Forests  bartered  Life. 

Of  his  own  men  'tis  hard  to  say. 

How  many  perished  in  the  fra^ ; 

But  of  the  Creeks  he  slew  "  eight  hundred  ;'* — 

Those  who  survived,  of  lands  he  plundered. 

By  treaty  forced  on  warring  ground. 

While  death  and  horror  reigned  around ! 

Who  can  believe  and  not  bewail. 
That  such  a  treaty  did  not  fail 
To  be  approved,  by  those  who  standi 
As  treaty  guardians  of  our  land  ? 
Who  does  not  blush  and  grieve  to  see, 
A  Map  thus  stained  with  robbery, 
Displayed  by  men  in  public  station, — 
As  trophy  glorious  to  the  nation ! 
Displayed,  alas !  to  open  view. 
Where  legislators  not  a  few. 
Convene  as  fathers  of  the  land. 
To  form  such  laws  as  crimes  demand. 

Admit  the  Map  endued  with  speech. 

And  powers  of  mind  to  think  and  preach  ;— 

Truths  might  be  told  in  Congress  Hall, 

Which  would  the  stoutest  heart  appal,— 

And  loose  the  joints  of  men  assembled, 

As  when  the  proud  Belshazzar  trembled  : —  s 
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**  You,  GentlemeD'' — the  Map  might  say— 
*'  Are  here  employed  from  day  to  day«J 
Id  framing  laws  meant  to  suppress. 
Some  acts  of  private  nvickedness,— * 
While  I  stand  here  before  your  eyes, 
A  proof  of  public  felonies ; — 
A  Map  of  lands  obtained  by  might. 
And  deeds  reverse  of  all  that's  right : — 
Ah,  here  I  am  to  tell  how  far. 
You  vaunting  Christians  go  in  war ! 
How  as  a  nation  proud  and  great, 
The  laws  of  Heaven  you  vi^ate ; 
How  you  can  murder,  rob,  or  steal. 
Like  bucaniers  for  public  weal ; 
How  you  the  Red-Men  to  depress 
Contnve  to  make  their  number  less ; 
How  you  can  found  a  boastful  claim. 
On  arounds  which  are  a  nation's  shame, — 
On  deeds  of  violence  and  blood. 
Abhorred  by  all  the  just  and  good,-~ 
Or  on  the  fact  that  Monarchs  do 
Felonious  deeds  as  well  as  you.* 

In  view  of  JHfe,  have  you  the  face. 
To  doom  the  miscreants  of  your  race. 
To  infamy,  to  death,  or  pain. 
Because  like  you,  thev  wealth  attain  ? 
Remove  me  hence  and  out  of  sight — 
Restore  me  as  the  Indians*  right. 
At  least  my  antitype  restore. 
And  then  resolve  to  rob  no  more.— 
Or  in  this  house  forever  cease. 
To  boast  of  justice,  love  of  peace. 
Of  magnanimity,  or  right. 
While  you  the  claims  of  others  slight : 
Nay,  cease  to  doom  the  bucanier. 
While  as  memento  I  stand  here. 
Witness  of  rapine,  murder,  hate, 
Injustice,  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
{Surpassing  crimes  for  which  your  breath. 
Demands  the  private  felon*s  death ! 

.  If  you  desire  to  hold  the  land, 
The  type  of  which  I'm  made  to  stand, 

**  The  example  of  Sovereigns  io  holdinp;  lands  by  conauest,  was  mention- 
ed by  a  member  of  Congress,  in  vindication  of  our  conduct  in  holding  the 
land  taken  from  the  Creeks.  Why  may  not  the  highwayman,  the  pirate,  and 
the  swindler,  iustify  their  oondact  on  the  same  ground  ? 
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Relinquish  jour  pretenied  claim. 

Retract  jour  wrongs  with  grief  and  shame  ; 

And  then,  bj  purchase  fair  and  free, 

Displaj  the  love  of  probitj. 

Thus  take  from  all  the  plundering  crew. 

Their  plea  that  they  rtsemhle  you. 

Though  in  their  works  of  hate,  and  strife, 

Thej  glorj  less  of  taking  life ; 

Ana  propertj  of  men  assail, 

Oo  a  far  less  extended  scale ; 

Yet  jour  example  thej  maj  plead. 

Till  jon  redress  the  cruel  deed—- 

mi  jou  as  rulers  shall  proclaim. 

That  puHic  war,  is  public  shame.  M.  C. 

NoTK.  The  facts  referred  to  in  "  The  Speaking  Map,'*  are  io  reproaeh- 
fal  to  our  coQDtry,  tbat  it  was  not  withoot  hesitation  tkat  the  poem  was 
allowed  a  place  in  this  work.  A  hope,  however,  b  entertained  that,  le- 
yere  as  it  is,  some  good  may  result  from  civing  it  to  the  public. 

In  1619,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Faller  stated  in  Congress,  that  th«  «<  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  acres"  was  worth,  at  the  then  legal  price,  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  but  io  fact  worth  double  that  sum.  If  we  take  the  lowest  price, 
the  interest  at  sii  per  cent,  would  be  ovk  million  and  eight  hundred  thmuand 
dollan!  Does  not  justice  and  magnanimity  unite  in  demanding  that  the 
land  should  be  restored,  or  that  the  interest  should  be  appropriated  in  tha 
best  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  ?  Editor. 


THB  OBOROIAK8  AND  THE  CHEROKBSS. 

IhjRiNO  the  late  session  of  Congress  much  surprize  and  in- 
dignation were  excited  by  a  demand  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
for  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  nation  bejond  the  boundanes 
of  that  state.  From  the '' Portsmouth  Journal"  we  shall  give  a 
concise  statement  of  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  affair, 
being  assured  bj  a  respectable  Member  of  Congress  that  the 
statement  is  substantiallj  correct : — 

In  the  year  1802  a  convention  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
Georgia,  by  which  the  latter  ceded  to  the  former  certain  lands  lying  sonth 
of  Tennessee  and  west  of  the  Chatabouche  river,  and  in  consideration  of 
this  cession,  the  United  States  agreed  to  paj  the  sum  of  f  1,260,000,  and 
stipulated  ''  to  eitinguish  at  their  owki  eipense  for  the  use  of  €reorgia,  as 
early  as  the  same  can  be  peaeeablif  obtained  upon  reasonable  terms,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  tbat  State." 

The  Indians,  at  that  time,  owned  within  the  SUte  of  Georgia  26,080,000 
acres,  which  were  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  United  States,  in  treaties  then 
subsisting.  Since  the  date  of  the  convention,  the  United  States  have  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  for  the  use  of  Georgia  16,744,000  acres ;  and 
7,000,000  acres  were  acquired  by  the  Creek  war— leaving  only  3,236,000 
acres  in  possession  of  the  Indians.  The  United  States  have  already  pai^ 
under  the  convention  f  7,736,243}  besides  the  eipenses  of  the  Creek  war. 
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In  the  course  of  the  winter,  certain  Chiefs  of  the  Cherokeesi  who  are 
now  at  Washington  as  delegates  from  their  tribe,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  they  inform  him  that  they  cannot 
cede  any  more  of  their  lands,  and  request  him  to  recommend  to  Congress 
that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  malcins  such  an  adjustment  with  Georgia 
as  would  induce  her  to  release  the  United  States  from  the  obligation  of 
making  any  more  purchases  from  the  Indians. 

The  Secretary  oi  War,  in  reply,  informed  them  that  it  was  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  our  government  to  suffer  independent  tribes  to  reside 
within  our  territories ;  and  after  stating  the  probable  consequences  to  them- 
selves of  continuing  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  white  people,  offered 
to  purchase  their  lands  and  pay  a  fair  price  in  money,  or  eive  them  other 
lands  in  eichange  on  the  west  of  (he  Mississippi.  The  Delegates  rejected 
this  proposal  in  a  tone  of  lofty  indignation,  appealing  to  the  faith  ot  trea- 
ties, and  declaring  that  "  all  the  money  in  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  no  inducement  for  the  nation  to  exchange,  or  sell  their  country." 

Thb  correspondence  was  immediately^  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  a  communication  of  his  opinions  and  wishes  on  the  subject 
was  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  reply,  Gov.  Troup  expresses 
hu  satisfaction  at  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  carry  into  effect  tiie 
convention  of  1802 ;  and  urges  the  necessitv  of  telling  the  Indians  at  once, 
the  consequences  of  refusing  to  cede  their  lands  ;  namely,  that  the  United 
States  must  assist  the  Georgians  in  takine  possession  of  the  Indian  lands 
by  force,  or  must  oppose  the  Georgians  in  this  enterprise,  and  thus  bring  on 
a  civil  war. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  a.  remonstrance  from  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  Georgia,  to  the  President,  in  terms  of  very  little  -courtesy.  He 
IS  rebuked  for  suffering  Indian  Chiefs  to  be  addressed,  as  if  they  were  the 
Representatives  of  a  State :  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  is  inti- 
mated to  be  "  dishonorable  and  hypocritical  ;'*  and  he  u  told  that  '*  it  is 
necessary  that  these  miiguidtd  men  should  be  taught  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment that  there  is  no  alternative  between  their  removal  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Creorgia,  and  their  extinction  r  The  whole  difficulty 
of  removing  them  from  their  lands  is  ascribed  "  to  the  pretended  guarantee 
of  their  possessions,"  and  "  the  leuom  received  from  thew  matten  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life" — as  if  civilization  were  a  crime  ! 

A  statement  of  facts  was  next  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the 
President,  who  communicated  all  the  papers  to  Congress. 

The  Delegates  of  (he  Cherokees  then  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  (April  15,)  in  which  they  repeat  and  enforce  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  their  letter  to  the  President.  As  a  reason  for  refusing  to 
remove  to  the  barren  wastes  of  Arkansas,  the^  state  that  they  "  have  now 
turned  their  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  the  civilized  man — and  that  agri- 
culture,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  education,  are  all  in  suc- 
cessful operation"  among  them. 

The  subject  was  referred  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  a  select 
committee,  which  made  a  report  on  the  15th  April,  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  [A  mem- 
ber from  Cfcorgia.]  In  this  report,  the  President  and  Secretaiv  of  War  are 
charged  with  an  intentional  neglect  of  duty,  and  with  gross  inconsistency 
of  conduct.  The  authorizing  missionary  establishments  among  the  Chero- 
kees, and  suffering  instruction  to  be  given  to  them  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  is  construed  into  a  proof  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government ; 
inasmuch  as  it  leads  the  Indians  to  become  attached  to  the  soil,  and  thus 
renders  their  final  removal  more  difficult  It  is  added  (in  direct  terms) 
that  unless  they  are  speedily  removed  *'  the  United  States  may  be  under 
the  fatal  neeeuiiy  of  seeing  the  Cherokees  annihilatedt  or  of  defending  them 
against  their  own  eitiuens." 
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iThe  Remonstrance  of  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Geor- 
gia, addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  makes  a 
sarcastic  inquirj,  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  Cherokees  are  to 
be  viewed  by  the  government,  and  then  sajs — "  If  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  iohe  treated  with  all  the  forms  of  diplomatic 
respect,  the  negotiation  with  them  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  will  no  doubt  be  preceded  by  a 
proper  examination  into  their  authority  to  speak  for  the  Cherokee 
tribe  on  matters  affecting  their  prosperity  and  Existence. 
If  to  be  viewed  as  other  Indians ;  as  persons  steered  to  reside 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  btates,  and  subject  to 
every  restraint  which  the  policy  and  power  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment require  to  be  imposecl  upon  them,  for  the  interest  of 
the  Union,  the  interest  of  a  particular  state,  and  their  own 
PRESERVATION,  it  is  necessary  that  these  misguided  men  should 
be  taught,  by  the  general  government,  that  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive between  their  removal  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
STATE  OF  Georgia  and  their  extinction  !  The  government 
of  the  United  States  will  deceive  them,  (the  Cherokees)  gross- 
ly, if  they  are  led  to  believe  that  at  this  day«  their  consent  is 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations  to  the  State  of 
Greorgia.  Their  will  must  yield  to  the  paramount  duties  of  the 
eeneral  eovernment,  to  i^f  and  to  each  member  of  the  con- 
rederacy. ' 

In  reference  to  this  **  Remonstrance"  of  the  Delegates  from 
Georgia,  the  Cherokee  Chiefs,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of  the 
National  Intellieencer,  have  the  fallowing  remarks:—^'  We  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Convention  of  1802.  We 
know  every  one  of  its  promises.  If,  however,  these  are  to  be 
violated,  and  the  ft^ll  war-whoop  should  ever  be  raised  against  us, 
to  disj^ossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify  the  Oelea;ation  of 
Geoma,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or  des- 
trcffei  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposite 
of  our  body  and  our  bones :  for  we  are  resolved  never  to  leave 
ihem^  hut  by  a  parting  from  them  and  our  lives  together. .  How 
the  Christians  of  America,  and  of  the  world,  will  view  their  at- 
tempt upon  our  rights— this  effort  to  force  a  kind  and  just  Pres- 
ident to  violate  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  dip  his  fingers  in  our 
bloods  it  is  Qot  for  us  Indians  to  say ;  but  our  cause  is  with  God, 
and  flood  men,  and  there  we  are  willing  to  leave  it  Wc  mean 
nothing  disrespectful  to  any  one;  but  justice  and  truth  require 
that  we  should  say  this  much,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have 
referred.'' 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  parties.  Among  men  of  intelligence  and  candor, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  parties  has  Jus- 
tice on  its  side,  or  which  band  of  Delegates  appears  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  dispute,  in  the  following  article  the  subject 
will  be  reviewed. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  DEMAND  AND  MENACE  OF  GEORGIA. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  seen  the  demand  and  the 
menace  of  Georgia^,  relating  to  the  Cherokees.  To  exhibit 
these  in  a  more  clear  and  impressive  light*  we  will  imagine  the 
circamstances  of  the  case  to  be  reversed  :-^appose  then,  that 
in  the  year  1803,  a  convention  was  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Ckerokees,  in  which  the  former  stipulated  to  eX' 
tinsuish  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  Cherokees,  as 
early  a$  the  simu  can  be  peaceably  obtained  on  reasonable  terms, 
the  title  of  the  white  people  of  Oeargia  to  the  lands  lying  with- 
in that  State :~  that  srace  the  date  of  the  convention,  the  Uni- 
ted States  purchased  of  the  Geomans  for  the  use  of  the  Cher- 
o^ees  15,744,000  acres,— that  besides  this*  in  a  bloody  war  with 
the  Geor^ns,  the  United  States  robbed  them  of  7,000,000  of 
acres,  whfch  tiiej  transferred  to  the  Cherokees :— -That  during 
tiie  last  winter,  certain  Chiefs  of  the  Chor^ians,  as  delegates 
from  their  tribe,  addressed  a  note  to  the  President  of  the  ^United 
States,  in  which  they  inform  him,  that  they  cannot  cede  any 
more  of  their  lands.  This  being  made  known  to  the  Cherokees, 
their  delegates  published  an  angry  Remonstrance,  in  which  they 
tell  the  President  \)f  the  United  States  that  the  ''  misguided^ 
Georgians  "  should  be  taught  by  the  General  Government  tiiat 
there  is  no  alternative  between  their  removal  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  their  extinction  !^ 

Would  not  such  a  demand  and  such  a  menace  from  Ae  Cher- 
okees, deserve  the  epithets,  barbarous  and  unjust?  Would  it 
not  very  justly  be  said,  that  the  promise  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Cherokees  was  in  its  nature  and  its  terms  conditional ; 
and  ^at  the  United  States  are  under  no  obiieations  to  extin* 
euish  the  title  of  the  Georgians  to  their  lanch,  unless  it  ^  can 
be  peaceably  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  ?"  and  would  it  not 
be  added  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  demand  for 
the  removal  of  the  Georgians,  and  the  threat  of  war  and  exter- 
mination, justly  deserve  the  detestation  rf  civiliz^  men,  and 
are  dishonorable  even  to  savages  ? 

We  have  reversed  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  full 
belief  that  the  Cherokees  have  as  eood  a  right  to  the  lands  in 
dispute,  as  the  Georgians  have  to  the  lands  they  now  occupy. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  labored  argument  to  prove 
that  the  Georgians  have  no  rightful  claim  to  the  lands  ix£ 
the  Cherokees.  This  is  obvious  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
exhibited.  We  sliall,  however,  remark,  that  in  180^  when  the 
convention  was  formed  between  the  United  States  and  Georgia, 
each  par^  must  have  known  that  by  a  treaty  of  prior  date,  the 
United  States  had  become  bound  te  protect  the  Cherokees  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  very  lands  now  in  question.  Of  course  it 
must  nave  been  uncertein  to  both  parties  whether  a  time  would 
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e?er  come,  when  the  Cherokee  lands  coald  be  obtained  '^  peace- 
ablj  and  oo  reasonable  terms"  Consequent! j, antil  the  Cher« 
okees  are  willing  to  dispose  of  their  lancuy  Geoi^  can  have  no 
better  claim  to  them,  tnan  if  no  such  convention  had  ever  been 
Bttde— and  no  better  than  she  has  to  the  lands  of  ^oath  Caro- 
]ina»  or  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  As  the  United  States  had 
BO  right  to  the  land  in,  question,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
eoBver  anj  ri|[ht  to  Geoigia  bj  the  convention.  A  promises  to 
kaj  ti's  farm  tor  C  as  soon  as  he  can  obtain  it  «« peaceablj  on 
reasonable  terms."  Does  this  promise  conTey  to  C  a  right  io 
B's  fiurm  Y  Majr  C  thraaten  that  he  will  kill  B  and  all  his  fam- 
ily, unless  he  will  remove  from  hh  inheritance? 

It  is  not  without  regret  and  mortification  that  we  record  in  the 
Friend  of  Peace  the  sanguinary  sentiments  of  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  the  DeleS;ates  in  Conj^ss  from  that  State.  We 
cannot  but  regard  such  laneuage  from  men  of  their  rank,  as 
a  reproach  to  the  nation*  If  such  sentiments  were  general 
and  popular  in  our  country,  bow  would  it  be  possible  to 
vindicate  ourselves  from  tKe  stigma  of  barbarism  f  What 
sentiments  more  barbarous  are  to  be  found  among  any  tribe 
of  savages  in  North  America!  We  are  however  not  dispos- 
ed to  impute  such  sentiments  or  feelings  to  the  Georgians  in- 
discriminately. It  is  not  doubted  that  thousands  of  good  people 
in  that  state  have  been  grieved  in  reading  the  letter  ot  their 
Governor,  and  the  Remonstrance  of  their  Delegates.  Even 
with  regard  to  these  public  men,  it  is  less  painful  to  consider 
their  language  as  the  ebullition  of  transient  passion,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  than  as  the  fruit  of  habitual  malignity ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  on  reflection  they  will  see  the  turpitude 
of  their  menace,  and  retract  their  indiscretion. 

We  had  often  beard  of  the  murderous  lan^age  of  **  back 
ieo<Mlrai€n,''  who  reg^  the  killing  of  an  Indian  as  no  more 
hlameable  than  killing  a  buffalo;  and  we  had  read  of  the  Cones  ^ 
tego  and  Muskingum  massacres,  in  which  friendly  and  chris- 
tijui  Indians  were  inhumanly  murdered  without  respect  to  age 
or  sex.  But  we  had  never  heard  of  any  language  mo^e  justly 
censurable,  than  that  which  has  been  employed  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Geoi]gia;  nor  of  any  deed  more  deserving  of  uni-, 
versa!  reprobation,  than  that  which  they  boldly  threaten  to  per- 
petrate. Compared  with  this  the  crimes  of  common  pirates  are 
venial  offences ;  and  all  the  acts  of  assassination  and  private 
murder  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States  are  light, 
when  laid  in  the  balance  against  the  menaced  ''  extinction'^  of 
the  Cherokees. 

Should  the  Georgians  attempt  to  execute  their  threatening, 
there  will  be  little  occasion  to  ask,  who  was  the  am*e88or  in  the 
war  ?  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  which  party  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  United  States.    Had  there  been  no  treaty  with 
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the  Cherokeesy  the  general  government  could  not  aid  the  Creor- 
giang'to  execute  their  menace  without  inToWtng  the  nation  in 
me  Uackeat  guilt,  and  everlasting  reproach. 

What  18  the  Geoigia  menace  short  of  a  flaerant  breach  of 
the  peace^  adapted  to  provoke  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Cherokees,  ana  to  encourage  unprincipled  Georgians  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  extermination.  HMndreds  of  wars  have 
been  waged  on  more  frivolous  grounds  than  is  contained  in  thia 
cruel  threat.  In  civilized  society  a  menace  of  similar  import^ 
fironi  a  powerful  planter  against  the  laroilj  of  a  less  powerful 
neighbour,  would  justlj  expose  tlie  threatener  to  be  imprisoned^ 
or  Mund  to  good  behaviour. 

In  favor  of  these  menacing  gentlemen  it  will  perhaps  be 
pleaded,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  execute  the  sanguinary 
threat,  but  only  to  intimidate  the  Cherokees,  and  thus  dispose 
them  to  sell  their  lands.  Admitting  this  explanation,  the  threat 
is  still  antichristian,  and  murderous  in  its  tendency — repugnant 
to  every  feeling  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence  Suppose  an 
exchange  of  circumstances^  what  would  the  Georgians  tnink  of 
such  a  menace  frpm  their  red  neighbours  ?  Would  they  not  re- 
sard  it  as  barbarous,  and  beneath  the  dignity  even  of'^savages  7 
Nay,  would  they  not  regard  it  as  just  cause  of  war  ? 

The  Leaders  in  Georgia  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  huch  sentiments  and  feelings  as  they  have  ut- 
tered, mi^t  have  been  popular  in  the  ages  of  ancient  barbar- 
ism ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
this  period,  are  too  enlightened  to  give  their  approbation  of 
measures  which  would  have  disgraced  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  the 
exterminators  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  Indians. 

There  is  one  thought  which  perhaps  has  not  occurred  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  disposed  to  raise  the  war  whoop 
against  the  Cherokees.  In  the  state  of  Georgia  there  were .  at 
the  last  census  149,612  slaves — at  the  present  time  probably 
more  than  150,000.  Should  the  white  people  of  that  State  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  the  Cherokees  for  tneir  <*  extinction,'  it  is 
possible  that  the  slaves  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
their  libertv,  and  unite  with  the  Cherokees  to  exterminate  the 
white  people  of  that  state.  In  sueh  a  case,  how  just  it  would 
be  in  Providence  to  suffer  the  Red  Men  and  the  Blacks  to  teach 
their  white  brethren,  that  for  them  **  there  is  no  alternative  be- 
tween their  removal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  their  extinction  /"  Let  the  Georgians  inquire,  whether  they 
are  prepared  to  have  the  same  measure  meted  to  themselves, 
which  they  have  threatened  to  mete  to  the  Cherokees  ?  Let 
them  consider  the  import  of  the  terms  *' their  extinction  P*  and 
ask,  whether  they  can  reasonably  expeet  a  more  favorable  meas- 
ure than  they  are  disposed  to  give.  To  massacre,  or  extermi- 
nate a  tribe  of  human  beings  amounting  to  several  thousands, 
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18  not  so  light  a  matter  as  the  (Georgia  Delegates  seem  to  imag* 
ine.  Had  the  Cherokees  been  but  a  trm  of  grass-hoppers, 
their  ^'  extinction"  could  not  have  been  spoken  of  with  less 
evidence  of  brotherly  affection,  humane  feeling,  or  christian 
sympathy.  How  was  it  possible  for  intelligent  men  of  this  age, 
in  a  ('hristian  country,  to  arnTe  at  such  a  state  of  exterminat- 
ing misanthropy,  or  such  unfeeling  disregard  to  the  rights,  the 
happiness,  and  the  Kves  of  fellowmen !  Can  the  liberties  of  our 
country  be  safe  in  such  hands  ?  If  their  avarice  would  sacrifice 
without  remorse  thousands  of  Cherokees  to  obtain  their  lands, 
what  bounds  are  to  tie  set  to  the  sacrifices  they  would  make  to 
their  own  convenience  or  aggrandizement  ?  Is  not  the  policy 
which  they  propose  to  pursue,  a  horrible  improvement  on  the 
policy  of  modem  bacaniers,  or  a  resort  to  the  ancient  extermi- 
Batin|;  policy  of  barbarians?  And  is  tfce  Son  of  American  civ* 
iltzation,  American  justice,  and  American  philanthrophy,  to  **  go 
back  ten  degrees,"  or  a  whole  century,  to  give  the  GecH^ans  an 
opportunity  to  effect  the  "extinction"  of  the  Cherokees ?  Or 
snail  all  good  nien  in  the  nation  combine  to  form  a  breastwork  . 
for  the  defence  of  their  red  brethren,  against  those  who  thirst  for 
their  blood  ? 

Is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  Secretary  of  War  took  the 
cround  he  did,  in  his  interview  with  the  Cherokee  Delq^tes  ? 
Was  it  dicnified,  was  it  generous,  to  try  to  intimidate  them  into 
a  sale  of  their  lands  ?  Is  it  true  in  fact,  that  it  is  "  incompati- 
ble with  the  nature  of  our  government  to  suffer  independent 
tribes  to  reside  wiihin  our  territories  V^  If  so.  why  did  he  offer 
the  Cherokees  land  <^  west  of  the  Mississippi  f''  Was  not 
the  land  offered  in  exchange  '*  within  our  tcrntory  ?"  And  are 
the  hundred  tribes  of  Indians,  between  our  Atlantic  shores  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  exposed  to  be  exterminated  by  "  the  nature  of 
our  government  P"  If  such  be  its  **  naturet^^  it  is  time  to  change 
it  for  a  better ;  for  a  government  so  malignant  and  destructive 
can  deserve  neither  praise  nor  support.  But  we  hope  and  be-  . 
lieve  better  things  of  our  government,  and  things  which  may 
conduce  to  the  salvatitm  of  the  Indian  tribes.  All  that  is  want- 
ing is  the  due  exercise  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  our  rulers 
and  the  nation  towards  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The 
remnants  of  these  tribes  are  entitl^  to  the  commiseration  and 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  enough  has  already  been 
done  at  the  work  of  extermination. 

We  must  however  acknowledge,  and  we  do  it  with  pleasure, 
that  for  several  years  past,  our  government  has  generally  dis- 
played a  commendable  spirit  towards  the  Indians,  particularly 
m  what  they  have  done  to  encourage  learning,  agriculture,  and 
civilization.  And  we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  Executive  will  be  so  intimidated  by  the  Georgian 
threat,  as  to  do  injustice.to  the  Cherokees.    What  a  surprising 
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want  of  beneTolent  feeliDswas  displayed  bj  the  Greorgia  Dele- 
gates in  repitiaching  the  hlxecutive  tor  attempting  to  improve 
Sie  character  and  coodition  of  the  Indians  by  promoting  schools 
and  agriculture  among  them  !— But  we  are  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting that  pitT  is  dae  to  men  who  have  no  pity  for  their  red 
brethren,  fhej  are  as  really  objects  of  compassion  as  those 
whorp  thej  would  destroy.  While  we  censure  their  conduct,  we 
should  seffk  their  good»  and  not  render  evil  for  evil. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  winter  much  sympathy  was  excited 
in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  suffering  under  Turkish  bar- 
barity. But  what  instance  of  Turkish  cruelty  can  be  named 
more  horrible  than  that  with  which  the  Cherokees  are  menaced  ? 
Shall,  thvn,  our  sympathy  be  excited  for  the  sufferings  of  men 
4yO(K)  miles  distant*  and  shall  we  have  no  compassion  for  the 
unoffending  Cherokees  within  our  own  territories,  who  are 
threatened  by  our  own  countrymen  with  utter  '*  extinction  r" 
Shall  we  pour  out  reproaches  on  the  oppressors  of  the  Greeks, 
&nd  yet  juHtify  those  of  our  own  people,  who  propose  not  only 
to  rival  the  Turks  in  cruelty,  but  to  '< out-Herod''  even  Herod 
himself!  No— -it  is  believed  that  Christians  and  Philanthropists 
of  every  name  in  the  United  States,  will  awake,  arise,  and  bold- 
ly step  between  the  Cherokees  and  those  who  meditate  their 
destruction. 

As  much,  however,  as  we  deplore  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
found  in  our  country  any  men  of  rank  and  talents,  capable  of 
such  a  demand  and  such  a  menace,  a  hope  is  indulf^d  that  the 
evil  will  be  overruled  for  good,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
progress  of  pacific  sentiments.  The  demand  and  the  threat  are 
made  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  war,  which  tramples  on  iht  laws 
of  justice,  the  principles  of  mercy,  and  the  rights  of  God  and 
man.  The  question  between  the  Georgians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees  on  the  other,  will 
probably  be  discussed  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  discussion,  if  properly  conducted,  will  naturally  throw  light 
on  several  of  the  principles  of  war,  and  open  the  eyes  of  many 
people  in  r^rd  to  their  injustice  and  their  atrocity.  The  dis- 
gust and  horror  which  have  already  been  excited  by  the  threat 
of  Georgia,  will  prepare  the  minds  of  many  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason  and  religion,  against  the  menaced  *^  extinction"  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe.  We  may  hope,  too,  that  the  Editors  of  News- 
papers and  periodical  works  will  take  an  interest  in  the  subject* 
and  exert  their  influence  to  save  the  nation  from  the  reproach 
of  barbarism,  from  the  infamy  of  employing  its  power  lor  the 
injury  of  a  feeble  tribe  of  Aborigines.  May  it  not  also  be  ex- 
pected that  tlie  ministers  of  the  goi^pel  of  peace  throughout  the 
nation,  will  cry  aloud  and  spare  nof,  to  show  to  the  people  the 
enormity  of  the  threatened  evil,  and  the  importance  of  diffusing 
among  all  classes  of  society  the  genuine  sentiments  of  peace 
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on  etrth  and  gooti  will '  to  man.  Should  this  be  the  course  of 
efentSy  public  opinion^  thus  enlightened,  will  be  interposed  be- 
tween tne  Geoigians  and  Cherokees,  and  sare  the  former  from 
MDparalleled  crime  and  reproach,  and  tlie  latter  from  the  threat* 
ened  massacre  and  extinction.  Should  such  be  the  result^  it  10 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  parties  will  have  the  zreater  reason 
for  joy  and  thankseiviDg.  Nor  will  the  benefits  d^'  thus  limit- 
ed ;  the  nation  willbecome  better  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
war»  and  the  proper  means  of  avoidins  it ;  and  they  maj  dit- 
forer  that  public  opinion,  property  enli^tenetl  by  Christian  be- 
nerolence,  affords  tne  best  security  against  the  greatest  of  na- 
tional calamities. 

Fearing  that  some  of  our  readers  will  think  that  the  preceding; 
paragraphs  evince  too  much  excitement,  we  shall  close  the  arti- 
cle in  dispassionate  language  borrowed  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Congress  on  Indian  Affairs,  'i  his  wui  be  done 
ita  the  hope  that  the  sentiment  will  be  repeated  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Conirress,  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  Members  of 
both  Houses— the  Cleorgia  Delegates  not  eicepted  :— "  The  In- 
dians are  not  now  what  they  once  were.  They  have  partaken 
of  oar  yiees,'  more  than  our  virtues,  buch  is  their  condition  at 
present,  that  they  must  be  civilized  or  exterminated  ;  no  other 
aitematiye  exists*  He  must  be  worse  than  savage,  who  can 
Tiew  with  cold  indifference  an  exterminating  policy." 

"  Earth  U  aick, 
And  Heaven  is  weary  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdoms  atter,  when  they  speak 
Of  Tnith  and  Jostice."  Wobdswobtq. 

'*  The  fiercest  Animal  that  thirsts  for  blood, 

In  Lybinn  wilds  or  dread  Hyrcanian  wood, 

Respects  his  figure  in  his  Kindred  race, 

Nor  dares, — though  huuger  press, — the  impious  chace  : 

Man,  only  Man,  alas !  to  nature  blind. 

With  bnital  fury  tears  his  hapless  kind." 

Author  hot  kvowh. 


AUSPICIOUS  OCCURRENCES. 

1.  March  23,  1824.  The  Committee  of  Congress  on  Indian  Affairs  made 
an  admirable  and  philanthropic  Report  against  repealing  the  "  Act  making 
provision  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  our  frontier  set- 
tiemests."  We  hope  to  give  the  Report  in  our  neit  Numoer.  If  the  senti- 
ments and  spirit  of  that  Report  should  be  properly  diflEused  through  the 
nation,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  fear  any  more  wars  with  the  Indians, 
or  with  any  other  people. 

2.  On  the  IHh  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  30  to  12,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  refased  to  make  an  appropriation  for  maintaining  a  military  post  at 
Upper  Miaaouri,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 
to  the  exclusion  of  foreigners.  The  same  day  the  Senate,  bv  a  majority  of 
24  to  19,  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. — CEirriifKr. 
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3.  MagnanimouB  proposals  have  been  made  by  PralideDt  Boyer,  eneoa- 
raging  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  United  States  to  emigrate  to  Hayti. 
He  not  only  offers  them  land  for  settlements,  liberty  and  nrotection,  but 

E-oposes  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  their  voyage.    He  lias  also  sent  to 
eW'York  an  Agent  to  explain  bis  views  and  to  superintend  the  business  of 
emigration. 

4.  A  new  and  respectable  Society  has  recently  been  formed  in.  New  Torky 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  sons  of  Africa  in  the  United  States,  to  transplant  them- 
selves according  to  the  proposals  of  the  Haytian  Chief. 

6.  While  correclmg  the  last  proof,  we  received  the  pleasing  intelligence 
froin  Maine,  that  at  Minot,  July  9th,  a  Readiitg  Peace  Societt  was  organ- 
ijsed,  consisting  of  seveniv-nine  members.  Dr.  Seth  Chandler,  President  *, 
Elder  Ricker,  Vice  President ;  Rev.  £.  Jones,  Secretary, — and  William  Ladd, 
£8q.  Treasurer  and  Agent  for  the  Society. 


Notices. 


Tbb  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  requires  the  aab- 
scription  of  one  dollar  annually  to  constitute  a  member. 

The  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February ;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts  at' 
the  wholesale  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  may  also 
be  had  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  10  cents  a  copy,  or  10  dollars  a 
hundred. 

The  several  Nos.  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Borton 
Bookstore,  Cummings,  Hilliard  &  Co.  No.  1  Comhill,  and  at  the  Bookstore 
of  J.  W.  Burditt,  No.  94  Court  Street. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  of  otherwise  receiving  his  copy  at  any  quar- 
terly distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt. 

JV..B.  The  Treasurer  of  M.  P.  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  receive  subscrip- 
tions, at  No.' 4,  Spear's  Buildings,  Congress  Street,  Boston.  All  who  can  oo 
it  with  convenience  are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him ;  those  who 
cannot  without  expense  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  may  send  their  subscrip- 
tions inclosed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Post  Mcuier  in  Brighton, 
and  he  will  return  receipts. 


It  is  expected  that  Richard  Fletcher,  Esq.  will  deliver  the  Addrtss  at  the 
next  Anniversary  of  M.  P.  S. 


Several  communications  have  been  recently  received,  but  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  this  No. 


Obituary — Members  of  M,  P.  S, 

Hon.  George  Thatcher,  lately  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

Samuel  Parkman,  Esq.  of  Boston. 

At  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Henry  Holeombei  D.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary 
nf  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society. 


THE 
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MILITARY   COUBTSHIP. 

Herrt  VIII.  wished  to  unite  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Edward  with  Mnry, 
Queen  of  Scocs.  Edward  and  Mary  were  then  children,  and 
James  V.  the  father  of  Mary,  had  recently  died.  Henry  made 
the  proposition  for  marriage  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland. 
At  first  tfaey  consented ;  but  haughty  demands  on  the  part  of 
Henry  disgusted  the  Scots,  and  they  declined  ratifying  the 
bargain.  Henry,  enraged  at  this  indignity  sent  an  army  into 
Scot/and,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  with  the  following  or- 
ders : — '*  to  put  all  to  fire  and  sword — to  burn  Eilinbur^h^* 
to  sack  bouses  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about  Edin- 
burgh as  ye  may  conveniently. — Sack  Leith  and  subvert  it, 
and  all  the  rest,  putting  man,  woman,  and  child  to  fire  and 
sword,  without  exception,  when  any  resistance  shall  be  made 
against  you  :  and  this  done,  pass  over  to  Fifeland,  and  extend 
like  extremeties  and  destruction  to  all  towns  and  villages 
whereunto  you  may  reach  conveniently." 

All  this  was  done  to  induce  the  Scots  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposed  alliance,  and  to  revenge  a  supposed  nffiont. 

"  These  barbarous  orders,"  says  Dr.  Rohei'tson,  "  seem  to 
have  been  executed  with  a  rigorous  exactness."  In  confir- 
mation of  this  remark  he  gives  a  report  of  what  the  Britons 
effected  in  fifteen  days  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  in  two 
counties  only.  "  Tliey  burnt,  razed,  and  destroyed  in  the 
counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxbury — Monasteries  and  Friar's 
houses,  7  ;--Castles,  towns,  and  piles,  i6 ; — Market  towns,  5 ; 
—Villages,  243 !" 

"  Such  a  rough  courtship,  as  the  Earl  of  Huntly  humor- 
ously called  it,  disgusted  the  whole  nation  ;  their  aversion  to 
the  match  grew  into  abhorrence."    But  this  manner  of  court 
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ing  was  continued  several  years,  and  was  not  closed  when 
Henry  died.  After  his  death  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  made 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  he  reigned  as  Protector  in  the  minori- 
ty of  Edward  VI.  He  pursued  Henry's  plan  of  courtship, 
and  entered  Scotland  with  a  great  army,  and  caused  the  death 
of  10,000  Scots.  But  after  all  this  havoc,  devastation,  and 
horror,  the  object  was  not  attained — Mary  was  never  married 
to  Edward  VI. 

What  we  have  now  before  us  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  have 
been  called,  "just  and  necessary  wars"  in  Christendom. 
Whoever  will  be  at  th('  trouble  of  examining  history  in  respect 
to  the  numerous  wars  which  Christian  princes  have  wued, 
within  the  last  thousand  years,  will  probably  find  that  v>ur' 
fifths  of  the  whole  were  as  perfectly  wanton  and  unjust,  as 
that  of  tlie  military  courtship.  Yet  we  may  ask,  was  ever  a 
private  robber  so  deserving  of  the  halter,  as  this  abominable 
monarch  of  England  ? 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  enlightened  man  of  this  age, 
in  Europe  or  America,  who  will  venture  to  say,  that  Henry 
bad  a  right  to  wage  war  on  the  Scots  for  such  reasons  as  he 
had  then  to  allege  ;  nor  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  subjects  to 
support  him  in  such  an  atrocious  enterprise.  Yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  people  of  England  in  that  age  were  so  blind  as  to 
believe  that  the  war  was  just,  and  the  only  honourable  mode 
of  settling  the  marriage  controversy.  But  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  all  enlightened  men  of  this  age  will  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  monarch,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  maj 
request  their  attention  to  the  following  queries  : 

If  it  be  unjust,  irrational,  and  horrible,  to  appeal  to  arms 
for  the  decision  of  a  controversy  respecting  a  proposed  m^ir- 
riage,  why  should  not  all  wars  be  viewed  in  a  similar  light 
which  have  been  waged  to  settle  controversies  in  regard  to 
boundary  Hues — claims  to  islands  or  provinces — tides  to 
thrones,  or  any  other  questions  relating  to  political  or  civil 
rights  ?  Is  not  the  tribunal  to  which  the  appeal  is  made  as 
likely  to  decide  contrary  to  justice  as  in  its  favor?  And  does 
it  not  generally,  and  almost  invariably  sacrifice  multitudes  of 
innocent  people  of  both  of  the  contending  parties  f  Is  there 
not  then  fbason  to  expect  that  future  generations  will  read  the 
history  of  wars  in  our  day  with  the  same  kind  of  horror,  that 
the  people  of  the  present  age  read  the  history  of  the  military 
courtship  f 
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REMARKS  or  NAPOLEON  AT  BATONNE. 

M.  De  Pradt  reports  the  following  remarks  of  Napoleon 
to  his  Ministers  when  he  disclosed  to  them  his  perfidious  de- 
sign of  seizing  the  Spanish  throne,  and  of  detaining  as  prison- 
ers Charles  and  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  meet 
faim  at  Bayonne. 

^  If  it  were  to  cost  me  80,000  men,  I  would  not  undertake  this; 
bat  it  will  cost  me  only  12,000  men— mere  child^s  play.  Re- 
lieve me,  it  will  soon  be  over.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  any  one  an 
injury ;  but  when  my  political  car  is  in  motion,  it  must  go  on, 
and  wo  to  those  who  are  under  the  wheels/'  Sec  Analectic 
MagaziDe,  Vol.  yiii,  p.  406. 

We  may  here  remark  with  what  cool,  calculating  barbarity 
Napoleon  could  talk  of  sacrificing  ''  12,000  men,"  in  a  project 
of  ambition.  "  If  it  were  to  cost  me  80,000  men  I  would  not 
undertake  this  ;  but  it  will  cost  me  only  12,000 — mere  child's 
play  !"  But  who  gave  Napoleon,  or  any  other  sovereign,  a 
right  to  sacrifice  12,000  men,  or  even  one  man,  in  such  an  en- 
terprise ?  He  bad  no  more  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown  than 
the  highwayman  has  to  the  purse  of  the  gentleman  he  meets 
on  the  road ;  and  no  more  right  to  sacrifice  or  expose  tho 
lives  of  others  in  his  perfidious  attempt,  than  the  Chief  among 
pirates  has  to  expose  the  lives  of  bis  crew  to  capture  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  All  the  diflTerence  in  the  two  cases  consists  in 
this — Napoleon  was  the  more  powerful  robber.  He  however 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  notwithstanding  all 
his  power  and  all  his  perfidy.  His  calculation  in  regard  to 
what  the  enterprise  would  cost  hiio  was  very  erroneous.  M. 
De  Pradt  "estimates  the  loss  sustained  by  the  French  during 
the  six  campaigns  at  000,000  men  !"  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  was  probably  as  great  as  the 
loss  of  the  F  ench-*-making  a  total  of  one  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  sacrificed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  ac- 
quire the  crown  of  Spain  ! 

Let  us  further  attend  to  the  professions  of  this  Arch  Rob- 
ber— ^^  I  do  not  wish  to  do  any  one  an  injury/'  So  he  could 
say  when  he  was  determined  on  a  most  atrocious  robbery, 
which  he  expected  would  cost  him  about  12,000  men — and 
while  he  probably  expected  that  these  men  would  butcher  a 
still  greater  number  of  Spaniards !  With  equal  propriety  tho 
most  abandoned  bucanier  might  make  the  same  profession. — 
Napoleon  adds, 

"  But  when  my  political  car  is  in  motion,  it  must  go  on» 
and  wo  to  those  who  are  under  its  wheels  !'' 
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Thus  this  celebrated  Destroyer  could  deliberately  resoWe 
to  set  his  '*  political  car  in  motion,"  for  the  accomplishmeut  of 
a  purpose  as  base  as  ever  was  formed  by  any  private  robber, 
or  incendiary ;  and  that  too  with  the  expectation  that  many 
thousands  of  innocent  men  would  be  crushed  to  death  by  its 
wheels  ! 

Such  is  the  man  that  even  Christians  have  delighted  to 
honor !  Of  a  similar  disposition  are  warmakers  in  general. 
Is  it  not  then  astonishing  that  soldiers,  seamen,  and  subje~cts, 
who — if  they  did  but  know  it — have  in  fact  the  power  in  tlieir 
own  hands,  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  offered  in  sac- 
rifice to  the  avarice  and  military  ambition  of  Princes  ?  Sure- 
ly nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  mke  from  Kings  the  toar- 
making  power ^  which  they  so  wantonly  exercise,  than  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  tlieir  subjectS|  in  respect  to  their  duty  and 
their  interest. 


IMPORTANT  ARTICLE  OF  THE  RECESS  OF  AUOSBURO. 

For  many  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation  in  Germanj, 
a  dissent  from  the  established  religion  in  any  country,  was' 
deemed  proper  grounds  for  capital  punishments;  and  for  pub- 
lic war,  if  the  dissenters  were  numerous.  In  1546  war  was 
waged  against  the  Protestants  by  Charles  V.  and  the  Pontiff 
of  Rome.  The  Protestants  were  overcome,  and  hard  condi- 
tions were  imposed  on  them.  But  in  Iddd,  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants  being  needed  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Turks,  a 
diet  was  held  at  Augsburg,  for  the  accommodation  of  differ- 
ences. The  articles  then  agreed  on  were  far  more  favorable 
to  the  Protestants  than  they  had  before  been  able  to  obtain. 
The  most  important  of  these  articles  was  the  following  : — 

^^  That,  for  the  future,  no  attempt  shall  be  made  towards  ter- 
minating religious  differences  but  by  the  gentle  and  pacific  me- 
thods ol  persuasion  and  conference."  Hist.  Carles  V,  Vol,  iv.  p, 
200. 

In  speaking  of  these  Articles,  Dr.  Robertson  remarks — "  In 
our  age  and  nation,  to  which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  familiar, 
and  its  beneficial  effects  well  known,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
a  method  of  terminating  their  dissensions,  so  suitable  to  the 
mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  did  not 
sooner  occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But  this  expedient, 
however  salutary,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and 
practice  of  Christians,  during  many  ages,  tiiat  it  did  not  lie 
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obvious  to  discovery."  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  just 
and  luminous  priaciple  contained  in  the  article  which  has  been 
quoted  was  an  advance  far  beyond  the  general  ligiit  of  that  age ; 
aad  it  was  afterwards  too  often  violated  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants :  Yet  from  that  period  the  principles  of  toleration 
gradually  advanced  till  wars  and  capital  punishments  on  ac- 
count of  religious  opinions,  became  the  abhorrence  of  Chris- 
tian nations,  and  were  of  course  generally  abolished. 

From  these  important  facts  may  it  not  be  justly  inferred 
that  the  progress  of  light  will  first  diminish  the  frequency  of 
political  wars,  and  eventually  explode  the  practice  as  barba- 
rous and  beneath  the  dignity  of  man  ?  Religious  disputes  and 
political  controversies  stand  on  equal  ground  as  to  affording 
any  just  cause  for  waging  war.  In  every  case  resort  to  war  is 
a  proof  of  barbarism. 

After  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  resigned  the  affairs  of 
government,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  he  amused  himself  as 
a  mechanic.  "  He  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  clocks  and  watches  ;  and  having  found,  af- 
ter re'peated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to 
go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  of  sur- 
prise as  well  as  regret  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bestoued  so 
much  time  and  labor  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing 
mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment,  concerning  ihe 
doctrines  of  rehgion."  Some  of  the  warring  rulers  ol  the 
present  age  may  yet  be  led  to  reflect  with  '^  surprise  and  re- 
gret on''  their  *^  own  folly"  and  wickedness,  in  appealing  to 
arms  to  decide  their  political  disputes.  After  the  benefits  of 
the  principles  of  peace  shall  have  been  experienced,  some 
future  historian  may,  in  tbe  language  of  Dr.  Robertson,  re- 
mark— **  It  may.  seem  strange  that  a  method  of  terminating 
their  dissensions,  so  suitable  to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  did  not  sooner  occur  to  tiie  contend- 
ing parties." 


TRUTH  TOLD  BY  NAPOLEON. 

^^  A  man  when  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  few,  during  the  disturb- 
ances of  a  country,  is  called  a  chief  of  rebels  ;  but  when  he  suc- 
ceeds, effects  g^eat  actions,  and  exalts  hii^  country  and  hinjsoif, 
from  being  styled  chief  of  rebels,  he  is  called  general,  sovereign, 
&c.  It  is  only  success  which  makes  iiim  such. — It  Ls  success 
which  makes  the  great  man."    Napokon  in  Exile,  VuL  1.  p.  104. 

^^  When  the  canaille  gains  the  day,  it  ceases  any  longer  to  be 
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the  canaille.  It  is  then  called  the  nation.  If  it  does  not,  wttj* 
then  some  ape  executed,  and  they  are  called  canaille^  rebel4| 
robbers,  &c«    Thus  goes  the  world."    p.  267. 

These  remarks  of  Napoleon  are  correct.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  or  the  characters  of  men  who  have  ta- 
ken the  lead  in  the  civil  commotions,  insurrections,  or  revolu- 
tions of  states  or  empires,  in  the  outset  they  have  been  re- 
garded as  rebels.  But  if  successful,  they  are  afterwards  hon- 
ored as  heroes,  great  generals,  or  sovereigns  :  If  unsuccessful, 
they  are  punished  as  traitors,  or  rebels,  and  the  worst  of  men. 
So  in  respect  to  their  followers,  they  are  at  first  regarded  as 
the  canaille,  the  rabble,  or  the  mob.  If  successful,  they  are 
then  called  the  nation,  and  honored  as  patriots ;  if  unsuccess- 
fnl,  '^  wliy  then  some  are  executed,  and  they  are  called  the 
canailUy  rebels,  robbers,  &cc  Thus  goes  the  world !''  and 
that  too  without  any  regard  to  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of 
the  exertions,  censured  or  applauded. 

In  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  Darius,  during  their  contest, 
he  says,  ^^  And  indeed  the  gods,  who  always  declare  for  the 
just  causBj  have  favored  my  arms."  in  every  insurrection 
and  war  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  same  sentiment  has 
perhaps  been  entertained  by  the  successful  party.  Yet  all 
well-informed  men  know,  that  success  in  war  is  no  criterion 
for  determining  which  of  the  parties  was  in  the  right,  or 
whether  both  were  not  in  the  wrong.  Dionysius  was  success- 
ful in  his  attempt  to  overturn  the  elective  government  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  to  raise  himself  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  Love  of 
liberty  and  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  were  the  pre- 
texts by  w^hich  he  deluded  the  multitude  ;  but  when  he  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty,  he  reigned  as  a  merciless  tyrant.  Had 
he  been  unsuccessful,  he  doubtless  would  have  been  destroy- 
ed as  a  rebel.  Cromwell  was  a  successful  rebel  in  England, 
and  of  course  was  honored  as  Lord  Protector.  Had  he  fail- 
ed, he  would  probably  have  been  beheaded  or  hanged.  The 
Leaders  in  the  American  Revolution  were  at  first  regarded  as 
rebels.  And  had  they  been  unsuccessful,  many  of  them  would 
doubtless  have  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  But  success 
crowned  them  with  glory.  In  the  recent  Revolution  in  Spain 
and  Naples,  want  of  ultimate  success  exposed  many  of  the 
Leaders  to  banishment  or  death.  Had  they  been  successful, 
they  would  have  been  honored  as  Saviors.  "  Thus  goes  the 
world  ;"  for  ^'  it  is  success  makes  the  great  man,"  in  the  view 
of  the  unreflecting. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  it  being  also  certain,  that  the  roost 
wicked  designs  are  sometimes  accomplished  under  false  pre- 
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fences,  and  benevoleat  designs  defeated  for  want  of  prudence 
or  want  of  power ;  we  should  ever  be  cautious  in  estimating 
the  characters  of  those  vho  have  taken  a  lead  in  public  com- 
motions. For  at  such  times  it  often  happens  that  the  vilest  of 
men  are  exalted,  while  good  men  are  destroyed. 


FEMALE  MEDIATORS. 

Ancient  History  informs  us  that  in  the  days  of  Romulus 
a  war  occurred  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  ; — that 
during  the  war  the  Sabines  by  stratagem  obtained  possession 
of  ^e  Capitoline, — in  consequence  of  which  a  general  engage- 
ment ensued. — This  was  renewed  for  several  days  with  al- 
most equal  success.  "  The  last  engagement  was  fought  in  the 
▼alley  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirnai  hills."  After  the 
battle  had  become  general  and  the  slaughter  prodigious,  the 
attention  of  the  parties  was  attracted  by  a  company  of  Sabine 
women  who  had  been  married  to  Romans.  These  females 
with  ^*  their  hair  loose  and  their  ornaments  neglected,  rushed 
in  between  the  combatants,  regardless  of  their  own  danger, 
and  with  loud  outcries  implored  their  husbands  and  their  chil- 
dren to  desist.  U|)on  this  the  combatants,  as  if  by  mutual 
impulse,  let  fall  their  weapons,"  and  ceased  from  the  work  of 
mutual  destruction.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  union  was  soon 
formed ;  in  which  it  was  agreed  ^^  that  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius,"  a  king  of  the  Sabines,  *'  should  reign  jointly  in  Rome 
with  equal  power  and  prerogative,  and  a  hundred  Sabines 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Senate."  GoldsmitVs  Roman 
History.      \ 

In  Kobertson^s  History  of  Charles  V.  we  have  another 
pleasing  account  of  the  influence  and  agency  of  females,  in 
putting  an  end  to  a  bloody  and  destructive  war  between  the 
xiraperor  Charles  and  his  rival,  Francis,  the  King  of  France. 
Two  distinguished  women,  one  from  the  family  of  Charles, 
the  other  from  the  family  of  Francis,  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence and  agreed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
terms  of  peace.  They  accordingly  met  at  a  place  appointed, 
and  formed  a  treaty  of  peace  which  was  accepted  and  ratified 
by  the  two  monarchs. 

Such  exertions  on  the  part  of  females  in  time  of  war  to  put 
an  end  to  the  barbarous  conflict,  are  truly  amiable  and  praise- 
worthy. But  pacific  exertions  in  time  of  war  are  not  all  that 
bekmgg  to  the  province  of  females.    To  put  an  end  to  war  af- 
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arch  to  the  slave,  all  pursue  renown  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
every  pathway  that  leads  to  eminence  is  trodden  by  multitudea. 
However  much  we  may  exult  in  the  praises  of  our  cotempora- 
ries,  still  there  is  something  within  us,  that  forbids' the  aspiring 
mind  to  be  satisfied  with  a  glory  commensurate  with  our  earthly 
existence ;  something  that  prompts  us  to  obtain  a  reputation  that 
will  survive  us ;  a  wish  that  our  name?  may  be  remembered 
with  honour,  when  our  bodies  shall  have  mouldered  into  duit 
Every  effect  must  correspond  to  its  cause,  and  as  historians  and 
Poets,  the  chief  dispensers  of  earthly  renown,  chose  in  the  ear- 
liest times  to  devote  their  choicest  powers  to  the  task  of  immor- 
talizing the  fame  of  the  warrior,  those  who  sought  for  glory 
sought  to  obtain  it  by  military  prowess.  Their  deeds  and  the 
example  of  preceding  poets  induced  those  that  followed  to  a  re* 
petition  of  praise,  and  the  stream  of  glory  has  rolled  on  for  ages, 
an  unbroken  torrent  of  splendid  atrocity.  The  golden  waters  of 
fame  have  flowed  over  the  field  of  battle,  dazzling  the  eye  with 
the  brightness  of  their  surface,  and  hiding  in  their  bosom  the 
horrors  and  sufferings,  at  whose  nakedness  both  nature  and  rea- 
son recoil. 

^^  That  this  should  still  be  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  wide 
dissemination  of  that  religion  whose  great  doctrine  is  peace  and 
good  will  on  earth,  is  truly  deplorable  ;  and  to  those  who  know 
how  early  in  life  the  mind  receives  a  bias  from  education,  it 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  serious  inquiry,  why,  while  with  our 
lips  we  profess  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  the  actions,  which 
we  ,mo8t  love  to  celebrate  and  glory  in  performing,  siflljald  be 
like  those  of  the  heathens,  whose  most  powerful  deities  were 
but  their  own  evil  passions  personified. 

^^  At  this  time  great  endeavours  are  making  to  awaken  men  to 
a  sense  of  ^eir  error,  to  cause  them  to  see  how  widely  they  are 
wandering  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  excite  them  to  a  culti* 
vation  of  that  peace,  which  their  common  origin  and  ultimate 
destination,  in  addition  to  the  commands  of  religion,  so  power- 
fully recommend.  Wishing  to  contribute  his  assistance,  though 
feeble,  to  the  promotion  of  so  good  a  cause,  the  author  has  been 
induced  to  pursue  a  track  but  little  trodden  by  poets,  and  has  en- 
deavoured in  the  following  work  to  portray  some  of  the  dome»» 
tic  wretchedness,  dreadful  scenes  and  mental  depravity,  of  wldch 
war  is  the  cause.  That  this  division  is  as  good  as  any  he  might 
have  chosen,  he  will  not  pretend  to  affirm  ;  it  was  one  that  oc- 
curred to  him,  while  thinking  on  the  subject,  as  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  and  he  has  pursued  it.  How  his  labour  will  be  viewed 
by  the  public  is  now  to  be  determined ;  if  favourably,  his  inten* 
tions  will  be  answered  and  his  hopes  gratified ;  if  not,  he  will  at 
least  have  this  consolation,  that  the  attempt  in  which  he  failed 
was  in  itself  worthy  of  praise." 

The  British  Reviewer  proceeds  and  makes  a  selection  of 
six  passages  from  the  Poem  amounting  to  upwards  of  230 
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lines.  Each  passage  is  preceded  by  remarks  to  show  the  ob« 
ject  of  the  lines  selected.  The  first  passage  is  iatroduced 
with  the  following  account  of  the  work. 

^  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  poet  commen- 
CM  the  first  by  describings  a  beautiful  country  village  on  a  sum- 
mer's morning,  and  with  this  attractive  picture  contrasts  its  de- 
plorable condition  and  that  of  its  inhabitants  at  sunset,  ai\er  it 
had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  an  ene- 
mj.  He  then  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  the  following 
address  to  the  Deity : 

**  Eternal  God !  to  whom  belongs  above 
The  glorious  attribate  of  boundless  love, 
That  never  wearies,  but  is  still  the  same ; 
Father  of  life !  from  whom  our  being  came  ; 
Oh !  why  does  man,  in  whom  alone  we  find 
His  Maker's  image,  an  immortal  mind» 
Heedless  of  him  from  whom  these  mercies  flow^ 
Thus  violate  the  laws  of  love  below  ? 
Stained  with  his  fellow's  blood  before  thee  stand, 
Nor  wake  the  thunder  sleeping  in  thy  hand  ? 
Does  thy  approval  wait  upon  the  deed, 
When  by  each  other's  hands  thy  creatures  bleed  ? 
Ah!  no;  thy  laws  with  words  of  love  replete, 
By  Mercy's  angel  written  at  thy  feet, 
*  Forbid  the  strife ;  let  eailh  the  mandate  hear, 

'  And  waning  nations  tremble  and  revere." 

The  Review  thus  concludes : — 

^  We  hope  that  this  little  work  will  be  republished  in  Eng- 
land, and  adorn  the  libraries  of  the  friends  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
ranged  by  the  side  of  the  works  of  our  own  poets  upon  the  same 
interesting  and  important  subject/' 

It  raay  be  hoped  that  such  an  account  of  the  Poem  from 
Great  Britain,  will  induce  American  readers  to  examine  it  for 
diemselves. 


REMABKABLB  PRESENTATION  OF  ▲  GRAND  JURY. 

The  following  American  Document  we  have  not  yet  seen 
ia  the  Newspapers  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  however  been 
seen  in  Laondon,  and  copied  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  into 
the  Herald  of  Peace  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
accompanied  with  judicious  and  encouraging  remarks. 

^^  At  a  court  of  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas,  held  at  Geoi^e- 
town,  South  Carolina,  on  the  3d  of  November,  the  following 
presentment  was  submitted  to  the  Court  by  the  Grand  Jury  :— .- 

^^  We  present,  as  a  grievance  of  no  ordinary  character,  that  ef- 
icient  measares  have  not  been  taken  by  the  legislature  of  this 
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State  to  prevent  the  practice  of  duelling.  It  is  one  that  it  at 
riance  with  reason  and  common  sense,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
every  human  and  divine  law.  We  conceive  that  this  custom  Iws 
not  one  good  quality  to  recommend  it.  it  does  not  always,  and, 
indeed,  hut  very  seldom,  establish  the  character  of  men,  either 
for  true  courage  or  honour.  Death,  indeed,  ends  the  quar- 
rel, hut  does  not  clear  the  Jreputation.  In  all  duels  one  party 
must  be  wrong ;  and  it  not  unnrequently  happens  that  both  par- 
ties are  so.  For  two  men,  therefore,  to  aim  deadly  weapons  at 
each  other's  bodies,  where  error  and  the  passions  inseparable 
from  humanity  interpose  between  them,  is  a  species  of  madness 
unknown  to  barbarous  nations,  and  disgraceful  in  our  happjjr  coun- 
try, enlightened  as  it  is  by  the  bright  rays  of  science  and  the 
mild  beams  of  pure  religion.  We  would  recommend  to  the  1^ 
islature  of  the  State,  to  pass  such  laws  to  prevent  duelling  as 
will  compel  men  to  bring  what  they  may  term  their  hononrable 
grievances  to  the  proper  tribunals,  our  Courts  of  Justice.  In 
these  places,  consecrated  to  truth  and  justice,  passion,  revenge, 
and  mistaken  notions  of  modem  honour,  will  be  overcome,  amd 
a  practice  so  immoral  and,  above  all,  so  abominable  in  the  sight 
of  God,  be  banished  from  our  land.  It  is  only  necessary  for  men 
who  possess  character  and  influence  to  aid,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  proper  authorities  in  removing  an  evil  so  fraught  with 
mischief— that,  for  light  and  trifling  causes,  so  frequently  severs 
the  tender  ties  that  endear  us  to  each  other ;  regardless  of  the 
most  delicate  feelings,  wantonly  reduces  to  despair  a  lonely  fe- 
male and  her  helpless  children ;  and  rudely,  in  open  daylight,  in 
defiance  of  all  law,  and  with  persons  to  witness  the  extraordina- 
ry act,  deprives  us  of  men  whose  talents  and  private  virtues  con- 
tribute so  much  to  elevate  our  state  to  the  proud  rank  it  now 
holds  in  the  Union  of  our  happy  country.'^ — Mwmif^  Chronicle j 
January  18,  1824. 

The  reasonings  of  the  Grand  Jury  are  good,  and  may  be 
hailed  as  auspicious  rays  of  Southern  Light.  We  hope  they 
will  conduct  to  happy  resuhs  in  Regard  to  duelling ;  and  we 
request  the  reader  carefully  to  observe  how  pertinently  many 
of  the  remarks  will  apply  to  national  conflicts. — Of  the  cus- 
tom of  public  war,  as  well  as  of  duelling,  we  may  truly  say*^ 
"  We  conceive  that  this  custom  has  not  one  good  quality  to 
recommend  it*' — "  In  all  duels" — and  in  all  public  wars — 
"  one  party  must  be  wrong ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  both  parties  are  so*.  For  two  men,  therefore" — and  much 
more  for  iwo  armies  of  men — "  to  aim  deadly  weapons  at  each 
other's  bodies,  is  a  species  of  madness." — "  It  is  only  neces- 
sary for  men  who  possess  character  and  influence  to  aid,  by 
precept  and  example,  the  proper  authorities  in  removing  an 
evil  so  fraught  with  mischief.'' 
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HKPORT  OF  THE  COXMITTKE  ON  INDIAN  ATTAIBS. 

March  23,  1824.  The  Committee  on  iDdian  Affairs,  to  whom 
referred  the  resolution  of  the  6th  of  January,  instructing 
Ibem  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  an  act,  entitled, 
*^  An  act  making  provision  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
adjoining  the  frontier  settlements,''  passed  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1819,  Repifri : — 

Tliat  they  have  examined  the  subject  embraced  by  the  reso- 
lution, and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statement : 

The  Conmiittee  have  carefully  examined  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted,  for  the  disbursement  of  the  annual  allowance 
Blade  by  this  law,  and  find  them  very  judicious,  and  such  as  are 
best  calculated  to  effectuate  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Gov- 
enimeot 

All  the  schools  are  increasing,  and  so  urgent  is  the  wish  of  the 
Indians  to  have  their  children  educated,  that  numerous  applica- 
tions are  refused  from  the  limited  means  which  the  schools  pos- 
sess. The  time  of  tlie  children  is  not  wholly  devoted  to  their 
books,  while  at  school ;  the  g^rls  are  instructed  in  such  arts  as 
are  suited  to  female  industry  in  civilized  life,  and  the  boys  are 
required  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  husbandry.  The  advances  of  male  and  female,  in  these 
branches  are  most  satisfactory,  and  have  already  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  inducing  their  parents  to  become  less  fond  of  an  emt- 
io Jiie,  and  more  inclined  to  have  fixed  residences,  and  rely  for 
their  support  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Such  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  above  circumstances,  combined  with  some  oth- 
ers not  more  influential,  that  at  many  of  the  places  where  schools 
have  been  established,  the  Indians  have  constructed  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  now  cultivate  farms  of  considerable  extent.  They 
have  become  the  owners  of  property  necessary  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  for  the  conveniencies  of  life. 

Hie  annual  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  has  encour- 
aged the  benevolent  and  pious,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  to 
form  associations  and  collect  donations,  with  the  view  of  aiding 
the  humane  purposes  of  the  government  Hundreds  of  such  as- 
sociations are  now  in  active  operation  ;  and  they  are  much  cheer- 
ed in  their  exertions  by  the  rapid  advance  to  civilization  which 
the  Indians  have  made. 

It  requires  but  little  research  to  convince  every  candid  mind, 
that  the  prospect  of  civilizing  our  Indians  was  never  so  promis- 
ing  as  at  this  time.  Never  were  means,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  so  judiciously  devised,  and  so  faithfully  applied, 
as  provided  in  the  above  act,  and  the  auxiliary  aids  which  it  has 
encouraged.  It  is  believed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  any  plan 
for  Indian  civilization,  that,  with  the  rudiments  of  education,  the 
males  should  be  taught  the  arts  of  husbandry ;  and  the  females  to 
perform  those  domestic  duties,  which  peculiarly  belong  to  their 
sUtioDS  in  clTiUzed  lif6. 
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Theae  are  combined  in  the  exertions  now  making;  and,  from 
the  good  which  has  been  done,  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  of 
success  are  confidently  cherished.  There  are  many  Indian  na- 
tions, within  our  boundaries,  who  have  experienced  no  aid  from 
these  efforts ;  being  restricted  in  the  means,  the  benefits  are| 
consequently,  limited.  But  the  Committee  are  assured,  that  the 
continuation  of  the  appropriation,  seconded  by  the  libepal  and 
increasing  aids  which  are  afforded  by  voluntary  ^contribationSy 
will  gradually,  and  most  efifictually,  extend  the  benefits  oi  the 
law  to  the  remotest  tribes,  "who  inhabit  our  extensive  domaiD« 
This  will  be  a  work  of  time,  and  for  its  accomplishment, -great 
labor  and  perseverance  will  be  necessary.  The  progress,  how^ 
ever,  of  this  work,  may  be  more  rapid  than  any  can  now  venture 
to  anticipate.  The  instruction  and  civilization  of  a  few  enter- 
prizing  youths,  will  have  an  immense  influence  on  the  tribes  to 
which  they  belong.  As  the  means  are  constantly  applied,  the 
numbers  reclaimed  Will  increase,  and  an  increase  of  members 
will  insure,  in  a  geometrical  proportion,  success  for  the  fntore. 

The  civilization  of  the  Indians  has  been  viewed  as  a  work  of 
great  national  importance,  by  many  whose  talents  and  public  ser- 
vices have  rendered  illustrious  the  annals  of  our  country.  This 
was  an  object  of  great  solicitude  with  Washington,  and  to  all  who 
succeeded  him.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  above  law,  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  was  invited  to  the  subject,  in  almost  eveiy 
annual  message  from  the  Executive.  If  the  policy  of  this  mea- 
sure were  considered  merely  as  a  question  of  pecuniary  interest, 
it  is  believed  that  but  few  would  hesitate  to  sanction  it.  That  it 
inculcates  the  most  friendly  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, no  one,  well  informed  on  the  subject,  will  venture  to  denj. 

They  understand  the  motives  of  the  government,  and  properfj 
appreciate  it.  So  far  as  the  benefits  of  this  policy  are  extended) 
will  this  feeling  be  cherished,  and  it  affords  the  safest  guarantee 
against  future  wars.  To  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  lives  w/iich 
have  been  lost  in  the  Indian  conflicts  we  have  had,  how  much 
treasure  has  been  expended  in  our  defence !  More  money  was 
expended  in  protecting  the  exposed  parts  of  our  country  from 
Indian  depredations,  during  the  late  war,  than  would  be  required, 
if  judiciously  applied,  to  secure  the  great  plan  of  Indian  civili- 
zation. 

Shall  we,  from  recent  injuries,  indulge  a  spirit  of  hostility 
against  these  unfortunate  people  ?  The  principles  of  humanity, 
and  the  dignity  of  our  government,  forbid  it.  There  is  much  in 
their  condition  to  excite  our  sympathies,  as  men,  and  our  pro- 
tection, as  Legislators.  They  have  been  driven  from  this  wide 
domain,  to  a  territory  far  less  desirable  and  of  limited  extent. 
They  are  constantly  receding,  as  we  are  advancing. 

The  Indians  are  not  now  what  they  once  were.  'They  have 
partaken  of  our  vices,  more  than  our  virtues.  Such  is  their  con- 
dition, at  present,  that  they  must  be  civilized  or  exterminated ; 
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BO  other  alteniative  exists.  He  most  be  worse  than  sarage,  who 
can  view  with  cold  indiflference,  an  exterminatiog  policy.  All 
desire -their  prosperity,  and  wish  to  see  them  brought  witliin  the 
pale  of  civilizatloD. 

IVom  the  various  lights  in  which  the  Committee  have  Viewed 
ftue  policy  of  this  law,  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  founded  in 
justice,  and  should  not  be  repealed.  They  tlierefore  submit  to 
ttkt  House  the  following  resolution : — 

Ruohedj  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  repeal  the  law  making  an 
umual  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  civilization 
of  the  Indians. 

N.  B  The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
pleasing^  Report ;  but  these  extracts  will  afford  some  consola- 
tion to  balance  the  regrets  occasioned  by  the  Georgia  demands 
lespectiog  the  Cberokees.  We  recollect  no  other  Report  in 
CoDgresSi  more  ejypressive  of  enlightened  and  Christian  phi- 
hiDthropy.  Editor. 
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In  a  former  Volume  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  we  had  occa- 
non  to  notice  a  battle  of  two  Judges  in  one  of  our  Western 
States.  In  the  course  of  the  last  Summer  the  following  ac- 
count appeared  in  our  N'ewspapers  : — 

^  We  learn  from  Arkansas  that  on  the  t&k  of  May  a  duel  was 
fought  on  the  bank  of  Mississippi,  in  Tennessee,  between  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Scott  and  the  Hon  Joseph  Selden,  both  Judges  of 
the  Uuited  States  court  for  the  territory  af  Arkansas ; — when  at 
the  first  fire  the  latter  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  expired 
immediately,  leaving  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  to  lament  his 
folly  and  his  contempt  of  the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  re- 
ipecl !"     CentineL 

In  copying  this  account  we  have  retained  the  title  Honorable  ; 
we  think  however  that  the  epithet  infamous  would  have  been  more 
pertinent.  What  morals  are  to  be  expected  in  a  community 
whose  Magistrates  or  Judges  are  known  to  be  murderers  ? 

The  same  paper  from  which  the  battle  of  the  two  Judges 
was  taken,  contained  also  an  account  of  a  duel  between  Lieut. 
General  Lord  Londonderry  and  Ensign  Kattier.  As  a  pun- 
ishment for  this  offence,  it  is  said,  the  Ensign's  '*  name  bad 
been  struck  from  the  half-pay  list,'*  and  his  Majesty  through 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  General  Orders,  had  expressed 
his  concern  and  displeasure  "  that  an  officer  of  Lord  l^ondon- 
derry'a  high  rank  and  military  reputation  should  have  com- 
mitted himself  in  a  personal  collision  with  an  inferior  officer/' 
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We  have  since  seen  the  *^  General  Orders'*  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  containing  the  King's  reprimand  of  Lord  Londonderry. 
His  Lordship's  concern  in  the  duel  is  represented  as  a  **  trans- 
action at  variance  with  the  principles  of  subordination,  and 
dierefore  of  a  tendency  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  ar» 
my." — If  we  have  not  misunderstood  the  General  Orders,  the 
ground  of  his  Lordship's  blame  is  supposed  to  be,  his  acceptr 
ing  a  challenge  from  an  officer  so  much  inferior  to  himself  in 
rank.  From  which  it  would  seem  that  had  he  fought  with  an 
equal  and  killed  him  he  would  have  escaped  the  reprimand ! 
We  hope  however,  that  more  was  intended  than  is  expressed, 
and  that  preserving  *'  discipline"  in  the  army  was  not  the  on- 
ly object 

Professor  Griscom,  in  his  Travels,  gives  the  following  ii> 
count  of  a  duel  fought  between  two  Clergymen  in  Brussels. 

^^One  circumstance  which  I  was  credibly  informed  of,  has 
thrown  great  discredit  on  the  Protestant  cause.  Two  EngUrii 
ministers,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  clerical  functions,  qnar-' 
relied  with  each  other ;  a  challenge  was  g^ven,  and  accepted,  and 
the  dispute  was  settled  by  pistols.  Thus  reconciled,  the}*  re- 
sumed their  stations  in  the  church,  and  still  continue  to  preach.'* 

■ 

The  American  battle  of  the  two  Judges,  the  British  battle 
of  the  Lord  and  the  Ensign,  and  the  Brussels  battle  of  two 
Clergymen,  afford  some  idea  of  the  height  which  civilizatioa 
has  attained  in  th^^veral  countries ;  or  rather  the  depth  of 
Gothic  barbarism  from  which  they  have  yet  to  emerge.  Du- 
elling among  Clergymen  would  perhaps  be  unpopular  in  Brit- 
ain, and  in  the  United  States.  But  if  the  practice  is  honora- 
bUj  why  should  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  be  denied  the  road  to 
fame  ?  And  in  what  respect  is  it  more  criminal  or  more  in- 
consistent for  Ministers  to  fight  duels  with  each  other,  than  to 
encourage  their  hearers  to  fight  in  the  wars  of  Princes  or  na- 
tions f 
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After  a  brief  introduction,  and  a  call  on  the  ^*  Christian 
professor,"  on  "  Fathers"  and  "  Mothers"  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence in  the  cause  of  peace,  the  Report  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

^^  The  Ladies  of  Lymington^  Gisborough^  and  Leeds,  have  set  a 
praiseworthy  example  to  the  rest  of  their  sex,  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  Female  Auxiliary  Peace  Societies.    To  these  we  have 
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10  add  the  Ladies  of  Tavistock^  whose  formation  of  a  Female  As- 
sociation In  connexion  H'jth  the  Auxiliary  Peace  Society  estab- 
lished in  that  place,  was  adverted  to  in  a  formor  Report ;  an 
example  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  imitated  in  other  places 
where  there  are  already  Auxiliary  Societies,  as  believing  it  to 
be  calculated  more  eflcctually  to  bring  into  o{>er:ition  female 
inflaence,  in  favour  of  the  mild  ami  benignant  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  might  seem  almost  superfluoti**  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of 
mhiiBters  of  the  Gospel  on  an  occasion   like  the  present ;  It  be- 
ing tbeir  peculiar  province  to  enforce  on  men  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  our  holy  Religion  ;  but,  alas  !  so  long  and  so  general 
have  been  some  of  the  deviations  from  the  apostolic  practice, 
and  90  interwoven  with  the  occlosiastical  as  well  as  civil  institu- 
tions of  Christian  nations,  that  many  good  and  pious  men  have 
been  carried  away  with  the  prevailing  customs,  without  sufli- 
deotly  eximining  whether  they  were  authorized  by  the  Christian 
■oral  code  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.     *  *  *     Eras- 
mus, a  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastic  of  the  ]6th  century,  saw  the 
incooustency  of  War  with  Christianity ;  and  he  hsts,  with  a  Iwld- 
ness  which  redounds  to  his  honour,  publicly,  in  liis  writings, 
exposed,  with  his  usual  acuteness  and  eloquence,  the  incongruity 
of  the  character  of  the  Warrior  with  that  of  the  Christian.     And 
xhall  Protestant  Divines  of  the   19th  century  1>g  less  zealous  to 
pnrge  Christianity  from  the  corruptions  by  which  it  has  been 
debased,  than  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  the  16th  century  ?  Shall 
they  evince  less  eaniestness  in  their  attempt<«  to  restore  to  the 
Christian  character  that  genuine  mark  of  discipb'ship  which  may 
again  revive  the  observation,  ''  Behold  these  Cliristlans,  how 
they  love  one  another !"     •  •  • 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  invitntion  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  this  nation,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  your 
Committee,  that  they  have  to  announce  a  good  example  which 
has  been  set  by  our  American  brethren.  In  a  communication 
which  has  been  received  from  an  American  mission,  settled  at 
Bombay,  the  Missionaries  freely  offer  to  co-o|)crate  with  the 
London  Peace  Society,  in  its  endeavours  to  remove  the  Ptain  of 
War  from  the  Christian  profesision.     •  *  • 

Your  Committee  have  received  the  Seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  Peace  Society  of  Mcutsachmetts  and  the  Sixth  Annual 
Report  of  that  of  Rhode  hland  and  Providence  ' Plantaliom, 
These  Reports  ^ince  the  same  zoal  and  persevering  ex- 
ertions in  the  common  cause,  for  which  our  Amnricnn  en- 
adjiitors  have  been  so  eminently  distjnsui»*hiMl.  •  •  •  We 
cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  our  Tnins-atlnntic  breth- 
ren on  the  additional  bond  of  union  which  has  been  cemented  by 
Ibe  late  Treaty  between  the  two  countries,  formed  upon  the 
Doble  principle  of  reciprocally  waving  some  national  rights,  nfK)re 
effectaally  to  attain  their  object  of  eradicating  that  mo^t  wicked 
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system  of  robbery  and  murder — the  Slave  Trade.  The  philaa- 
thropic  and  humane  object  of  this  Treaty  is  highly  creditable  to 
both  the  contracting  parties.  May  tiie  future  contests  between 
two  nations  "  allied  by  common  ancestry,  common  language,*' 
and  by  religion,  be  only  those  bloodless  ones  of  endeavouring  to 
excel  each  other  in  promoting  Christian  benevolence  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  Neither  can  we  forbear  from  adverting  witk 
satisfaction  to  the  recent  address  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Congress,  in  which  he  mentions  the  proposals 
which  had  been  made  by  that  government  to  the  great  European 
Powers,  for  ^^the  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  seas;''  at 
evincing  a  more  enlightened  policy  than  that  which  has  hereto* 
fore  influenced  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  last  communication  from  the  Hants  Peace  Society,  at 
Rawden,  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  encouraging ;  but  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings  and  progress  has  not  yet  been  receiv- 
ed. The  connexion  with  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals  at 
Paris  is  maintained,  with  whom  your  Committee  exchai^ea 
publications. 

Two  new  Auxiliary  Societies  have  been  eftablished  within 
the  past  year;  one  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  the  other  at 
Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire ;  and  from  the  accounts  re- 
ceived, it  appears,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where 
there  has  been  no  regular  correspondent,  an  increasing  convio- 
tion  of  the  pacific  obligations  of  the  Gospel  is  produced,  by  the 
circulation  of  the  Tracts  and  Herald  of  Peace.  Among  other 
means  which  your  Committee  have  adopted,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  important  Gospel  principles  which  we  advocate, 
may  be  noticed,  the  plan  adopted  of  laying  the  Herald  of  Peaee^ 
as  it  comes  out,  on  the  tables  of  Reading  Rooms,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  also  adopted  measures  which 
they  hope  may  produce  a  more  extended  co-operation  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  New  editions  of  the  Tracts  Nos.  1,  3, 4, 
and  6,  besides  the  Seventh  Annual  Reportand  the  Herald  of  Peace, 
have  been  published  since  the  last  Report,  making  in  all  23,000 ; 
comprising  a  total  of  304,250,  printed  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Society.  The  sales  and  distributions  this  year  have  been 
21,750.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  and  donations  received 
this  year  is  £blb.  7f.  9  id.  But  though  your  Committee  have  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  increase  of  the  contributions  during  the 
past  year,  they  have  nevertheless  to  regret  that  their  resources 
are  not  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  embrace  new  openings  of  ser- 
vice  which  have  presented  themselves :  they  have  therefore  to  so- 
licit the  increased  exertions  of  their  friends,  to  enable  them  to 
disseminate  the  principles  of  the  Society  with  a  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity commensurate  with  their  importance. 

The  labours  of  your  Committee  are  not  directed  through  a 
channel  which  leads  to  brilliant  results — their  movements  are 
tranquil  and  unobtrusive ;   these  results,  and  these  movements 
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for  the  past  ^ear,  are  now  before  you ;  and  to  them  your  Com- 
mittee think  they  may  confidently  appeal,  as  proofs  that  they 
have  not  neglected  the  trust  reposed  in  tliem.  That  the  object, 
which  by  moral  means  only  we  are  endeavouring  to  accomplish, 
is  DOt  a  popular  one,  you  caqnot  be  ignorant.  Those  corrup* 
tioDB  of  the  Christian  system  which  we  oppose,  are  too  strongly 
upheld  by  a  complication  of  ocular  interests,  to  give  way  to 
the  light  of  truth  without  a  long  and  severe  conflict;  but  let  us, 
for  oor  encouragement,  remember,  that  this  conflict  is  the  same 
in  its  nature  as  that  which  Christianity  had  to  maintain  at  its 
fiist  promulgation.  The  interests  (at  least  the  wpposed  interests) 
of  tills  world,  and  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  always  have 
leen,  and  will  more  or  less  continue  to  be,  at  variance,  till  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of 
UiChfisL    •  •  •  — 

N.  B.    In  the  Nos.  of  the  Herald  of  Peace  which  accompani- 
ed the    aboye  Report,  there    are  several   animating   Reports 
from  Aoxiliary  Societies.    In  these  are  mentioned  some  new 
poblications  in  favor  of  peace,  and  considerable  aid  fiom  news- 
papers, in  which  important  articles  have  been  inserted.   Our  Britr 
iflh  brethren  appear  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  that  part  of  our 
President's  last  Speech  to  Congress  which  relates  to  privateering 
and  maritime  depredations.    They  are  much  gratified  with  his 
proposition  to  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  for  the  abolition  of 
tills  unjust  and  piratical  mode  of  warfare,  deeming  it  as  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  light  and  humane  principles.    They  have  al- 
so recorded  with  strong  marks  of  approbation,  the  following  seiip 
timent  pablickly  avowed  by  Mr.  Canning,  the  British  Secretaiy 
of  the  Foreign  Department — ^^  Our  ultimate  object  must  be  the 
Peace  of  the  World.^'  Editor. 
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^  Each  returning  anniversary  of  the  Rhade-Island  and  Provu 
dmee  Plantatiom  Peace  Society,  reminds  its  Directors  of  their  ob- 
ligations to  place  before  its  members  a  faithful  account  of  their 
exertions  and  prospects  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  of  the  state  of 
other  Societies  who  are  engf^ed  in  the  heavenly  cause  of  pro- 
moting ^^  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,"  Nor  would 
they  be  unmindful  of  their  paramount  obligations  to  the  God  of 
Peace,  whose  goodness  and  mercy  has  been  extended  to  us  as  a 
nation,  lA  preserving  us  from  the  direful  calamities  of  war,  and 
the  desolations  of  pestilence  and  famine.  To  Him  would  we  of- 
fer the  homage  of  our  hearts,  and  fervently  desire,  that  as  Indl- 
Tiduab,  as  a  Society,  and  as  a  nation^  we  may  never  forget  any 
of  his  benefits. 
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'^  On  reviewing  the  doings  of  the  Society  the  past  year,  th< 
Directors  view  with  regret  that  their  limited  resources  have  do 
permitted  them  to  make  greater  exertions  in  printing  and  Circo 
lating  tracts  which  might  enlighten  ttie  undenitandings  of  our  fei 
low-citizens  upon  the  sinfulness  of  that  state  of  mind  which  per 
mits  man  to  be  the  foe  oC  his  fellow-man.  They  cannot  but  hopi 
that  the  generous  subscriptions  and  donations  of  tiie  friends  o 
peace  will  enable  them  in  the  ensuing  year  to  increase  their  exj 
ertions  in  promoting  the  bouevolent  objects  of  our  Associatioa. 

^*  There  have  been  printed  and  circulated  at  the  expense  a 
the  Society  the  year  past,  live  hundred  copies  of  the  Sixth  Aii< 
uual  Report,  eight  thousand  live  hundred  cofues  of  valuable  se 
lections  on  the  subject  of  War,  attached  to  the  Rhode-Island  Jflt 
manack,  and  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  the  Friend  of  Peace 
have  been  purchased  and  distributed,  making  in  the  whole,  fiAy* 
live  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy -six  tracts,  which  havt 
been  printed,  purchased  and  circulated  since  the  formation  oi 
this  Society.  In  addition  to  this,  many  benevolent  members  oi 
this  Society  have  printed  and  purchased  at  their  own  expense, 
the  Letters  to  Governor  Strong,  and  the  Friend  of  Peace.  These 
iracts  have  been  distributed  throughout  this  State,  and  several 
of  the  sister  States.  Our  Reports  have  been  regularly  forward- 
ed to  all  the  Societies  with  which  we  correspond,  both  in  oni 
own  and  foreign  countries.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  favourably 
received,  and  that  they  have  contributed  towards  exciting  a  splr* 
it  of  inquiry  among  Christians,  whether  war  is  consistent  with 
the  spirit  and  design  of  the  peaceful  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess." 

"The  accounts  received  from  the  Peace  Societies  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  are  encoui*aging,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
seed  which  has  been  sown  will  in  due  time  yield  a  plentiful  har- 
vest. The  Ohio  Peace  Society,  with  its  branches,  is  still  devot- 
ed to  the  good  work,  an<l  the  Pennsylvania,  recently  formed,  has 
two  auxiliaries,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  the  !Statc  of  New- 
York. 

"  The  new  Societies  formed  in  ditterent  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  numerous  periodical  publications  which  appeal 
in  defence  of  pacifick  sentiments,  are  sure  indications  that  the 
publick  mind  has  become  more  enlightened  and  interested  upon 
these  important  subjects.  The  state  of  pCcice  which  we  now  en- 
joy, is  highly  f»vourabIe  to  the  progress  of  our  views,  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  our  highly  favoured  country  will  be  as  dis- 
tinguished for  its  love  of  peace,  as  for  its  love  of  liberty  ;  and 
that  those  who  profess  the  name  of  Jesus,  will  possess  aud  exer 
ciqe  his  spirit,  and  imitate  his  divine  example. 

"  Since  our  last  Anniversary,  wo  have  received  from  the  Lon- 
don Peace  Society,  several  interesting  letters,  accompanied  witli 
the  Herald  of  Peace,  and  their  Seventh  Annual  Report.     From 
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Ihese,  we  have  obtaiaed  the  cheering  intelligeDce  that  the^caaae 
if  peace  is  gradually  advanciug  in  Great-Britain  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  that  the  Society  had  then  printed  since  its 
conmeocement,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Tracts,  and  that  the  sales  and  distributions  oi*  the 
preceding  year  had  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  lour  hundred 
Mxl  ten ;  and  that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  in  subscriptions  and 
donations,  exceeded  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  dol- 
Im. 

^We  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  proceedings  and 
prmpects  of  this  and  the  other  Peace  Societies  with  whom  we 
uintain  a  correspondence.  And  from  all  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  their  labours  are  not 
ID  vain,  and  *  that  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.'  - - 


AFOLOOY  FOR  FKJULCS.      BY  A  LADY. 
[For  the  Friend  of  Peace] 


Ha.  EditoR) 


The  extract  from  the  Christian  Mirror  containing  some  re- 
marks respecting  the  influence  of  women  on  public  opinion  rela- 
tive to  war,  together  with  the  oAen  repeated  inquiries  of  my 
son,  about  12  years  old,  respecting  the  wars  recorded  in  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures,  gave  rise  to  the  following  reflections.  If  they 
contain  any  hints,  that  may  be  useful  in  promoting  the  g^nd  ob- 
ject of  your  society,  they  are  at  your  disposal. 

It  is  obsen-ed  in  the  extract  Irom  the  Christian  Mirror,  that 
^  not  one  female  writer  of  any  eminence  has  ever  employed  her 
pen  in  favour  of  peace."  Can  this  be,  because  we  delight  in  ra- 
pine and  murder?  Can  this  be,  because  we  wish  to  be  torn  from 
husbands,  sons,  brothers,  and  all  the  deare:;t  relations  of  life  ? 
Can  this  be — but  1  will  trace  the  horrors  no  farther ;  venturing 
at  once  to  deny  that  such  depravity  nttuches  itself  to  any,  except- 
iDgthe  worst  of  the  daughters  of  Adam. 

why  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  they  not  exert  all  their  influ- 
ence, and  it  is  great,  in  turning  their  husbands,  sons,  brothers, 
and  friends  from  their  false  notions  of  true  heroism  of  charac- 
ter f  We  will  inquire  into  some  of  the  prevailing  causes  of  the 
incorrect  views,  which  good  women,'  as  well  as  good  men,  have 
formed  oa  the  subject  of  war.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
Gomitries  where  the  Bible  is  read,  and  where  the  people  are,  at 
least,  nominal  Christians. 

It  is  the  custom  to  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  Children  be- 
fore they  can  attach  any  correct  ideas  to  what  they  read.  Un- 
der the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  wars  were  very  frequent. 
God  comimandtd  his  chosen  people  to  go  up  against  the  heatheni 
and  utterly  to  destroy  them.    The  extermination  oi*  man  and 
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beaM^as  sometimes  directed  by  him  who  rules  in  the  armies 
above  and  among*  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  beneath.  Chil- 
drcn  receive  these  facts  among  their  earliest  impreseions ;  and 
little  care  is  taken  to  point  out  to  the  young  inquirers,  the  causes 
which  produced  such  signal  dif^plays  of  God^s  irioral  discipline. 
Is  not  this  one  cause,  why  we  form  deep,  but  erroneous  ideas  re- 
specting war,  and  the  necessity  of  war  ?  Is  not  the  young  mind 
led  to  think  of  the  wars,  which  are  spreading  havoc  over  half  of 
tills  fair  creation  as  necessary  evils,  almost  as  natural  as  the  re- 
turn of  day  and  night,  of  seed  time  and  harvest? 

Again — we  suffer  children  to  pass  from  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  that  of  the  New,  without  leading  them  to  reflect 
on  th£  immense  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dlH 
pcnfiations. 

The  Gospel  breathes  love  and  mercy.     When  Christ   was 
born,  Angels  proclaimed  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man. 
Christ  is  the  Prince  of  peace.     Children  should  be  told  that  this 
Messiah,  this  Redeemer,  this  great  Exemplar  to  mankind,  ex- 
pressly declares  it  to  he  the  will  of  his  God  and  our  God,  that  we 
should  love  our  enemies,  that  we  should  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us  ;  that  we  must  love  one  another,  or  we  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.     They  should  be  taught  to  notice  what  a  spirit 
of  peace,  of  love,  of  lowliness,  of  benevolence,  and  of  pietji 
breathes  throughout  the  Gospels.    The  unequivocal  diflapprofatt%' 
tion,  with  which  war  is  spoken  of,  should  be  pointed  out  to  them. 
^^ Whence  come   wars  and  fightings  among  you?    Come  they 
not  of  your  lusts  ?^'    If  the  Bible  is  indeed  a  standard  of  faith,  they 
should  early  learn  to  dread  lowering  the  standard  of  virtue  there 
erected.     Jesus  Christ  has  said,  ^^  if  a  man  strike  thee  oti  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  ietl  also.^^     This  command  breathes 
only  peace,  and,  in  tiie  strongest  manner,  teaches  us  to  bear 
great  injuries,  rather  titan  return  evil  for  evil.     To  Indolent  pa- 
rents and  negligent  teachers  may  be  traced  the  evil  of  which 
the  writer  in  the  Chri!»tlan  Mirror  complains. 

Nor  is  it  from  Sacred  Writ  alone,  that  educated  children  im- 
bibe wrong  notions  concerning  war  and  the  necessit}'  of  war. 
Almost  all  the  works  of  taste,  all  classic  literature  rivet  impres- 
bions^upon  the  young  mind,  inimical  to  the  calm,  dispassionate 
voice  of  peace.  And  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  reason  why 
women  have  not  been  as  active  as  men,  in  eradicating  these  deep 
rooted  and  long  standing  errors  from  their  hearts,  is,  l>ecause 
tiieir  education  is  less  perfect.  Men  of  liberal  education  and 
liberal  views  trace  with  clearness  and  precision  effects  to  their 
proper  causes.  Tliey  clearly  see  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  carliebt  to  the  latest  ages.  It  was  their  privilege, 
first  to  have  discovered,  that  now  is  the  time  to  hope,  that  ex« 
ertions  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  will  be 
eventually  successful.  All  great  events  are  produced  by  slow, 
and  often  noiseless  steps.    Education  is  better  attended  to,  more 
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judicious  plans  are  adopted.  Teachers,  once  severe,  arc  Inying^ 
by  the  rod,  and  using  the  far  better  way  of  parental  tenderness 
and  patient  attention :  watching,  as  the  mind  develops  its  pnw- 
ezB,  pouring  in  instruction  as  it  will  bear  it,  and  with  a  ijrni,  hut 
gentle  hand,  rooting  out  error  and  implanting  principle.  Soon, 
1  trust,  will  the  Friends  of  Peace  see  well  ethicated  and  enlight- 
ened women  crowding  to  their  standard,  and  enriching  their  val- 
uable work  with  intellectual  wealth. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  neither  men  nor  women 
will  take  any  thing  upon  trust.     They  will  search  for  thorn- 
•elves,  and   see  ^^  whether  these  things  are  so.'^      Lot  each 
friend  to  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Master  persevere  in  the  cer- 
tain, though  slow  effort,  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.     To  do  this  effectually,  let  them  disseminate  knowl- 
edge ;  let  the  rising  generation  be  instructed  right  in  the  truths 
of  our  holy  religion.     Let  not  classic  knowlec^e  be  imparted 
without  leading  the  inquiring  mind  to  mark  the  hand  of  God  in 
each  eventful  period  of  history,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  break- 
ing ANrth  of  that  glorious  light,  which  burst  upon  the  world, 
'     when  the  Son  of  righteousness  arose.    Let  it  be  taught,  that, 
since  God  in  mercy  granted  a  new  dispensation ;  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  new  means  are  used  to  draw  us  to 
the  throne  of  Almighty  love.    We  now  must  love  one  another* 
wan  must  cease,  passion  must  be  subdued,  and  revenge  banished 
from  the  heart,  or  we  never  can  hope  to  rise  to  the  majestv  of 
perfected  beings,  fit  associates  for  the  high  intelligences  of  an 
eternal  world. 


NKUSON^S  CHARGE  TO  A  MinSHlPMAN. 


'^  There  are  three  things,  young  gentleman,  which  you  arc 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind. 

First,  you  must  always  implicitly  obey  orders,  without  at- 
tempting to  form  any  opinion  of  your  own  respecting  their  pro- 
priety. 

Secondly,  you  must  consider  every  man  your  enemy  who 
speaks  ill  oif  your  king.     And 

Thirdly,  you  must  hate  a  Frenchman  as  you  do  the  devil." 

Southey'^8  lAfe  of  Nelson^  Vol  i.  Chap,  lii. 

"  With  these  feelings,"  says  the  biosfraphor,  "  he  onjru«ce<l  in 
the  anti-jacobin  war;"  nor  docs  the  biograph'jr,  any  more  than 
tlie  Admiral,  appear  to  have  been  aware  tliat  such  ^^  t'uelings"  are 
antjchristian  and  diabolical,  the  reverse  of  every  thing  required 
by  the  Gospel. 

The  first  of  these  precepts  is  founded  on  one  of  the  grossest 
of  all  delusions.    What !  is  a  rational  being,  who  is  accountable 
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to  God  for  all  his  actions,  implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  man, 
fallible  like  himself,  ^^  without  attempting  to  form  any  opiaion  of 
his  own  respecting  their  propriety."  Yet  in  the  military  or  na* 
val  code,  this  precept  is  regarded  as  binding  on  soldiers  or  sea- 
men, and  even  on  all  the  snbordinate  officers,  till  you  ascend  to 
the  commander  in  chief.  On  such  ground  inferior  officers,  sol- 
diers, and  seamen,  feel  Justified  in  executing  orders  for  the  most 
horrible  acts  of  injustice,  rapine,  devastation,  and  cruelty. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  Nelson  himself  in  sev- 
eral instances  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors ;  but  success 
secured  him  from  punishment.  In  one  instance  he  disobeyed  on 
the  following  ground,  as  stated  by  himself  :-—^^  /  must  either  dis- 
obey my  orders,  or  disobey  acts  of  Parliament.  I  determined  up- 
on the  former,  trusting  to  the  uprightness  of  my  intentions,  and 
believing  that  my  country  would  not  let  me  be  ruined  for  pro- 
tecting her  commerce."     Fol.  i.  p.  50. 

Nelson  was  then  a  Captain  under  Admiral  Hughes.  In  hii 
opinion  the  orders  of  the  Admiral  were  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  an  act  of  Parliament.  The  Parliament  he  regard- 
ed as  the  higher  authority,  and  therefore  felt  justified  in  diso- 
beying the  AdmiraPs  orders.  On  the  same  principle,  when  the 
requirements  of  a  man,  however  high  In  office,  are  In  opposition 
to  the  command  of  Jehovah,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  one 
to  obev  God  rather  than  mnn. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  Nelson^s  injunctions,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  any  principle  of  reason,  justice,  or  religion, 
on  which  it  could  be  founded.  It  seems  however,  to  be  founded 
on  a  principle  which  is  well  known  to  be  false — ^^  The  King  can 
do  no  wron^y 

As  Nelson  was  a  professed  Christian,  the  turpitude  of  his  third 
precept  will  appear  by  contrasting  it  with  a  precept  of  the  Mes- 
siah : — 

Nelson.    "  You  must  hate  a  Frenchman  as  you  do  the  devil." 

Jesus  Christ.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  h^th  been  said — Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  1  say  unto 
you.  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you  ;  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  that  dcspitcfully  use  you, 
and  persecute  you." 

Now  which  is  to  be  obeyed  by  Christians,  a  Nelson  or  the  Messi- 
ah? It  will  be  urged,  that  war  can  never  be  waged  with  a  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  unless  soldiers  arc  excited  to  hate  their  antag<- 
onists,  nor  unless  they  will  yield  a  blind  and  implicit  obedience 
to  their  officers.  This  is  granted;  but  what  follows?  Not  that 
men  may  lawfully  be  excited  to  hate  one  another,  nor  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  degrade  themselves  to  a  level  with  dogs,  bj 
unreflecting  obedience  tb  unjust  mandates ;  but  that  the  whole 
business  of  war  is  offensive  to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  and 
diould  therefore  be  abolished. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  implicit  obedience  is  re- 
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quired  as  the  flnt  of  military  duties,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
officers  of  one  party  to  try  to  persuade  the  soldiers  of  the  other, 
*  to  violate  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  to  desert,  and  even  to 
chanj^  sides  in  the  contest !  Such  is  the  palpahle  inconsistency 
of  the  popular  iaws  and  usages  of  war. 


IDWARD  AUGUSTUS  HOLYOKE,  U..  0. 

[From  the  Concord  Register.] 
tlNES, 

Saggested  by  seeing  the  name  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Holtoke,  of  Salem,  oc- 
cupying toe  oldest  place  on  the  Harvard  College  Catalogue,  and  standing 
alooe,  tnularredf  among  hundreds  of  his  cotemporarieii  like  a  beacon-light 
■hioiog  amidst  a  dark  and  cheerless  eipanse. 

Hail,  venerated  man!  the  weight  of  years— 
The  agitations  of  this  fitful  life — 
The  *'  thousand  natural  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to*'-— 
The  "  besom  of  destruction,"  which  hath  swept 
0*er  cities,  and  o*er  nations,  in  the  form 
Of  earthquakes,  plac^ues,  and  devastatinpwars — 
Have  crumbled  all  thy  fellowi  to  the  dust. 
And  pnM'd  by  thee  unscath'd.    Thou,  io  thy  strength. 
*  And  by  the  help  of  an  Almightv  arm. 

Hast  stood,  an  oak  among  the  forest  trees. 

And  given  thy  shelter  to  a  weary  world. 

Thou  slandest,  still,  trreen  e*en  in  thy  old  age, 

Thou  palriarch  of  a  century  *     Ages  hence, 

When  ^neralions,  yet  unborn,  shall  ask 

The  path  to  honor,  and  to  virtuous  fame — 

To  happy,  healthful  life — serene  old  age — 

And  a  most  glorious  and  triumphant  close — 

The  name  of  HOLYOKR  shall  to  them  descend. 

Rich  in  example,  and  with  blessings  fraught.  ki. 

With  pleasure  we  transplant  the  foregoing  lines  from  a  News- 
paper into  the  pages  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  as  a  tribute  of  r^*- 
spect  justly  dun-^not  to  one  whose  laurels  are  stained  with  blood, 
but  to  a  man  of  benevolence  and  peace,  who  has  acquired  esteem 
by  doing  good.  Dr.  Holyoke  became  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society  soon  after  it  was  organized.  Early  in 
1822  he  became  a  Life  Subscriber,  hoing  then  in  his  95th  year. 
Among  the  members  of  M.  P.  S.  there  are  many  advanced  in 
years,  but  Dr.  Holyoke  is  believed  to  be  several  years  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  Member;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber of  a  Peace  Society  who  i^  now  living  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Both  before  and  af\er  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  a  great  por- 
tion of  mankind  were  in  the  habit  of  adoring  as  gods  or  Jemi- 
gods  the  most  successful  Desolaters  of  the  earth^yet  he  never 
laid,  Blessed  are  the  Wai^maktrs  ; — ^but  he  didkaj^  ^  Blessed  are 
the  FftACK-KAKKRS ;  for  thev  shall  he  called  the  sobs  of  God.'' 
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&g  Letter  from  the  Peace  Society  in  London^ 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PEACE  SOCIETY  IN  LGNDOIT. 

London^  IQth  of  1th  month,  1824. 
My  dear  Friend, 

It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  received  and  laid  befoie 
our  Committee  thy  letter  of  May  5th.  I  have  now  to  obeeir^ 
that  the  30  copies  of  No.  35,  Friend  of  Peace — 30  of  No.  6—40  of 
the  Eighth  Report — 12  Bigelow's  Address,  have  been  duly  receif^ 
ed,  and  were  cordially  acceptable.  How  we  rejoice  in  these  r^ 
ciprocations  of  friendly  offices ! 

By  the  London  Packet,  I  expect  ^ou  wilt  receive  18  copies  of 
No.  .9,  and  18  of  No.  10  of  the  Hm^ald  of  Peace,  New  Series. 
We  propose  to  send  also  the  usuat^number  of  our  Eighth  Annatl 
Report,  when  it  is  published.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  send  two 
copies  of  it  without  the  list  of  subscribers.  Tbe  Friend  of  Peace, 
I  am  glad  to  see,  continues  to  be  conducted  with  spirit ;  and,  if 
we  regard  the  subject,  is  not  deficient  in  variety.  I  tlunk  Iti 
publication  must  be  extensively  useful.  I  have  been  much  plea^ 
ed  with  Bigelow^s  Address.  '  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  ow 
Committee  if  some  of  our  great  men  in  this  country  would  lend 
their  influence  and  eaertions,  as  they  appear  to  do  with  yoii|  In 
support  of  this  glorious  caused  I  consider  that  there  is  some- 
thing  in  your  institutions  more  favorable  to  the  progress  of  pacU^ 
ic  principles  than  in  ours,  I  expect  that  America  will  very  sodn 
stand  high  in  the  world  as  a  glorious  and  enlightened  innoTator 
on  the  side  of  Peace,  national  justice,  and  humanity.  But  joo 
must  first  get  entirely  rid  of  slavery. 

•  *  *  .      «  :(e  %  * 

I  can  scarcely  say  how  much  I  value  the  personal  token  to  my- 
self— the  Friend  of  Youth.  It  is  in  itself  an  excellent  work  finr 
Ghildren — and  I  value  it  for  the  Author's  sake — my  two  eldest 
are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  respect 
and  Christian  love,  and  believe  me  thy  sincere  friend. 

Thomas  Hancock. 


REMARKABLE  CELEBRATIOX8. 


At  a  public  festival  Pausanias,  a  young  Nobleman,  assassinated 
King  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Intelligence  of 
this  event  soon  reached  Athens,  and  the  people  of  that  city  aban- 
doned themselves  to  transports  of  joy,  under  the  influence  of  De- 
mosthenes. ^^  He  also  engaged  them  to  ofi*er  sacrifices  to  thank 
the  gods  for  the  good  news,  and  by  a  decree  ordained  a  crown 
to  Pausanias,  who  had  committed  the  murder.'^  RoUm, 

So  much  for  Pagan  celebrations  in  ancient  times.  Let  us  see 
whether  ChriAlans  in  later  ages  have  been  more  humane. 

Perhaps  no  MU^Ainary  event  ever  made  a  deeper  or  more  do- 
rable  impression  W  horror  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  snr< 
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roonding  nations,  than  the  massacre  which  occurred  in  France, 
ia  1572,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  By  treacherous  promi- 
ses and  professions,  the  Huguenots  or  Protestants  had  been  hilled 
and  pat  off  their  guard  till  preparations  had  been  completed  for 
their  destrnction.  Then  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
the  signal  was  given,  and  the  butchery  commenced.  '^  About 
500  gentlemen  were  murdered  in  Paris  alone,  and  nearly  10,000 
persons  of  inferior  condition.  The  same  barbarous  orders  were 
MDtto  all  the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  a  lilie  carnage  en* 
niedjit  Rouen,  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  several  other  citie;).  Sixty 
thomnd  Protestants  are  supposed  to  have  been  massacred  in  dii- 
fcpent  parts  of  France.  Persons  of  every  condition,  age,  and  sex, 
mspected  of  adhering  to  the  reformed  opinions,  wore  involved 
in  one  undistinguished  ruin.'^^  Modern  Europe, 

With  pleasure  we  observe  that  in  the  present  age  this  horri- 
ble slai^hter  is  deplored  and  detested  by  Catholics  us  well  as  by 
Protestants ;  but  in  the  age  of  its  occurrence,  ''^  at  fiomc,  and  in 
Spain,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  subject  of  pub 
lie  rejoicings ;  and  solemn  thanks  were  returned  to  God  for  its 
locceiB,  under  the  name  of  the  triumph  of  the  church  militant." 
Not  only  so,  the  French  ^*  Parliament  instituted  an  annual  pro 
cesBioD,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  honor  of 
the  same  event !'' 

Ifow  we  may  ask,  which  was  the  more  heathenish  and  inhu 
aan,  the  Pagan  celebration  at  Athens,  or  the  Christian  celebra- 
tions in  France,  Rome,  and  Spain  ?    Alas !  how  oilen  have  Chri»>- 
tiaos  celebrated  exploits  as  praiseworthy  and  glorious,  which 
Heaven  must  abhor  and  posterity  condemn  !     Why  are  not  the 
vual  celebrations  of  victories  obtained  in  war  as  perfectly  hea- 
thenish and  barbarous,  as  either  of  those  which  have  now  been 
exhibited?    And  why  may  not  assassins,  duellists,  highwaymen, 
and  bucaniers,  as  well  as  other  warriors,  celebrate  Uieir  respec- 
tive victories?  If  men  of  this  age  censure  the  Catholics  of  former 
times  for  celebrating  the  victory  obtained  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  should  we  not  beware  lest  our  prejudices  and  passions 
expose  us,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  censure  of  future  and  more 
enlightened  generations  ? 

What  is  the  tendency  of  the  usual  celebrations  of  victories  iu 
Christendom,  but  to  harden  the  heart,  to  cherish  tln^  pa^^sions  for 
strife,  to  perpetuate  national  prejudices,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  o. 
fatore  collisions  and  calamities  ?  If  u  ni:ui  of  real  benevolenct? 
has  been  assailed  by  a  misguided  neighbor,  and  in  defending  him- 
self has  happened  to  kill  the  assailant,  what  would  be  his  fccl- 
inga  and  conduct  ?  He  would  indeed  be  grat(^ful  to  God  for  his 
own  preservation,  but  could  he  wish  a  public  celebration  of  his 
victory, and  exult  in  the  fall  of  his  brother?  (Jould  he  thus  vio- 
late the  laws  of  Heaven  and  )n£ult  or  wound  <h«^  frioptK  of  the 
•lain! 
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PUBLIC  FEELING  IMPROVED. 

To  neutralize  the  objection  against  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, founded  on  the  tact  that  he  was  formerly  a  duellist,  a  wri- 
ter in  the  American  Statesman  has  reminded  his  readers,  that 
*^  most  of  the  distinj^uished  oflicers  of  the  Revolution  were  con- 
cerned in  affairs  of  honor ;  and  that  the  present  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation  lent  his  countenance  to  this  debased  and  debating 
relick  of  chivalry/^  In  proof  of  the  latter  fact,  he  has  published 
letters  that  patsscd  between  General  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Monroe 
in  1797,  in  which  each  of  them  professed  a  willingness  to  Jight 
should  the  other  be  disposed  to  challenge.  The  writer  then 
proceeds  to  say, — 

''The.  practice  of  aiijusting  persona!  animosities  by  an  appeal  to  wms  It 
fioir  deservedly  reprobated  by  the  high-minded  and  honorable  of  all  en- 
lightened nations.  The  progress  of  moral  science  and  the  holy  and  iuppj 
influences  of  the  Chriistian  religion,  have  ra'ised  a  tone  and  standard  of  put 
lie  sentiment,  which  discountenance  it.  But  there  has  been  a  time  when 
public  sentiment,  in  one  portion  of  our  country  at  least,  not  only  encoum- 
ed  but  required  it  for  the  defence  of  reputation.  Then  it  was  that  the  ium* 
viduals  to  whom  [  have  alluded  committed  the  offence  which  I  admit  is  m^ 
luni  in  M,  and  not  merely  )>rohibU\un. — It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such 
would  now  l)e  the  resort  of  either  of  them.  Their  splendid  reputatioiii, 
which  exist  on  public  opinion,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  would  not 
outrage  the  moral  feelings  of  their  countrymen." 

These  remarks  sire  here  introduced,  not  for  any  elect! oneerii^ 
purpose,  but  to  show  the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  duelling,  and  to 
lead  all  who  delight  in  blood  to  reflect  on  the  destiny  which 
awaits  them.  On  a  future  day  some  writer,  to  set  aside  an  ob- 
jection against  war-makers,  may  have  occasion  to  repeat  the 
apology  for  duellists  with  little  variation,  and  say  in  their  behalf^ 
~^^  The  practice  of  adjusting  fiat  Jorm/ animosities  by  an  appeal 
to  arms  is  no-o:  deservedly  reprobated  by  the  high-minded  and 
honourable  of  all  nations ;  but  there  has  been  a  time  when  pub- 
lic sentiment  not  only  encouraged  but  required  it  for  the  defence 
of  reputation.  Then  it  was  that  the  individuals  to  whom  1  have 
alluded,  committed  the  offence. — It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
such  would  no^£  he  the  resort  of  either  of  them." 

While  Christians  of  a  more  enlightened  age  may  candidly  ad- 
mit the  force  of  such  an  apology,  will  they  not  blush  for  the  bar- 
barity of  their  ancestors,  who  approved  "the  practice  of  adjust- 
ing personal  animosities,  or  national  anhnositics^  by  an  appeal  to 
arms?" — "Forget  not,"  says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  "  that  the  lever 
of  power  has  no  other  fulcrum  than  opinion."  The  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  "  the  lever"  of  duelling  and  "  the  lever"  of 
national  hostilities.  Let  public  opinion  be  enlightened,  and  both 
customs  will  be  consigned  to  infamy  and  oblivion. 

One  renjark  more  may  be  useful.  If  the  writer  in  the  States- 
man is  correct,  no  apology  can  be  admitted  for  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  may  hereafter  engage  iu  duelling ;  for  public  senti- 
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nent  has  ceased  to  ^^  require^^  the  practice.    Nor  can  they  any 
longer  be  regarded  as  ^^  gentlemen  oi  honor  ;^^  for  such  ^'  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  is  now  deservedly  reprobated  by  the  high-minded 
and  honorable  of  all  enlightened  nations/' '—In  former  times  the 
word  knaroe  signified  a  "  6oy"  or  a  "  servant  ;"  but  it  now  signi- 
fies ''a  petty  raacal^^  a  ^^ scoundrel  p'*  so  the  word  duellist  was 
formerly  understood  to  mean  a  ^^  gentleman  of  honor,**'  but  hence- 
ferth  it  may  signify  a  low-minded  man^  a  malicious  felon  !     So  let 
it  be :  and  let  as  hope  that  similar  changes  will  occur  in  tho 
BeaDiDg  of  the  words  soldier^  warrior^  and  conqueror. 


ADDRESS  TO  GENERAL  LAFAYETTE, 

From  the  Slaves  in  the  Land  of  Freee^t, 

[From  the  Centinel.] 

Massa,  General  Lafayette, 
We  poor  Negroes  not  forget, 
How  you  came  to  this  good  land. 
When  our  White  men  made  a  stand, 
Anxioxis  for  their  Liberty, 
Though  they  little  were  from  free ; — 
How  for  them  you  bravely  fought. 
When  to  war  the  tribes  were  brought — 
Fought  for  Freedom  and  for  Life. 
Deeming  this  a  glorious  strife. 

Now  again  you  come  to  see 
Grand  effects  of  Liberty ; 
Freemen  make  their  voices  swell, 
Loudly  boasting  "  All  is  well," — 
Welcome  you  in  every  Slate, 
Friend  of  man  both  good  and  great, 
Who  in  time  of  fearful  need, 
JoinM  their  cause,  exposed  to  bleed. 
Telling  with  unbounded  glee, 
How  they  give  their  hearts  to  thee ! 

Now  Massa,  the  General,  the  Liberty  man. 

We  ask  you  some  questions  as  well  as  we  can  : — 

As  the  VVhites  gain'd  the  Freedom  for  which  they  contended, 

Could  you  have  supposed,  when  the  war  had  thus  ended, 

That  they  would  bind  over  the  African  race, 

To  thraldom  unceasing  and  endless  disgrace — 

Inflicting  more  evils  as  thousands  to  one, 

Than  the  Rulers  of  Britain  on  them  had  e'er  done, — 

Ah,  hold  us  as  cattle  for  barter  and  sale, 

And  leave  us  desponding  our  state  to  bewail  ? 
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Did  you,  Sir,  imagine  such  pleaders  for  right, 
Would  quickly  prove  Tyrants  and  substitute  might, — 
And  kill  the  poor  Negroes  who  seek,  but  in  vain. 
To  shake  off  their  Fetters  their  Freedom  to  gain  ? 

Or  could  you  in  coming  once  more  to  this  land — 
Where  you  in  their  quarrel  obtain^  a  command, 
Anticipate  finding  one  sixth  of  the  nation, 
Subjected  as  brutes  and  denied  education  ? — 
A  number  far  greate^c  than  half  of  the  Whites, 
When  they  unto  blood  were  contending  for  rights ! 

Yet  such  is  the  case,  Sir,  at  this  very  hour, 

While  White  men  are  boasting  of  Freedom  and  Power; 

Yes,  while  thev  in  myriads  together  are  meeting, 

To  hail  your  vrival  and  give  you  a  greeting ! 

But  while  they  report  that  iien  millions  of  men, 

Unite  in  proclaiming  your  praises  ag^in. 

One  million  and  a  half  of  this  very  number. 

Are  treated  as  Slaves — and  their  Masters  still  slumber, 

While  wrongs  so  enormous,  oppressions  so  dire. 

Forebode  insurrc^ion,  destruction,  and  fire  ! 

As  you  are  a  lover  of  Freedom  indeed, 

These  truths  must  affect  you,  and  make  your  heart  bleed. 

Approving  in  age  what  you  did  in  your  youth. 

In  fighting  for  Freedom,  for  Glory,  and  Truth, — 

Can  you  be  contented  to  see  us  enslaved. 

By  freemen  who  laud  yoM  for  valor  that  saved  ? 

What,  Sir,  can  you  fancy  our  feelings  to  be. 
When  White  men  proclaim — *  It  is  good  to  be  free — 
That  violence  and  slaughter  in  Liberty^s  cause. 
Are  sanctioned  by  heaven  with  loudest  applause — 
That  men  who  thus  hazard  their  lives  and  their  name, 
Shall  shine  as  Immortals  in  Temples  of  Fame  ?' 

How  plainly  they  tell  us  the  course  to  pursue. 

In  all  the  applauses  they  lavish  on  you ! 

The  plaudits  and  speeches  pronounced  by  their  breath. 

Inculcate  the  doctrine  of  ^'  Freedom  or  death !" 

We  have  their  example  in  word  and  in  deed. 

To  rouse  us  to  action — though  thousands  may  bleed — 

Though  innocent  victims  by  myriads  may  fall, 

To  settle  the  question  by  powder  and  ball ! 

We  bear  our  oppressions  with  patience  so  great. 

That  some  may  suppose  us  abandoned  by  fate. 

To  suffer  injustice,  and  never  to  rise, 

While  the  sun  keeps  his  station  and  shines  from  the  skies. 

But  Fetters  and  Freedom  so  coupled  together, 

Must  sooner  or  later  produce  stormy  woHth^r. 
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Uoleis  some  exertion  shall  shortly  be  made, 

To  mend  our  coDditioD,  and  not  to  degrade  ; — 

Jeborah  who  made  us  may  suffer  a  roan, 

Of  sable  complexion  to  form  such  a  plan, 

As  made  St.  Domingo  a  region  of  sorrow, 

Of  riot  and  carnage,  destruction  and  horror ! 

We  wish  to  prevent  a  condition  so  awful, 

Ahho'  we  are  told  that  such  measures  are  lawful ! 

We  therefore  solicit  assistance  from  you, 

As  ooe  to  whom  deference  is  ownM  to  be  due. 

If  millions  to  you  have  surrendered  the  heart, 
Direct  them,  O  General !  to  act  the  good  part — 
To  take  off  our  Fetters  with  wisdom  and  grace, 
To  treat  us  as  brothers,  tho'  sable  our  race. 
Allow  us  instruction,  and  fit  us  to  live. 
Then,  to  crown  other  blessings,  our  Liberty  give, — 
That  we  may  unite  in  applauding  your  name, 
^The  Friend  of  mankind,''  and  deserving  of  fame. 

But  while  we  continue  as  slaves  to  your  friends, 
Who  hold  us  in  bondage  for  sinister  ends ; 
How  can  we  our  shackles  and  sorrows  forget, 
To  sing  alleluias  for  General  Fayette  I 
As  yon  are  surrounded  from  morning  to  night, 
By  men  whom  our  presence  can  never  delight, 
Excuse  us  in  sending,  by  aid  of  the  press, 
hi  the  Newspaper  form,  our  humble  Address. 

FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SLAVES. 


AUSPICIOUS  OCCURRENCES. 

1.  In  Aodover,  in  the  state  of  New  Yorki  a  Reading  Peace  Society  was 
foraied  on  the  6th  of  JuIYi  1824.  Amherst  Kingsbury,  Esq.  President ;  Baf- 
iiabas  Reed,  Secretary;  Deacon  Asa  S.  Allen,  Treasurv^r;  Caleb  Kingsbury, 
Roswell  Adams,  and  Luther  Strong,  Diri^ctor^j.  Application  has  been  made 
to  the  M.  P.  S.  for  Tracts.  The  Constitution  is,  in  general,  similar  to  those 
of  other  Peace  Societies.  Their  Annivenar)*,  however,  is  to  l>e  on  the  4th 
of  Joly ;  and  in  the  9th  Article  it  is  said, ''  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  mem- 
her  otthe  Society  to  try  to  suppress  all  quarrels,  contentions,  and  lawsuits 
which  may  fall  under  his  notice." 

2.  The  Quebec  Gazette  for  Sept.  23,  1R24,  contains  nn  account  of  ■  Peace 
Society  which  had  recently  been  formed  in  that  city,  Auxiliury  to  the  Soci- 
ety in  London.    Thomas  Cary,  Esq.  was  appointed  Secretary. 

3.  Mr.  Matthew  Simpson,  whose  name  ha.s  Item  several  times  mentioned 
•a  this  work,  continues  his  exertions  in  procuring  subscribers  for  his  book, 
•omprisiDg  the  Solemn  Review  and  seven  Mumbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace. 
By  recent  letters  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Minis- 
ters of  different  denominations,  in  Iwtlve  totcnsy  had  subscribed  for  3H8  co- 

Cies,  which  he  was  then  delivering ;  that  since  he  bo^.in  the  cnterjirize  he 
ad  procured  subscriptions  for  about  2,8(MJ  books  ;  that  bc«ideb  wh-it  he  had 
told  he  had  distributed  gratuitously  nearly  (KM)  Tracts,  wlurli  had  been  en- 
trotted  to  his  care  for  that  purpose  by  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  and  in- 
dividnals.    The  subscriptions  were  obtained  in  four  States,  New  York,  Ver- 
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mont,  Conneeticut,  and  Manachusetts.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Simpson  hu 
very  generally  been  well  received.  He  thinks  that  *'  nine  tenths  of  the 
people  would  join  Peace  Societies,  but  they  sav  the  Bible,  the  Missionary, 
and  other  demands  in  the  same  way  are  so  hard  upon  them  that  they  have 
not  cash  to  spare.  Among  hundreds,  I  believe  I  did  not  converse  with  tea 
persons  who  did  not  approve  the  work." — He  adds,  **  The  clergy,  I  believe, 
arp  convinced  generally  ;  but  few  of  them  preach  it  openlv,  frankly,  and  ai 
its  impoitance  demands.— I  profess  myself  an  Episcopalian,  but  not  mfigMing 
onn,  and  defend  the  principle  on  no  other  ground  than  as  it  tends  to  peace 
and  lova^ 

4.  At  (Ae  late  mectini:  in  ihc  city  of  Washington,  when  General  Lafayette 
was  welcomed  by  the  Officers  of  the  American  government,  the  followina 
benevolent  sentiment  whs  s^iven  as  a  toast  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Common  Council ; — **  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  :  Let  their  on- 
ly contention  in  future  be,  which  shall  best  defend  the  rights  of  man.  They 
have  begun  nobly  by  making  the  slave-trade  piracy.'* 

This,  ot  a  siinilnr  sentiment,  expressed  on  various  occasions  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  has  frequently  appeared  of  late  in  our  Newa- 
pa[>ers.  From  this  wc  gladly  infer,  that  unchristian  prejudices  are  sttbsid« 
insr,  and  benevolent  feelings  gaining  ground,  between  the  people  of  the  two 
countries.  But  the  sentiment  as  expressed  in  the  toast,  in  the  presence  of 
General  Lafayette  and  the  officers  of  our  government,  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, as  the  General's  popularity  in  these  States  resulted  from  the  part  he  act- 
ed in  our  war  with  Gieat  Britain.  It  seemed  to  imply  a  philanthropic  desire 
that  old  prejudices  should  br  done  away,  and  that  more  friendly  feelinn  be- 
tween the  two  nations  should  be  cherished  and  become  permanent  If  sveh 
noble  sentiments  should  be  duly  cultivated,  they  will  afford  ample  securitj 
against  the  recurrence  of  any  future  hostilities  ;  and  this  surely  would  be  a 
much  cheaper,  as  well  as  much  surer  mode  of  defence,  than  the  usual  prepar- 
ations for  war. 

"  They  have  begun  nobly  by  making  the  slave-trade  piracy ;"  bat  both 
nations  have  still  much  to  do  to  become  consistent  in  defending  the  rights 
of  man.  Why  should  the  domettie  slave-trade  be  tolerated  as  lawful  com- 
merce, while  the  foreign  trade  is  denounced  as  piracy  .'  And  why  should 
slavery  itself  be  perpetuated,  if  the  trade  in  slaves  has  become  the  worst  of 
crimes  ? 


Notices. 


The  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  requires  the  subscrip- 
tion of  one  dollar  annually  tu  constitute  a  member. 

The  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts  at  the 
wholesale  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  Numbers  of  the  F*riend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  may  also 
be  had  by  subscribers,  of  ihc  Editor,  at  lu  cents  a  copy,  or  10  dollars  a  hun- 
dred 
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PRESlDSlfT   DWIGHt's    ANTICIPATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Travels,  Dr.  Dwight 
indulged  himself  in  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  future  pros- 
perity and  peace  of  the  United  States.  Having  mentioned  the 
Tarious  advantages  already  enjoyed  by  his  countrymen,  and 
the  institutions  which  they  have  established  for  improving  the 
ftate  of  society,  be  gives  us  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  The  Chinese,  with  very  corrupt  moralfl,  have,  as  a  nation^ 
aiild  and  gentle  manners.  Miiy  not  sach  manners  grow  as  elfect- 
nally  out  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and  Christianity,  as  out  of 
idolatry,  ignorance,  and  slavery  ?  Particularly,  will  not  such 
manners  spring  up  from  these  sources,  if  my  countrymen  should, 
as  a  body,  come  to  understand  the  true  nature  ol*  war,  and  bate 
it  accordingly ;  and  should  they,  as  would  be  the  necessary  con- 
lequence,  prize  peace  according  to  its  inestimable  value.  The 
manners  of  the  people  of  New  England,  unless  1  mistake,  are 
already  more  gentlf*,  more  softened,  in  the  middle  and  inferior 
classes,  than  in  those  of  the  same  classes  in  most  other  countries. 
Perhaps,  also,  they  more  generally  detest  war.  The  institutions 
which  have  given  these  characteristics  to  the  people  of  New 

figiand,  will  give  them  to  any  other  p^^ople,  and  these  institu- 
Vm  are  spreading,  both  their  reputation  and  their  ellicacy, 
rough  the  United  States;  tiieir  |jnn?re*is  i-s  silent  indeed,  and  is 
made  amid  many  preju(ii<  cs  and  .lii]iculti<>s,  hut,  a^  1  (>eiii^vn,  is 
real.  Christiatiity  slamps  an  immense  \:\\\h\  on  human  Lib.  at 
the  period  in  which  tin*  ble^^ings  of  'mmortalilv  an;  tu  lie  ob- 
tained. In  this  manner,  it  ext  rminatfs  ,:ntl':,  ;ind  ail  other  wirs 
besides  that  which  is  pur  'ly  d  'r-'isive.  In)-,  t'l  '^f  two  yowrces 
have  arisen  mo«t  of  the  cuai*se,  bara»b,  tiger-iike  feelings  oi'  the 
Vol  IV.  No.  3.  9 
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human  min  J ;  and  most  of  that  gross,  odious,  and  brutal  behavioiir 
extensive!}'  seen,  both  in  countries  which  call  themselves  clwUr 
izod,  and  in  men  who  challenge  to  themselves  the  character  of 
gentlt^men.  Religion  is  plainly  extending  its  influeDce  over  these 
states,  although  much  less  rapidly  than  every  good  man  must  wish, 
and  wherever  it  prevails,  softens  and  harmonizes  both  the  heart 
and  behaviour.  That  it  will  hereafter  increase  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  if*  the  general  be- 
lief of  Chris- ians.  That  it  will  iirst  shed  its  happy  inBiiPDCe 
upon  the  nations  where  it  already  exists,  may  be  regarded  a«  a 
thing  of  cour-e ;  and  here,  certainly,  as  probably  as  in  any  other 
country.  Should  tiiis  expectation  be  realized,  both  the  mannen 
and  inor.ils  of  the  Americans,  as  a  people,  will  be  raised  to  it 
higher  dc^gree,  on  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence,  than  the 
world  has  hitherto  witnessed." 

Such  anticipations  afford  present  pleasure  to  the  philantbro* 
pist  and  the  Christian.  It  is  very  true  that  '*  Christianity  stampe 
an  ioestimable  value  on  human  life;"  but  it  is  not  by  this  im- 
pression only  that  it  operates  for  the  extermination  of  ^^  diielt 
and  all  other  wars."  Tbe  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance  which 
it  enjoins,  has  a  powerful  influence  on  men  of  reflection. 

Dr.  Dwight  was  probably  correct  in  supposing  that  **  from 
these  two  sotirces,  duels  and  other  wars,  have  arisen  roost  of 
thn  coarse  and  tiger  like  feelings  of  the  human  mind."  But 
he  seems  to  have 'been  under  a  misapprehension,  as  many 
others  are,  as  to  the  extent  in  which  (*hristianity  tends  to 
exterminate  *'  duels  and  all  other  wars."  For  he  except! 
"  that  vvhich  is  purely  defensive."     Here  we  may  ask  :— 

1.  When,  or  v\here  was  there  ever  a  duel  or  a  public  war 
which  was  '*  purely  defensive"  on  either  side  ?  Or  when  wai 
thrie  a  duel  or  a  war  in  which  both  parlies  did  not  profess  to 
act  in  self-defence? 

2.  If  Christianity,  or  any  thing  else,  shall  exterminate  all 
offensive  wars,  will  it  not  at  the  same  time  render  defensive 
wars  absolutely  impossible  ?  If  there  be  none  to  insult  orchal- 
lei)2:e,  duelling  must  cease  of  course.  So  if  there  be  no  aggress- 
ing or  assailing  coveni:uent,  there  can  no  opportunity  even  fiM 
a  pretended  defensive  war.  if  there  be  no  one  to  give  the  first 
blow,  a  second  blow  will  be  impossible. 

We  may  here  remark,  th.«t  llu-re  is  precisely  the  same  reason 
for  making  a  distinction  between  offensive  and  defensive  duet 
liriiji:,  as  between  offensive  and  defensive  war.  In  regard  tc 
each,  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  which  was  in  fact  the  aggressor; 
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tni  as  difficult  to  say,  at  the  close  of  a  conflict,  which  party 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  most  guilty  iii  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  the  anticipations  of  Dr.  Dwight  will 
be  realized  in  our  country  ;  and  such  a  hopj  may  well  excite 
every  (christian  patriot  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions  for  hasten- 
ing the  glorious  day.  All  that  can  be  done  should  be  done, 
10  diffuse  the  light  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy. 


MEMORABLC  EXAMPLS  OF  ALIA  BUYE. 

Beubting  that  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept, 
tnd  tbat  nothing  is  more  wanted  than  good  rulers  to  preserve 
peace  among  men,  we  shall  now  exhibit  the  example  of  an 
amiable  princes  ^,  who  reigned  in  India  for  thirty  years.  The 
foliovriog  account  is  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Sir  John  ' 
Malcolm's  Memoirs  of  Central  India.  The  Reviewer  ob- 
aerves : — 

*^Sir  John  Malcolm  was  personally  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  individuals  whom  he  describes;  and  living  in  the  country, 
and  associating  with  all  classe^-it,  he  gathered  at  llrst  hand,  the 
impres^don  which  had  been  made  on  the  community  at  large,  by 
the  administration  and  character  of  its  different  chiefs. 

^  Among  the  portraits  with  which  he  has  presented  us,  one  of 
(he  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable,  is  that  of  Alia 
Bhye,  who  marcied  into  the  Holkar  family,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  ascended  the  throne,  in  1765,  and  reigned  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty  years.  Sir  John  Malcolm  dwells  on  the 
character  of  this  illustrious  lady,  as  the  model  of  all  that  is  just, 
magnanimous,  and  wise ;  and  her  conduct,  as  he  represents  it, 
teems  fully  to  justify  his  eulogium.  Her  reigii  was  the  com- 
nencement  of  a  new  and  brilliant  era  of  prosperity  and  peace  ; 
it  was  a  gleam  of  happiness,  such  as  had  seldom  shone  on  the 
ill-fated  country  over  which  her  good  genius  was  now  to  preside 
with  such  felicity  and  glory*  The  spirit  of  moderation  and  jus- 
tice which  ever  ruled  in  her  counsels,  quelled  all  opposition  to 
her  measures.  She  was  regular  in  the  despatch  of  business;  sat 
daily  in  open  court  for  the  administration  of  jiisitice  ;  was  naturally 
disposed  to  gentleness  and  clemency,  and  was  only  severe  when 
jast  occasions  required  it ;  order  and  economy  reigned  through 
every  branch  of  the  revenue  department ;  and  a  great  part  of  her 
income  was  expended  in  works  of  charity  and  religion.  Her 
whole  reig^  indeed  presents  one  continued  and  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  ascendancy  of  worth  and  wisdom  among  mankind. 
These  were  the  main  pillars  of  her  throne,  the  true  foundation  ef 
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her  power.  It  was  not  bj  bcr  armies,  but  by  tbc  force  of  her  char« 
acter  that  sbe  ruled  and  preserved  her  dominions  in  peace,  in  a  time 
of  general  confusion  and  trouble.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  cooverain^ 
with  an  intelligent  Brahmin  respecting  the  character  of  this  prin- 
cess, ventured  to  question  the  propriety  of  such  a  liberal  expeiH 
diture  on  religious  edifices ;  to  which  the  latter  replied,  by  askings 
•  Whether  Alia  Bhye,  by  spending  double  the  money  on  an  army 
that  she  did  in  charity  and  good  works,  could  have  preserved  her 
country  for  above  thirty  years  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  while 
the  rendered  her  subjects  happy,  and  herself  adore4?  No  person,* 
he  added,  <> doubts  the  sincerity  of  her  piety;  but  if  she  had 
merely  possessed  worldly  wisdom,  she  could  hare  devised'  no 
moans  so  admirably  calculated  to  effect  the  object.  I  w^,'  aaid 
he,  ^in  one  of  the  principal  offices  at  Poooah,  during  thp  last 
years  of  hor  ndministratinn,  and  know  well  what  feeUog^  were 
excited  by  the  mere  mention  of  her  name.  Among  the  princes 
of  her  own  ntition,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  sacrilege 
to  have  become  her  enemy,  or,  indeed,  not  to  have  defended  her 
against  any  hostile  attempt.  She  was  considered  by  all  in  the 
same  light.  The  Nizam  of  the  Deckan  and  Tippoo  Sultan  srranted 
her  the  same  respect  as  the  l^aishwah ;  and  Mahomedans  joined 
with  Hindus,  in  prayers  for  her  long  life  and  prosperity.^ 

^^  Among  her  own  subjects.  Alia  Bhye  never  experienced  the 
slightest  disturbance.  There  could  not  indeed  be  any  oppositioa 
to  her  authority,  which  was  continually  exercised  in  acts  of  benefi- 
cence and  justice.  Sir  John  Malcolm  details  several  anecdotes 
in  conlirmation  of  the  character  of  this  distinguished  princess ; 
and  he  states,  that  he  collected  his  information  from  all  classes^ 
who  Tied  with  eirch  other  in  their  veneration  for  her  memory.^ 

We  have  now  before  us  a  princess^  whom  Christians  would 
denominate  a  heathen  or  a  pagan.  We  earnestly  request  our 
readers  to  examine  it  impartially,  and  then  compare  it  with 
the  characters  of  the  most  renowned  emperors  and  kings  oi 
Christendom.  What  was  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  Edward  IIL 
of  England,  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  dr  Louis  XIV.  oi 
France,  compared  with  Alia  Bby9*!  Was  not  each  of  these 
celebrated  Robbers  a  demon  of  mischief,  a  curse  to  his  own 
country,  and  a  scourge  to  neighbouring  nations,  while  Alia 
Bhye  was  an  angel  of  peace,  justice,  and  beneficence !  We 
hear  in  our  day  loud  complaints  against  the  pirates ;  but  is  il 
not  a  fact,  that  either  of  the  European  monarchs  which  have 
been  named,  was  justly  chargeable  with  more  mischief  and 
injustice,  more  robbery  and  murder,  than  the  aggregate  of  all 
that  has  been  done  by  pirates  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  fifty 
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yean?  Who  then  would  not  rather  appear. at  the  bar  of  a 
benerolent  Grod,  with  the  name  of  a  pagan,  and  the  character 
of  Alia  Bhye,  than  with  the  name  of  a  Christian,  and  the  char- 
acter of  a  sanguinary  sovereign,  who  gloried  in  the  destruction 
of  baman  beings?  In  Alia  Bhye  we  see  what  is  wanting  in 
Christian  rulers  to  preserve  their  dominions  from  internal  tu- 
mult and  external  violence.  It  was  not  by  armies  trained  to 
blood,  but  by  the  force  of  her  own  wise,  just,  and  beneficent 
character,  that  she  preserved  her  subjects  from  the  horrors  of 
insurrection  and  public  war.  Well  may  the  warring  rulers  of 
Christendom  blush  when  they  compare  themselves  with  the 
pagan  princess.  Alia  Bhye  !  Shall,  then.  Christians  remain  so 
blind  as  to  listen  to  the  highest  eulogjums  on  the  greatest  pests 
of  human  society,  the  greatest  tormemoi  s  and  destroyers  of 
the  human  race  ? 


CONTRAST   OF   JUGGERNAUTS    AND   THEIR   DEVOTEES. 

The  Missipnary  Magazine  for  October,  1624,  gives  the 
fi)IlowiDg  paragraph,  as  spoken  before  the  Christian  IVIissionary 
Society, by  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  India.  He  thought, 
that  in  several  respects,  the  missionary  labours  in  India  had 
been  useful ;  but  he  observes : — 

'^Jt  has  been  stated  erroneously,  that  the  worship  of  Jug^er- 
oaat  has  decreased.  It  is  but  two  years  since,  that  I  saw  at  Kiuat 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  worshipping  that  idol.  I  saw  the 
dead  lying'  in  the  roads  and  in  the  field:?,  and  jackalls  and  dogs 
collected  in  vast  .numbers,  devgurin^  the  victims  of  that  hideout 
luperstition.  If  this  assembly  could  behold  such  a  sight,  how 
would  it  stimulate  them,  to  redouble  their  exertions  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Hindoos  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  !'^ 

This  is  indeed  a  horrible  and  moving  picture  of  the  influence 
of  superstition  among  the  Hindoos.  But  Christians,  too,  have 
their  Juggernauts^  called  MVitary  Glory,  to  which  innumera- 
ble human  sacrifices  have  been  offered.  During  the  career  of 
Napoleon,  the  fields  of  Spain,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Russia* 
exhibited  spectacles  of  horror,  far  surpassing  what  was  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hindu  idol.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  one 
example. 

When  the  devotees  of  Military  Glory  met  for  the  worship  oi 
(heir  Juggernaut  at  fioredino  in  Russia,  ^^  the  thunder  of  a  thou- 
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iand  pi«^e8  of  urtillery^^  on  the  part  of  the  French,  *^  was  ■» 
•wered  by  an  equal  namber  on  the  part  of  the  Rumlans.  A  fail 
of  8moke  shut  out  the  combatants  from  the  sun,  and  left  them  tti 
other  light,  to  pursue  the  work  of  death,  than  the  flashes  of 
musketry,  which  blazed  in  every  direction.  The  sabres  of  forty 
thousand  dragoons  met  each  other,  and  clashed  in  the  horrid 
gh>om ;  and  the  bristling  points  oi*  countless  bayonets,  bursting 
through  the  roilinsr  vapor  strewed  the  earth  with  heaps  « 
slain.  The  dreadful  contest  continued  without  cessation  until  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Thus  closed  the  memorable  day,  and  with 
it  terminated  the  lives  of  eighty  thousand  human  beings,'*  and 
•^  twenty  five  thousand  horses."  On  the  next  morning  after  this 
day^s  worship,  '*in  the  i^pace  of  a  square  leacrue  almost  every 
spot  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded."  More  than  fifty 
days  the  dead  were  seen  above  ground,  exposed  as  food  for  vul- 
tures and  beasts  of  firoy  !  Labaume  and  Porter. 

Now  all  Christendom  may  be  challengrd  to  produce  a  scene  of 
Hindoo  worship,  a  hundredth  part  so  horrible,  so  inhuman,  or  so 
offensive  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  as  the  one  we  have  now  de- 
scribed from  history.  Tho:  fanaiivsrn  of  professed  Christians,  la 
the  homage  they  pay  to  Military  Glory,  is  surely  not  iess  to  be 
deplored  than  the  ^^  hideous  8U}»erstition"  of  Indiai. 

The  Hindoo  sacrifices  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
die  religion  they  profess,  and  imply  no  hatred  to  fellow-men; 
but  the  sacrifices  offered  by  Christians  are  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and  involve 
the  vilest  passions  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  murder,  towards 
their  brethren.  We  cannot  but  approve  the  philanthropy  which 
would  deliver  the  Hindoos  from  their  delusion ;  but  we  must 
censure  and  deplore  the  blindness  of  Christians  to  a  species  of 
idolatry,  far  more  criminal  and  destructive,  which  is  yet  popu- 
lar in  all  the  countries  of  Christendom.  ^*  Why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eyei*"  Never,  perhaps,  were  thest 
ivords  of  Christ  more  applicable  than  in  the  present  case. 


LETTER   FROM    COMMODORE    HILLYAR  TO  CAPTAIN  PORTER* 

"  Phabe,  J9pril  4,  1824. 
'<Mt  Djcar  Sir, 

"  Neither  in  our  conversations,  nor  in  the  accompanying  letter, 
have  1  mentioned  your  sword.  Ascribe  my  remissness  in  the  first 
instance  to  forgctfulness ;  1  consider  it  only  in  my  scrvant-s  posses- 
aloD,  with  my  own,  until  the  master  may  please  to  call  for  it ; 
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jUd  altbouf h  I  omitted,  at  the  moment  of  presentation,  from  mj 
Bind  l>eiog'  much  engrossed  in  attending  to  professional  duties,  to 
offer  its  restoration,  the  hand  that  received,  will  be  most  gladlj 
extended  to  put  it  in  possession  of  him  who  wore  it  &•  honourablj 
Id  defending  his  country^s  cause. 
"Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  "JAMES  HILLYAR. 

"CiTTiiN  Porter." 

[^PorterU  Journal^  p.  160. 

This  letter  was  written  after  the  bloody  conflict  between 
these  naval  officers.  In  speaking  of  his  antagonist,  Captain 
Poner  says :  "  In  justice  to  Commodore  Hillyar,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  he  has,  since  our  capture,  shown  the  greatest 
humanity  to  my  wounded,  and  has  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
^J  io  his  power,  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  war,  by  the  most 
generous  and  delicate  deportment  towards  myself,  my  officers^ 
Md  my  crew."  This  acknowledgment  is,  however,  accom* 
panied  by  parenthetical  complaints,  on  the  justice  of  which,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

In  speaking  of  the  battle,  Captain  Porter  has  the  following 
remarks  >— 

^  ^  To  possess  the  Osex,  it  has  cost  the  British  government 
i^ar  six  millions  of  dollars.'  ^  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
has  been  great  to  the  enemy.'  'My  loss  has  been  dreadfully 
.ae?ere;  fifty-eight  killed,  or  have  since  died  of  their  wounds  ; 
ttirtyrolne  severely  wounded ;  twenty-seven  slightly,  and  thirtj- 
eoe  are  missinir;  making  in  all,  one  hundred  and  fit^y-four  "' 

[See  pp.  167,  168,  169. 

It  is  not  for  me  now  to  discuss  the  justice  of  the  lamentable 
war  in  which  this  battle  was  fought ;  but  I  may  safely  say,  that 
00  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  it  was  needless,  aggressive,  and 
murderous.  One  or.  the  other  of  these  officers  must  have 
fought  in  a  bad  cause ;  yet  probably  each  imagined  the  war, 
on  his  own  part,  to  be  just  and  necessary,  and  on  the  other 
wanton  and  unjust. 

Hillyar  indeed  says,  respecting  Porter's  sword,  *'  The  hand 
that  received,  will  be  most  gladly  extended  to  put  it  in  posses* 
SJon  of  him  who  wore  it  so  honourably  in  defending  his  coun^ 
try's  cause.^^  But  this  is  technical  language,  importing  only 
that  Porter  had  fought  bravely;  it  was  not  intended  to  imply 
any  approbation  of  the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  If  he  did 
not  think  that  Captain  Porter  was  engaged  in  a  bad  cause,  be 
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duces  a  regular  system  of  calumniation ;"  a  custom,  too,  which 
sanctions  wholesale  robbery  and  human  slaughter ;  nay,  takes 
the  lives  of  men  without  any  form  of  trial,  or  even  the  pretence 
of  crime ! 


LIVERPOOL  .MONUMENT  OF  LORD  NELSON. 

(^  It  IS  u  costly  and  finely  executed  piece  of  work ;  but  thestyle, 
or  rather  the  desiign  of  it,  really  appeared  to  me  to  deserve  the 
epithet  barbarous.  Nelson  is  leaning  back  in  an  uneasy  postufe 
with  one  foot  trampling  on  the  carcase  of  a  dead  man.  Death 
is  seen,  with  his  marrow  bones,  peeping  from  behind  a  shroudy 
and,  reaching  out  his  arm,  is  grasping  at  Nelson^s  heart.  Be- 
neath are  four  ligurc.^,.  representing  four  powers  of  Europe,  sit- 
ting round  the  Monument  in  a  forlorn  posture,  with  their  handa 
chained  to  the  stone  near  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  There  are 
many  other  figures  in  the  group,  indicative  of  the  triumph  of 
victory,  and  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  victor.  In  short,  tliis  group 
of  statues,  of  recent  execution,  and  which  displays  exquisite  skill 
in  the  artist,  appeared  to  me  to  breathe  a  spirit  which  would 
better  befit  the  capital  of  a  nation,  of  which  a  Cortes  or  a  Te- 
cumsch  was  the  ruling  Chief. 

Ginscoin*s  Year  in  EuropCy  Vol.  /.  p,  30. 

If  Professor  Griscom  has  given  .a  correct  account  of  the 
Monument,  ^'  the  epithet  barbarous,"  and  his  closing  remaric 
are  not  too  severe.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  a  people 
so  enlightened  as  the  Britons,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
have  thought  it  an  honor  to  themselves  or  their  liero,  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  disgusting  apd  barbarous  attitude  of  '^  tramp- 
ling on  the  carcass  of  a  dead  man  .^"  If  they  wished  to  do 
Iionor  to  Admiral  Nelson,  in  erecting  a  Monument  to  his  me- 
mory, was  it  to  have  been  expected  tliat  a  Christian  people 
would  associate  with  this  honor  an  insult  to  other  nations,  by 
figures  representing  four  of  them  ^^  sitting  round  the  Monu- 
ment in  a  forlorn  posture,  with  their  hands  chained  to  the 
stone  near  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  ?"  Was  this  necessary  ? 
Was  it  Christian  ?  Was  it  magnanimous  ?  Was  it  humane  .^— 
Britain  is  now  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  thus  represented 
as  at  the  feet  of  Nelson.  What  then  is  the  tendency  of  this 
monumental  exhibition  ?     What  must  be  the  feelings  of  peo- 

Ele  from  those  various  countries  on  beholding  the  Monument  f 
r  military  or  naval  men,  what  but  iiatrcd  and  revenge  may  be 
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expected  to  spring  up  in  their  hearts  ?  Is  it  possible  that  such 
a  *'  group  of  figures"  can  excite  in  the  mind  of  any  foreigner, 
a  high  esteem  for  the  moral  character  of  the  British  nation  ? 

That  the  people  of  our  country  may  learn  wisdom,  and 
form  a  correct  estimate  in  the  case,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
Nelson  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  our  fleet,  in  which  tlio 
Britons  were  victors ;  and  that  the  United  States  were  repre- 
sented in  a  "  forlorn  posture  with  their  hands  chained  to  the 
stone  near  the  feet  of  the  conqueror."  Would  not  Nelsou's 
Monument,  with  such  accompaniments,  be  a  continual  source 
of  irritation  to  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  on  visiting  Livor- 
iwol  ?  •*  Burying  ike  hatcheiy*  or  tomahawk^  would  much  bet- 
ter become  a  civilised  people,  than  such  insuhing  and  irritating 
Monuments ;  and  preserving  sculpiy  as  iropiiics  of  victor}*,  is 
not  more  antirhristian  and  barbarous,  nor  half  so  likely  to  per- 
petuate the  hatreds  generated  by  war. 

If  our  countrymen  wish  for  Monuments,  it  is  hoped  that 
^ey  will  duly  consider  what  kind  of  Monuments  will  contribute 
nost  to  our  peace  and  welfare,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  nation 
'Q  a  more  enlightened  age ;  and  avoid  every  thing  which 
vould  be  irritating  to  foreigners,  or  fix  on  ourselves  the  char- 
^U^rof  a  vainglorious  and  iuhuman  people. 


ADMIRABLE  TRIUMPH  OF  HUMAMTV. 

The  following  important  statement  of  facts  is  abridged  from 
ihe  Edinburgh  Review  for  March  1824,  pp.  181—2.  On  the 
subject  of  reforming  the  criminal  code  of  England,  the  Re- 
viewer observes, 

*^  The  moderate  improvements  first  suggested  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  in  1809,  procured  for  him  the  usual  calumnies  and 
sarcasms :  he  was  not  only  held  up  as  a  vain  and  wrong- 
headed  speculator,  eager  to  destroy  our  venerable  institutions, 
but  denounced  as  a  jacobin,  a  lover  of  strife,  an  hypocritical 
pretender  to  humanity,  a  promoter  of  crimes,  an  enemy  to  the 
establishments  which  form  the  safeguard  of  society.  His  pro- 
jects were  assailed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  ministerial  lawyers  in 
parliament,  from  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  down  to  the  mean- 
est candidate  for  a  Welsh  judgeship.  Tiic  twelve  judges  of 
England  stepped  down  from  their  pedestals,  and  through  Lord 
EDenborough,  then  Chief  Justice  of  England,   favored  the 
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House  of  Lords,  for  the  first  time,  with  an  unasked  opinioD 
respecUDg  a  matter,  not  of  law,  but  of  legislation,  declaring 
against  any  abridgment  of  their  own  powers  of  life  and  death. 
Tlie  motion  was  annually  renewed,  but  supported  by  iniiiori- 
ties  in  point  of  number  contemptible,  and  one  single  measure 
of  mitigation  was  alone  effected  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author  of 
the  reform.  Since  his  death.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pur- 
sued the  subject  in  a  manner  worthy  of  bis  cause,  his  prede- 
cessor, and  himself;  and  having  succeeded  in  obtainingi  in 
1819,  an  inquiry  before  a  Select  Committee,  be  has  since 
procured  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  in  a  variety  pf 
cases.  But  this  is  not  all.  Several  statutes  exempting  from 
capital  punishment  somewhere  about  an  hundred  feloniesi 
were  introduced,  during  the  last  session,  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Peel,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department ;  and  they  passed  without  a  dissentient  voicef'^ 
without  a  whisper  of  dissatisfaction,  except  irom  the  friendi 
and  disciples  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  contended  that 
sometiiing  more  ought  to  be  done.  The  bills  were  carried  to 
the  Lords,  and  passed  through  all  their  stages  unaninaously, 
without  even  a  debate,  though  Lord  Eldon  at  that  time  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly  !  The  Royal  as- 
sent was  given  without  any  difficulty,  to  measures  represented 
as  thus  mischievous  and  alarming,  about  fourteen  years  from 
the  date  of  their  first  suggestion. 

''To  record  such  triumphs,  is  to  excite  public  men  to  simi- 
lar exertions  for  the  future,  by  the  certain  prospect  that  soon- 
er or  later,  in  their  lifetime  or  after  their  death,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  public  opinion  will  finally  award  the 
palm  of  victory  to  truth." 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  in  J  807  the  philan- 
thropists in  England  successfully  closed  their  twentieth  annual 
campaign  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Two  years 
after,  in  1809,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  commenced  his  first  cam- 
paign Jbr  a  reform  of  the  criminal  code.  This  struggle  was 
continued  fourteen  years.  The  statements  quoted  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  afibrd  an  illustration  of  the  following 
positions. 

1 .  That  those  who  attempt  a  reform  of  any  abuses  of  long 
standing,  or  the  abolition  of  any  custom  however  barbarous, 
must  expect  to  meet  in  the  outset  with  strong  opposition,  even 
from  men  renowned  for  rank,  talents,  and  influence. 
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2.  That  the  continuance  of  any  inhuman  law  or  custom  de- 
pt^rids  entirely  on  public  opinion. 

43.  That  public  opinion  is  liable  to  be  changed,  and  capable 
^^  being  improved,  so  that  what  was  once  regarded  as  just  and 
°^c;essary  may  become  the  abhorrence  of  the  same  people. 
H-^nce, 

4.  That  there  is  great  encouragement  for  persevering  cxer* 

ns  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 

In  view  of  the  facts  exhibited  in  this  article,  let  the  friends 
^C^  peace  take  courage,  and  redouble  their  exeitions.     Ulti- 

ate  success  is  certain.     Though  the  present  actors  may  all 

ave  the  stage  before  their  object  shall  have  been  attained, 

Yhers  will  rise  up  to  carry  on  the  work,  till  public  opinion 

^Viail  be  so  revolutionized,  that  public  war  will  bo  abhorred  as 

X.lie  worst  of  human  crimes,  and  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the 

delusions  that  ever  afflicted  or  disgraced  the  world. 


COMPARATIVE  ESTIMATE  BY  DR.  CHALMERS. 

*'  It  may  suffice  to  state,  that  the  income  of  all  the  Bible 
and  Missionary  Societies  in  this  island  would  not  more  than 
defray  the  expense  of  one  ship  of  the  line.  When  put  by  the 
side  of  the  millions  which  arc  lavished  without  a  sigh  on  the 
enterprises  of  war,  it  is  nothing  ; — and  shall  this  veriest  trifle 
be  grudged  to  the  advancement  of  a  cause  which,  when  car- 
ried to  its  accomplishment,  will  put  an  end  to  war,  and  banish 
all  its  atrocities  from  the  world." 

Dr.  Chalmers^  on  the  Influence  of  Bible  Societies. 

This  statement  may  justly  alarm  every  ruler,  every  philan- 
thropist, and  every  Christian.  How  often  have  Christians  in 
both  hemispheres  read  with  admiration  the  accounts  of  the  in- 
come and  expenditures  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety !  But  now  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Ministers  of  the  gospel  in  that  country,  that  ^Mhc  income  of 
all  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies"  in  Great  Britain, 
"-  would  not  more  than  defray  the  expense  of  one  ship  of  the 
line  !"  What  then  is  the  income  of  all  the  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutions of  that  country  when  compared  with  the  whole  expense 
of  its  naval  and  military  establishments  ?  ''It  is  nothing,"  or  as 
'^  the  drop  of  the  bucket."  Melancholy  indeed  is  the  fact, 
that  so  much  of  the  vast  revenues  of  a  rich  and  powerful  na- 
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tion,  is  devoted  to  hatred  and  strife,  and  so  little  to  love  and 
peaco. 

li)  our  own  country,  how  little  is  devoted  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject of  peace  compared  to  what  is  devoted  to  war  even  in 
time  of  peace.  Probably  the  annual  expenditures  of  all  the 
Peace  Societies  in  the  United  States,  would  fall  short  of  the 
wages  and  rations  of  one  Major  General,  or  of  one  Captain  b 
our  navy.  How  reproachful  it  must  be  that  professional  man- 
destroyers  should  be  supported  in  such  numbers  and  at  so 
great  an  expense,  while  so  little  is  done  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Benevolent  Institutions  are  gen- 
erally formed  and  supported  by  associated  individuals,  without 
any  aid  from  governments.  Not  only  so,  the  measures  of 
governments,  in  some  respects,  tend  to  retard  the  progress  or 
defeat  the  objects  of  Benevolent  Societies,  and  the  friends  of 
them  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  such  measures  of  govern- 
ment, as  really  oppose  and  counteract  their  benignf^t  pur- 
poses. While  they  give  Bibles  to  soldiers  and  seamen  to 
teach  them  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  towards  the  support  of  these  soldiers  in  learning 
the  art  of  manslaughter  !  While  they  stretch  forth  their  hands 
to  supply  the  wants  of  widows  and  orphans,  they  also  pay  for 
the  support  of  a  custom  which  multiplies  widows  and  orphans 
by  violence  !  While  they  give  one  dollar  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace  and  good  will  to  man,  they  have  to  pay  fifty  or  a 
hundred  perhaps  to  support  the  fatal  popularity  of  war  !  While 
they  give  an  inconsiderable  sum  to  save  men  from  vice  and 
misery,  they  pay  perhaps  twenty  times  that  amount  for  train- 
ing up  a  numerous  class  of  their  brethren  for  the  worst  of  hu- 
man crimes — rapine  and  murder  ! 

If  the  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  are  annu- 
ally appropriated  to  military  and  naval  purposes,  by  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  could  be  diverted  from  these  pernicious  channels, 
and  be  made  subservient  to  the  various  objects  of  benevolence, 
this  world  of  hatred,  war,  and  suffering,  might  soon  become  a 
paradise  of  love,  peace,  and  felicity. 


A  DEMONSTRATION  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

'•  TiuiRK.  is  a  man  travelling  in  England,  and  exhibiting  in  one 
vajje,  a  ildjr,  a  cat,  a  mouse,  and  a  sparrow ;    they  live  together 
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like  brothers  and  sisters.  These  four  animals  sleep  in  the  same 
bed,  and  eat  at  the  same  dish ;  the  dog  indeed  serves  himself  linit, 
but  does  not  forget  the  cat,  who  has  the  complaisance  to  give  to 
the  moose  certain  tit  bits  to  his  taste,  and  to  leave  to  the  sparrow 
the  crambs  of  bread  which  the  others  do  not  envy  him.  The 
dog  licks  the  cat,  the  cat  combs  the  dog,  the  mouse  plays  with 
the  cat^s  paw,  and  the  sparrow  flutters  high  and  low,  pecking 
Bometimes  one  and  sometimes*  another.  This  man  with  his  cage 
may  be  ?ery  properly  designated  by  the  appellation  r^iven  him 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  proves  that  the  dog  and  cat  are 
not  belligerents  bj  instinct,  but  by  prejudice  and  practice.  But 
again,  he  proves,  that  if  these  animals  are  by  nature  belligcrous, 
their  antipathies  may  be  removed  by  making  them  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  What  an  ocean  of  blood — how  many 
nillioDS  of  lives — how  many  fair  cities,  might  he  saved  lo  the 
world  every  cenlur}',  by  the  world-s  taking  a  lesson  from  phi- 
loiophy,  and  shutting  its  belligerent  inhabitants  up  in  cages  till 
they  become  better  acquainted  with  one  another.  We  arc  eno- 
iBiei  only  because  we  are  strangers.-^ 

While  about  writing  on  the  effects  of  personal  acquaintance, 
die  above  anecdote  arrived  from  a  gentleman  in  North  Caro- 
Koa,  on  a  scrap  of  a  newspaper  inclosed.  In  support  of  the 
sentiment  inculcated,  we  may  quote  the  experience  and  ob- 
servations of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  the  second  volume  of 
''Extracts  from  a  Journal,  written  on  tlie  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Mexico,  in  1820,  1821,  and  1822."  Having  spoken  of 
the  oppressed  condition  of  the  Mexicans,  under  the  Spaniards, 
since  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  distresses  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  he  observes 
])p.  169 — 170 — 

^  Persons  removed,  as  in  England,  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
scene,  are  too  apt  to  err  on  the  other  side,  and  to  overlook  alto- 
gether the  sufferings  of  men  who,  taken  individually,  deserve  no 
sach  bard  fate  as  that  which  has  lately  befallen  the  Spaniards. 
We  forget  that  whatever  the  national  injustice  may  have  been 
with  which  the  colonies  have  been  administered,  the  existing 
Spanish  members  of  the  Society  in  America,  came  honestly  by 
their  possessions  and  privileges.  We  make  no  allowance  for 
their  personal  worth  and  claims ;  but  see  without  regret  the 
property  rightfully  possessed  by  a  whole  claims  of  deserving  per- 
sonSy  rudely  transferred  to  other  hands,  who  take  advantage  of 
the  times  to  seize  on  it  under  a  pretence  of  an  abstract  right. 
Sometimes  too,  in  no  very  charitable  spirit,  we  permit  ourselve;^ 
to  derive  a  kind  of  ungenerous  satisfaction,  when  we  think  of  tho 
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mortification  and  sorrow  with  which  the  ruined  Spaniards  hi 
•een  thus  rudely  expelled  from  America, — as  if  it  were  just,  **--^e 
ienly  to  visit  the  accumulated  errors  of  three  centuries  on  tt^^^ 
heads  of  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  least  offending  generation. 
^^  A  personal  acquaintance,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  few  of 
suffering  individualf*,  softens  down  these  illiberal  sentiments  in 
wonderful  degree,  and  hegct^  a  more  considerate  and  charitabh 
way  of  thinking ;   and  this  kindly  feeling  towards  the  membei 
of  the  sinking  party,  which  in  no  degree  blinds  the  judgment  to 
the  true  merits  of  the  great  question  of  Independence,  is  perhaps 
the  cliief  satisfaction,  though  it  be  a  melancholy  one,  which  re- 
sults from  seeing  things  with  one's  own  eyes,  and  on  the  spot ; 
instead  of  viewing  them  at  a  distance,  and  through  a  medium 
wilfully  colored  by  interest,  prejudice,  and  passion.^' 

The  principles  now  before  us  may  be  extended  to  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  in  which  nations,  sects,  or  classes  of  men  are 
condemned  by  wholesale  for  want  of  personal  acquaintance, 
or  through  ignorance  and  unreasonable  prejudices.  The  peo- 
ple of  New  England  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and 
are  perhaps  too  prone  to  censure  all  slave-holders  as  merciless 
tyrants.  Personal  acquaintance  would  doubtless  convince  us 
that  among  slave-holders,  there  are  many  who  ar^  amiable  in 
their  dispositions  and  kind  to  their  slaves — many,  who  deeply 
regret  that  slavery  ever  had  existence  in  this  country,  and  who 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  slaves  free  and  happy.  So  people 
under  different  forms  of  government,  or  of  different  sects  in 
religion,  for  want  of  personal  acquaintance,  form  odious  opinions 
of  each  other,  and  too  often  indulge  in  indiscriminate  censure, 
and  even  exult  in  each  other's  calamities.  An  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind  would  probably  convince  any  candid 
and  intelligent  person,  that  in  every  nation,  in  every  reUgious 
sect,  and  among  men  of  every  rank,  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  character  and  disposition,  from  truly  excellent  and  amiable, 
down  to  base,  malignant,  and  worthless. 

If  "  in  one  cage,  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  mouse,  and  a  sparrow,"  may 
be  taught  to  treat  each  oUier  as  friends,  can  it  be  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  a  time  will  come  when  different  classes,  different 
sects,  and  different  nations  of  rational  beings,  may  be  so  im- 
proved, as  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  prejudices  and  hostile 
feelings  towards  each  other,  and  learn  **  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  ?" 
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'With  grateful  acknowiedgements  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
^bo  has  coDtinued  Ihe  peace  of  our  country  another  year,  the 
Execative  Committee  present  their  Ninth  Annual  Report. 

When  wc  compare  our  present  situation   with  that  of  Ihc 
Greeks  or  soiiie  of  the  South  Americans,  or  with  what  was  our 
own  condition  in  time  of  war,  who  can  refrain  from  rendering:  to 
God  a  tribute  of  pniise,  or  refuse  his  aid  to  prolong  the  hlessinfp 
of  peace?     Were  nothing  more  to  he  taken  into  view  than  the 
pecuniary  expenses  of  war,  com))ared  with  those  of  peace,  there 
Would  be  a  powerful  motive  to  prefer  peace,  and  to  make  exer- 
tions for  its  continuance  ;  hut  when,  in  addition  to  the  pecuniary 
cxpeeses  of  war,  we  consider  its  crimes  and  sufTerings,  who  can 
Wonder  that,  after  a  contest,  the  return  of  peace  is  always  hailed 
'^^ith  transports  of  joy  ?  Is  it  not  then  surprising  that  rational  beings 
■hculd  need  to  be  urged  to  exertion  for  preventing  the  return  of 
^^tioDal  hostilities  ?     When  a  mortal  epidemic  or  contagious  dis- 
ease has  prevailed — supposed  to  have  resulted  from  negligence 
^^  defect,  which  admits  ol'a  remedy,  what  exertions  arc  freely 
'^ade  to  prevent  its  recurrence  !    And  since  it  has  been  proved 
^hat  vaccination  is  a  preventive  of  the  small   pox,  what  blame 
^^  justly  attached  to  those  who  needlessly  remain  exposed  to  the 
dangerous  malady  ?     But  war  is  a   disease  as  malignant  as  the 
^tuall  pox  or  the  yellow  fever,  though  oC  i\  didcrent  nature ;  and 
^be  Prince  of  Peace  has  fui*nished  prescriptions,  which  if  duly 
i^garded,  will  afford  the  most  perfect  security  against  this  exter- 
tainating  scourge.     It  is  an  old  maxim— -^^  All  that  a  man   hath, 
will  he  give  for  his  life.'^     Yet  how  many  are  to  be  found  who 
more  freely  bestow  their  property  to  encourage   war,  than  to 
preserve  peace.     Such  inconsistency  can  be  accounted  for  on  no 
better  ground  than  ignorance,  popular  delusion,  or  want  of  sober 
reflection. 

It  Is  proposed  in  this  Report  briefly  to  state  what  is  known  to 
have  been  done  in  the  la«t  year ;  and  then  to  invite  attention  to 
some  facts  and  considerations  which  afford  both  ground  of  encour- 
agement, and  an  answer  to  the  principal  objection  which  has 
been  made  to  the  exertions  of  Peace  Societies. 

At  the  last  Anniversary  the  Society  were  apprised  that,  by 
reason  of  the  delinquency  of  subscribers,  the  disbursements  of 
Tracts  in  the  preceding  years,  had  exceeded  the  receipts  of  the 
treasury  to  a  considerable  amount.  On  that  ground  the  Commit- 
tee deemed  it  proper  to  diminish  the  gratuitous  distributions  for 
the  last  year,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  sales  and  distributions 
liave  not  exceeded  86 W,  and  of  this  number  760  were  distributed 
Vy  the  aid  of  private  donations.    The  difficulty  of  collecting  sub- 
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icriptionfl  from  distant  members,  scattered  over  four  or  fire  dil 
ferent  states,  the  freqaent  removals  from  one  part  of  the  coonti^ 
to  another,  and  various  other  causes  not  anticipated,  have  coii< 
duced  to  the  result  which  has  been  mentioned*  It  is  hoped  thai 
this  friendly  intimation  will  induce  all  members  to  be  punctiu^ 
in  forwarding  their  annual  subscriptions,  that  the  society  m&jr 
not  be  embarnisseii  in  its  operations.  Though  the  distributioM 
have  been  less  in  number  than  formerly,  they  have  extended  to 
each  of  the  United  States — to  the  British  dominions  on  tiiis  coo* 
tinent  and  in  India — also  to  Prance  and  Great  Britain.  And  the 
number  of  tracts  sold  and  di<«tributed  since  the  organization  oj 
the  Society  amounts  to  113,865 — exclusive  of  several  Addressei 
and  Sermons  published  by  Auiiliaiy  Societies  and  individuals. 

Besides  what  has  been  mentioned  iis  done  by  this  Society  and 
its  Branches,  an  individual  member  has  done  somethings  worthj 
of  notice.  Mr.  Matthew  Siimpson,  thoui^h  advanced  in  years,  and 
not  in  affluent  circumstances,  has  continued  his  labors  through 
the  last  year,  in  procuring  subscribers  and  circulating  a  volume 
composed  of  the  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,  and  seveo 
numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace.  Of  this  book,  since  he  coiih 
menced  his  enterprise,  he  has  disposed  of  about  2,800  copies,  ijg 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts;  which  exceed  ^2,O0|0 
single  copies  of  the  Friend  of  Peace.  This  shows  what  might 
be  done,  if  men  of  wealth  would  engage  with  equal  ardor  in  the 
glorious  cause. 

From  the  Eighth  Risport  of  the  London  Society,  it  appears  that 
the  cause  of  peace  is  advancing  in  Great  Britain.  Two  nevi 
Auxiliary  Societies  had  been  established  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  sales  and  distribution  of  tracts  for  the  year  have  amounted 
to  21,760.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  same  year  had 
exceeded  £i75  or  more  than  2,557  dollars.  The  whole  numbei 
of  tracts  published  by  the  Society  from  its  commencement  wai 
304,250.     A  larape  portion  of  those  had  been  sold  and  distributed, 

The  Societies  in  Rhode-Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
and  Raleigh,  N.  C,  have  continued  their  exertions.  But  in  all 
Peace  Societies  the  exertions  have  been  small  compared  with 
their  object.  No  recent  accounts  have  been  received  from  the 
societies  in  Maine  and  Indiana.  The  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society 
has  experienced  a  serious  lo^s  in  the  decease  of  their  first  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flolcombe.  In  this  event 
other  Peace  Societies  may  properly  sympathize.  For  the  Doc* 
tor  had  done  jnuch  in  ihe  cause  of  peace,  and  he  is  acknowledgt" 
ed  to  have  been  the  principal  agent  in  forming  and  supporting 
the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

Several  new  societies  have  been  formed  since  our  last  Report 
One  at  Southborough  in  this  state,  one  at  Andover  in  N.  York, 
another  at  Minot  in  Maine  of  seventy -nine  members,  and  more 
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TMenilj,  ODe  at  Rupert,  Vermont ;  and  one  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
The  Committee  have  al^o  received  a  copy  of  the  ConsUtution 
•f  a  Society  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  called  the  Halifax  Peace  60- 
ciety;  and  the  (Quebec  Gazette  has  announced  a  Society  formed 
in  that  city  as  an  Auxiliary  of  the  Society  in  London. 

During  the  past  year,  something  too  nearly  resembling  the  war^ 
«&oop  has  been  heard  from  our  brethren  of  Georgia,  respecting 
the  linds  in  that  state  owned  by  the  Indians,  and  guarantied  to 
then  by  the  United  States.  A  hope  however  is  entertained  that 
Congress  will  devise  means  to  secure  the  Indians  from  harm,  aiul 
(0  save  our  country  from  the  reproach  and  the  calamity  of  civil 
<iiflseation. — The  occurrences  favorable  to  the  cause  of  peace  are 
too  many  to  be  enumerated.  F'or  of  this  kind  is  every  thing 
which  indicates  progress  iu  useful  knowledge-^or  an  abatement 
of  party  spirit  among  people  of  the  same  country — or  an  advance 
in  the  drtue  of  philanthropy — or  kinder  feelings  between  the 
people  of  different  countries  towards  each  other,  or  towards  the 
great  family  of  mankind. 

^  One  of  the  facts  to  which  the  Committee  would  invite  atten- 
tion, is  this,  that  the  principal  governments  of  Christendom  and 
Peace  Societies,  have  professedly  the  same  objects— the  preven- 
tion of  war  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  All  the  powers  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  also  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
9oi^emmeot  of  the  United  Stales,  have  explicitly  avowed  these 
to  be  the  objects  of  their  wishes.  Ijnicss  therefore  these  pro- 
^i^ons  are  to  be  regarded  as  hypocritical,  it  can  with  no  pro- 
priety be  said,  that  the  exertions  of  Peace  Societies  tend  te 
Weaken  the  hands  of  governments.  On  the  contrary,  they  tend 
^Jtrengthen  their  hands  in  re.-^pect  to  their  avowed  objects. 

There  is  however  a  dissimilarity  in  respect  to  the  means  em- 
ployed, but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  insincerity  on  the 
part  of  either.    Governments  diffuse  the  principles  of  war  and 
eocourage  the  martial  spirit,  as  means  for  preventing  hostilities. 
For  the  same  end,  Peace  Societies  diffuse  the  principles  of  peace 
and  encourage  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  good  will  to  man. 
On  one  side  or  the  other  there  is  doubtless  a  mistake  ;    for  no 
reflecting  mind  can  suppose,  that  means  so  opposite  can  tend  to 
the  same  re»alt     If  cultivating  the  martial  spirit  tend  to  peace, 
cultivating  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love  must  tend  to  war.     But 
on  this  supposition,  the  Prince  of  Peace  might  with  more  pro- 
priety be  called  the  Prince  of  war;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  pa- 
ii6c  spirit  and  that  only  was  enjoined  and  encouraged  by  him. 

As  the  'question  relating  to  the  best  means  for  preventing  war 
18  of  vast  importance,  some  reasons  may  be  briefly  assigned  for 
•apposing  that  the  popular  opinion  is  incorrect.  This,  however, 
will  be  done  without  impeaching  the  sincerity  of  its  advocates. 

First.  Such  means  as  governments  now  adopt  have  been  in 
use  for  thousands  of  years;  during  which  period  the  prevalence 
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of  war  has  been  saying,  ^^  Mea  do  not  gather  grapei  of  fhmm^^ 

nur  rigs  of  thistles  !'' 

Secondly.  As  it  is  clear  that  opposite  means  are  not  adapted 
the  same  end,  so  it  is  equallv  obvious  that  the  same  means  ai 
not  adapted  to  opposite  endt«.  Yet  the  means  now  employed  b;;^ 
governments  for  preventing  war,  are  in  tact  the  means  whic^^ 
have  always  been  employed  lor  producing  war.  Whenever  ^^ 
prince  or  a  people  has  been  disposed  to  make  war,  the  princS-^ 
ples^  the  spirit,  and  the  enterprises  of  war,  have  been  blaz< 
as  the  glory  of  man ;  and  sucii  are  the  means  now  employed 
means  of  peace  !  ^^  Can  the  same  fountain  yield  both  salt 
and  fresh  ?" 

Thirdly.  History  furnishes  but  few  examples  in  which  govei 
ments  have  tried  the  efficacy  of  pacitic  sentiments  as  means  for 
preventing  war ;  but  when  these  have  been  fairly  tried,  they 
have  bf'en  remarkably  successful.  Witness  the  examples  of  Nu- 
ma  in  Rome,  Feun  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rulers  of  the  Island 
of  Loo  Clioo.  Noma  preserved  the  Romans  from  war  during  a 
reign  of  about  forty  years  ;  Penn  and  bis  successors  preserved 
peace  with  the  surrounding  tribes  of  savages  for  more  than 
seventy  years ;  and  the  people  of  Loo  Choo  were  recently  able 
to  say,  that  they<had  no  military  weapons,  and  that  they  Imew 
nothing  of  war,  cither  by  experience  or  tradition. 

These  reafions  may  be  a  sulVicient  apology  for  Peace  Societies 
in  forbearing  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  war.  as  means  of  pence. 
Indeed  it  is  believed  that  the  wannest  advocates  for  such  a  policy 
in  governments,  would  regard  it  as  preposterous  and  even  ridicu- 
lous, if  adopted  by  Peace  Societies,  tlow  would  Peace  Societiei 
appear  at  their  anniversaries,  decorated  with  the  habiliments  of- 
war,  and  equipped  with  iustnimeuts  of. slaughter,  pronouncing 
eulo!ir}iini9  on  martial  characters  and  exploits  as  means  for  pro- 
motini^  the  !ov«»  of  peace,  or  for  rendering  war  abhorrent !  Bat 
if  cultivating  the  martial  spirit  be  the  best  m«'ans  for  preventing 
war,  this  policy  should  certainly  be  adopted  by  Peace  Societies. 

Though  governments  may  be  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  beat 
means^  it  is  surely  auspicious  that  they  decidedly  approve  onr 
objects^  by  declaring  their  own  to  be  the  same.  The  progress  of 
light  may  correct  the  error  in  regard  to  means,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  many  other  cases.  When  this  occurs,  governments  wili 
occupy  the  places  of  principal  Peace  Sncietios,  and  those  which 
now  bear  that  name  will  be  their  cordial  Auxiliaries,  both  as  to 
moa^^  and  objects. 

liitlle  as  it  may  have  been  expected,  we  are  happy  in  finding 
that  the  history  of  the  United  States,  furnishes  facts  which  affoi^ 
encouragement,  tlmt  peace  mny  become  a  permanent  and  univer- 
sal blessing.  When  these  states  were  declared  free  and  indepen- 
dent, they  were  only  thirteen.  The  number  has  already  increas- 
ed to  twenty-four,  and  the  population  of  the  country  has  increai^ 
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ed  from  three  millions  to  ten.  It  is  now  more  than  forty  eight 
Tears  $inco  the  declaration  of  independence.  But  nolwithstand- 
iogallthe  poiiiical  errors,  party'bickerinpffl,  supposed  grievances, 
Bod  imprudent  nionaco:*,  no  war  has  occurred  between  any  two 
oflhese  «tatOji  during  the  whole  period.  If  then,  by  a  forbearing 
policy  towards  each  otiier,  peace  has  been  preserved  between 
ID  many  independent  states,  for  nearly  half  a  century  ;  why  may 
not  tbid  blessing  be  prolonged  through  ages  and  centuries  yet  to 
come?  And  why  may  not  such  improvements  be  made  in  the 
policy  of  governments,  as  to  extend  the  blessing  from  twenty- 
I'oar  states  to  one  hundred,  and  even  to  ail  the  nations  of  the 
eartb  ? 

Daring  the  forty-eight  years  that  the  United  States  have  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  peace  with  each  other,  how  horrible  have 
beeo  the  ravages  of  war  in  Europe  !  How  many  millions  of  pro- 
ved Christians  have  been  wantonly  butchered  by  each  other  ! 
^bocan  doubt  which -of  the  two  countries  has  been  governed 
l>y  the  wiser  policy  ?  Had  the  United  States  been  as  careful  to 
>Toid  war  with  all  other  people,  as  they  have  with  each  other, 
^eir  example  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  applause  and  the  ad- 
■lintion  of  the  world.  And  even  as  iheir  history  now  stands,  it  af- 
<ord9  ampie  proof,  that  wars  may  be  avoided  so  far  and  lo  long  aa 
*  wise  and  forhoaring  policy  shall  govern  the  counscb  of  inde- 
pendent states. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  he  expected,  that  a  custom  which  has 
oAd  the  sanction  of  a^es,  can  be  eradicated  instantaneously,  nor 
without  viaroro!!*?  and  persevering  exertions.    The  march  of  light 
M  philanthropy  is  slow  and  gradual,  hut  sure.     One  step  pre- 
pares the  way  for  another;   and  every  advance  does  something 
toirards  the  emancipation  of  our  nice  from  the  evils  of  barbarism. 
Despotism  and  slavery  arc  among  the  evils  whi^h  war  has  en- 
tailed on  ditferent  countries ;    and  as  light  advances,  these  evils 
nkore  and  more  attract  the  attention  and  grieve  the  hearts  of  be- 
oevoleot  men.    Many  people  now  perceive  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prohibit  the  foreign  slave  trade  as  piracy,  while  slavery 
itself  and  the  domestic  slave  trade  are  protected  by  law. 

In  Great  Britiiin  and  in  the  United  States,  exertions  are  malting 
for  the  giadual  but  total  abolition  of  slavery.  Emancipation 
Societies  are  rising  up  in  our  land.  About  forty  of  them 
have  been  formed  in  the  slave-holding  state;*,  besides  twenty  or 
thirty  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  From  these  facts,  hope 
may  be  derived,  that  ere  long  the  axe  will  be  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  UpoM^  and  that  proper  exertions  will  be  made  to  extirpate 
the  evils  of  the  Military  System*  Tliis  is  emphatically  the  slavt* 
making  and  the  slave-holding  system,  the  prolific  source  of  op- 
pression and  misery. 

In  former  ages  the  enslaving  of  Negroes  was  deemed  not  only 
<:ommendahle,  but  of  great  advantage  to  their  masters.    It  is  now 
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perceived  that  the  sjstem  of  slavery  is  not  odIj  criminal, 
dangerous  to  the  slave-holder,  and  to  society.     The   Milil 
System  has  also  been  regarded  as  just  and  necessary,  thoogh  L 
has  deprived  hundreds  of  millions  of  their  rights  and  their  liv4 
But  ere  long  rulers  may  discover,  that  both  their  own  safety 
the  good  of  their  subjects  require  the  abolition  of  this  crneB- 
policy.     For  what  could  more  conduce  to  the  safety  and  welfares 
of  rulers,  and   of  every  other  class  of  people,  than  a  deep  mmK 
universal  impression  on  the  human  mind,  that  war,  violence,  wad. 
carnage,  are  the  abhorrence  of  God  and  the  reproach  of  man— 
whether  they  be  the  work  of  crowned  prfnces  or  unlicensed  des- 
peradoes?    Such  a  general  impression  would  afford  more  secu- 
rity to  nations  and  to  individuals,  than  all  other  means  of  defence 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised;   and  it  would  wholly 
supersede  the  eipense  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  all  the  inventiont 
for  human  slaughter  and  devastation.     Hence,  the  peace   of  na- 
tions, the  happiness  of  society,  and  the  safety  of  individnals  de- 
mand, that  civil  rulers,  ministers  of  religion,  and  all  instructeri 
of  youth,  should  unite  their  exertions  with  Peace  Societies  ihm 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  men. 

Flistorians  assure  us  that  piracy  was  once  a  popular  employ- 
ment and  the  road  to  fame ;  that  it  was  *^  the  exercise,  the  trade, 
the  glory,  and  the  virtue,  of  the  Scandinavian  youth'^ — yes,  of 
many  of  our  ancestors !  But  the  progress  of  light  has  since 
doomed  the  pirate  to  infamy,  though  less  deserving  of  this  fate 
than  the  royal  or  imperial  war-maker.  Hence  we  may  reasona- 
bly infer,  that  ere  long  the  war-making  prince  and  the  pirate, 
will  be  placed  on  a  level  in  public  estimation ;  or  that  the  former 
will  be  deemed  the  more  infamous  of  the  two,  in  proportion  as 
ibis  miiH.'liiefs  are  greater. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  respectable  and  highly 
^istinguisheil  member  was  heard  to  say — "  Formerly  indeed  there 
was  no  making  an  impression  on  a  nation  but  by  bayonets  and 
subsiilios,  by  iloets  and  armies ;  but  the  age  has  undergone  a 
change-;  there  is  a  force  in  public  opinion  which,  in  the  long 
run,  will  outweigh  all  the  physical  force  that  can  be  brought 
against  iu"  Here  then  is  ground  of  hope  for  the  friends  of 
peace.  In  respect  to  national  controversies,  public  opinion  for- 
merly said.  Let  tlure  he  war;  and  there  was  war.  But  public 
opinion  is  not  immutable ;  it  is  capable  of  being  enlightened, 
corrected,  and  changed ;  and  at  a  period,  not  very  remote,  it 
may  say  with  effect — Let  the  rulers  of  nations  no  more  appeal 
to  a  barbnrotis  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  their  differences; 
but,  like  honest  men,  let  them  refer  their  disputes  to  an  impar- 
tial umpire.  Then  will  public  opinion  conform  to  the  precepts 
of  christian  morality— Divine  predictions  will  be  accomplished, 
**  and  the  nations  will  learn  war  no  more." 
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iriHTB  ANimrBRaiRY  OF  TBE  IUS8ACHU6ETTS  t>EACE  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massacliusetts  Peace  So- 
ciety, Dec.  25,  1824,  the  Hon.  William  Phillips  and  the  Hon. 
Thomas  D.\wes  resigned  the  odices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
<}en(,  which,  by  annaal  elections,  thej  had  sustained  to  the  honor 
>nd  satisfaction  of  the  Society  from  its  Brst  organization.  A  vote 
expressive  of  these  sentiments,  and  gratitude  for  the  aid  receiv- 
ed from  them,  was  passed  by  the  Society  on  accepting  the  resig- 
oatloQs  of  these  aged  and  venerable  friends  of  peace. 


OFFICERS  €ff  THE  M.  P.  S.  ?0R  1825. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D   PresidenU 

Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq.  Fice  President. 

Mr.  David  Reed,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Harris,  D.  D.  Recording  Secretary. 

Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.  Corresponding  !^ecretary. 

Rev.  John  Foster,  D.  D.  2d  Corresponding  Secretary. 

■ 

Trmteesm 

Rev.  John  Foster,  D.  D.  John  Ken  rick.  Esq. 

Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.  William  Wells,  Esq. 

Levi  Hedge,  LL.  D.  John  Tappan,  Esq. 

Erecutive  Committee. 

Rev.  Noab  Worcester,  D.  D.  Hon.  Samuel  Haveo. 

Rev.  John  Foster,  D.  D.  Mr.  Thomas  Vose. 

Rev.  Ezra  Ripley,  D.  D.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Peabody. 

Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  D.  D.  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan. 
Rev.  John  Pierce,  D.  D. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
read,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  The  Society  then 
proceeded  from  the  Vestry  to  the  Church,  where  an  excellent 
Address  was  delivered  by  John  Ware,  M.  D.  to  a  numoroiis  and 
respectable  audience.  Dr.  Ware  received  from  the  Society  a 
vote  of  thanlKS,  and  a  request  for  a  copy  of  the  Address  for  pub- 
lication. 

■ 

PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Behold  the  Prince  of  grace 
Begins  his  joyful  reign  ; 
Ten  thousand  sons  of  peace 
Compose  hh  spotless  train. 


88  the  Robber's  Plea. 


The  bloody  sword 
Let  mortals  sheath 
Nor  dare  to  breathe 

A  murderous  t?ord. 

Eternal  source  of  life, 
Thy  gracious  power  rcveaf, 
To  quell  our  raging  strife 
And  all  our  miseries  heal. 
May  peace  and  love 
All  hearts  unite, 
Lik  i  heirs  of  light 
In  worlds  abovo*         Rev.  S.  WiixaKp. 


THE  robber's  plea. 


Dan  Sharp  was  brought  before  a  court, 
Accused  of  deeds  of  crimson  hue, 

The  proof  was  clear  beyond  a  doubt, 
The  Jury  said — *^  Death  is  fits  due  .'-' 

The  Judge,  in  form,  inquired  of  Dan, 
To  know  if  he  had  aught  to  say. 

Why  legal  sentence  shouH  not  pasa,. 
To  end  his  life  without  delay. 

I  own,  replied  the  finished  rogue. 
The  crimes  for  which  I  have  been  tried  ; 

But  weighty  reasons  I  may  ui^e, 
To  set  the  fatal  doom  aside. 

Captives  in  barbarous  days  were  slain, 
But  men  of  worth  in  modem  times 
Abhor  such  acts  of  cruelty. 
Though  great  have  been  a  prisoner's  crimen. 

I've  been,  'tis  true,  as  you  allege, 

An  ^*  enemy"  to  public  peace  ; 
Vm  now  a  captive — see  my  chains  ! 

From  deatn  your  captive  cliiims  release. 

The  mammoth  robber,  Booapnrte, 

Who  filled  whole  empires  with  dismay, 

Was  sent  to  dwell  on  Priton-IsU 

Where  he  might  think,  repent,  and  pray. 

His  crimes  by  far  exceeded  mine, 

In  number  and  in  turpitude  ; 
I  ask  to  live  and  fare  like  him, 

And  spend  my  days  in  solitude. 
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In  justice  to  mjrselC  I  add, 

'Twas  education  ruined  me ; 
The  men  in  power  taught  me  the  crimesy 

Which  laws  condemn  as  feionj. 

They  sent  me  early  to  the  field. 

To  rob  and  kill  for  public  good ; 
I  soon  became  expert  and  brave, 

And  learned  ro  rob  for  livelihood. 

For  public  murders  I  received 

A  liberal  share  of  public  praise*; 
Why  then  for  deeds  not  more  unjust, 

Should  the  base  halter  end  my  days  ? 

Pve  done  no  worse  than  I  was  taught, 

No  worse  than  wealthy  rulers  do  ; 
They  war  and  rob  whenever  they  please — 

Why  may  not  poor  men  do  so  too  ? 

Had  I  been  trained  while  in  my  youth, 

In  paths  of  mercy  peace,  and  truth^ 
In  riper  years  I  might  have  stood, 

A  man  of  worth  among  the  good. 

If  rulers  choose  the  way  of  sin. 

And  by  example  lead  therein ; 
To  those  who  follow  where  they  go. 

Some  mercy  they  are  bound  to  show. 

Tho'  your  plea,  said  the  Judge,  has  some  wit 

And  some  weight, 
Tet  your  destiny's  fixed  by  the  laws 

Of  the  State. 
If  'tis  so,  said  poor  Dan,  that  my  fate 

Cannot  alter. 
Let  those  who  misled  me,  go  first 

To  the  halter. 


MAONANIMITT  OF  08AGE  CHIEFS. 

SovB  weeks  ago  the  Newspapers  announced  the  murder  of 
Major  Welburn,  and  four  other  persons,  by  a  party  of  Osages 
oCi  a  war  expedition  against  the  Caddo  tribe.  The  Head 
Men  of  the  Osage  party  were  considered  as  responsible  for  the 
outrage.  Six  of  the  highminded  Chiefs  consented  to  deliver 
themselves  up  to  be  tried  for  their  lives,  to  prevent  a  war  with 
the  United  States.      An  interesting  account  of  the  manner  ia 
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which  this  surrender  was  made  has  been  given  in  a  letter  b 
Mr.  Vaill>  a  missionary,  who  witnessed  the  scene  ;  from  wl 
letter  we  give  the  foUowing  particulars  :-^ 

^^  On  the  seventh  of  October,  the  whole  town  to  the  niUD 
of  four  thousand,  encamped  four  miles  from  the  fort.  Col. 
buckle  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  designed  to  do.  He 
thrown  up  a  breast  work  and  made  preparations  to  meet  tfa 
provided  they  should  approach  with  hostile  intentions.  At 
o^clock  on  the  eighth,  it  was  announced,  that  four  hundred'  i 
riors  were  approaching.  Many  of  them  brought  their  g 
bows  and  arrows,  and  tomahawks.  The  Colonel  invited  Clan 
and  the  other  Chiefs  to  an  interview.  He  opened  the  talh 
stating,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  those  men  who  were  I 
ers  of  the  party  that  killed  the  whites.  A  large  council  ci 
was  formed,  and  the  criminals  seated  in  the  centre — a  scene 
lowed  as  feeling  as  it  was  surprising.  Six  Indian  warriors, 
sessed  of  all  the  greatness  of  Roman  Generals,  resigning  tl 
selves  with  more  than  Roman  firmness,  into  the  hands  of  our 
cmment  to  be  tried  for  their  lives.  Mad  Butfalo,  in  full  A 
ican  uniform,  first  rose,  and  taking  each  of  us  by  the  hand, 
addressed  the  commanding  officer — '  American  Chief!  it  wi 
accident  those  white  people  were  killed ;  but  at  your  wo 
will  so  to  answer  for  this  offence.^  As  he  closed,  the  counse 
and  fathers  round  the  circle,  in  very  mild  accents,  pronoii 
what  he  had  said  to  be  right  The  second  then  rose  and  sa 
^  bhief !  I  have  never  wished  to  kill  white  men ;  no,  when 
have  come  to  my  town,  I  have  with  pleasure  fed  them ; 
since  you  wish  me  to  go  and  answer  for  this  affair,  I  will 
Another  rose  and  said, — ^  My  great  Father !  I  have  liye 
peace  till  you  see  my  head  is  covered  with  gray  hairs,  and 
they  are  covered  with  sorrow.  At  your  word  I  will  go.' 
each  the  old  counsellors  responded  a  note  of  approbation,  w 
bespoke  the  unanimity  of  the  nation.  A  general  silence 
sued.  All  were  astonished.  The  criminals  took  their  < 
with  a  countenance  neither  malicious  nor  fearful,  but  honest 
thoughtful.  1  may  with  confidence  say  that  no  one  saw  on  thai 
a  malicious  look  in  an  Osage. — During  all  thid  time  not  a  sigt 
a  cry  was  heard  among  the  people.  Indeed,  so  far  from  o[ 
ing  the  measure,  the  women  are  all  in  favour  of  it,  knogwing 
it  will  save  them  and  their  children  from  being  destroyer 
war."  ' 

On  the  17th  of  November,  five  of  these  Chiefs  were  ti 
Mad  Buffalo  and  Little  Eagle  were  sentenced  tc 
hanged  ;  the  other  three  were  acquitted.  A  principal  ph 
th6  accused  was  this,  that  the  party  slain  was  supposed  t 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  the  Osages  were  at  war. 
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What  is  now  presented  is  but  a  sketch  of  the  affair,  as  stat- 
ed io  various  Newspapers.  The  interesting  letter  of  Mr. 
Vaill  has  been  much  abridged.  The  object  ha^  been  to  pre- 
lent  and  preserve  the  principal  facts.  Will  not  the  humane 
reader  regret  that  any  of  tliese  Chiefs  were  sentenced  to  be 
inngtd  ?  Will  he  not  still  more  regret,  should  they  fail  of 
a  pardon  ?  How  muty  poor  Indians  have  been  wantonly 
nnirdered  by  white  men  in  time  of  peace  !  and  how  few  of  these 
marderers  have  been  punished  ! 

h  may  be  further  asked — ^Where  shall  we  find  six  military 
CHIEFS  in  the  United  States,  possessed  of  so  much  magnanirai- 
\j  or  patriotism,  as  voluntarily  to  surrender  themselves  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives,  by  the  laws  and  the  people  of  a  foreign 
oouiUry,  rather  than  to  see  our  nation  involved  in  war  on  their 
iccount  ?  Very  few  instances  of  such  patriotism  are  found  in 
liistoiy.  Many  pretended  patriots  have  exposed  their  own 
lives  in  making  or  promoting  war ;  but  few  have  offered  them- 
selves  a  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  peace  of  their  country.  Yet 
W  much  more  glorious  do  the  Osage  Chiefs  now  appear, 
than  if  they  had  stimulated  theii  tribe  to  risk  a  war,  offering 
to  hazard  their  own  lives  in  the  quarrel ! 

The  British  Edward  HI.  in  a  war  with  France,  besieged 

Calais  eleven  months,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  such 

distress  for  food,  as  compelled  them  to  propose  a  cajtitulation. 

The  haughty  monarch,  exasperated   with  them  for  defending 

the  city  so  long,  would  only  grant  them  "  personal  safety"  on 

these  terms,  that  they  should    first  deliver  up  to  him  six  of 

their  principal  men  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  vengeance.     On 

hearing  these  conditions,  the  people  were  filled  with  anxiety  ; 

they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  delivering  up  their  chief 

man,  to  preserve  their  own   lives.     Beholding  their  distress, 

£ustace  St.  Pierre  stepped  forward  and  freely  offered  himself 

as  one  of  the  victims.     Five  others  soon   followed   liis  noble 

example.     Self  devoted,  the  six  men  left  the  town  barefooted, 

with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  went  to  the  conqueror  with 

the  keys  of  the  city.     With  the  heart  of  a  barbarian  Edward 

gve  orders  for  their  execution.  The  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
iglish  nobles  interceded  in  vain  for  their  pardon.  But  Philip- 
pa,  the  Queen,  being  informed  of  the  affair,  cast  herself  at  her 
husband's  feet,  and  ^'  implored  him  for  Christ's  sake  to  desist 
from  an  action  that  would  be  an  eternal  blemish  on  his  mem- 
ory."    She  prevailed  ;  and  then  took  the  heroes  to  her  own 
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pavilion,  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  sent  them  away  witZi  i 
"  present  to  each,  of  six  pieces  of  gold."    This  condud  ct 
the  six  Frenchmen  is  justly  celebrated  in  history ;  but  it  WM 
not  more  dignified  and   noble  nor  more  deserving  of  praiM 
than  that  of  the  six  Osages.     The  Frenchmen,  in  time  of  wtr, 
offered  themselves,  to  save  the  lives  of  the   inhabitants  of 
Calais.     The  Osages,  in  time  of  peace,  offered   themselves, 
to  save  their  tribe  from  the  calamities  of  war.      The  ax 
Frenchmen  were  shut  up  in  a  besieged  city,  exposed  to  per- 
ish by  famine,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants.      The  six 
Osages  were  at  liberty,  and  might  probably  have  escaped,  had 
they  preferred  their  own  lives  to  the  safety  of  their  nation. 
Can  it  then  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Edward  III.  that  intercessioiis 
will  be  needed  to  procure  a  pardon  for  men  who  have  so  nobly 
offered  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  peace  ?     If  S0| 
have  we  no  Philippa,  whose  eloquence  shall  be  irresistible, 
and  whose  supplications  shall  not  be  heard  in  vain  ?     Biaoy 
will  probably  suppose  that  the  execution  of  these  Chiefs  is 
necessary  to  deter  from  future  outrages ;  but  enlightened  men 
will  readily  conceive,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  pardon 
would  have  a  more  favourable  influence.      Severity  would 
probably  produce  evanescent  terrors,  and  durable  antipathies  ; 
but  clemency  would  excite  cordial  esteem  and  lasting  gratitude. 
Many  facts  are  on  record  to  prove  that  gratitude  for  favours  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  in  our  Red  brethren. 


SPAHKS  OF  CIVIL  DISSENTION. 

In  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Masisachusetts  Peace  Society, 
respectful  mention  was  made  of  the  forbearing  policy  of  our 
numerous  States  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  consequent 
peace  between  them  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  cannot 
however  be  denied  that  within  a  year  some  symptoms  of  civil 
dissention  have  occurred. 

In  No.  37  of  this  work  a  statement  was  given  of  the  "  Geor- 
gia Demand  and  Menace,"  relating  to  the  Cherokee  lands  in 
that  state.  A  recent  Message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  gives  ample  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  irrita- 
tion has  not  subsided,  and  that  hostile  passions  still  prevail. 

In  South  Carolina  too  a  similar  spirit  has  been  indulged  by 
the  Governor  in  a  Message  to  the  Legislature,  in  respect  to 
their  law  prohibiting  any  free  people  of  color  from  coming 
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uto  any  of  their  ports,  in  any  vessel,  whether  as  "  cooks, 
stewards,  mariners,  or  in  any  other  employment."    It  appears 
that  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Canning,  had  objected  to  this 
hw, — ^that  the  Attorney  General,  whose  opinion  was  requested, 
bid  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  was  so  con- 
sidered by  the  President.     In  reference  to  this  state  of  things, 
Governor  Wilson  adopts  the  following  extraordinary  language. 
"  There  should  be  a  spirit  of  concert  and  of  action  among  the 
slaveholding  states,  and  a  determined  resistance  to  any  viola- 
tion of  their  local  institutions.   The  crisis  seems  to  have  arrived 

when  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  ourselves. There 

would  be  more  glory  in  forming  a  rampart  with  our  bodies  on 
the  confines  of  our  territory,  than  to  become  the  victims  of  a 
successful  rebellion,  or  the  slaves  of  a  great  consolidated  gov- 
ernment." 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  a  governor,  of  a  ''  slave  holding 
state,"  should  publicly  use  such  language  }  Can  he  imagine 
that  the  slaves  are  all  so  ignorant  as  not  to  see  how  plainly 
be  tells  them,  that  "  there  would  be  more  glory  in  forming  a 
rampart  with  their  bodies,"  and  fighting  for  their  freedom,  than 
in  submitting  any  longer  to  their  present  degraded  condition  ? 
Does  the  Governor  imagine  that  the  white  people  of  that 
state,  have  more  ground  to  complain  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment, than  the  slaves  have  to  complain  of  their  masters  ?  Or 
that  a  **  rebellion"  of  the  whites  would  be  more  justifiable 
than  a  "  rebellion"  of  the  slaves  ?  Is  it  safe  for  him  to  inti- 
mate in  the  hearing  of  the  Negroes,  that  "  rebellion,"  insurrec- 
tion, or  civil  war  are  preferable  to  being  "  slaves  to  a  great 
consolidated  government  f^*  What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  free 
Negro  who  should  do  as  much  to  excite  '^  rebellion"  among 
the  slaves,  as  has  been  done  by  Governor  Wilson  f 

The  menacing  language  against  the  United  States,  adopted 
by  Governor  Wilson  and  Governor  Troup,  will  appear  still 
more  extraordinary  when  it  is  considered,  that  nearly  half  ihe 
population  in  the  two  states  are  slaves,  exclusive  of  the  free 
people  of  colour.  In  Soudi  Carolina,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the 
last  census,  the  slaves  were  more  numerous  than  the  free  peo- 
ple of  all  descriptions !  What  a  deplorable  condition  then 
must  these  states  be  in,  to  declare  war  against  the  United 
States,  in  a  controversy  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Negroes  !  Should  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  indulging  the  spirit  of  those  Governors,  ren- 
der railing  for  railing,  and  menace  for  menace,  Georgia  and  South 
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Carolina  may  soon  become  fields  of  devastation  and  bk)od.   A 
hope,  however,  is  entertained,  that  in  this  instance  the  hostile iprit 
will  not  prove  contagious ;  and  that  such  wise  and  conciliatory 
measures  will  be  adopted,  as  may  secure  to  the  United  Stittf 
the  continuance  of  peace.     But  who  can  deny  that  the  sprit 
and  the  language  of  the  two  Governors  are  ^^  sucb  stuff  aawn 
is  made  of  ?"  or  that  such  menaces  from  men  in  their  situir 
tion,  are  more  deserving  of  censure,  than  the  usual  challeogei 
for  private  duelling!'     Should  the  Negroes  of  those  states  fuJIj 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  Governors,  how  horrible  must  be  the 
result !     *'  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God 
is  just !"     Nor  is  it  easy  to  account  for  the  imprudent  lan- 
guage of  these  public  men,  on  any  other  ground,  than  that  ctf 
the  '*  strong  delusions,"  to  which  rulers  seem  to  be  judiciously 
given  up,  when  God  is  about  to  visit  a  people  with  die  vials  of 
his  displeasure. 

The  Osage  Chiefs  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and 
the  Southern  Chiefs  mentioned  in  this,  form  a  wonderful  con* 
(fast.  The  following  problems  are  therefore  submitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  minds  of  our  readers  :^Which  class  of  Chiefs-— 
the  Red  or  the  White,  appears  to  possess  the  greater  share  of 
genuine  philanthrophy,  patriotism  and  magnanimity  f  Which 
will  probably  appear  to  the  greater  advantage  in  future  histoi]r. 

r  JV.  B.  Since  the  above  was  written  news,  from  S.  C.  has  arrived  that  a 
Bill  is  before  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  designed  to  modify  the  law  of 
1823,  and  to  render  it  less  objectionable.  **  The  prudent  man  foreteeth  the 
evil/'  and  we  hope  that  there  are  yet  many  such  in  that  state. 


AUSPICIOUS   OCCURRENCES. 

J.  '^  A  Society  has  been  formed  in  London  for  diminishing  the  cmelties 
practised  towards  animals.  The  object  of  thi.4  Society  is  not  to  prosecate  the 
culpable  under  the  menvre  and  equivocal  provisions  of  law ;  but  to  appeal 
by  varied  forms  of  publication  to  the  understanding  and  fceliugs  of  the  pub- 
lic.*'— When  men  shall  hnve  had  their  eyes  opened  respecting  the  varioas 
forms  of  barbarity  exercised  towards  the  brutes,  it  may  be  expected  that  they 
will  more  cicnriy  perceive  the  cruelties  Of  mankind  towards  each  other. 

2.  Duriug  the  last  session  of  the  British  Parliament,  Mr.  Hume  called  their 
attention  to  the  impreamtnt  of  seamen.  The  only  defence  set  up  by  its  ad- 
vocates is,  **  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  an  occasional  violation  of  the  rights 
of  individuals,  and  of  the  constitution,  for  the  purposes  of  a  paramount  pol- 
icy." But,  says  the  Christian  Obser\-cr,  **  It  is  not  just  to  inflict  upon  a  par- 
ticular body  of  men  a  grievous  and  exclusive  hardship  for  the  alleged  gene- 
ral welfare.*' — This  remark  may  be  extended  to  every  form  of  impressment, 
conscription,  or  enticement,  by  which  individuals  are  deprived  of  their  uatii* 
ral  rights  as  citizens.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  not  onlv  impressment  and 
conscription,' but  the  whole  business  of  war  is  u  continual  **  violation  of  the 
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rigMi  of  iodividuels"— defended  on  the  g;round  of  "  a  paremonnt  policy  T* 
Tn,  I  bubirous  policy  by  which  the  rights,  the  happiness,  and  the  lives  of 
•M  portion  of  a  community  are  inhumanly  sacrificed  for  the  real  or  imag- 
iM7  benefit  of  the  other  ! 

8.  it  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  they 
mn  assured  by  the  King,  that  he  continued  to  receive  from  all  foreign  gov- 
cnaents  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  that 
lOMtiy ;  "  and/'  says  the  monarch,  "  you  may  rely  on  my  endeavours  be- 
isE  invariably  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  general  peace." 
I.  In  the  late  Message  of  President  Monroe,  he  observes — *^  It  has  been  the 
iBTuiable  object  of  this  government  to  chcrisii  the  most  friendly  relations 
With  every  power,  and  on  principles  and  conditions  which  might  make  them 
pmnanent.'*    He  also  assures  us,  that  the  propositions  which  had  been  made 
to  (he^jovemments  <*  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  other  powers" — 
Riativfl  to  privateering  or  maritime  depredations  on  private  property  in  time 
of  war,  **  have  been  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  all" — though  no  treaty 
on  fbat  subject  had  yet  been  eifected.    In  speaking  of  the  Indians  within  the 
limits  of  the  several  states,  Mr.  Monroe  has  displayed  feelings  which  do  hon- 
or to  hiaj  as  the  President  of  a  Christian  nation.    **  To  remove  them,"  he 
nyi, "  by  force,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  security  and  happiness,  would 
be  revolting  to  humanity,  and  utterly  unjuslifiablc." 

5.  Dec.  14.  On  motion  ef  Mr.  Wright  of  Ohio,  a  vote  was  obtained  in 
Congress,  instructing  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  ex* 
pediency  of  providing  certain  penalties,  in  relation  to  officers  of  the  United 
States,  military  or  civil,  who  should  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  duelling. 
The  penalties  suuested  were,  that  the  individual  so  oflbnding  should  forfeit 
his  office,  and  be  forever  after  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  gov- 
f  niment  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Nov.  4th,  ltt24. — At  a  house  in  Philadelphia,  once  the  property  and 
residence  of  William  Penn,  eighteen  Gentlemen  met  to  celebrate  tlie  Land- 
ing of  that  venerated  man,  the  founder  and  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  hundred  and  forty  two  years  had  elapsed  since  his  first  arrival  in  Phila* 
4elphia.  Peter  S.  Duponceao  Es<{.,  having  been  chosen  President  of  the 
meeting,  delivered  an  Address — in  which  he  gave  a  concise  view  of  the 
character  of  William  Penn,  whom  he  represented  as  **  one  whose  fame  is 
only  bounded  by  tlio  extremities  of  the  earth."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
be  justly  observes — **  It  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  greater  respect  is  paid 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  distingui»hcd  themselves  by  the  destnic- 
tion  and  subjugation  of  their  species,  than  those  whose  constant  aim  has  been 
its  preservation  and  improvement."  What  a  reproach  to  mankind !  and 
bow  dreadful  the  evils  broufht  on  our  race  hy  this  mconsistcncy  !  Can  then 
any  thing  be  more  philanthropic  and  laudable,  than  an  attempt  to  change 
public  opinion  and  common  practice,  on  a  subject  so  iiiterpstin;;  to  humanity .' 
At  the  meeting  of  the  eighteen  Gentlemen,  arrangements  wore  made  for  ex- 
citing the  Pennsylvanians  to  institute  an  Anniversary  Colvbnilion  of  the 
Landing  of  their  **  Immortal  Founder."  We  record  thp&e  fncts  as  nuspiciou.«, 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  at  the  proposed  Anniversaries,  without  such  n  di!*plny  of  his  l>e> 
nevolent  principles  and  pacific  policy,  as  will  (>c  the  means  of  opening  the 
eyei  of  many,  and  of  thus  advancing  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  |>oace. 
But  should  military  parade  or  licentious  revelling  be  associated  with  the 
bonors  intended  for  William  Penn,  how  glaring  will  be  the  incongraity ! 

7.  Since  our  last  number  was  publislicd,  two  new  Peace  Societies  have 
been  reported — One  at  Rupert,  Vermont,  Austin  Johnson,  Corresponding 
Secretaiy : — the  other  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.  Nathan  Pirce,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. 

S,  The  diflferances  between  Great  Britnin  and  Algiers,  which  were  expect' 
ed  to  result  in  war,  have  been  amicably  settled. 
9.  There  has  been  a  considerable  stir  among  the  militia  of  Maine,  from  a 
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determination  to  have  a  new  system.      Some  propose  to  have  the 
found  by  the  «tate  and  the  militia  paid  for  training.     A  militarv  couml&^^. 
lately  met  at  Portland  and  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Legislalure  far  certua  ^-^ 
terat'ions  in  the  militia  system. 

This  we  record  a«  favourable,  believing  that  on  many  accounts  the  MibM 
demands  e&aniination  ;  and  in  a  full  belief  ihat  the  more  impartially  andtni 
ou^hly  it  >hall  be  examined,  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  militi^^  g 
tfystem  is  oppresaiv*:  to  the  poor>  injurious  to  the  morals  of  society,  and  f0  f^ 
sdaptf^d  to  jiromote  either  the  happiness  or  the  safety  of  tlie  country.  Per^ 
haps  nothing  but  habit  and  delusion  could  for  so  long  a  time  have  lecoDciled 
a  Ir^e  people  to  a  s)>ecies  of  annual  tax  of  such  an  amount,  so  little  adapted 
to  its  profe<>«ed  object,  sn  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  thousands,  and  so  nai^ 
ifestly  unequal  in  its  bearings  on  different  classes  of  individuals.  Of  othv 
taxes  men  are  required  to  pay  according  to  their  ability ;  but  of  \k\*t  be 
who  is  not  worth  a  cent,  and  who  has  a  family  to  support  by  day  IdhtTTi  has 
to  pay  as  mach  as  the  man  who  possesses  a  roillioa  of  dollan ! 


NOTICES. 


Thx  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Soeiety  requires  the  sobscrip- 
tion  of  one  Dollar  annuallv  to  constitute  a  member. 

Tbe  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts  at  the 
wholesale  pricej  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numlters  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  may  also 
be  had  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  10  cents  a  copy,  or  10  dollars  a  hun- 
dred. 

The  several  Nos.  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Boston 
Bookstore,  Cummings  Htlliard  and  Co.  .No.  1  Cornhill,  and  at  the  Bookstore 
of  J  \V   Burditt,  No  94  Court  Street. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  of  otherwise  receiving  his  copy  at  any  qoAT- 
teriy  distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt 

JV*  B.  The  Treasurer  of  the  M.  P.  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  receive  sabscrip- 
tions,  at  No  4,  Spear's  Buildings,  Congress  Street,  Boston.  AH  who  can  oo 
ii  with  convenience  are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him  ;  those  who 
cannot  without  expense  settle  with  the  Trcfasurcr,  may  send  their  subscrip- 
tions inclosed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Post  Master  in  Brighton^ 
and  he  will  return  receipts. 

A".  B.  As  the  progroj^s  of  the  Society  must  depend  much  oq  a 
hecoming  zeal,  and  punctually  in  its  members — all  the  members  of 
the  M.  P.  S.  are  earnestly  requested  to  reflect  on  the  infinite 
importance  of  the  object  for  which  the  society  was  formed,  and 
to  show  their  zeal  in  its  cause  by  the  strictest  punctuality  in  the 
payment  of  their  annual  subscriptions.  It  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  we  have  occasion  to  say,  that  there  has  been  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  respectable  members  such  delinquency  as 
was  not  anticipated.  This  has  subjected  the  executive  committee 
to  embarrassment,  in  conducting  the  afTairs  of  the  Society,  as  the 
Tracts  have  been  published  and  distributed  annually,  with  reli- 
ance on  the  subscriptions.  It  is  hoped  that  thii  notice  will  be 
kiodly  reaeived,  as  it  is  kindly  intended. 


N.  Worcester,  \  CJ'air,nanof  the 

'  I      Cornmtitec, 
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FRIEND  OF  PEACE, 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROJECT  OF  COLUMBUS. 

'  ^^  f  ERimrAiiD  and  Isabella  paid  so  much  regard  to  Colambus  as 
to  remit  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  the  Queen^  Confessor. 
He  consalted  sach  of  his  countrymen  as  were  supposed  to  be 
hesi  qualified  to  decide;  Some  of  them  contended  that  a  voyagt 
to  those  remote  parta.  which  Columbus  expected  to  discover, 
could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  three  years.  Others  con- 
cluded, that  he  would  either  find  the  ocean  of  infinite  extent,  or, 
If  he  should  persist  in  steering  towards  the  west  beyond  a  ceitain 
point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would  prevent  his  re- 
turn. Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  particular  dis- 
cussion, many  rejected  the  scheme  on  the  credit  of  a  maxim,  uiw 
4er  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprising  shelter  themselves 
in  every  age — ^  that  it  is  presumptuous  in  any  person  to  suppose 
that  he  possesses  knowledge  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind.' 
They  maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any  such  countries 
as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could  not  have  remained  so  long 
concealed ;  nor  would  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  former  ages 
have  leil  the  glory  of  the  invention  to  an  obscure  Genoese  Pilot. 
^^  It  required  all  Columbus^s  patience  and  address  to  negotiate 
with  men  capable  of  advancing  such  propositions.  He  had  to 
contend  not  only  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what 
if  still  more  untractable,  the  prido  of  false  knowledge.^' 

Robertson^s  History  of  Jiwerica^  pp.  66, 66. 

Objections  similar  to  those  above  stated  have,  perhaps,  been 
urged  against  every  new  and  important  step  which  has  been 
proposed,  in  the  march  from  the  grossest  barbarism  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Near  the  close 
of  the  debates  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  reso- 
lution for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
said,  '"  He  condemned  the  resolution  as  a  libel  upon  the  wis- 
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dom  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  tbmr 
cestors."*  This  is  of  the  same  import  as  the  last  obj< 
against  the  project  of  Columbus.  Of  equal  weight  are 
objections  which  are  urged  at  this  day  against  the  attempts 
improve  the  condition  of  mankind  by  the  abolition  of 
But  if  the  principle  of  sUch  objections  be  good  now,  it  has  beem^ 
equally  good  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  down  to  the  present 
day.  mtd  it  been  ado|^ted  by  all  men  of  Abraham's  time,  and. 
steadfa5tly  adhered  to  by  them  and  all  -their  posterity,  what 
would  have  been  the  present  conditioa  of'  the  nations  nbw 
called  civilized  ?  No  innovation,  and  of  course  no  improre- 
ment,  could  have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no 
advances  in  civilization,  or  the  means  of  human  subsistence 
and  comfort.  Had  the  principle  been  adopted  and  established 
but  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  invariably  pursued,  how  could 
the  Christian  religion  ever  have  obtained  belief^  either  among 
Jews  or  Gentiles?  The  language  of  the  Eari  of  Westmore- 
land might  have  been  adopted  by  every  description  of  pe<^e 
W  whom  the  gospel  was  proposed.  Each  person  might  have 
wid,  ^  I  condemn  the  gospel  as  a  libel  upon'  the  wisdom  of 
'die  laprs  of  the  land,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors.*^ 
At  a  stiO  later  period  the  principle  might  have  wholly  predud* 
ed  from  the  world  the  art  of  printing  and  all  its  benefits.  And 
'  sIlDttld  k  now  be  universally  adopted  and  adhered  to  as  conred 
«iid  sacred,  oo  further  inq)rovements  could  be  made  in  ^hnr 
country  or  any  odier ;  and  of  course  the  predictions  of  a  peri* 
od  when  **  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more,"  could  never 
be  accomplished.  Those  nations,  which  are  now  Mahometans 
tft  Pagans,  must  for  ever  reject  the  gospel,  and  the  Christian 
stations  must  for  ever  retain  their  present  errors,  and  remain 
statiAuuy. 

The  people  of  the  present  age  find  in  the  history  of  former 
times  hundreds  of  laws,  usages,  and  customs,  which  they  re* 
fleet  on  with  emotions  of  astonishment  and  horror .^  Bill 
notwithstanding  bR  the  evidence  of  human  fallibility,  afibrded 
bj  history,  observation^  and  experience,  still  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people  wrho  stand  ready  to  oppose  almost  every  im- 
fortant  proposition  for  meliorating  or  improving  the  condition 
ef  society.  As  soon  as  any  thing  new  is  proposed,  of  a  phi* 
lanthrafNc  character,  they  are  ready  to  say — Had  such  a 
frojed  been  wise*  or  safe,  why  was  it  not  adopted  by  our  an* 
testors  f    Is  this  *'  Genoese  Pilot"  to  discover  a  new  worlds 

*  HtitMT  cf  tht  AbolittoD,  vol.  It'  p.  43S. 


IT  devise  neaos  hr  ftdvaociiig  buman  faappiiiess,  whkb  nevtr 
iccarred  to  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors  ?  The  project  is  a 
ibel  on  the  wisdom  of  men  in  all  preceding  centuries.  Ob* 
ections  of  such  a  character  have  been  made  for  thousands  of 
re^rs.  Improvements,  however,  still  go  on  ;  and  a  multitude 
it  laws,  usages,  and  customs,  which  are  now  in  high  estima- 
lon,  will  be  regarded  by  posterity  with  as  much  astonishment 
ind  horror,  as  is  experienced  by  the  most  enlightened  of  *the 
jiresent  genera&Mp  in  reading  the  histories  of  human  sacrifices, 
persecution,  and  wiudicrmft. 


[For  the  Friend  of  Peace.] 
Brcomuomnrr  from  the  word  and  providbmcb  ow  god. 

Mb.  EnrroR, 

I  send  you  the  following  extracts  from  a  discooise  which  1 

Swched  to  my  people  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Lord^s  Day  after 
ristmas.  My  text  was  Mlcah  iv.  2, 3,  4 ;  and  n^  object  was  to 
ihow,  that  th^re  were  plain  indications,  first,  tii  theprofened  dtaigm 
amd  clbroumt  tendency  of  the  Gospel ;  secondly,  jn  the  hutory  ffp^ut 
ogee ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  character  of  the  present  age^  of  the  ap- 
nioaching  accomplishment  of  this  splendid  prediction.  The  ex- 
iraets  which  I  send  yon,  are  taken  from  under  the  last  head ; 
and,  if  you  think  that  they  are  calculated  in  any  deg^e  to  pro- 
BMte  the  great  object  in  which  you  feel  so  deep  an  interest,  they 
are  at  your  disposaL  A. 

<*  The  presept  age  is  emphatically  an  age  of  improvement 
A  qpirit  of  investigation  has  gone  abroad,  which  leaves  nothing 
tmexplored.  Enormous  abuses,  which  for  ages  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  darkness  that  enveloped  them,  are  dragged  kNth 
firom  their  lurking-places,  to  be  seen  and  abhorred,  and  done 
away. 

*<  One  mtrepid  philanthropist  devotes  his  life  to  the  relief  of 
ibe  wretched  inmates  of  the  dungeon ;  explores  the  dismal 
€dl8  where  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  have  sufiered  for  yean, 
traheard  and  unpitied  $  proclaims  aloud  their  grievances,  and 
causes  them  to  be  redressed. 

'*  Another's  bosom  bleeds  for  the  wrongs  of  poor  demded 
Africa.  He  sees  her  sons  torn  from  their  native  land,  and 
doomed  to  a  bimdage  ten  fold  worse  than  death.  He  heart 
the  stroke  of  the  scourge,  the  clanking  of  their  chains,  their 
piercing  <;rie8  and  dying  groans.  He  enlists  himself  as  tbek 
patron,  ^regaadless  of  the  sneers  and  scofi  with  wUoh  he^s 
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'SflMled ;  he  pleads  their  cause  before  the  noble  and  the  mig^i^ 
-and  after  a  few  years  of  anxious  hopes  and  fears,  his  zealoiii 
and  untiring  labours  are  crowned  with  success. 

•**  A  third  directs  his  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  the  heathcP 
world. ''  He  sees  them  the  slaires  of  superstition,  sunk  in  igpo 
rance^  corrupted  by  degrading  and  unnatural  vices.  KGs  spm 
pathies  are  awakened,  his  spirit  is  stirred  within  him,'  and  Im 
burns  with  a  strong  desire  to  enter  on  the  wide  field  of  mission 
ary  enterprise ;  to  convey  the  glad  tiduigs  of  mercy  and  peiaci 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  them  that  sit  in  darimess^  and  ih  Chi 
shadow  oT  death. 

^*  The  present  age  has  witnessed  a  combination  of  ettat 
among  Christians  to  promote  these  and  kindred  objects,  the 
result  of  which  must  be  great.  No  abuse,  however  warmly 
advocated,  or  however  firmly  supported,  can  long  withstand 
the  spirit  of  reform  by  which  this  age  is  so  strongly  roark^ 
A  dis{>osition  is  prevailing,  and  it  cannot  be  too  much  eoooQf 
raged,  to  bring  every  opinion  and  every  practice  to  the  test  <i 
reason  and  of  Scripture.  Whatever  will  not  stand  this  ten 
roust,  sooner  or  later,  be  relinquished.  The  call  for  it  wiH  bi 
louder  and  louder  still,  till  it  is  finally  accomplished,  and  dbc 
majority  will  then  no  longer  give  their  support  to  the  principle! 
q{  false  honour,  and  to .  customs  marked  with  folly  and  wi^ 
crime. 

'^  Such  is  the  character  of  the  present  age ;  such  the  sigm 
of  the  times  on  which  we  have  fallen.  Is  there  not  encourage- 
ment to  indulge  in  pleasing  anticipations  of  th^.  future  ?  What 
may  we  not  expect  from  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  Holy 
<  Scriptures  by  means  of  Bible  Societies,  from  the  increased 
facilities  of  education,  and  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  f 
May  we  not  justly  look  for  the  growing  prevalence  of  just  lUfd 
enlightened  vietvs  on  all  the  great  subjects  afiecting  the  con- 
dition of  society  or  of  individuals  ?  Who,  that  considers  what 
Christianity  has  already  done  to  enlighten,  reform,  and  bless 
mankind,  will  despair  of  its  final  triumphs?  'The  lawA^ii 
gone  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusa- 
lem.' This  part  of  the  prophecy  has  already  received  its  ac- 
complishment. The  gospel  began  to  be  preached  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  thence  difiiised  itself  through  the  surround- 
ing countries,  till  at  length  it  reached,  and  subdued,  and  re- 
formed distant  nations.  It  is  still  working  its  way,  silently  and 
irresistibly,  gathering  new  strength  as  ii  advances.  Here  then 
is-a  cause  in  operation,  adequate  to  any  effects  \ihicb  the  most 
sanguine  have  dared  to  hope.    What  shall  hinder  us  then  from 
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believing  that  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  will  be  ful6Iled  ?  That 
^e  state  of  the  world  will  permit,  and  that  public  sentiment 
^iil  demand,  that  men  should  ^  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
^liares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  V  That  national 
disputes  will  be  settled,  as  those  between  man  add  man,  not 
t>y  physical  force,  or  by  the  chances  of  war,  but  by  friendly 
Arbitration,  and  in  conformity  to  established  and  admitted  prin- 
c:ipJes?  and  accordingly,  that  'nation  shall  no  longer  lift  up 
^word  against  nation,  neither  learn  war  any  more  V 

*^  The  full  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  may  be  re- 
served for -a  distant  day.  Still,  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope^ 
that  wars  will  recur  more  and  more  seldom,  and  be  of  a  less 
savage  character ;  that,  as  the  change  of  sentiment  takes  place, 
for  which  we  look,  recourse  will  be  had  to  arms  only  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  and  strictly  for  the  defence  of  national^ 
existence ;  till,  at  length,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  having 
filled  the  earth,  and  the  benign  spirit  of  Christianity  having 
pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  human  society,  there  will  be  none 
to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain,  and  permanent 
and  universal  peace  shall  ensue  f 

'*  Oh,  how  joyful  are  the  anticipations,  in  which  the  word 
of  God  authorizes  us  to  indulge  !  The  mouth  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  spoken  it.  It  must  be  fulfilled.  Though  our  eyes 
see  it  not,  our  posterity  will  see  it  and  be  glad.  Animated  By 
the  pleasing  vision,  let  us  esteem  it  an  honour  and  a  privilege 
to  do  what  Grod  has  given  us  power  to  do,  to  further  so  good  a 
work. 

"Many  of  us,  my  brethren,  have  expressed  our  convictions 
of  the  impolicy  and  essential  iniquity  of  the  custom  of  war, 
and  have  virtually  engaged  to  use  our  influence,  in  our  re- 
spective spheres,  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace.  Have  not 
these  convictions  gathered  strength  from  year  to  year,  since 
our  thoughts  were  first  directed  to  the  subject ;  and  do  we 
now  feel  any  disposition  to  abandon  that  cause  in  despair  } 

^^  When  we  consider  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  how  large  a  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  enveloped 
in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and  how  many  nations,  nomi- 
nally christian,  are  christian  in  little  else  than  in  name ; 
when  we  consider  the  inveteracy  of  the  custom  of  war,  and  , 
the  many  powerful  interests  leagued  in  its  support ;  we  may,  I 
acknowledge,  if  we  stop  here,  be  tempted  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess. But  we  do  not  stop  here.  And  the  moment  we  direct 
our  attention  to  the  object  itself,  and  consider  what  it  is  that 
the  friends  of  peace  are  labouring  to   attain,  and  by  what 
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means  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  what  encourageineDts 
have  in  the  history  of  the  past,  in  the  character  of  the 
age^  and  in  the  promises  and  predictions  of  the  Holy  Scrip-' 
tores,  our  faith  becomes  strong,  our  doubts  are  banished,  omr 
tears  are  dispelled. — We  believe,  we  feel,  we  know,  that  the  ~ 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  good  cause  ;  thai  die  ob* 
ject  which  we  pursue  is  an  attainable  one ;  that  it  will  finallj 
be  accomplished  ;  that  wars  will  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  peace  will  become  % 
universal  kingdom.  Let  it  not  discourage  us,  that  the  ol^ect 
is  great,  and  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  success  are 
many  and  formidable.  Let  it^not  discourage  us,  that  the  pro^. 
gross  of  right  sentiments  is  sk>w  and  gradual,  as  it  must  be  ia 
«11  great  moral  revolutions.  Let  it  not  discourage  us,  thai  our 
design  is  regarded  by  many  as  visionary,  and  our  cause  ts 
hopeless ;  for  what  great  enterprize  has  ever  been  undertakeui 
that  did  not  meet  with  oppositioB  from  the  ignorance,  the  pao» 
sions,  or  the  interests  of  men  f  Let  it  not  discourage  us,  that 
we  have  been  disappointed  in  the  expectations  we  hadbeea 
led  to  form  from  the  professions  of  some  of  the  confederated 
iovereigns  of  Europe.  Our  success,  thank  God,  does  noi 
depend  on  thepa,  or  on  any  arm  of  flesh.  They  may  retardy 
ffcut  they  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  just  sentiments.  Thejr 
cannot,  all  the  powers  of  earth  cannot,  successfully  wilhftiuiid 
*the  spirit  of  improvement,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  And 
we  can  take  yet  higher  ground  than  this ;  and  if  any  reliajuce 
may  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  Revelation  ;  if  the  predict 
tions  of  the  prophets  must  be  fulfilled ;  if  the  stone  cot  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands  must  break  in  pieces  and  utterly 
destroy  the  great  and  formidahle^mage  of  the  prophetic  vision : 
and  He,  whose  birth  we  now  commemorate,  must  reigii  till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet ;  then,  success,  ultimate 
success  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  certaia^ 
Let  us  then  not  be  discouraged,  but  do  all  that  we  can  for  our 
individual  improvement,  for  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  apd  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 


^XREIUL  BARTER^S  LETTER  TO  THE   CORRBSFOlTDnca  SECRETART  OT  Up 

KASSACBUSBTTS  PEACE  SOtlETT. 

^^  Baliimorej  December  10,  1824. 

^  Sir, — ^^I  had  the  pleasure,  two  days  ago,  to  receive  yoor  let- 
ter of  the  3d,  with  the  accompanyii^  Tracts ;  for  which  1  request 
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m/a  to  accept  mj  thanks.     The  efforts  of  the  Peace  Society  pro- 
ved from  a  most  laudable  motive,  and,  as  far  as  they  can  be  suc- 
9  most  be  useful.     They  may  diminish  the  disposition  for 
ar,  which  is  too  strong  among  men,  and  especially  in  republics. 
at  they  cannot  Jestroy  it  entirely,  because  it  is  implanted  in 
nature,   and  do  doubt  for  wise  purposes.     1  am  one  of  those 
nvho  thittk  war,  sometimes,  not  only  necessary,  but  useful ;   and 
experience,  I  apprehend,   folly  proves,  that  those  civilized  na- 
^leos,  which  have  been  most  frequently  engtiged  in   war,  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  high- 
est attainments  in  whatever  ennobles  and  embellishes  the  human 
character.     This,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  proceed  from  accident. 
The  reasons  for  It  lie  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  society ;  but  to 
explain  and  develope  them  would  require  a  treatise  rather  than 
a  letter. 

^  War,  however,  thoogh  often  necessary  and  sometimes  bene- 
ficial,  may  be  made  too  frequently,  and  carried  too  far.  To 
check  the  tendency  towards  it,  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds, 
which  1  take  to  be  the  object  of  the  Peace  Society,  is  highly 
praiseworthy ;  and  I  wish  you  all  possible  success.  With  great 
respect  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant 

ROB.  G.  HARPER. 
^  Noah  Worcester,  Esq.^ 

RXVIXW  OV  GENERAL  HARPER's  LETTER. 

Ill  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  General  Harper's  letter,  this 
eelebrated  individual  closed  his  earthly  career.*  He  had  long 
SHStained  a  high  rank  among  the  distinguished  men  of  our 
country.  To  add  to  his  fame,  he  had  recently  been  engaged 
in  projecting  and  promoting  plans  for  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion and  improving  the  character  of  the  Negro  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Regarding  the  General  as  a  man  of  splendid  telents^  exten- 
sive influence,  and  philanthropic  feelings,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  sent  to  him 
several  Peace  Tracts,  accompanied  by  a  letter  inviting  his 
attention  to  the  objects  of  the  Society.  The  letter  was 
promptly,  frankly,  and  kindly  answered.  As  the  General  had 
information  that  the  letter  he  received  was  from  an  officer  of 
the  Society,  be  doubtless  expected  his  answer  would  be  pub* 
lished,  if  it  should  be  thought  that  this  measure  would  subserve 
the  cause  of  peace.  The  letter  indeed  contains  some  senti- 
ments not  in  accordance  with  our  own  ;  it  is  however  believedi 
lliat  the  interest  of  the  Society  requires  that  it  should  be  given 
to  the  public,  accompanied  by  a  friendly  review  of  its  con- 

*  General  Harper  died  January  14, 182S» 
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tents.  It  is  supposed  that  Creneral  Harper  expressed  his 
sentiments  on  a  subject  which  he  had  not  very  thoroughly  ex*^ 
amined.  Similar  opinions  respecting  war  had  been  pubhsheil 
by  him  several  years  ago ;  and  probably  such  sentiments  ar^ 
still  entertained  by  many  eminent  men.  With  a  desire  to  be* 
friend  the  living,  and  with  feelings  of  respect  for  the  character 
of  the  deceased  General,  his  letter  will  be  examined.  After 
respectfully  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  die  letter  and  the 
tracts  sent  to  him,  General  Harper  observes, 

<'  The  efforts  of  the  Peace  Society  proceed  from  a  most  laad> 
able  motive;  and,  as  far  as  they  are  successful,  must  be  useful.'' 

This  approbation  of  ^*  the  efforts"  and  the  **  motive"  of  the 
Peace  Society  is  as  unqualified  as  could  be  desired*  The 
reasons  for  this  approval  of  the  ^f  efforts"  of  the  Society  imme- 
diately follow : 

^^  They  may  diminish  the  disposition  for  war,  which  is  too 
strong  among  men,  especially  in  republics ;  but  they  canoot 
destroy  it  entirely,  because  it  is  implanted  in  our  natures,  aiid  np 
doubt  for  wise  purposes.'' 

On  this  passage  we  may  remark, 

1 .  If  the  "  efforts"  of  Peace  Societies  '*  may  dimnisk  the 
disposition  for  war,"  they  are  surely  entitled  to  approbation 
and  liberal  patronage.  Should  all  that  has  been  done  by  all . 
the  Peace  Societies  on  earth,  be  the  means  of  preventing  one' 
bloody  contest,  the  result  will  be  glorious,  and  the  agents  will 
have  reason  to  rejoice  in  their  success. 

2.  It  is  a  melancholy  coosideration  that  a  *^  disposition  for 
war"  has  any  existence  among  men,  because  it  is  but  a  dispo- 
sition for  rapine  and  manslaughter. 

3.  In  the  General's  opinion  "  the  disposition  for  war  is  too 
strong  among  nien,  especially  in  republics."  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  disposition  is  stronger  in  republics  than 
in  monarchies,  but  it  is  more  dangerous.  A  republican  people 
will  think  for  themselves,  and  will  probably  be  divided  in  opin- 
ion, in  every  war  their  government  may  wage  ;  and  this  diver- 
sity of  opinion  must  weaken  the  hands  of  government,  and  en- 
danger its  existence.  Besides,  the  military  system,  which 
ever  predominates  in  a  time  of  war,  is  despotism  itself;  and, 
as  far  as  it  prevails,  is  subversive  of  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  man.  By  indulging  a  disposition  for 
war,  th^  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome 
weYe  ruined ;  and  our  ruin  will  be  Inevitable  if  we  follow  their 
pernicious  examples.  The  principles  of  war.  and  the  principles 
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^f  freedom  are  as  incompatible  with  each  othefj^as  tbe 
^iiBciples  of  persecutioD  and  the  principles  of  religiouslibertjr.- 
.  4.  We  shall  not  question  tbe  wisdom  of  tbe  Divine  *'  pur^ 
looses''  in  having  "  implanted  in  our  nature"  those  propensi- 
ties and  passions  which,  by  a  misdirected  education,  produce 
"Vhat  General  Harper  denominates  "  a  disposition  for  war." 
It  may,  however,  in  truth  be  said,  that  men  by  "  nature"  have 
ms  much  disposition  for  boung,  duelling,  assassination,  high- 
way robbery,  and  piracy,  as  they  have  for  public  war.  If  the 
five  first  named  practices  should  be  as  much  applauded  and 
encouraged  as  public  war  has  been,  a  disposition  to  those  prac- 
tices will  doubtless  seem  to  many  to  have  been  so  "  implanted 
in  our  nature''  as  to  render  vain  all  attempts  to  suppress  them. 
Yet  as  bad  as  hdman  nature  is,  we  find  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  civilized  men  have  a  strong  aversion  to  those  practices ; 
and  several  whole  sects  of  Christians,  and  many  individuals  of 
other  sects,  regard  public  war  with  as  real  abhorrence  as  they 
do  duelling  or  piracy.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  what  Generd 
Harper  imputed  to  ''  our  nature"  might  with  more  propriety 
be  ascribed  to  education.  Let  the  rising  generation  be  taught 
to  abhor  the  wars  of  kings,  as  Christians  in  general  have  been 
taught  to  abhor  tbe  wars  of  pirates,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
found,  that  men  have  by  nature  as  iitlle  disposition  for  the 
former  wars  as  for  the  latter.  Indeed  notwithstanding  all  the 
depravity  of  human  ''  nature,"  and  all  the  means  which  are 
employed  to  render  the  feats  of  war  glorious,  there  is  so  small 
a  portion  of  civilized  people  willing  to  eni^age  in  the  horrid 
work,  that  governments  have  to  resort  to  the  arts  of  seduction, 
impressment,  and  conscription,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  their  armies. 
Not  only  so,  what  horrible  punishments  are  adopted  to  keep 
soldiers  from  desertion !  Do  these  things  prove  a  lovq  of  war 
in  common  people  i  In  civilized  nations  ''  the  disposition  for 
war"  is  principally  fonnd  in  unprincipled  civil  rulers,  ambitious 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  a  greedy  caravan  of  office- 
seekers,  who  are  willing  to  fill  the  earth  with  violence,  to  deluge 
countries  in  blood,  and  to  muhiply  a  hundred  fold  the  miseries 
of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  advancing  their  own  fame,  or  re- 
plenishing their  cofiers  with  the  fruits  of  rapine  and  oppression. 
What  there  is  of  a  disposition  for  war  in  other  people  is  artificial- 
ly excited,  and  generally  by  means  of  a  detestable  character. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  views  which  General  Harper  enter- 
tained respecting  our  ^'  nature,"  he  believed  that  the  efforts  of 
Peace  Societies  might  "  diminish  the  disposition  for  war." 
Why  then  may  not  this  disposition  be  *'  entirely"  subdued  or 
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suppresied,  by  more  powerful  and  more  general  ^^ethttkf"^ 
V  such  feeble  and  inadequate  exertions  as  have  already  hbe^ 
madq   may,  in  some  degree,  diminish  the  disposition  for  war, 
let  the  diminishing  power  be  increased  a  hundred  or  a  tbou* 
9and  fold,  and  the  effects  will  be  propbrtionably  greater.     Oil 
this  principle,  the  possibility  of  abolishing  war  is  capable  oT 
ibathematical  demonstration.     The  principle  is  believed  td  b^ 
correct.     Probably  more  than  fifty  thousand  people,  in  this 
country  and  Great-Britain,  have  already  experienced  some 
change  in  their  views  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions 
of  Peace  Societies.     Let  the  power  of  the  lever  be  sufficieolly . 
increased,  and  it  w^U  move  tfie  world. 
The  general  further  observes, 

^^  1  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  war  is,  sometimes,  not 
only  necessary,  but  useful  ;  and  experience,  1  apprehend,  fnlly 
proves  that  those  civilized  nations  which  have  been  most  fire- 
onently  engaged  in  war,  have  made  the  greatest  progpress  In 
toe  arts  of  peace,  and  the  highest  attainments  in  whatever  enno- 
bles and  embellishes  the  human  character.  This,  in  my  opinion^ 
does  not  proceed  from  accident/' 

This  remarkable  passage  was  probably  regarded  by  General  ' 
Harper,  as  containing  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
the  utility  of  human  wars,  or  national  hostilities.     It  therefore 
demands  a  careful  examinaTion.     But  we  may  remark, 

1.  That  even  admitting  as  correct  all  the  facts  supposed, 
the  passage  would  afford  but  a  slender  justification  of  war,  and 
but  a  poor  apology  for  war-makers.  For  rapine,  devastation, 
and  murder,  are  obviously  evil;  and  men  are  not  authorized  to 
"  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 

2.  It  will  not  be  denied,  "  that  war  is,  sometimes,  not  only 
accessary,  but  useful."  For  it  is  sometimes  rendered  **  neces- 
sary" by  the  delusive  prejudices  and  passions  of  men  ;  and  it 
sometimes  becomes  "  useful"  in  its  consequences  by  the  over- 
ruling providenqe  of  Jehovah.  The  private  war  of  Joseph's 
brethren  against  him,  and  their  selling  him  for  a  slave,  became 
«*  necessary"  from  their  hatred  and  envy.  But  while  they  . 
thought  evil  against  him,  "  God  meant  it  unto  good"— good 
for  Joseph,  for  Jacob's  family,  for  the  Egyptians,  and  for  many 
other  nations.  But  the  cruel  conduct  of  these  brethren  was 
not  less  odious  and  inexcusable,  than  if  evil  only  had  resulted 
from  their  inhumanity.  So  public  "  war  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary and  useful,"  while  the  agents  deserve  censure,  and  not 
praise.  Success  in  war,  and  favorable  consequences'  or  re- 
sults, aflford  no  proof  of  justice  in  the  successful  party.     Pi- 
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ntQs  have  often  been  successful,  and  sometimes  their  wars 
baye  doubtless  beea  followed  with  beneficiar  consequences. 
■ShaQ  we  therefore  plead  the  cause  of  piracy  f 

3.  On  examination  it  may  not  be  found  sb  clear  as  Greneral 
Harper  supposed,  that  '"  those  civilized  nations,  which  have 
been  the  most  frequently  engaged  in  war,  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,"  or  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences ;  but  were  this  ever  so  clear,  the  effects  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  other  causes  than  those  of  war,  or  "  accident." 
Did  the  General  allude  to  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  as  the 
countries  where  the  '^  greatest  progress"  has  been  made  f  Is 
it  then  clear  that  the  people  of  these  countries  have  been 
more  frequently  engaged  in  war  than  the  Spaniards  and  Rus- 
sians? If  not,  what  has  caused  the  present  disparity  between 
the  former  nations  and  the  latter,  as  to  their  *'  progress  ?** 
Suppose  we  compare  the  Turks  and  the  Chinese.  The 
former  have  been  ''  frequently  engaged  in  war,"  and  the  lat- 
ter have  been  remarkably  pacific.  Are  the  Turks  then  before 
the  Chinese  in  **  the  arts  of  peace  ?"  Let  the  Spaniards  be 
compared  with  the  people  of  the  United  Stat^.  Perhaps  no 
other  people  in  Christendom  h^ve  been  less  '^  frequently  en- 
gaged in  war"  than  those  of  our  country;  are  we  then  the 
Jawesi  of  all  these  nations  in  the  scale  of  excellence  f  Are 
Spain,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  in  advance  of  us  in  proportion  as 
they  have  been  more  engaged  in  war  f  Certainly  this  is  not 
the  common  opinion  of  our  countrymen  in  respect  to  thero^ 
selves,  compared  with  other  nations. 

But  were  we  to  concede  as  fact,  that  the  most  warring  na- 
tions have  "  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace," 
we  might  still  ask, — By  what  portion  of  the  warring  nation  has 
this  greater  progress  been  made  ?  Is  it  by  the  military  men, 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  educated  in  camps, 
and  of  being  frequently  engaged  in  fighting  ?  Or  has  thb 
progress  been  made  by  the  peaceful  class  of  men  who  have 
bad  little  to  do  with  war,  except  to  ^deplore  its  ravages,  and 
pay  their  proportion  of  taxes  and  imposts  f  If  war  is  really 
adapted  to  improve  the  human  character,  we  may  expect  to 
find  regular  troops^  who  hare  long  been  employed  in  the  work 
of  devastation  and  slaughter,  among  the  first  in  the  scale  of 
moral  excellence,  as  having  the  '^  highest  attainments  in  what- 
ever ennobles  or  embellishes  the  human  character  !^  But  if 
the  reverse  of  this  is  known  to  be  generaUy  true,  we  must  ira* 
pate  the.  greater  progress  made  in  "  the  arts  of  peace"  to 
other  causes  than  that  of  the  nation's  having  been  *^  uequendy 
jilgaged  in  war." 
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We  may  here  borrow  some  just  remarks  relating  to  ihlm 
point  from  Dr.  Ware's   late   address   to   the    Massachusetts 
Peace  Society.      "  Besides,"  be  says,  "  if  the  influence  o£* 
war  be  thus  beneficial,  what  has  become  of  the  thousand   na^ 
tions  that  have  existed  only  to  wage  interminable  wars,  buS 
of  whom  we  have  only  heard  as  barbarous,  cruel,   and  igno- 
rant.    The  truth   would,  I  apprehend,  be  found  in  a  posture 
exactly  opposite  to  iliat  contended   for  ;    and  it  would  appear, 
that  mankind,  instead  of  being  accelerated  in  the  career  of 
improvement  by  this  custom,  have  been  slowly  emerging  firom 
1  state  of  barbarism  in  spite  of  it." — Address^  p.  4* 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  General's  letter  remains 
lo  be  considered : 

^'  War,  however,  though  oHen  necessary,  and  sometimes  bene- 
ficial may  be  made  too  frequently,  and  carried  too  far.  To 
check  this  tendency,  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  object  of  your  society,  is  highly  praise-worthy; 
and  I  wish  you  all  possible  success.'' 

It  is  remarkable  what  different  views  different  men  some- 
times entertain  of  the  same  object  or  custom.  ,  General  Har- 
per here  spoke  of  war  as  we  should  naturally  speak  of  eating 
and  drinking.  These  are  '^  often  necessary,  and  sometimes 
useful ;"  but  we  may  eat  and  drink  too  frequently,  or  we  may 
eat  and  drink  too  much  at  one  festival.  The  excess  only  is  to 
be  censured.  But  intelligent  and  reflecting  men  do  not  talk 
in  this  manner  of  private  robbery  and  murder.  Yet  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  public  wur,  we  may  say,  they  are  "  often  neces- 
sary, and  sometimes  useful,"  as  has  already  b^en  explaiqed. 
The  laws  of  Jehovah,  however,  do  not  say,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill"  too  frequently^ — "  Thou  shalt  not  steal"  too  much, — im- 
plying that  a  limited  degiee  of  murder  and  theft  is  commend- 
able, and  leaving  it  to  each  man  to  determine  how  ofien  he 
may  murder^  and  how  much  he  may  steal.  But  the  commands 
are  "  Thou  shah  do  no  murder."  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
The  laws  of  the  state  are  of  similar  import  in  relation  to  pri- 
vate murder  and  theft.  It  may  now  be  asked,  what  is  war 
but  murder,  robbery,  injustice,  and  mischief,  practiced  by 
what  Dr.  Franklin  calls  "a  great  gang.**"  Why  then  should 
we  talk  of  merely  limiting  war  in  respect  to  hsfrequencyj  and 
keeping  it  "  within  due  bounds  .^"  Are  there  any  "  hounds^^ 
within  which  injustice,  fraud,  cruelty,  piracy,  and  murder, 
may  justly  be  practiced  i  If  not,  the  object  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety should  be  to  effect  such  a  refoimation  as  shall  preclude 
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sD  pretexts  and  all  desires  for  national  hostilities.  In  their  eo- 
«]eaTors  to  check  the  tendency  of  war  to  ''  go  too  fdr,"  Grene- 
ral  Harper  wished  the  Society  '^  all  possible  success."  But 
liad  he  duly  reflected  on  the  nature  of  war,  its  opposition  to 
the  law  of  love  and  the  principles  of  moral  justice,  its  flagrant 
outrages  on  the  rights  of  the  innocent^  and  its  wanton  waste  of 
human  life  and  happiness,  a  mau  of  General  Harper's  discern- 
ment could  never  have  spoken  on  the  subject  in  the  manner 
he  did  in  the  letter  under  review. 

But  was  the  General  alone  in  such  sentiments  ?  Probably 
many  others  have  possessed  similar  opinions.  For  on  this 
supposition  only  can  we  account  for  the  following  facts : — 
That  war  has  often  been  Waged  on  such  frivolous  grounds  as 
would  not  justify  a  lawsuit,  much  less  the  taking  of  a  single 
life, — ^that  the  business  of  pubh'c  war  is  allowed  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  honourable  o(  all  human  employments, — ^that  men, 
and  even  Christians,  can  celebrate  victories,  obtained  by  the 
slaughter  of  myriads  of  brethren,  without  any  regard  to  the 
righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of  the  cause  espoused  by  the 
victors, — and  that  no  other  men  in  Christendom  have  been  so 
highly  extolled  as  those  who  have  caused  the  greatest  destruc- 
tion of  their,  species!  If  a  band  of  highwaymen  take  a  single 
life,  how  great  is  the  outcry  !  But  if  a  royal  or  imperial  free- 
booter destroys  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  millions,  he  is 
adored  and  praised  as  a  demi-god  ! 


THE  DESIGN  OF  GOli  IN  THE  PERMISSION  OF  PIRACY. 

In  earlier  times,  piracy  was  the  road  to  fame,  as  the  wars 
of  kings  have  been  in  our  own  day.  But  public  opinion,  long 
ago,  doomed  the  practice  to  infamy.  Of  course  piracy  be- 
came of  rare  occtirrence.  Within  ten  years,  however,  it  has 
been  revived  in  a  manner  which  has  excited  the  alarm  and 
bdignation  of  civilized  society.  Much  has  been  done  to  sup- 
press and  exterminate  this  scourge  of  commerce,  and  disgrace 
of  man.  A  considerable  number  of  pirates  have  been  cap- 
tured, imprisoned,  and  executed ;  still  it  is  supposed  that 
many  thousands  survive  in  the  West-IndieS|  who  live  by  de- 
predation. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  existence  and  superintending  pro- 
vidence of  Jehovah,  must  suppose,  that  he  has  some  good  pur- 
pose to  be  accomplished  by  permitting  an  evil  so  enoirmoui|. 
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in  ao  age  so  enlightened,  and  while  the  nations  of  Christei^ 
dom  so  generally  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  In  what  way 
this  evil  may  be  made  subservieni  to  the  good  of  mankind,  it 
behooves  the  christian  philantln'opist  seriously  to  inquire,  that 
he  may  co-operate  with  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  bis 
purpose. 

After  nnich  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  have  beei^  led  to 
hope,  that,  in  thus  permitting  piracy  to  prevail,  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  God  to  give  the  rulers  of  christian  nations  an  op- 
portunity to  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  nature  of  their  wars  with 
each  other,  and  th&  glaring  injustice  of  that  policy  which  has 
80  long  afflicted  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  a  time  of  gener^ 
peace,  the  rulers  of  nations  have  opportunity  for  a  deliberate 
and  impartial  review  of  what  they  had  done,  or  authorized  to 
be  done,  in  time  of  war.  But  something  of  a  siinila/  nature, 
done  by  others,  out  of  the  usual  course  of  events,  may  have 
been  necessary  to  lead  them  to  proper  reflections  on  their 
ow,n  measures.  By  the  following  miniature  of  ihe  features  of 
piracy,  we  may  see  what  a  mirror  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  christian  rulers. 

In  piracy,  we  behold  the  chiefs  assuming  a  right  to  wage 
'war  on  their  brethren  whenever  they  please,  enticing  somet 
and  compelling  others,  to  aid  in  their  enterprises — ^requiring 
depredation  and  homicide — inflicting  death  on  the  innocent  in 
a  manner  wanton  and  cruel — retaining  property  as  their  own, 
which  had  been  acquired  by  fraud  or  violence,  and  often  de- 
stroying what  might  be  of  use  to  its  real  owners,  thus  reducing 
innocent  people  to  poverty  and  distress — nay,  so  inhuman  as 
to  glory  in  their  robberies,  and  to  celebrate  victories  acquired 
by  the  destruction  or  ruin  of  multitudes  oT  people  who  never 
did  them  any  wrong — indulging  a  spirit  in  their  wars  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  required  by  the  gospel,  and  employing 
without  remorse  all  the  arts  of  falsehood,  deception,  stratagem, 
and  violence,  for  the  injury  of  those  on  whom  they  wage  war. 

Such  is  the  -mirror  which  God  has  suflfered  the  pirates  to 
present  to  the  warring  rulers  of  Christendom.  Is  it  then  pos- 
sible that  such  rulers  can  fairly  look  into  this  glass,  without 
perceiving  that  every  feature  of  piracy  has  a  corresponding 
feature  in  their  own  wars  ?  Must  they  not,  on  proper  reflec- 
tion, be  convinced,  that  the  wars  of  pirates,  and  the  wars  of 
kings,  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  greater  amount  of 
«rime  and  mischief  done  by  the  latter  ? 

Should  nothing  of  public  war  be  taken  into  view  but  the 
practice  of  maritime  depredatioo^  by  armed  ships  and  privit- 
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teen,  dits  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  comparimii  wfaiefa 
has  been  made.  But  tbe  operations  c^  war  OD  land,  si  we)} 
as  on  the  ocean,  violate  all  (he  laws  of  justice  and  humanity, 
in  a  degree  which  it  is  aot  in  the  power  of  the  pirates  to  equal. 
They  may  tmitale,  but  ihey  cannot  equal,  the  injusiice  of 
kings  in  their  wars  with  each  other.  Shall  then  christian 
rulers  any  longer  imagine  that  acls  of  robbery,  devastation, 
and  homicide,  are  less  odious  in  ilie  sight  of  Heaven,  tvbea 
done  by  ihemselves,  than  when  done  by  bucaniers?  How 
happy  for  the  world,  should  the  piracies  of  the  present  time 
be  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  inhuman  and 
atrocious  character  of  national  hoslilides  !  How  glorious  the 
result,  should  the  governments  of  Clirisiendom  resolve  to  unite 
their  efforis  to  abolish,  at  once,  the  wars  of  pirates  and  ihe 
wars  of  nations !  A  compact  for  such  a  purpose  would  jiisily 
deserve  the  name  of  the  holy  alliance  To  such  an  alli- 
ance ihe  wise  and  good  of  all  countries  would   cordially  say. 

Should  such  a  compact  be  entered  into  from  benevolent 
motives,  and  pursued  with  wisdom  and  prudence,  it  would  not 
be  unavailing.  By  judicious  arrangements  and  exertions  of 
such  a  combination  ot  powers,  the  presenl  ra?e  of  pirates 
might  be  soon  subdued,  dispersed,  or  reclaimed  ;  and  by  abol-, 
ishing  public  war,  the  principal  nursery  of  pirates  would  ba 
abolished.  Then  by  subsliiuting  for  t!)e  military  system  a 
general  system  of  education,  to  difluse.  through  every  land, 
useful  knowledge  aiid  the  principles  of  universal  benevolence; 
the  siabilriy  of  governments  might  be  rendered  more  secure, 
ihe  people  of  dilTerent  countries  would  regard  each  other  as 
brethren,  and  tlie  blessings  of  permanent  peace  would  soon 
become  the  inheritance  and  the  glory  of  man> 

It  would  be  folly  to  suppose,  that  such  eflects  could  not  be 
produced,  were  the  rulers  of  the  several  nations  wise  and  be- 
nevolent ;  produced  too  with  far  less  espouse  and  danger  than 
the  warring  policy  is  supported.  How  then  will  Emperors, 
'  Kings,  and  other  rulers,  answer  to  God  for  such  a  perversion  • 
of  ibe  revenues  exacted  from  their  subjects,  as  that  of  devoting 
them  to  the  purposes  of  rulihory  and  manslaiighier,  instead  of 
employing  them  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  benevolence, 
and  happiness?  And  shall  the  people  of  christian  nations  fot 
ever  remain  e-tposcd  to  the  evils  of  war,  merely  for  the  want 
of  enlightened  men  to  rule  over  them  .''.  No,  the  progress  of 
light  and  ptiiianlhropy  will  gradually  effect  a  change  in  public 
opioiou  and  the   policy  of  governments,  a[id  sweep  from  tbe 
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earth  that  popular  *^  refuge  of  lies,"  which  has  so  loi^  been 
•urse  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 


A  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LATBACH  CIRCULAR. 

The  following  sentiment  is  contained  in  the  Laybach  Cir-* 
•ular  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  : 

^'  All  useful  and  necessary  changes  ought  only  to  emanate  frona 
the  free  will  and  intelligent  convictions  of  those  whom  God  ham 
rendered  responsible  for  power." 

The  meaning  of  the  declaration  was  doubtless  this,  that  '*  all 
useful  and  necessary  changes  ought  only  to  emanate"  from 
sovereigns  or  those  in  power.  It  would  indeed  be  pleasant  to 
see  *^  useful  and  necessary  changes"  emanating  from  Empe- 
rors and  Kings ;  and  if  sovereigns  were  always  what  thej 
ought  to  be,  wise  and  benevolent  men,  there  would  not  be 
great  danger  in  admitting  the  principle.  But  when  rulers  are 
either  wicked  or  ignorant,  are  nations  to  remain  stationary,  the 
victims  or  the  dupes  of  barbarian  princes  f  It  may  be  admit- 
ted, that  some  useful  and  necessary  changes  have  emanated 
from  sovereigns ;  but  such  emanations  are  so  rare,  compared 
with  those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  to  afibrd  but  slender 
ground  of  hope,  that  the  condition  of  society  will  ever  be 
greatly  improved  on  the  principle  under  review. 

Though  we  cannot  recommend  vjolent  revolutions,  as  the 
proper  means  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  societies  and 
nations,  we  are  far  from  believing  that  subjects  should  always 
wait  in  silence  for  favorable  changes  to  emanate  from  their 
rulers.  The  words  under  consideration  are,  however,  capable 
of  an  explanation  favorable  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
We  are  not  explicitly  told  who  were  intended  by  "  those 
whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power,"  and  all  to 
whom  power  is  given  by  God  are  responsible,  whether  rulers 
or  subjects. 

"  Knowledge  is  power,"  and  there  is  no  other  talent  for 
which  the  possessor  is  more  responsible.  Whoever  possesses 
this  power  is  bound  to  employ  it  for  the  good  of  society, 
whatever  may  be  his  rank.  Both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of 
soverei2;ns  reqtnre,  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  of  tbeir  subjects,  to  aid  them  in  advancing  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  No  one  man  knows  every  thing,  and  it  is  com- 
mon for  a  prince  to  have  in  his  dominions  subjects  superior  to 
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^^tusetir,  not  only  in  goodness  but  intelligefice.  It  must  there- 
in be  arrogance  and  foRy  in  him  to  deprive  himseff  of  tbe 
^^enefits  which  he  might  derive  from  their  information.  The 
^ore  he  encourages  the  researches  of  men  of  talents  and  phi- 
lanthropy, with  a  view  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people 
^d  the  modes  of  government,  the  more  true  wisdom  and  mag- 
Qaoiroity  he  displays, — and  the  more  he  secures  the  love  and 
▼eoeratioQ  of  bis  subjects. 

Tbe  knowledge  possessed  by  the  individuals  of  a  nation 
should  be  regarded  as  public  property,  and  called  into  service 
for  tbe  common  benefit.  Intelligent  subjects  should  divulge 
the  fruits  of  philanthropic  inquiries  in  the  spirit  of  candor 
and  benevolence.  In  the  same  spirit  the  ruler  should  exam- 
ine what  is  written  or  proposed,  and  be  ever  ready  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  the  welfare  of  the  state  may  require.  Such 
mutual  candor  would  promote  mutual  esteem  and  friendship, 
between  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed,  and 
greatly  advance  the  happiness  of  a  nation.  J3y  adopting  and 
pursuing  jthis  reasonable  course,  governments  might  be  estab- 
lished and  improved  in  righteousness ;  and  the  danger  of  tu- 
mult and  insurrection  would  be  progressively  diminishing,  by 
the  prevalence  of  useful  knowledge  and  good  will  among  men. 
It  is  believed  that  this  policy,  simple  as  it  is,  would  do  more 
for  the  stability  of  governments  and  the  tranquillity  of  states, 
than  caB  possibly  be  effected  by  standing  armies,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  terror  and  destruction. 


MR.  Everett's  reply  to  a  deistical  objection. 

Mr.  6.  B.  English,  in  bis  *^  Grounds  of  Christianity  Exam- 
ined,'* stated  tbe  following  as  one  of  his  objections  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

'  That  ^^  The  Christians  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire— that  they  would  not  strve  in  the  armies  of  the  emperor, 
if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it ;  that  they  justly  considered  the 
profession  of  a  soldier  and  that  of  a  Christian  incompatible ;  that 
w  CkrUtkm,  wUkaut  being  inconsistent^  can  serve  in  the  army ; 
and  at  this  day  the  Quakers  and  the  Mennonites  refuse  to  carry 
armsj  and  in  so  doing  they  are  coifsiSTENT  christuns.'' 

Mr.  Edward  Everett,  now  professor  in  Harvard  University, 
in  his  *'  Defence  of  Christianity,"  replied  to  the  objection  i^ 
follows  :•*- 
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"  Tliis  is  ns  it  sbonld  be.  If  all  the  world  then  were  tei>> 
■Istent  Christiana,'  nooc  would  carry  urms,  tbey  would  learn  w» 
no  more,  they  would  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  theii 
spears  into  pruaiog  hooks,  and  th^  visions  of  the  prophets  be  ful- 
filled. Nothiiig'i,  by  Mr.  Euglisb's  confession,  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  prophesied  peace  of  the  world,  but  that  aU  men  should  he 
'consistent  Christians.'  But  this  is  not  all,  Hr.  Eaglish  in  hii 
haste  (o  iicrumiilate  objections  to  our  religion,  has  not  only 
passed  tliis  compliment  upon  Cbrisliaoily,  in  saying  if  it  were 
consistently  and  universally  professed,  there  would  be  do  more 
wars;  but  he  has  shown  that  he  knows  upon  what  principle  Ibis 
bleHed  event  would  take  place.  '  A  Christian,  says  he,  who 
otu^  to  lave  Im  tatmiet,  is  he  not  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
nhen  be:  inflicts  death  upon  a  hostile  soldier,  of  ivbose  disposi- 
tion he  knows  nothing,  and  whom  he  may.  at  a  single  stroke, 
precipitQie  into  heil?'  If  ali  then  felt  the  force  of  this  single 
comaiani.1  of  our  Lord,  and  faithfully  obeyed  it,  not  another  drop 
of  blood  would  be  shed  oo  a  field  of  bailie,  and  the  desolation  of 
mankind  would  cense.  This  is  the  stale  of  peace,  which  the 
prophetSi  foretold,  and  which  only  waits  for  Christianity  to  be 
consistently  believed,  that  it  may  universally  prevail.  A  peac« 
founded  on  the  oiily  sure  basis, — principle  and  affection."  Deftnet 
of  ChTiiii.inlUj,  pp.  64,  66. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  these  writers  agree  In  the  fol- 
lowing particulars — Tbat  Christianity  and  war  are  totally  re- 
pugnant to  each  other — That  to  be  comistent  Chriitiatu  men 
must  ceese  to  be  warriors — That  if  all  men  were  "  consisient 
Christians,"  war  would  he  abolished. — But  while  Mr.  English 
makes  the  pacific  anil  forbcari'ij;  character  of  Christianity  a 
ground  of  reproach,  Mr.  Bverett  regards  it  as  an  excellence, 
and  a  proper  ground  of  praise.  If  peace  is  belter  than  war, 
or  iove  better  than  hatred,  Mr.  Everett's  opinion  is  doubtless 
correct.     The  following  inferences  appear  to  be  just. 

1.  That  Christians,  in  practising  or  encouraging  war,  Inn 
grossly  departed  from  the  spirit  oftheir  religion. 

2.  It  is  very  important  that  the  gospel  should  be  propagated 
among  all  nations  oy  consistent  Christians. 

3.  It  behooves  every  professed  Christian  to  inquire,  wheth- 
er he  is  a  "  coniiilent  Chrutian  ?" — and  whether  any  man 
can  be  justified  in  professing  that  love  to  enetnia  which  the 
Gospel  enjoins,  white  he  is  disposed  to  "  precipiute  them  in- 
to bell,"  or  to  glory  in  their  destruction  by  others  ? 

.  4.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  lo  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of 
Christendom,  than  to  persuade  professed  Christians  to  be 
"consistent'*'— lo  cease  reproai:hing  or  denying  their  Lord 
by  eiii»>UTagiT)g  and  praising  the  feats  of  war. 
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Some  deistical  writers  have  ridiculed  the  pretensioas  of 
Cbristians  to  a  peaceful  religioo,  while  they  ha^e  equalledi 
if  not  surpassed,  Mahome'tans  and  Pagans  in  the  love  and 
95^ctice  of  war.     To  defend  Christianity  from  such  imputa- 
^<^is,  its  friends  are  compelled  to  admit  the  inconsistency  of 
Christians,  in  yiolating  the  precepts  of  their  religion.     Shall 
^Q  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  never  exert  their  influence 
to  wipe  away  this  foul  reproach  of  inconsistency,  and  to  per- 
suade both  rulers  and  subjects  to  renounce  war  and  become 
'^consistent Christians?"    If  the  sword  shall  come  through 
their  neglect— or  their  uniting  in  the  praises  bestowed  on 
war,  at  whose  bands  will  the  blood  be  required  f 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  ROTAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Humane  Society  was  formed  in  1774.  By  its 
Annual  Report  in  1821  it  appears  that  this  institution  had 
been  instrumental  in  restoring  to  society  5020  persons  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  that  within  40  years  it  had 
rewarded  20,320  persons  for  their  exertions  in  saving  the 
lives  of  men  exposed  to  untimely  death. 

Behold  the  contrast  between  War  Institutions  and  Uumane 
Societies — the  one  for  destroying^  the  other  for  saving !  By 
the  former,  means  are  devised  and  employed  for  hurrying 
jneo  out  of  the  world  by  the  hand  of  violence ;  by  the  other 
means  are  devised  and  employed  for  rescuing  men  from  un- 
timely death.  In  the  one  case,  men  are  trained  to  the  work 
of  destruction  ;  in  the  other,  they  are  trained  to  the  work  of 
salvation.  In  the  former  case  men  are  paid  and  applauded  for 
successful  efforts  to  kill  innocent  brethren,  and  the  greater  the 
slaughter  the  greater  the  glory  and  praise  ;  in  the  latter,  men 
are  paid  and  commended  for  benevolent  exertions  to  preserve 
human  life  from  untimely  extinction. 

To  a  philanthropic  mmd  it  must  be  a  pleasing  thought  that 
5020  persons  have  been  rescued  from  sudden  death,  by  one 
Humane  Society,  in  the  course  of  47  years.  There  are  other 
Humane  Societies  besides  the  one  in  London.  What  their 
success  has  been  we  know  not ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  the 
persons  saved  by  other  Humane  Societies  within  the  47  years 
added  to  the  5020,  will  make  the  aggregate  15,000.  This  is 
surely  a  goodly  number  to  be  saved  by  a  few  such  Societies, 
and  the  promoters  and  patrons  of  these  institutions  are  enti*- 
tied  to  great  respect  as  saviours  of  their  species. 
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We  may  now  cast  an  eye  on  what  has  been  effected  by  tern 
War  Institutions  of  Christendom  within  the  47  years  of  tti 
Hoyal  Humane  Society.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  a  OMiil^ 
erate  estimate  to  suppose,  that  they  have,  in  the  47  years,  At^ 
strojed  Jifteen  millions  of  human  beings.  In  this  estimate  fM 
include  the  wars  of  Christians  in  North  America  and  Sootk 
America— the  wars  of  all  the  Cliristians  of  Europe,  aod  fbe 
wars  of  Britain  with  the  nations  of  India.  Thdugb  we  be^ 
lieve  the  estimate  to  be  short  of  the  reality,  the  amount  of  de* 
struction  is  awful.  The  whole  population  of  the  Uoiled 
States  in  1820  fell  short  of  two  thirds-of  the  supposed  bavoe 
of  war  by  Christians  in  less  than  half  a  centur}*^ !  Yet  these 
War  Institutions  are  pretended  to  be — and  by  many  are 
thought  to  be,  Saving  Insiiiutions.  But  if  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  had  actually  destroyed  5020  lives,  instead  of  saving 
them,  what  would  now  be  said  of  it  ?  Should  we  not  believe 
that  there  had  been  something  hollow  in  its  professions  of  hu- 
manity, or  something  radically  wrong  in  its  plan  and  opertp 
tions  i  Would  it  not  at  once  be  said  that  the  Inslitulioo 
ought  to  be  immediately  abolished,  which  had  produced  stt 
much  mischief  under  the  pretence  of  doing  good  ? 


MR.  Livingston's  plan  of  a  penal  code. 

In  February,  1821,  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston  of  Louis- 
iana, was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  prepare  a  Penal 
Code  for  that  state.  In  about  a  year  he  made  a  long  report 
of  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Cfode 
would  be  formed,  and  a  few  specimens  of  particular  parts  oi 
the  system.  This  was  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  March 
1822.  Should  the  Code  be  completed  on  the  principles  of 
the  report,  Qnd  finally  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  Louisiana 
will  probably  possess  the  most  complete  and  humane  system 
of  penal  laws  of  any  state  in  the  union.  The  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy and  mercy  is  so  associated  with  the  spirit  of  justice, 
and  a  concern  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals  so  in- 
corporated with  solicitude  for  the  general  welfare,  that  tbe 
laws  must  command  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the  wise 
and  the  good,  and  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  communis 
ty  at  large.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  of  very  great  utili- 
ty if  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  the  Report  should  be 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  United  States.  They  would 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  the  cause  of  pbilanthro- 
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fjf  as  well  as  to  enligbteD  the  minds  of  men  on  many  inter- 
esting questions.     The  character  of  the  laws  is  to  be  paternal 
and  not  vindictive.     Hence  capital  punishments  are  wholly  • 
excluded.    The  reasonings  of  the  Report  in  favor  of  this  fdm 
icy  are  forcible  and  impressive. 

We  have  noticed  Mr.  Livingston's  Report  in  this  work  in 
die  belief  that  what  he  has  done  must  have  a  favorable  influ- 
ence to  promote  humane  and  pacific  principles.  Could  such 
principles  as  he  has  advanced  be  properly  disseminated,  and 
duly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  such  humane  laws 
IS  be  proposes  be  adopted  in  all  the  United  Statea,  the  peo* 
pie  would  soon  'be  able  to  discern  the  barbarity  of  appealing 
to  tbe  sword  as  a  tribunal  for  deciding  controversies  among 
rational  beings. 


TOLERANT  SENTIMENTS  OF  GOVERNOR  CLINTON. 

*^A  Ri»PECTABLB  portioa  of  our  fellow  citizens,  recommended 
to  our  favorable  notice  by  vilrtuous  lives,  exemplary  habits  of  io- 
dvtry,  and  their  zealous  cooperation  in  all  benevolent  undertake 
logs,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  bearing  arms  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  fines  imposed  for  non-attendance  in  the  militia.  A  com- 
plete relief  can  only  be  effected  by  the  interposition  of  Congress, 
or  by  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution :  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
granted  1  entertain  no  doubt  A  sufficient  equivalent  is  already 
rendered  to  the  state  by  the  exclusive  support  of  theft  own  poor, 
besides  their  full  participation  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in 
feneral.  In  this  enlightened  age,  when  the  rights  of  man  are 
tally  understood  and  practically  asserted,  it  is  surely  not  compat- 
ible with  the  tolerant  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  times,  to  wound 
the  consciences  of  our  unoffending  fellow  men."  Message  to  ih$ 
Legidaiure,  Jan,  1825. 

How  slow  is  tbe  progress  of  light !  How  inconsistent  are 
the  professed  friends  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man !  Is  it 
not  surprising  that  the  governor  of  New  York,  at  this  dayi 
should  have  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  sufiferings  inflicted  on  peaceable  men,  wbo  are  persecuted 
by  fines  and  imprisonments,  because  their  consciences  will  not 
permit  them  to  spend  their  time  in  learning  the  art  of  killing 
their  brethren,  or  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  work  of  pop- 
ular manslaughter  i  But  New  York  is  not  alone  in  this  spe- 
cies of  cruelty.  The  Friends  and  Shakers  are  indeed  ex- 
empted from  such  persecution  in  Massachusetts ;  but  other 
Eeople  of  the  same  sentiments  as  the  FriendS|  in  respect  to 
earing  arms,  are  still  exposed  to  suffer. 
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From  the  London  Peace  Hocieiy. 
0.  baud  Jan.  87,  18?5. 

"  We  now  Ben^  thee  1 8  copies  of  No.  1 1 ,  und  1 8  of  No.  I S,  of 
the  Herald  of  Peace — 25  copies  of  onr  81h  Amual  Report.'" 

"  Thou  wilt  see  by  No.  12  of  the  Herald  ihiil  a  Peuce  Socielj 
is  established   io  Inland — May  it  tend  lo  assuage   the    heats  of 

Sarty  which  distract  that  unhappy  couiilrv-  We  have  been  eo- 
eavoring  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  Ministers  of  Religion  in 
this  country  to  that  part  of  the  duties  of  llieir  profession  by  which 
they  are  called  onto  promote  the  pacillc  reign  of  Messiah,  by 
sending;  them  a  set  of  our  Tracts,  accompanied  with  a  circular. 
We  have  also  in  the  pjresa  a  new  Tract,  which  1  expect  will  be 
published  before  we  send  to  thee  again." 

&^ed — "  Joirn  Bevaks.*' 

From  IVUliam  Cobb,  Esq.  of  trarwick  Peace  Society. 
"  Our  Annual  Celebration  in  this  town  far  exceeded  any  former 
attempt  on  this  occusloa.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  cottse- 
quentiy  a  large  collection,  some  from  other  towns.  The  meet* 
inghouse  was  very  handsomely  illuminated,  and  the  exercises 
performed  with  solemnity  and  effect.  The  address  delivered  bj 
Timothy  Read,  Esq.  was  pathetic  and  impressive.  The  uncut 
tlvated  passions  of  men,  the  history  and  object  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety, the  horrors  of  war,  its  demoralizing  tendency  applied  to 
our  own  experience,  its  opposing  character  to  the  dictates  of  reg- 
ion and  the  injunctions  ot  Scripture,  together  with  many  original 
tdeas  on  the  subject,  were  most  happity  portrayed.  Our  choir  of 
lingers  were  well  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  their  perform- 
ances, united  with  the  other  exercises  of  the  evening,  appeared 
to  have  a  very  desirable  effect  upon  the  auditory.  I  am  much  in 
favor  of  these  annual  celebrations.  They  seem  to  give  publicity 
and  currency  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  bear  down  opposition 
with  a  gentle  hand.  Under  such  a  prudent  course  of  manage- 
ment 1  think  we  may  soon  nail  our  banners  to  the  topmast,  and 
under  orders  from  our  great  Commander  ride  triumphant  over 
the  surges  of  opposing  sneers,  and  the  boisterous  billotra  of  hu- 
itian  passions." 

From  Dr.  J.  Battle  of  Raleigh  Peace  Socie(y. 

•■^  Raleigh,  Jan.  31,  1826. 
"  Dear  Sir — I  feel  as  desirous  as  ever  to  continue  our  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  of  Peace — though  1  can  say  but  little 
that  can  prove  interesting.  However,  the  Tracts  I  sent  for  some 
months  ago,  at  my  own  expense,  were  received  by  the  Society, 
and  I  was  paid  for  them. — I  again  send  J120.  1  have  it  in  cod- 
templation  to  travel  io  the  spring  to  the  south  and  the  west.    1 
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feel  disposed  t6  take  flome  Tracts  along  with  me,  eitliefto  sell 
or  give.  For  tliis  purpose  I  wisli  to  have  about  a  dozeo  sets 
from  No.  1  to  7  or  8 — or  so  many  Nos.  as  you  may  tliink  advis- 
able— other  promiscuous  Tracts — also  two  or  three  dozen  of 
Friend  of  Youth. — The  few  copies  I  had  before  of  Friend  of 
Youth  were  presented  to  particular  families.  They  were  much 
admired  as  school  books. 

^^  In  addition  to  the  Auxiliary  Society  formed  in  Orange  coup- 
ty — I  hare  the  pleasure  to  announce  another  in  Randolph  cooii- 
tjT.  I  here  give  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  lately  reteired 
mm  their  Secretary,  Moses  Swalm. — ^I  delayed  answering 
yours  of  the  20th  Oct.  by  our  worthy  friend  R.  T.  Daniel — ^to 
see  if  we  might  not  communicate  intelligence  of  th'efformation  of 
an  Auxiliary  to  the  Raleigh  P.  S.  I  now  .have  the  pleasure  to 
say  that  on  the  26th  of  December  the  New  Salem  Branch  of  the 
R.  P.  S.  was  organized. — We  have  to  regret. that  at  the  ibrma- 
tion  we  had  but  eleven  members, — the  major  part  of  whom  are 
of  the  society  of  Friends.  They  are  of  morals  irreproachable,  * 
and  some  of  them  are  conspicuous  members^  in  the  church.  We 
hope  the  period  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  embrace  some  of 
the  ministry.  The  Peace  Tracts  you  forwarded  were  a  seasona- 
ble supply — by  their  circulation  and  the  active  exertions  of  some 
of  our  members,  it  is  hoped  the  principles  will  become  popular 
in  this  vicinity.'?' 

N.  B.  The  worthy  Dr.  liattle,  since  writing  the  letter  from 
which  the  extracts  were  taken,  has  closed  his  labors  on  earth,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following. 

From  Raleigh  Peace  Society. 

"  R(Ueigh,  Jy.  C.  March  4,  1825. 
^  The  Christian  should  bow  in  pious  submission  to  the  doings 
of  Aliniffhty  wisdom  and  goodness.  In  the  sudden  and  lamented 
death  of  our  beloved  brother,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Battle,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  to  the  Raleigh  Peace  Society,  I  fear  the  little  as- 
sociation has  met  with  a  loss  that  cannot  soon  be  repaired.  He 
was  the  main  pillar  with  us ;  and  how  the  society  will  succeed 
without  him  is  a  subject  of  foreboding  with  me." 

Signed — *'  William  Peck." 

From  an  eminent  Member  of  Congress, 

Sir,  Washington^  March  6,  1826. 

1  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement 
I  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  pamphlets  you  did  me  the 
favor  to  inclose  to  me.     Every  man  of  philanthropy  and  religion 

Sostpray  heartily  for  your  success,  in  convincing  nations  of  the 
lly  as  well  as  of  the  wickedness  of  war.  You  have  gone  fur- 
ther to  show  that  it  is  feasible  than  I  before  thought  it  possible 
Scft  argument  to  do.    But  yet  I  fear  that  so  great  a  change  in  the 
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disposition,  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  men,  wiH  sever  In 
accomplished. .  Bat  this  fear  ought  not  to  discourage.  We  lift 
in  an  age  of  astonishing  improvements,  and  that  one  of  such  ia^ 
portance  to  our  morals  and  happiness  should  be  made,  ought  not 
perhaps  to  astonish  us  more  than  the  great  discoreries  io  aciefr 
ces  and  the  arts  which  we  have  witnessed.'' 

Letter  from  a  distant  Oenileman, 

Br  this  daj's  post  I  received  your  39th  No.  of  the  Friend  of 
Peace.  Some  of  our  Quaicer  friends  remarked  to  me  some  jeait 
back,  that  they  feared  that  the  subject  would  become  exhausted-— 
that  much  more  could  not  be  said  with  propriety,  but  that  jem 
appeared  to  find  new  matter  as  yet.  I  told  them  that the  subject 
was  inexhaustible,  and  you  continue  to  verify  that  observatioo. 

I  have  labored  with  very  little  help  from  others  here,  by  loan- 
ing the  Solemn  Review,  bound  with  the  seven  first  Nos— to  al- 
.most  every  man  in  this  place—- and  tind  but  few  who  do  not  ai> 
knowledge  the  troths  inculcated.  Bat  alas !  oar  great  impedi- 
ment here  is,  every  clergyman  is  opposed  to  us : — some  say  it  is 
well,  and  a  desirable  thing  to  have  peace,  but  God  will  do  all  in 
his  good  time. 

How  astonishing  is  it  that  those  who  profess  to  devote  themselves 
to  Christ,  and  call  themselves  his  vicegerents,  teaching  his  flock 
in  his  stead,  should  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  peace  was  the 
comer  stone  on  which  he  built !— The  force  of  education,  even 
in  this  boasted  day  of  science,  bears  down  the  greatest  truth,  and 
shuts  out  the  most  brilliant  light.  How  it  is  possible  for  a  m- 
tional  man  to  read  the  Gospels  and  believe  them,  and  not  under^ 
stand  this  peace  as  the  indispensable  requisite  to  future  happiness, 
is  more  than  I  can  understand.  Is  it  the  force  of  edacation  only  f 
Is  it  not  also  the  loaves  and  fishes  ? — If  you  can  say  something  to 
open  the  eyes  of  that  class,  we  may  progress ;  but  if  not,  I  fear 
our  labors  here  will  be  without  a  harvest.  It  is  remarkable  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  I  converse  with  in  all  quarters  accede 
to  our  views — so  that  the  fields  are  truly  white,  ready  to  har- 
vest; but  here  the  laborers  are  not  even  a  few.  If  some  news- 
paper should  be  devoted  to  the  subject  it  would  spread  widely.— 
God  prolong  your  life  in  these  useful  labors.^' 

It  k  awful  to  think  of  a  "  clergyman"  as  an  "  impedimenf* 
to  the  progress  of  pacific  principles.  There  is  notliing  sure- 
ly pertaining  to  the  office  of  a  gospel  minister,  more  important 
than  inculcating  and  illustrating  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Those  who  neglect  to  do  this  omit  the 
**  weightier  matters"  both  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel.  But  it 
is  said,  ^'  God  will  do  all  in  his  good  time."  Very  true  ;  bat 
how  will  he  "  do  all"  if  not  by  giving  efficacy  and  success  to 
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die  (kitbful  preaching  of  his  word  and  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions of  bis  friends  ?    The  doctrine,  that  *'  God  will  do  all  in 
bis  good  time,'*  is  both  comforting  and  animating,  considered 
as  a  motive  to  diligence  %n^  fidelity  in  the  use  of  proper  ot 
appointed  means  tor  effeolpg  the  desirable  object.     But,  like 
other  truths,  this  doctrine  maybe  perverted;    and*  it  always 
b  perverted  when  understood  to  imply  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  ;  or  when  adopted  to  justify  us  in  continuing  or  counte« 
nancing  a  custom  which  violates  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
or  as  an  excuse  for  our  unfaithfulness,  or  neglect  of  those  meaHi 
and  exertions  which  tend  to  abolish  the  custom.    With  equal 
propriety,  a  minister  might  excuse  himself  from  preaching,  or 
doing  any  thing  for  the  good  of  mankind,  or  even  his  own 
good,  either  for  time  or  eternity.     For  in  respect  to  ail  these 
cases  the  doctrine  is  applicable — *'  God  will  do  all  in  hiupod 
time  P' 


HDERiriAir  FBACE  SOCICTT,  OR  GOOD  NEWS  FROM  IRELAND. 

Ws  have  jost  received  from  the  Peace  Society  in  London 
copies  of  the  Herald  of  Peace  for  the  two  last  quarters  of  1824, 
which,  besides  many  other  interesting  articles,  contain  an  ac- 
count from  the  **  Dublin  Morning  Post  for  Nov.  Uth,'' of  the 
organization  of  the  Hibernian  Peace  Society.    The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Friends'  meeting-house,  Eustace  Street    ^*  Robert 
Payle,  Esq.  was  in  the  chair.''     Mr.  Joshua  Abell,  the  Secretary, 
delivered  an  animating  address,  in    which   he    exhibited   the 
object  of  the  meeting,  the  importance  of  Peace  Societies,  the 
probability  of  their  ultimate  success,  and  the  futility  of  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  made  against  them.     Near  the  close  of 
the  address  be  states  the  prospects  in  Ireland — ^'  that  correspond- 
ents and  subscribers  for  this  society  have  been  obtained  in  Bel- 
/ast,  Moyallen,  Dungannon,  Rostrevor,  Rathangan,  Mountmellick, 
Ballitone,  Carlow,  Ross,  Waterford,  Youghali,  Clonmell,  Cork, 
and  Limerick — all  which  branches  will  start  into  existence  on 
the  formation  of  this  Society."     The  orator  then  observes, — 

^^  I  have  thus  endeavoured,  without  dazzling  you  with  the 
splendors  of  eloquence  or  bewildering  you  in  the  mazes  of  sophis- 
try, to  lay  before  you  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  which,  con||iering 
its  projection,  its  success,  and  its  anticipated  results,  would  de- 
mand all  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  and  all  the  zeal  of  an 
Apostle.  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  hold  it  up  to  your  view  In 
any  other  light,  than  as  a  Society,  which  every  man,  no  matter 
whit  his  rank,  his  religious  profession,  or  his  opinions,  may  join, 
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without  eoupromisiiig  his  character,  either  as  a  food  cWl»>  m 
a  friead  to  the  laws.^' 

He  then  alludes  to  ^^  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  TftaniMit, 
which  speak  of  the  establishmeot  of  a  geperal  peace  Qpoa 
earth,^  and  oliseryes — ^  I  see  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  tlie  Peace 
Societies,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  the  harhingeiB  of  this 
glorious  epoch — at  least  let  us  hope  so ;  and  accofding  to  ov 
ability,  let  us  endeavour  to  persuade  mankind  to  pursue  that  Um 
of  conduct  which  our  duty,  as  men  and  as  Christians,  poinli  oof 
to  us ;  which  reason  recommends,  religion  authorises,  and  Oo4 
approves.'' 

At  the  close  of  the  address  ten  resolutions  were  propoaed^- dl»* 
cissed,  and  adopted,  forming  a  Constitution  for  the  Socletj, 
appointing  nine  men  as  a  Committee  to  manage  its  coacenMi 


DUELUlfO  AND  PUGILISTIC  GAMBUKO. 

The  two  last  numbers  of  the  Herald  of  Peace  for  1824  con- 
tain  melancholy  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  duelling  and  pi^ 
gilistic  ^  prize  fighting.''  In  one  of  them  the  Editor  aaySy  ^  Not 
fewer  than  fourteen  challenges  and  consequent  meetings  of  the 
parties  have  come  under  our  notice  since  the  last  Nomlier  of  oar 
work  went  to  the  press.  Of  these,  three  of  the  combats  were 
prevented — three  terminated  without  blood-«hed*-*foar»  although 
not  fatal,  one  of  the  combatants  in  each  was  severely  wonndedf 
and  three  were  fatal  on  one  side."  One  of  the  iktai  duela  waa 
fought  by  a  military  officer  and  a  -man  who  fought  iastead  of  a 
clergyman !  He  who  fought  as  proxy  for  a  minister  of  religioBy 
was  the  one  who  lost  his  life  by  the  combat. 

In  the  other  Number  there  is  an  account  of  four  duels,  one 
of  which  was  fatal  to  one  of  the  combatants ;  in  the  other  three^ 
one  of  each  was  wounded.  The  same  Number  records  three 
instances  of  ^^  prize-fighting,"  in  the  pugilistic  form.  Id  two  of 
these  cases  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed ;  in  the  other  both 
were  so  nearly  killed,  that  one  of  them  was  ^^  not  less  than  two 
hoars  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  the  winner  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  off  the  stage." 

Besides  the  instances  of  prize  fighting,  two  other  pugilistic 
combats  are  recorded.  '^Two  lads,  one  seventeen  the  other 
eighteen  years  of  age,"  fought  upwards  of  an  hour ;  one  of  them 
was  thtD  knocked  down  by  a  blow  about  the  temple  and  died 
the  same  evening ;  the  winner  was  so  injured  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  be  carried  off  the  stage."  In  the  other  combat  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Clarke  killed  another  by  the  name  of  Young. 
Clarke  was  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labor.  Two  other  persons  were 
indicted  as  accessaries  to  the  death  of  Young ;  one  of  tbem  was 
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sentftDced  to  twelve  months'  imprisoDinent  and  hard  lahor — the 
other  to  six. 

<^Mr.  Jostice  Burrough,  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury,'' 
made  a  distinction  between  this  kind  of  combat  and  that  of  prize 
figiitiiig  On  the  latter  he  animadverted  with  mere  severity, 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  ^^  to  observe  men  pitted  against  ^ach 
other  to  fight  for  a  purse,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators^ amongst  whom  were  persons  whose  stations,  fortunes,  and 
education,  he  would  have  supposed  would  incline  them  to  more 
hooonrable  and  gentlemanly  amusements.'' 

^^  Prize  fighting,"  attended  by  thousands  for  ^^  amusement !" 
What  is  this  better  than  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  Rome  ?  Is 
it  possible  thsft  a  practice,  so  much  worse  than  brutaly  can  be  pop- 
alar  in  a  coui^try  so  enlightened  as  England  !  But  why  should 
we  wonder  at  this  ?  The  public  wars  of  Christendom  have  been 
^^  prize  fightiffgs,"  on  a  larger  scale  as  a ,  thousand  to  one  in  res- 
pect to  injustice,  cruelty,  and  mischief;  yet  how  many,  even  of 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  fo^md  advocates  for  this  enor- 
moos  curse  of  nations — this  foulest  reproach  of  the  human  spe- 
cies! 


ANECDOTES  AND  FRAOMENTS. 

Wiaor  the  Moravians  applied  to  Bonaparte,  for  his  protection 
against  the  insults  of  his  soldiern,  he  cheerfully  granted  their 
request,  assigning  as  his  reason,  ^^  that  they  were,  like  himiey\ 
frundi  of  pwee  /" 

Mr.  Burton,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  read  the  commandments  to 
(he  Battas.  A  rajah  or  priest,  who  whs  present,  exclaimed,— ^ 
^  Well,  but  if  the  white  people,  and  Chinese,  and  Hindoos,  and 
Achines,  and  Neas,  and  Battak  people,  should  with  one  heart 
adopt  all  these  commandments,  spears,  swords,  guns,  would  be 
of  no  further  use ;  we  might  throw  them  away,  or  make  hoes  qf 

'  ^^  Revfjige  is  bafbarous  and  inhuman,  and  though  it  be  com- 
monly accounted  lawful,  yet  it  difiers  nothiug  from  anjnjury,  but 
in  order  of  time  only.  He  that  retaliates  his  grieMmce  upon 
others,  only  offends  with  a  better  excuse."  Seneca. 

^  To  meditate  how  we  may  bite  him  who  has  bitten  us,  and 
injure  him  that  has  injured  us,  is  the  part  of  a  be€utj  and  not  of 
a  man.^^  Musonius* 

**  Revenge  is  indeed  looked  upon  to  be  more  just  thap  an  injury 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  but  in  the  eye  of  right  reason  they  both 
proceed  from  the  same  disease  or  weakness  of  mind," 

•  Plutareh. 
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'  ^^  £xal(ed  Socrates !  divinely  brare  ! 
Injared  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave, 
Too  noble  for  revenge  ;  which  still'we  find 
The  pleasure  of  a  weak  and  little  mind.'' 

JvotnaX  (y  CWmIL 

^^  For  when  each  angry  man  avenged  his  eanse, 
Judge  to  himself,  and  unrestrained  by  laws, 
The  world  grew  weary  of  that  brutal  strife, 
Where  force  the  limits  gave  to  each  precarious  Jife.^ 

JuMOmsfuv. 

^  Should  a  wife  her  husband  stab,  his  son  stab  her, 

Him  his  child  stab,  and  so  succeeding  blood 

Be  made  to  expiate  foregoing  guilt, 

When  would  these  horrid  ills  e'er  have  an  end !" 

JsfifripMisis 

^*  The  generality  of  princes  employ  the  two  terms,  loar  and 
ftact^  as  they  do  their  money,  not  for  what  is  just  and  honest,  but 
for  what  will  serve  their  turns."  PiutarcA. 

The  following  curious  account  is  given  by  Grotios  from  the 
^  First  Book"  of  Agnthius,  on  ^^  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Gauls." — ^*  if  any  difference  happened  between  their  princes,  to 
arms  they  immediately  go,  as  though  they  were  determined  to 
have  the  matter  settled  by  the  sword  ;«»on  they  march,  but  when 
their  armies  advance  near  one  another,  laying  aside  all  animosi- 
ties, they  agree  very  peaceablv,  and  so  persuade  their  kings  to 
decide  the  affair  by  a  course  of  justice  ;  or,  if  they  seem*  dissatis- 
fied with  this,  that  they  would  then  fight  it  out  in  single  combat, 
and  so  end  the  dispute  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives ;  it  being 
neither  agreeable  to  reason  nor  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
that  their  kings,  on  account  of  their  private  piques  and  quarrels, 
should  embroil,  weaken,  and  overturn  the  state.  They  therefore 
presently  disband  their  armies,  and  enjoy  a  free  and  peaceable 
commerce,  being  perfectly  reconciled.  So  great  a  regard  for 
justice  and  such  an  affection  for  their  country  had  those  subjects ; 
so  tender  and  condescending  was  the  temper  ^  their  kings," 

jRtgAt«  of  War  and  Peace,  Book  II.  cib  23. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  kings  and  the  people  of  Christendom 
of  this  9fiB  to  inquire,  whether  their  ^^  manners"  are  not  more 
barbarous,  in  regard  to  settling  their  disputes,  than  were  those  of 
the  ^^  ancient  Gauls,"  of  whom  Agathius  wrote.  Will  not  every 
intelligent  and  impartial  man  admit  that  the  policy  of  the  Gauls 
was  more  humane,  more  magnanimous,  and  more  truly  honorable^ 
than  that  of  Christian  kings,  who  sacrifice  subjects  in  their  own 
quarrels. 

^^  If  any  one  says  to  me.  Has  not  Rome  improved  by  wars  ?  he 
asks  me  a  question  that  requires  9  long  answer.  It  is  true  she  has 
improved  by  them  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  imprev^ 
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ii  to  consist  rather  in  riches,  Iniurj,  and  empire^  tfcao  in  safe^ 
md  good  nature,  justice  and  contentment^'       4  ^Pktiarch. 

rTEPHANAS,  a  phjsician,  said  to  a  Persian  king,  ^a*^^  By  being 
ployed  in  massacres  and  battles,  and  enslaving  of  people,  yoa 
r  probably,  great  prince,  acquire  some  other  titles ;  but  yon 
er  can  by  such  methods  be  reputed  good.^'   %       Procopius. 

If  i  should  attempt  to  speak  of  what  mischief  «nd  massa- 
9,  what  misery  and  hardship,  are  occasioned  by  war,  I  should 

only  want  words,  biit  not  know  when  to  put  a  period  to  so 
re  a  field  of  discourse.  Whoever,  therefore,  considers  such 
at,  such  horrid,  such  barbarous  ills,  most  do  it  with  concern, 
tmust  needs  confess  that  it  is  the  height  of  misery ;  but  he  who 

endure  them,  or  make  them  the  objects  of  his  thoughts,  with* 

grief  and  emotion,  that  wretch  is  still  more  miserable,  be- 
ise  he  counts  himself  happy  in  an  inhuman  ituensibilityy 

St.  Jiuttin. 


DYIlf G  SPEECH  OF  A  WAR-R0R8B  TO  A  PBHrCB. 

For  the  Friend  of  Peace. 

You  know,  my  lord,  ^^  it  came  to  pass,'^ 

When  Balaam  smote  his  faithful  aasa 

i^he,  by  celestial  impulse  moved,  ^^ 

The  prophet's  madness  well  reproved. 

An  equal  privilege  I  claim. 

To  make  you  feel  your  share  of  blame, 

While  here  in  keenest  pangs  I  lie, 

By  your  misdeeds  about  to  die. 

I  kindly  bore  you  on  the  field. 
Till  fatal  weapons  made  me  yield ; 
But  having  ceased  to  be  of  use, 
I'm  doomed  to  insult  and  abuse ; 
My  wounds  undressed,  I  lie  in  pain, 
Among  the  crowd  of  fellows  slain— 
No  care,  no  pity  has  been  shown^ 
But  I  am  left  to  pine  and  groan. 

You  may  indeed  most  tfuly  say. 
That  Men  are  treated  in  this  way — 
That  they  by  hundreds  round  me  lie. 
Already  dead  or  near  to  die. 
Yet  this,  O  Cesar !  proves  no  more. 
Than  I  have  oflen  thought  before, 
That  in  the  view  of  warring  kings, 
The  lives  of  men  are*trivii(l  tlUii^. 
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Bol  ^ew  I  leave  to  plead  their  cause) 
Thbey  seem  condemoed  by  cruel  laws. 
To  suffer  ills  of  every  kind. 
To  gratify  a  tyrant'd  mind. 
The  rights  of  Horses' I  may  plead, 
They  are  a  noble  race  indeed — 
Beings  of  worth  too  great  by  far, 
To  be  exposed  by  kings  io  war. 

Yet  they,  like  Men,  have  been  misled. 
And  millions  numbered  with  the  dead. 
In  wars  of  no  concern  to  them, — 
Which  all  good  beings  must  coudemn. 
Why,  Sir,  should  Horses,  free  from  guilt, 
Be  sent  to  fields  where  blood  is  spilt, 
In  cruel  wars  of  frantic  nations — 
The  fruit  of  Pride  in  higher  stations? 

To  you  I  boldly  say  again, 
Horses  have  rkmits  as  well  as  men ! 
Yes,  rights,  which  should  secure  our  race 
From  any  shate  in  man^s  disgrace. 
Ponder,  O  Prince  !  on  all  IVe  said-^ 
No  more  the  paths  of  murder  tread — 
Accept  the  counsels  of  your  Horse, 
Lest  you — ^when  dying-— feel  remOrse. 

No  more  let  Men  or  Horses  die, 
Your  pride  or  hate  to  gratify, 
Lest  they  in  judgment  should  appear. 
To  stamp  with  shame  your  mad  career. 
To  ills  of  strife  no  more  be  blind — 
Employ  your  powers  to  bless  mankind— 
To  cause  the  plagues  of  war  to  cease, 
And  fill  the  earth  with  songs  of  peace. 

Christian  RtJUdor, 


AUSPICIOUS  OCCURRENCES. 

1.  Ktnlwky.  The  citisens  of  Louisville,  at  a  pablio  meeting,  denooneed 
the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  as  injurious  to  public  peace,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  procure  legislatiTe  aid  to'  suppress  the  practice.  If 
the  piurder  of  Baker  by  Desha  in  that  state  should  be  the  means  of  openlnc 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  barbarity  of  the  practice  ot  carrying  abont  witS 
them  weapons  of  death,  and  thus  familiarizing  to  their  minds  the  work  of 
murder,  some  good  may  result  from  a  deed  of  the  most  horrible  character. 

2  Mitiouri.  In  a  late  session  of  the  legislature,  the  two  houses  passed  a 
bill  to  prevent  duelling  •,'--whi'pmng  was  the  penalty  enacted.  The  bill  was 
returned  by  the  Governor  with  objections.    What  the  objections  were  we 
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fti^w  9^  bat  probably  be  did  not  think  «  whipping**  espedient.  He  how* 
«fer  eufceifd  •  decided  disapprobetion  of  the  pimotice  in  the  following 
wordef^  I  en  happy  on  thU  occasion  to  record  my  utter  detestation  and 
kbhorrence  of  duelling.  My  doty  to  my  neighbors  and  to  myself  woald 
compel  me,  in  my  private  as  in  my  public  capeeity,  to  discountenance  and 
put  down,  if  possible,  so  barbarous  and  so  impious  a  practice.**  One  ques- 
tion may  here  l>e  aslced.  Is  it  more  **  barbarous  and- impious"  for  two  gen- 
tlemen to  decide  a  dispute  by  a  duel,  than  it  is  to  decide  a  quarrel  between 
two  princes  by  calling  on  their  ionoceot  su^ects  to  exert  their  skill  and 
prowess  for  the  destruction  of  one  BMOther  ?  There  is  something  so  base  and 
contemptible,  as  well  as  inhuman  and  wicked,  ill  this  conduct  of  princes, 
that  the  custom  deserves  to  be  scouted  from  the  world  as  the  dbgrace  of  our 
species. 

3.  MoMtaekufeUs. — The  legislature  recently  passed  an  act,  permitting  men 
of  etery  denomination  of  Christians  to  affirm,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that 
nre«riiig  is  forbidden  by  the  precepts  of  the  eospel.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  such  an  act  should  nave  been  needful  at  this  late  period,  than  that  it 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  For  what  can  be  more  manifestly 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  than  to  require  a  man  to  wwtoTf  who 
believes  that  all  sweating  is  forbidden  by  a  divine  precept .' 

4.  CongrtMtUnal  Debate. — During  the  late  session  ot  Congress,  the  right 
and  expediency  of  capital  punishments  became  a  subject  of  serious  debate. 
Mr.  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  was  in  favour  oi  excluding  capital  punbhments 
entirely  from  our  criminal  code  ;  and  in  favour  of  this  policy  be  delivered 
s  powerful  speech.  This  we  regard  as  auspicious ;  for  if  it  has  already  be- 
come a  question  in  our  natiouai  legislature  whether  governments  have  a 
right  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  deatn  for  any  crime,  it  must  surely  become 
a  question  whether  they  have  a  right  to  wage  war,  in  which  capital  punish- 
ment or  death  is  inflicted  bv  wholesale  on  myriads  cf  innocent  people,  with<^ 
oot  anv  form  of  trial  or  evidence  of  guilt. 

5  Protlamaiiont  for  Fatting. — In  the  lat?  proclamation  for  a  day  of  fasting 
in  Massachusetts,  we  were  called  on  to  pray  to  God,  *^  That  he  will  preserve 
peace  within  our  borders,  and  that  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  may  no  more 
be  heard  in  Our  laud."  Language  of  similar  import  was  used  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Governor  of  Maine,  and  probably  in  those  of  otiier  states. 
It  is  hoped  that  Christians  will  soon  see  that  their  exertions  and  their  prac' 
lice  should  accord  with  their  prayers.  If  we  pray  for  peace,  we  should  not 
prain  war  as  the  glory  of  man. 

6.  Jilwlition  oj  Slavery. — By  Newspapers  we  are  told  that  two  hundred 
and  twenty  associations  have  been  formed  in  England,  for  promoting  the 
mdual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions,  and  that  nearly  nine 
hundred  petitions,  for  the  same  purpose,  were  presented  to  parliament  during 
the  two  last  sessions. 

7.  Pledget  of  a  Paafic  Policy.  -As  a  pledge  that  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  would  pur- 
sue a  pacific  policy  towards  Great  Britain,  if  elected  President,  bis  frienda 
pobliahed  before  tne  election  was  decided,  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by 
nim,at  **  EUIing,(near  London,)  Oct.  4,  1816,'*  to  a  gentleman  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  which  contains  the  following  remark  :  "  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
policy  or  the  necessity  of  the  late  war  on  either  side,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
interest  of  both  ^mrties  that  the  peace  now  restored  between  them  should  b* 
permanent.**  In  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Mr.  Adams, — having  spoken  of  the 
parties  which  heretofore  divided  the  natioH, — he  exhibits  a  political  creed, 
which  he  closes  with  these  words, — "  That  the  policy  of  our  country  is 
peace,  and  the  ark  of  our  salvation  union,  are  articles  of  faith  upon  which 
we  are  all  now  agreed." 

These  pledges  we  record  that  they  may  be  duly  kept  in  mind,  and  in  the 
hope  that  those  who  rely  upon  them  will  not  be  disappointed. 

8.  Peace  Soaietiet. — Two  societies  in  North  Carolina,  auxiliary  to  the 
Raleigh  Peace  Society,  have  been  established.    The  Minot  Reading  Peace 
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Sodetf ,  in  MaiD«,  has  been  increased  to  one  hnndrad  and  ftiftir 
They  have  h«14  a  meeting,  at  which  an  address  wasoelivered,  and  a 
animating  report  was  presented.— See  also  the  acconnt  of  the 
Penes  Soeitiy,  oo  a  preceding  page. 

9.  Publieations, — A  good  Address,  delivered  to  the  Reading  Peace 
in  Mioot,  has  been  published. — Essays  on  Peace  and  War,  by  Philanl 
are  al>oot  to  appear  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Tliese  were  originally  paMi 
the  Christian  Mirror,  printed  in  Portland  ;  and  this  paper  continnet  In 
the  cause  of  peace. — A  paper  also,  called  the  Christian  Inquirer,  haa^l 
recently  established  in  New  Tork,  edit^  by  Barnabas  Bates,  formerly 
responding  secretary  of  th*  Peace  Society  in  Rhodes  Island.  The  proum^^ 
tus  of  the  paper  gave  assuranee  that  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  ptMi 
was  one  oi  its  great  objects. 

10.  imin^itmerU. — The  philanthropists  of  Great  Britain  are  esertiflg  flMs 
influence  to  abolish  the  atrocioas  practice  of  impreming  seaaMD.  :Wim 
pamphlets  on  the  subject  are  placed  at  the  head  of  one  article  in  the  ei|^lT4Ml 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  subject  is  ably  eiamined  a^ui^P 
censured  by  the  reviewer.  These  discussions  will  unquestionalily  JuMft 
light  on  the  subject  of  war.  The  reviewer  endeavours  to  prove  tbalili' 
practice  of  impressment  is  not<only  cmel  and  nnjust,  hot  worse  than  iisallik 
in  regard  to  its  avowed  object.  With  equal  troth  the  same  may  be  geaMfe 
affirmed  of  war  itself.  %^l 

11.  Duelling  jtrMbiiei  in  our  JVncy. — Commodore  Rodgert  has  tWomt/tMt 
published  "  General  Orders,"  in  Which  he  severely  reprimands  the  4|Wi4^ 
some  under  officers  of  the  Navy,  censures  the  "  aelestable  i^'aiiM  ^j0^ 
fighting  duels,"  and  forbids  a  repetition  of  such  oflPences.  But  and  Ui  Wk!' 
guage  been  more  kind,  or  the  orders  given  in  adiflTerent  manner,  the  «M|I- 
would  probably  have  been  more  favorable.  Men  who  are  trained  lo  4te, 
business  of  homicide  are  easily  irritated,  and  not  very  likely  to  be  rnrtnil<w 
from  fighting  duels  by  severity  of  reproach  or  menace  from  su[ 
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i,«klEADER's  ADDRESS  TO  THE  EDITOR* 

February  25,  1825. 
Reverend  Sir, 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  object  to 
which  you  have  so  nobly  devoted  your  time  and  talents,  I 
feel  an  increasing  desire  that  the  aim  of  the  peace  societies 
should  be  better  understood  by  the  community.  The  first 
idea,  which  strikes  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  is,  that  all  or- 
der and  subordination  are  about  to  be  overthrown.  "  What," 
say  they,  *'  are  we  to  have  no  armies  ?  Is  our  navy  to  be 
destroyed  ?  Is  our  trade  to  be  unprotected  ?  Are  pirates  and 
robbers  to  murder  and  destroy,  and  we  not  oppose  ?  Now, 
sir,  neither  you,  nor  any  one,  who  styles  himself  a  friend  of 
peace,  wishes  to  weaken  the  hands  of  government.  You  do 
not  require  that  any  one  should  stand  stiTl,  and  suffer  himself 
to  be  butchered  without  resistance.  You  do  not  expect  that 
whole  nations  will  simultaneously  attain  to  that  moral  sublimity, 
which  would  preventthe  possibility  of  war.  Your  aim,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  gradually  to  change  the  tone  of  public  feeling, 
by  estendini;  the  iufl.uencc  of  christian  principle,  and  placing 
war  and  peace  in  their  appropriate  characters  before  the  pub- 
lic eye.  It  is  your  wish  to  divest  the  one  of  all  its  borrowed 
glory  and  imposing  magnificence,  and  to  clothe  the  other  in 
all  its  legitimate  sublimity  and  moral  grandeur.  You  love 
your  country,  you  see  and  feel  its  superiority,  in  freedom, 
laws,  and  religion  ;  and  it  is  the  very  nature  of  affeciion  to 
render  one  quick  to  imagine  something,  which  may  make 
still  better,  what  is  already  good ;  and  will  not  peace,  and 
all  the  blessings  peace  is  heir  io^  make  us  better  and  happier? 
All  minds  do  not^  perhaps  all  minds  arc  not  capable  of  corn- 
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paring  the  present  with  the  past,  and  thus  prepare  to  make 
sure  prognostics  of  the  future  ;  but  success  will  as  certainly 
crown  your  labors,  as  day  succeeds  to  night  The  prtMnress 
of  mind  is  so  rapid,  intellect  is  so  much  cultivated,  the  Bibto 
so  generally  read,  that  the  real  object  of  peace  societies  can« 
not  be  long  misunderstood.  Truth  and  virtue  must  be  dif- 
fused through  this  enlightened  community,  and  if  "  truth  and 
virtue  be  difiused,  their  own  silent  operation''  will  eventuaHf 
produce  all  that  the  friends  of  humanity  most  ardently  wish. 
This  blessed  era  will  not  arrive  at  once,  not  perhaps  till  tbii 
generation  has  passed  away ;  but  who  cannot  discern  in  "  tb# 
signs  of  the  times,"  that  it  is  approaching.  Knowledge  ia 
extending ;  the  sun  of  righteousness  is  rising  to  its  nderidiaii 
glory  ;  beneficent  institutions  are  increasing ;  slavery  is  uih 
loosing  her  chains ;  our  penal  code  is  improving ;  and  preju- 
dice, with  all  her  train  of  evils,  is  receding  from  our  moral 
hemisphere.  The  friends  of  peace  will  die  with  the  blessed 
consciousness  that  they  have  been  instruments  in  the  haod  of 
^  God  to  effect  his  great  work  on  earth.  Not  suddenly,  not  with 
violence,  not  by  disarming  a  part  of  mankind,  that  they  ihay 
be  butchered  by  the  others ;  but  by  raising  the  standard  of 
virtue,  by  making  a  deep,  lasting,  yet  quiet  change  in  publio 
opinion,  which  will  eventually  induce  all,  with  one  conaenti 
to  determine,  that  there  shall  be  no  longer  any  one  *'  to  huti 
or  destroy  in  all  the  holy  mountain.'' 

Could  society  at  large  be  brought  to  view  the  subject  ia 
this  way,  the  funds  of  your  noble  institution  would  be  equal 
to  its  immense  importance.  The  pomp  of  military  parade 
would  lose  its  influence,  and  the  victims  decked  out  fiur  pub* 
lie  slaughter  would  more  rapidly  disappear  from  our  wise  and 
happy  country.  You  would  then  have  to  record  many  auch 
scenes  as  adorned  your  last  Number.*  The  Osage  ehieb 
exhibited  a  view  of  human  nature  of  more  true  graadeiirt 
more  moral  sublimity,  than  can  be  found  in  the  whole  cirde 
of  military  events  from  time  immemorial. 

I  would  notice  one  more  objection,  which  I  have  often 
heard  made  to  peace  societies. .  If,  say  the  objectors,  Christ* 
ianity  is  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  war,  why  is  not  a  general 
circulation  of  the  Bible  enough,  without  farther  expense  f 
Such  objectors  should  reflect  that  Christianity  suggested  to 
enlightened  minds  the  neeesiity  of  establishing  societies  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  altering  or  removing  opinions  loBg 
rooted  in  the  human  mind  by  ignorance  and  vice ;  expressly 
ibr  the  purpose  of  setting  fully  before  the  misguided  publi^ 
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iurpitttde  tad  horror  of  sanguinary  conflicts.     The  onus 
^^>f  the  oommunitjr  are  only  nominal  Christians.    They  do  not 
^ei  comprehend  the  high  and  glorious  requisitions  of  the  Gob* 
^jiel.     They  have  yet  to  learn  the  true  greatness  of  that  man, 
^<  who  can  rule  his  own  spirit."    It  is  not  yet  known  that 
IVilliam  Penn  is  more  truly  brave,  more  daringly  heroic,  than 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.    MaD,  willing  to  feel  justified  in  cher- 
ishing bis  darling  passions,  anger  and  revenge,  rejects  one 
command,   qualifies  another,   pleads  wrong  translations  to 
evade  a  third}  thus  levelling  or  destroying  the  laws  of  our 
blessed  Master,  till  they  become  agreeable  to  his  own  de^  ^ 
mded  views.     Peace  Societies  are  one  of  the  efficient  means 
God  has  blessed  to  our  use,  for  removing  these  obstacles  to 
the  full  and  perfect  reception  of  that  Gospel,  which  gives 
**  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man." 

The  above  thoughts,  sir,  were  suggested  by  some  interest- 
ing details  in  your  last  Number.  Ifthey  possess  any  merit  ol* 
Suggest  one  idea,  that  may  be  useful,  they  are  at  your  service. 

A  Reader.  > 


A  COLLEGE  ORATION. 

War  has  ever  been  deprecated  as  an  evil.  From  age  to 
age  the  philanthropist  has  wept  over  its  crimes  and  desola- 
tions ;  but  has  wept  with  unavailing  solicitude.  Regarding  it 
as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  human  passions,  the  mass  of 
men  have  nourished  with  their  life's  blood  the  most  diaboli- 
cal monster,  that  ever  ravaged  the  world.  They  have  des- 
paired of  ever  being  delivered  from  its  fatal  fangs.  Their 
opinion  is,  that  we  may  as  well  attempt  to  arrest  the  lightning, 
or  chain  the  whirlwind,  as  attempt  to  stay  the  storm  of  war, 
or  bid  the  sword  lie  still  in  its  scabbard.  Other  customs 
nay  have  been  as  absurd  as  this,  but  their  reign  has  not  be^n 
eternal ;  the  hand  of  time  has  blotted  their  existence  if  not 
their  memory  from  the  world.  But  war  seems  to  have  defi- 
ed the  improvements  of  time.  It  will  be  said  that  the  cause 
of  this  evil  exists  in  the  nature  of  man  ; — that  it  originates 
from  his  passions,  and  will  last  as  long  as  man  continues  to 
be  man.  But  did  not  other  customs,  too,  originate  from  hu- 
man passions ;— customs  which  are  now  stamped  with  uni- 
versa)  odium  f 

Some  impute  the  popularity  of  war  to  the  delusive  splen- 
dors, which  are  thrown  around  it ;  to  the  poetry  which  lends 
the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood ;   to  the 
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«L>to«  Miws>  toe  hurel  on  the  warrior's  brow,  det- 
^  ^j^  >s«suK>«  invenr,  his  superb  appearance,  and  hur- 
x.^  ».  .'^  ijMC>'»uica  tirom  the  heaps  of  the  slain  and  the 
^^^  .  ^fw  «><^  to  contemplate  amidst  the  shouts  and  tri- 
^Im^'%^  ■  -"^  »'ci!orioiis  chief.  Others  allege  that  ambition 
'**^,^^^^s^  lie  oirsioniy  that  we  must  look  to  the  cabinets  of 
^.-"^^i^ay  ^*  J'*  '*'*^  ^^  power  and  dominion,. for  the  secret 
^,  .:^>.  -It  '«^*  ^^^  ^vish  not  to  deny  the  influence  of  these 
\.>^a^  2fu£  Tor  the  perpetuity  of  war  1  beg  leave  to 
^^^^.^  &  ^iiUf^viit  reason,  a  new,  and  I  trust,  a  just  one ;  but 
i  >\  «-i»ca  which  must  shock  the  sensibilities  of  this  cbrist- 

Ji  >  iii>  5-^W  the  forms  of  religion^  which  have  everpre^ 
.4  7t«;  worlds  have  been  made  to  sanction  war. 

^M.>  uv^K>sition  needs  proof,  let  us  look  first  to  the  heathei 
Ulii  need  we  spend  time  to  prove  the  sangujoarj 
^>»«A.%c>  of  pagan  theolog}:,  while  we  see  the  very  deitieSi 
^.t»«:^  I  iK'kis  forth  as  the  objects  of  veneration,  stained  with 
^>^;^  ."^  We  behold  them  sometimes  enrolled  and  fighting  in 
«)y«  iiitk^  of  mortals, — sometimes  waging  war  on  each  other, 
i,».Mt»^  »'l  Olympus  into  one  vast  scene  of  violence  and  tur- 
ji^s:.  '  Ntvd  wc  further  proof  of  the  warlike  character  of  the 
v^uiKM  ^viton  we  behold  thousands  of  human  victims,  bleed- 
;u^  ,^  ihcir  altars,  and  even  their  public  games  and  festivals 
.yyMLC«'Wd  into  the  confused  and  barbarous  tragedy  of  death  i 

^^>;  iiN^eoxt  turn  to  the  Mahometan  world — to  the  Arabian 
;j^j.vc«o;-.  The  sanguinary  tenets  of  his  religion,  too,  are 
^ssl  itiown.  The  mdst  exquisite  delights  which  a  sensual 
>^i.^i)M''  can  afford,  arc  held  out  to  that  mussulman,  who  can 
\»j  ctv'iuost,  and  blow  with  a  louder  voice  than  his  fellows 
fKi  K-s'"  of  battle.  A  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  was  said 
;o  V  ivsi'rved  for  him  who  should  sacrifice  his  life  in  the 
^j^«<  v*i  the  prophet.  True,  in  the  first  stages  of  Mahomet's 
^^\.^s,  \^e  see  nothing  but  the  subtilties  of  intrigue,  and  the 
^^v\  ^i*^  ^**  persuasion ;  but  when  a  little  more  advanced, 
vc  Xi^'^^'^J  ^"*"  suddenly  transformed  into  a  terrible  minister 
<  ,:i\>*tM%*^lon.  We  see  his  footsteps  every  where  marked 
v.M  >«kvvi  aiul  desolation  ;  we  hear  him  in  the  stern,  ferocious 
\,,^^,^v*  vClho  conqueror,  proposing  to  the  miserable  victims 
0,  »->  ^\'^cr,  conversion  or  death. 

'O^.x  ^c  ^ti^e  that  Paganism  and  Mahometanism  have  fos- 

vsvx:  i"V  ivi  ivtuated  a  custom  which  has  been  the  greatest 

^x^;  V?  O"'*'  u^rticted  on  man.     But  here,  would  to  heaven  1 

•1^  9(f«\^    Ulc^scd  Jesus  !  has  thy  religion  too  been  turned 
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nto  ID  engine  of  war  I    At  thy  propitious  advent,  heaven  rang 
ilfa  joyful  anthems  of  praise.    Angels  sung  glory  to  Grod  in 
"^e  highest ;  on  earth  peace ;  and  good  will  towards  paen. 
"But  what  do  1  behold  yonder  f    A  hostile  army,  marching  to 
^e  field  of  death !     What  is  that  which  glitters  on  the  stan- 
dard !     Be  astonished,  ye  heavens !    it  is  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
1  look  again,  and  hehold  the  opposing  army,  and  on  its  stan- 
dard too  ghtters  the  cross  .of  Christ!     ^^  Cross  against  cross 
and  Christ  against  Christ!"     What  then,  is  Christ  the  patron 
of  war  ?    Never  did  the  sun   witness  a  scene  more  absurd, 
more  shocking,  than  that  which  a  hostile  army  presents,  rang- 
ed and  pretending  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Prince  of  Peace  !     It  would  seem  that  the  mention 
of  this  name  alone  should  palsy  the  arm  of  the  warrior,  and 
floften   his  ferocious   heart.     The  Jews  indeed  expected  a 
Messiah  who  would  march  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  tread 
the  Gentiles  beneath  his  feet,  and  humble  the  pride  oi  Rome, 
who  had  become  the  mistress  and  the  terror  of  the  world.    But 
when  the  true  Messiah  appeared,  what  was  his  language ! 
**  Love  your  enemies," — '*  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  de- 
stroy men's  lives,  but  tto  save  them."     Never  was  angel  of 
light  more  at  variance  with  demon  of  darkness,  than  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ  with  the  spirit  of  war.     Let  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  tlie  Gospel   be  universally  felt,  and  soon   it   would 
change  the  aspect  of  human  aflfairs.     The  ruthless  soldier 
would  beat  his  sword  to  a  ploughshare  ;    and   kings,  instead 
of  being  disturbers  of  the  world  and  butchers  of  their  species, 
would  be  fathers  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

But  while  we  exonerate  Christianity  from  the  charge  of  , 
blood,  how  few  of  its  professed  adherents  can  be  acquitted ! 
War  is  still  popular  throughout  Christendom  ;  and  I  had 
almost  said,  no. where  else.  But  a  few  years  since,  there  was 
a  tremendous  shaking  among  the  nations.  Kings  trembled 
on  their  thrones ;  fertile  fields  wore  overspread  with  desola- 
tion ;  populous  cities  were  wrapped  in  flames,  and  armies 
were  swallowed  9p  in  death.  But  where  do  we  look  for  the 
scene  i  In  pagan  India  ?  in  Mahometan  Arabia  ?  No,  we 
look  to  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  there  we  behold  this 
horrible  tragedy !  * 

The  pious  of  all  christian  nations  have  long  been  endeav- 
ouring to  evangelize  the  heathen.  Missionaries  of  the  cross 
have  been  sent  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  But  does 
any  one  ask,  why  has  not  more  been  eflTected  f  Let  him  ask, 
why  do  Christians  tolerate  a  custom  which  fills  the  earth  with 
terror ; — which  has  destroyed  more  lives  than  have  ever  been 
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immolated  od  the  altars  and  funeral  piles  of  the  pagaa  woiMI 
But  it  is  asked,  what  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  ol 
war?  Let  public  opinion  he  revolutionized,  and  the- work  is 
done.  Let  the  ministers  of  religion  kindle  no  fires  oo  tkeif 
altars  but  those  of  love  and  devotion  ;  let  every  ChrisUait 
consider  that  the  weapons  of  his  warfare  are  not  carnal ;-  let 
all  the  friends  of  humanity  combine  to  strip  war  of  its  gay 
and  deceitful  trappings,  and  then  tb#  liistre  of  the  sangiiiii^ry 
hero  will  grow  dim,  the  laurel  shall  wither  on  his  brow,  mo4 
the  sword  shall  no  longer  be  bathed  in  the  blood  of  matt. 

The  prospects  of  the  world  invite  to  this  enterprise.  The 
features  which  mark  the  present  age  betoken  a  new  and  glo- 
rious era.  Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  for  the 
suppression  of  vice,  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  and'for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  are  multiplying  under  every  fonn 
which  benevolence  and  ingenuity  can  devise.  But  what  is 
most  remarkable  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  in 
the  moral  world,  is  the  establishment  of  societies  for  the 
abolition  of  war.  Yes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there 
are  societies  composed  of  men  eminent  for  learning  and 
virtue,  whose  object  is  to  enlighten  and  correct  public  opinion 
in  relation  to  war.  Proceed,  friends  of  humanity,  proceed! 
Though  your  labors  may  be  arduous  and  long,  they  ahdU  nol 
be  in  vain.  Your  influence  shall  reach  principalities  sod 
powers.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  yet  repose  together  m 
peaceful  security,  and  the  period  shall  arrive,  **  when  the 
nations  shall  learn  war  no  more.'** 


The  sentiments,  that  all  the  forms  of  religion  have  been 
made  to  sanction  war,  and  that  this  is  the  principal  reason 
why  the  custom  has  so  long  retained  its  popularity,  are  unques- 
tionably correct.  But  what  a  reproach  is  it  to  Christian  min- 
isters, that  this  has  been  true,  and  vet  continues  to  be  true^ 
of  the  peaceful  religion  of  the  Messiah !  Could  it  have 
been  thus,  had  ministers  been  truly  enlightened  and  truly 
faithful  ?  Much  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  min- 
isterial fidelity,  in  showing  the  way  of  life.  Yet  is  there 
not  reason  to  fear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people  in  this 
land  have  no  reason  to  think  that  their  ministers  see  any  in- 
consistency between  the  diabolical  spirit  and  practice  of  war, 
and  the  spirit  of  him  who  was  *'  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  2^ 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  tbii  oration  was  delivered  by  a  itadsat 
in  one  of  the  colleges  of  New  Enrland  several  years  ago ',  tad  tut  is  oopy- 
ing  it  for  the  prMt  we  have  abridged  a  few  panages. 
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Do  miiifMB  in  geDertl  tell  their  people  that  the  spirit  of 
Christ  18  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  ol  war  ?  Do  they  not 
aufier  their  bearerSi  in  this  all  important  particular,  to  remain 
as  IB  the  darkness  of  pannism  i  How  will  they  answer  to 
Ciod  for  this  neglect  ?  We  send  missionaries  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  heathen,  and  yet  suffer  a  custom  to  be  popular  in 
<Mir  own  land,  which  surpasses  in  enormity  any  custom  which 
ie  peouliar  to  the  pagan  world. 


pompst's  war  with  thb  pikates. 

At  the  time  that  Pompey  was  rising  in  fame  and  power  at 
Komei  the 'Mediterranean  was  remarkably  infested  with  jpi- 
rates.  They  had  become  both  numerous  and  powerful.  After 
accounting  for  the  increase  of  the  pirates  by  the  "  Mitbridatic 
war,"  and  the  **  civil  wars"  of  Rome,  Plutarch  says,^- 

^Hany  persons,  distinguished  for  their  wealth,  their  birth, 
and  their  capacity,  embariced  with  them,  and  assisted  in  their 
depredations,  as  If  their  emplojrment  had  been  worthy  the  ambi- 
tion of  men  of  honor. — ^They  bad  in  rarious  places  arsenals,  ports, 
and  watch  towers,  all  strongly  fortified — The  number  of  their 
gaUies  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and  the  cities  they  were  masters 
of  to  four  hundred. — ^Their  power  eitended  over  the  whole 
ToKan  sea,  so  that  the  Romans  found  their  trade  and  navigation 
entirely  cut  off;  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  fftmine^ — 
This  at  last  pot  them  upon  sending  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of 
pirates. — He  was  empowered  to  fit  oat  500  galleys,  and  to  raise 
an  army  of  120,000  foot  and  6,000  horse.  Twenty-four  senators 
were  selected,  who  had  all  been  generals  or  praetors,  and  were 
mpointed  his  lieutenants. — He  divided  the  Mediterranean  into 
thirteen  parts,  appointing  a  lieutenant  to  each,  assigning  him  a 
squadron. — ^The  war  was  finished  and  the  whole  force  of  the  pi- 
rates destroyed  within  three  months !  Besides  the  other  vessels, 
Pompey  took  ninety  ships  with  beaks  of  brass ;  and  his  prisoners 
amounted  to  twenty  tfumsand.  He  did  not  choose  to  pat  them  to 
death.  He  reflected  that  man  by  nature  Is  neither  a  savage  nor 
an  unsocial  creature ;  and  when  he  becomes  so,  it  is  by  vices 
contrary  to  nature ;  yet  even  then  he  may  be  humanized  by 
changing  his  place  of  abode,  and  accustoming  him  to  a  new 
awmner  of  life ;-— as  beasts  that  are  naturally  wild  put  off  their 
fierceness,  when  they  are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.  For  this 
reason  he  determined  to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  rreat  distance 
from  the  s^a,  and  bring  them  to  taste  the  sweets  of  civil  life,  by 
living  m  cities,  and  by  the  culture  of  the  grounds.^^ 

Life  o/Pempey. 
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This  is  truly  a  remarkable  account,  but  faithfully 
from  Plutarch. 

1.  The  number,  the  strength,  the  mischiefs,  and  theocm- 
quests  of  the  pirates  were  remarkable.     In  many  particahn^^^* 
they  far  exceeded  the  West  India  pirates  of  the  present  age* 

2.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  **  many  persons,  distingirisoed 
for  their  wealth,  their  birth,  and  their  capacity,  embarked  with 
them  and  assisted  in  their  depredations,  as  if  their  emploj- 
ment  had  been  worthy  the  ambition  of  men  of  honor.*'  Yet, 
on  proper  reflection,  this  will  not  appear  more  wonderfo^- 
than  that  such  men  should  have  engaged  in  the  public  wan 
of  Rome  or  of  Greece.  For  the  wars  and  conquests  of  these 
nations  exceeded  in  atrocity  and  injustice  the  wars  of  the 
Mediterranean  pirates. 

3.  The  success  of  Pompey  and  the  rapidity  with'wbich  he 
accomplished  his  object  are  extraordinary.  From  him  our  gov- 
ernment and  otlier  governments,  whose  commerce  is  annoyed 
by  the  pirates  of  Cuba,  might  take  useful  lessons.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  by  a  plan  of  operation  similar  to  that  of 
Pompey's,  piracy  might  be  suppressed  in  the  West  Indies. 

4.  It  iij. worthy  of  remark  that  the  pirates  of  the  Hediterra- 
nean  were  multiplied  by  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  by  th6 
Mithridatic  wars.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  loany  .enter* 
prising  men,  at  such  times,  would  imagine  that  it  was  nkprafi/^ 
table  und  ^s  justifiable  to  practise  robbery  on  their  own  accouyti^ 
as  on  account  of  their  ambitious  and  unprincipled  rulers. '^^ 

5.  Pompey*s  treatment  of  the  captive  pirates  was  also  re- 
markable. "  He  did  not  choose  to  put  them  to  death  ;**  be 
thought  it  was  possible  to  reclaim  them  by  the  course  he 
adopted.  He  might  also  be  aware,  that  the  cbuduct  of  the 
pirates  was  no  worse  than  that  of  the  Roman  cofiquerors. 
who  filled  whole  provinces  with  desolation,  bloodshed,  and 
robbery  ;  and  that  if  ail  should  be  put  to  death,  Vho  were  as. 
bad  as  the  Mediterranean  pirates,  his  own  life  would-  be 
taken.  The  policy,  however,  of  Pompey,  in  sparing  the  cap- 
tive pirates,  operated  to  his  own  advantage,  and  to  the  saving 
of  the  blood  of  his  own  meo.  Speaking  of  some,  who  wore 
taken,  Plutarch  says, — '^  As  he  treated  them  in  a  humane 
manner  when  he  had  them  and  their  ships  in  his  power, 
others  entertained  hopes  of  mercy,  and  avoiding  the  other 
officers,  surrendered  themselves  to  Pompey,  together  with 
their  wives  and   children.     He  spared  them  all ;  and  it  was 

Erincipally  by  their  means  that  he  found  out  and  took  a  num- 
er  who  had  concealed  tliemselvcs." 
Perhaps  if  the  humane  policy  of  Pompey  towards  the  pi- 
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ates,  in  sparing  their  lives  and  providing  for  their  distrihitfioD 
nd  employment,  in  places  remote  from  the  seas,  should  now 
e  adopted  by  the  several  governments,  it  would  be  the  means 
r  facilitating  the  work,  of  extirpating  piracy  from  the  West 
ndies.  Should  there  be  a  combination  of  the  several  pow- 
rs,  and  an  adequate  fleet  be  sent,  as  was  the  case  with 
^ompey,  then  a  /proclamation  might  be  issued,  offering  life 
nd  employment  to  all  the'|pirate3  who  would  surrender  them- 
elves  without  fighting.  Un  this  ground  many  might  be  in- 
luced  to  abandon  the  infamous  employment,  and  surrender 
hemselves^;  and  thus  not  only  the  lives  of  the  pirates  but  the 
ives  of  many  others  might  be  saved. 

Grotius,  in  Speaking  of  the  right  of  one  nation  to  protect 
ugitives  from  another,  says, — "  that  robbers  anid  pirates,  who 
y  their  increase  in  strength  and  numbers  have  made  them- 
elves  formidable,  may  very  justly  be  entertained  and  pro* 
acted,  so  far  as  regards  punishment;  because  to  bring  ihem 
»fffrom  their  pernicious  course  of  life  by  assurances  of  par- 
Ion,  when  other  expedients  fail,  is  what  the  common  interest 
\{  ^ankind  requires  ;  and  therefore  the  practice  of  this  by  a 
Liiig  or  a  nation  is  certainly  warrantable."     Book  IL  ch.  21. 

The  prejudices  against  pirates  are  so  strong  that  probably 
he  opioion  of  Grotius  and  the  practice  of  rompey  would 
ind  btii  few  advocates  in  6ur  country.  Yet  it  is  believed  that 
b«^  are  at  least  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  By  '*  their 
lif&rease  in  strength  and  numbers,"  the  pirates  of  Cuba  have 
'  made  themselves  formidable."  They  are  a  deluded  as 
veil  as  wicked  people ;  and  if  by  any  humane  measures  they 
jould-te  "  induced  to  relinquish  their  pernicious  course  of 
ife,"  this  is  what  '*  the  common  interest  of  luankind  re- 
|uires,"  for  "  other  expedients  have  failed." 

Besides,  when  it  shall  be  considered  hoW  many  of  the 
drates  were  educated  to  the  very  business  of  homicide  and 
obbery,  in  the  armies  or  ships  of  governments  ;  what  exam* 
lies  they  have  had  in  the  practice  of  warring  kings  and  em- 
lerors,  and  how  much  piracy  has  been  authorized  and  prac- 
ised  under  the  name  of  privalKering ;  there  will  be  seen 
ome  ground  for  the  exercise  of  compassion  and  humanity 
Dwards  that  guilty  and  unhappy  class  of  men.  They  may 
ustly  deserve  punishment,  and  the  same  may  as  truly  be  said 
f  royal  or  imperial  robbers,  who  assume  the  right  of  waging 
irar,  of  depriving  the  innocent  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
ind  of  filling  whole  provinces  with  violence,  rapine,  and  wo. 
f  tlie  degree  of  criminality  in  human  conduct  were  to  be 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  mischief  done,  the  crimes  of  four 
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tS^  Mr.  Claff  Correcti^. 

df  dM^  Mm  MfebnrteNl  eonqiierors  vrouTd  |m>tebfy  ^ 

tb^' Aggregate  of  all  the  CT»me»of  pirates  from  the  age  o^k^ 

VhtDvifd  to  the  present  time. 


MR*  CLAT^S  eORRECTlV£  FOR  DUELLING. 

"  Its  true  corrective  will  be  fouod  when  all  shflll  unitei  as 
all  ought  to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  proscription." 
.  This  **  corrective''  for  duelling  was  proposed  b^  the  pres- 
ent'Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  to  tlie  people  of  the  cbngres- 
aional  district  in  Kentucky,  whom  he  had  represented  at  a 
ipeniber  of  congress.  In  the  same  connexbn  he  declares 
bis  '^  abhorrence  of  the  '<  pernicious  practice/'  as  one  whidl 
is  **  condemned  bv  the  judgment  and  philosophy  of  every 
thinking  man,"  He,  however,  intimates,  that  he  hul  '<  h'ere- 
tcifore'*  complied  with  if ;  and  that  **  inevitable  cirdllnstaoGeis 
might  force  "  him  to  do  so  again.  Yet  be  seems  to  wish  that 
its  ^'  true  corrective  "  may  be  applied.  In  two  particulars  be 
is  dear  and  decided :  ^ 

1.  That  duelling  is  a  *<  pernicious  practice,^-coDdemncifr 
by  thejudgment  and  philosophy  of  every  thinking  man;^ 

3.  That  ^*  all  ought  to  unite  in  its  unqualified  proscrKon.'' 

From  these  premises  some  infS^ences  will  naturauV  fot 
low:—  ^  /JNJg 

FirsU  Duelling  can  no  longer,  with  any  proprie^,  be 
called  '^  an  affair  of  honor."  After  a  barbarous  firactice  baa 
become  so  well  understood,  as  to  be  <' condemned ;^Iq^  the 
judgment  and  philosophy  of  every  thinking  man,"  a  canip]|l| 
ance  with  itvmust  of  course  be  dishonorable.  In  fiiturei 
therefore,  duelling  must  be  an  affair  of  infamy- 

Secondly.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  rational  motive  for 
duelling.  In  former  times  duels  were  fought  from  respejS  (M^ 
the  opinions  of  those  who  were  called  *^  gentlemen  of  hpBor  ;'^ 
biit  now  the  practice  is  '*  condemned  by  the  judgment  of 
every  thinking  man ;"  and^t  must  be  madness  to  hazard  life 
and  commit  murder,  from  respect  to  the  opinions  of  men  who 
do  not  think. 

Thirdly.  The  title,  *'  gentlemen  of  honor,"  is  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  duellists ;  for  the  practice  of  duelling  has  ceased  to 
be  honor  able.  Piracy  was  once  esteemed  honorable,  and 
pirates  were  sometimes  invested  with  royal  dignity ;  but  when 
piracy  ceased  to  be  an  honorable  employment,  those  who 
pursued  it  were  deemed  infamous.  The  same  rule  should 
be  applied  to  duelling  and  duellists.    It  is  not  to  be  expected 
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-that  t  gentleman  of  honor  will  persist  in  t  practice  which 
is  *'  condemned  by  every  thinking  man.^  None  but  infa- 
mous jpen  will  pursue  an  infamous  practice. 

Fairthly.  If  ,^*iinqualified  proscription  is  tbe  true  correc- 
tive "  of  duelling, — and  if  "  all  ought  to  unite  "  in  applying 
this  corrective  ;  then  it  behooves  every  philanthropist,  every 
Christian,  every  patriot,  and  every  public  roan,  to  exert  his 
influ^ce  to  effect  such  a  union  and  such  a  **  proscription.'' 

F0ihly.  As  public  war  has  no  advantage  over  private  duel- 
ling, either  in  respect  to  its  necessity,  its  principles,  its  mo- 
tives, or  its  utility ;  and  as  it  is  far  more  unjust  and  pernicious 
in  its  effects ;  the  same  *'  corrective"  should  he  applied  to 
both — *^  Unqualified  proscription/'  For  this  too  *'  ao  ought 
to  unite/' 

As  we  have  thus  shown  a  willingness  to  aid  Mr*  Clay  in 
applying  his  *<  corrective  "  for  duellingi  we  would  now  res- 

itfuUy  solicit  his  aid  in  applying  the  same  remedy  for  war. 
*be  two  customs  equally  depend  on  opinion.   'Liet  this  be 
corrected  and  both  will  sink  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 

tn  what  we  have  said  to  enforce  Mr*  Clay's  "  corrective," 
we  have  wished,  if  possible,  to  save  him  from  those  "  inevita- 
ble circumstances,"  which  **  might  force"  him  to  do  what  his 
conscience  condemi^s.  In  return  for  this  intended  favor,  we 
ask  only  that  he,  as  Secretary  of  State,  should  employ  his 
eneijAs.to  prevent  a. recurrence  of  such  "  circumstances"  as 
may^&d  our.  advocates  for  war  to  imagine  that  they  are 
forced  to  iav-olve  tbe  nation  in  public  calamities*  Delusive 
princijples,  ungoverned  passions,  and  revengeful  feelings  are 
.<wiiat  forces  duellists  to  privato  cqirobat  and  nations  to  public 
hostilities.  Much  is  depending  on  a  minister^u)f  state.  A 
Fleurt,  in  France,  and  a  VJ^alpols,  in  England,  preserved 
Aose  warring  nations  in  peace  for  many  years.  Prudenoe, 
self-command,  and  magnanimity,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clay, 
may  kfve  a  saving  influence  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  his 
countf^lKij^l^ey  may  save  him  irom  the  infamy  of  duelling  and 
his  couBtfl)»;froro  the  calamities  of  war. 

**  What  can  1  do  f  It  is  the  cufiCofm.^  Such  was  the  replay 
of  a  young  Hindoo  when  reproved  for  assisting  to  burn  bis 
own  mother  99  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband*  This  was  as 
good  a  reasoli  as  can  generally  be  given  for  engaging  in  a 
duel  or  making  war.  We  hope  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
will  rise  above  tbe  influence  of  barbarous  customs,  and  treat 
with  proper  disregard  the  opinions  of  men  who  do  not  think* 
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CAMILLU8  AND  THK  SCHOOLMASTER* 

While  Camillus,  the  Roman  general,  was  bepieging  theiq^ity  of 
Falerii — **>  A  srhoolniaster,  designing  to  betray  the  Faleiians  hy 
means  ot*  the^r  children,  took  them  everj  day  oot  of  the  city  Co 
exercise,  keeping  pretty  close  to  the  walls  at  first,  and  vHieB 
their  exercise  was  over,  led  them  In  again.  By  degrees  be  took 
them  oot  fartber,  accustoming  them  to  divert  themselves /reely 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  At  last,  having  got  them  ill  to- 
gether, he  brought  Uiem  to  the  Roman  advanced  [^ard,  and  de- 
livered them  up  to  be  carried  to  Camillus.  Wheo'  he  came  ioto^ 
his  presence,  he  said,  *  he  was  the  schoolmaster  of  Faierii,  bat 

J»relerrmg  his  favor  to  the  obligations  of  duty,  he  ^me  to  de- 
iver  up  those  children  to  him,  and  in  them  ffae  whole  city.* 
This  action  appeared  very  shocking  to  Camillas,  and  he  said  tf 
those  that  were  by,  ^  War  at  best  is  a  savage  thing,  and  wades 
through  a  sea  of  violence  and  injustice  ;  yet  even  war  itself  has 
its  laws,  which  men  of  honor  will  not  depart  fron|;  nor  do  they 
so  pursue  victory,  as  to  avail  themselves  of  acts  of  villany  and 
baseness.  For  a  great  general  should  rely  only  on  his  own  virtoe, 
and  hot  upon. the  treachery  of  otheis.'  Then  he  ordered  the 
lictori  to  tear  off  the  wretches  clothes,  to  tie  his  hands  behind 
him,-  and  to  furnish  the  boys  with  rods  and  scourges,  to-  punish 
the  traitor,  and  whip  him  into  the  city.  By  this  time  the  Fkle- 
rians  had  discovered  the  schooimaster^s  treason ;  the  city,  at 
might  be  expected,  was  full  of  lamentations  for  so  gt^alAjoss, 
and  the  principal  inhabitants,  both  men'  and  wQmen,'*i:l^|Wed 
about  the  walls  and  the  gate  like  persons  distntcted.'  In  the 
midst  of  this  disorder  they  espied  the  boys  whipping  on  their 
master,  naked  and  bound ;  and  calling  Camillus  ^  their  god,  their 
deliverer,  their  father.'  N<4  only  the  parents  of  those  children 
but  all  the  citisens  in  general,  were  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  spectacle,  and  conceived  such  an  affection  for  the  justice  of 
Camillus,  that  they  immediately  "assembled  in  council  and  sent 
deputies  to  surrender  to  him  both  themselves  and  their  city.''  , 

PlutarchU  Ldvei^  voL  i.  p,  311y|^2. 

On  this  story  we  may  isi^ark,  ** 

1.  The  correct  views  expressed  by  Camillus  of  the  oatura 
of  war.  "War  at  best  is  a  savage  thing,  and  wades  through 
a  sea  of  violence  and  injustice.''  This  is  the  Honest  coDoei- 
sion  of  a  great  warrior,  who  possessed  some  noble  sentiments. 
But  if  "  war  at  best  ^  is  so  savage  and  unjust^  what  but  the 
most  perfect  delusion  can  ever  render  it  just  and  honorable 
in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  men  ?  Ought  not  every  one  to 
employ  his  influence  and  do  all  he  can  to  bring  into  disrepute 
a  practice  so  "  savaee  at  best  as  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice  r* 
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2.  **  Vet  war  itself  ba9  its  laws,  which  men  of  honor  will 
not  depart  from/'  Yes,  war  has  laws,  which  admit  "  violence 
and  injustice,"  and  as  f^reat  injustice  in  other  respects  as  it 
would  have  been  for  Camillus  to  have  retained  or  destroyed 
the  children  which  the  treacherous  schoolmaster  had  betray- 
ed into  his  hands.  Had  he  taken  the  city  by  violence  and 
storm,  the  laws  of  war  would  have  permitted  him  to  kill  both 
the  children  and  their  parents ! 

3.  We  majf  remark  the  influence  of  magnanimity  in  a  mil- 
itary commander.  By  sending  home  the  children  and  caus- 
ing the  traitor  to  be  punished,  Cai|lillus  obtained  the  city 
without  bloodshed..  His  nob!^  induct  in  this  instance  won 
the  hearts  of  the  besieged  citizens,  and  disposed  them  to  con*, 
fide  in  a  general  who  had  shown  him;ieir  so  magnanimous. 

f" 


mUSSIAN  ARMT  IN  1819. 
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From  the  returns  made  of  the  Russian  army  in  1819,  (he  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  iffCth^  Christian  OUerver,  for  March, 
1820. 

Infantry  of  the  line 613,722 

Cavalry 181,141 

Artillery^     .        .        .        .        .         .        .        .  47,088 

Irre^^lar  Infantry  27,632 

Irregular  Cavalry 106,634 

Troops  on  the  frontiers  .        .        .        .        .^     77,000 

The  guards,  two  brigades  of  Artillery,  and  two  >        ^40  qq% 
aapemumerary  battailions  \  ' 

Total  V     .     ,. >        1,101,000 

In  the  Christian  Observer  the  tojtal  is  given  .    1,038,000 


» 


The  Observer  made  a  mistake,  either  in  stating  the  items, 
or  in  giving  the  total.  But  in  either  case  the  Russian  army 
amounted'to  much  more  than  one  million  oj  men  I 
'  What  a  melancholy  spectacle  have  we  here  presented  to 
view  !  In  one  nation,  or  under  one  imperial  sovereign,  more 
than  a  milliov  of  men  deprived  of  their  natgral  rights,  subject* 
ed  to  the  tyranny  of  martial  law,  educated  and  devoted  to  the 
work  of  human  slaughter,  and  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to 
embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren !  Vast  in- 
deed must  be  the  expense  of  supporting  such  an  army,  and 
great  the  burden,  even  to  the  empire  of  Russia.  Probably 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  low.    But  supposing  their  wages  to 
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be  but  tbree  dollars  t  au>nib9  and  tbeir  dotbing  and.mti 
the  same,  the  whole  amount  is  not  less  tbaa  seventy  ti 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  In  addition  to  this  there 
wages  and  rations  of  officers  of  every  description  conn 
with  the  army,  which  piobably  amount  to  a  sum  not  less  than 
has  been  allowed  for  the  soldiers.  Op  this  low  calculttUMi 
the  annual  expense  for  such  an  army  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  a  twelfth  part  of  tbia  8001, 
that  isy  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  should  be'^^nnually  and 
judiciously  expended  b^  ti|e  Emperor  in  tbe  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement  of  his  inrt^jects,  for  the  support  of  achooli 
jpnd  philanthropic  institutions,  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
principles  of  peace  throughout  his  empire,  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  and  for  the  support  of  friendly  relations  with 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  ;  Blow  much  more  of  safety 
and  happiness,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  people,  would  natii^ 
rally  result  from  this  policy,  than  can  poanbly  result  from  the 
expenditure  of  144,000,000  of  dollars  in  training  a  million  of 
men  as  destroyers  of  their  species  ii 

Let  it  be  further  supposed,  that^he  Emperor  should  adopt 
the  benignant  plan  of  diminishing  his  army  every  year  one 
twentieth  part  of  its  present  number,  so  as  to  disoand  tbe 
whole  in  twenty  years ; — and  also  resolve  to  devote  tbm 
money  thus  annually  saved  for  the  benevolent  objects  already 
mentioned  ; — would  not  Russia,  at  the  close  of  the.  twenty 
years,  beii  paradise,  when  compared  wifh  its  present  condi- 
tion ?  and  would  not  Alexander,  should  he  live  to  execute 
such  a  plan,  be  esteemed  the  glory  of  Russia,  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  world?  In  this  way  he  might  eclipse  all  former  sove- 
reigns, and  become  emphatically — ^Alexanosb  thb^Gbiat* 


REVIEW  OF  CANTEEAC'S  LETTER  TO  BOUVAB* 

That  all  our  readers  may  understand  the  extraordinary  ^ 
letter  now  to  be  exhibited  and  reviewed,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  General  Canterac  was  the  commander  of  the 
royal  Spanish  army  in  Peru,  and  that  Bolivar  was  the  Chief 
of  the  Patriot  or  Republican  army.  These  Chiefs  had  long 
been  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  as  political  enemies, 
seeking  each  other's  destruction.  A  short  time  before  the 
letter  was  written,  a  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle  had  been 
fought,  in  which  Canterac  was  completely  defeated,  bis  army 
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TQlnediind  overoome,— ^bifn$elf|  abd  other  Spanish  Geoerala 
h£i  fmrn  into  the  bands  of  Bolivar*  Under  thes^  eircum- 
slaocea  the  following  letter  Vas  written. 

*      »  To  Am  JSMn^picy  ike  Uben^or,  Don  Simon  Bolivar. 

"  As  a  lorer  Af  glory,  though  vanquished,  I  cannot  avoid 
congratulating  your  Excellency  on  UsLving  terminated  your 
enterprise  in  Peru  by  the  memorable  achievement  of  Aya- 
ehuco.'^  Under  this  impression,  I  have  the  honor  to  intro- 
.  diice  ifiyself  to  ,you»  and  to  salute  you  in  the  name  of  the 
ether  Spanish  Grabrals.     « 

JosB  Canterac.*' 

,V  This  letter  has  perhaps  been  admired  by  all  who  have 
^seeo  it,  aa  diiq>iayiug  remarkable  magnanimity.  Mr.  Adama 
and  General  Jackson  were  recently  cosipetitors  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  suted,  to  the  honor 
of  ihe  General,  tha!^  in  the  evening  after  the  late  inauguration, 
he  congratulated  Mr.  Adams  on  his  success.  This  was  deem* 
ed  magnanimous  on  the  part  of  General  Jackson  ;  but  how 
much  greater  was  the  dispTay  of  maenahimity  on  the  part  of 
General  Oanterac!  Adams  and  Jackson  had  for  years  been 
friends;  Bolivar  and  Canterac  bad  for  years  been  mortal 
•oeraies  i 

But  while  we  thus  cheerfully  admit  that  Canterac's  letter 
dispiayjB  uncommon  magnanimity,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that^  also  evinees  the  most  perfect  delusion  in  respect 
to  the  nature  of  war.  Though  he  and  Bolivar  had  long  been 
e&erting  all  their  energies  for  each  other*s  destruction,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  idea  of  blame  on  bis  own  part  nor  on 
the  part  of  his  adversary^-any  more  than  if  their  contest  had 
been  a  mere  competition  for  office,  or  a  friendly  trial  of 
their  skill  at  a  game  of  chess.  The  many  thousands  of  men 
who  had  perished  in  the  struggle  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
of  no  more. consequence  than  the  puppets  of  the  chess  board. 
For  such  is  Canterac's  love  of  glory,  that  he  congraiulaies 
his  conqueror  on  his  success  in  destroying  the  Spanish  army. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  their  war,  Canterac,  to 
excite  the  enmity  of  his  soldiers,  had  often  represented  Boli- 
var as  tlie  Chief  of  rAelsy  all  of  whom  deserved  to  be  destroy- 
ed ;  and  if  Bolivar  and  his  army  were  such  men  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Canterac  to  seek  their  destruction,  the  letter  of  con- 
gratulation was  as  improper  as  it  would  have  been  had  Boli- 
var been  the  Chief  of  a  band  of  bucaniers  or  highwaymen. 
On  the  other  band,  if  the  success  of  Bolivar  was  worthv  of 
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coDgratulation,  what  does  Canterac  make  of  himself, 
than  a  murderer^  m  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  Libera^r 
his  army. 

Tlie  delusion,  however,  displayed  by  Canterac*s  letter  w 
not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it  is  believed  to  havebeen  common  t^ 
rulers  and  generals  of  all  countries,  and  fcflf^many  centuries^ 
Rulers  have   supposed  themselves  to  have  a  right  to  mak^^  ^ 
war  whenever  they  pleased  to  do  so ;  and  though  t)ie  parties  ^> 
in  a  war  very  justly  accuse  one  another  of  robbery  ang  mu 
der,  and  mutually  seek  each  other's  ruin  ;  y6t  in  maiiy  rei 

pects  they  evince  the  same  delusion  which ^was  displayed  b^     

Canterac.  They  give  each  oth^r  the  praise  not  only  oK-  ^ 
Bghting  bravely,  but  of  discharging  a  duty  in  so  doing, 
respect  to  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  employed  in  destroyinj^ 
one  another,  they  are  treated  as  the  chessmen  or  puppets  01 
the  royal  game.  So  far  is  it  from  being  regarded  as  criminal 
for  them  thus  to  murder  one  another,  it  is  supposed  to  be  their 
duty  and  their  gJory !  Shall  men  forever  be  tiius  the  dupes 
and  the  victims  of  military  madness  and  ambition  ? 


'I 


9. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  LOVELl's  FIGHT. 

As  much  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  of  the  **  Cele- 
bration of  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Lovell's  Fight,''  it 
may  be  useful  to  inquire  on  what  account  that  event  is  deem- 
ed worthy  of  celebration.  The  principal  factSi-^staled  in 
Ilntchinsou's  History  of  Massachusetts,  are  the  following. 

In  a  time  of  war  between  the  white  people  and  the  Indians, 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  oflfered  a  premium  of  iSlOO 
for  every  Indian  scalp  or  captive.  Thus  encouraged,  Love- 
well,  or  Lovell,  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  for  ^'  Indian 
htmting."  On  the  5th  of  January,  1725,  he  came  to  Boston 
with  one  scalp  and  one  captive; — amount  of  premiums  £200. 
In  the  next  hunt  he  found  ten  Indians  asleep  by  a  6re  ;  all 
these  were  murdered  and  sralped  ; — amount  of  premiums 
£1000.  ''Emboldened  by  this  success  he  went  out  again 
with  thirty-three  men,"  and  on  the  8ih  of  May,  old  style,  the 
battle  was  fought  which  has  receutly  been  celebrated  at  Frye- 
burg,  where  the  conflict  occurred.  Paugus,  the  Indian 
Chief,  was  killed,  and  probably  a  considerable  number  of  his 
men — how  many  is  not  known,  for  those  of  our  people  who 
survived  the  battle  were  glad  to  make  their  escape  as  soon 
as  they  could.  They  left  of  their  own  party  as  dead  or 
wounded.  Captain  Lovell,  a  lieutenant,  an  ensigu,  a  chaplain, 
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and  Km  others,  to  be  scalped  by  the  Indians.  Thus  fourteen 
of  our  men  lost  their  own  lives  apd  scalps,  while  hunting  for 
the  scalps  of  Indians  to  obtain  premiums  ! 

We  may  now  ask — Does  it  become  a  Christian  people  in 
die  nineteenth  century  to  celebrate  deeds  like  these ;  and 
thus  to  cherish  hatred  towards  the  injured  tribes  of  our  Red 
brethren  7  We  have  no  desire  to  reproach  our  ancestors,  who 
practised  or  encouraged  "Indian  hunting;"  they  acted  ac- 
eording  to  the  light,  or  rather  the  darkness  of  the  age  in 
wfaich  they  lived.    But,  if  possible,  we  would  persuade  the 

r[>ple  of  the  present  time  from  persisting  in  a  course,  which, 
their  posterity,  must  be  an  occasion  of  astonishment  and 
i^ret.  The  mercenary  motives,  or  the  premiums,  by  whi^h 
Lovell  and  bis  men  were  induced  to  hazard  their  lives  to 
obtain  Indian  scalps,  give  a  character  to  their  enterprises 
which  the  progress  of  Christian  philanthropy  will  exhibit  as 

Cund  for  mourning  rather  than  applause.  Had  Captain 
veil  been  my  grandfather,  I  should  wish  the  account  of  his 
"  Indian  hunting ''  to  be  blotted  from  the  pages  of  history, 
and  from  the  memory  of  man — unless  it  might  be  of  use  as 
a  land'mark  to  show  the  progress  of  philanthropy  since  that 
period.    ' 

To  celebrate  extraordinary  acts  of  philanthropic  heroism 
or  Christian  beneficence,  may  well  become  a  Christian  peo- 
ple ;  but  to  celebrate  such  sanguinary  feats  of  our  ancestors, 
is  the  light  of  the  present  age  condemns  as  barbarous,  has 
ff  tendeney  to  retard  the  progress  of  humane  feeling,  and  to 
expose  posterity  to  unavailing  regrets  for  our  inconsistency. 
Who  would  not  blush  on  hearing  a  proposal  for  celebrating 
the  day  on  which  the  Massachusetts  legislature  offered  the 
kyndred pound  premiums  for  Indian  scalps  ?  That  act  of  the 
legislature  is  as  worthy  of  celebration  as  LovelPs  fight,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  it.  Instead  of  celebrating  such  acts 
or  such  fights,  we  should  regard  them  as  admonitory  events, 
and  beware  lest  our  conduct  be  such  as  will  be  equally  dis- 
approved in  an  age  still  more  enlightened.  The  deeds  of 
the  first  settler  of  Fryeburg  in  felling  the  forest,  preparing  the 
{round,  and  planting  the  first  field  of  corn,  are  far  more  wor- 
thy of  celebration  than  Lo veil's  Fight.  How  much  more 
worthy  of  praise  are  the  deeds  of  an  Eliot,  or  any  other 
raao  who  sought  the  happiness  of  the  Indian  tribes,  than  any 
or  all  of  the  deeds  of  havoc  against  that  race,  of  which  our 
countrymen  have  boasted ! 

How  will  the  feats  of  Indian  hunters  or  Indian  destroyers 
appear  to  enlightened  men  of  future  generations,  compared 
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with  the  philanthropic  achievement  of  William  Peon,  » 
forming  with  the  Indian  tribes  a  treaty  of  friendship,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  which  uninterrupted  peace  was  preserved  for 
more  than  seventy  years !  The  saving  pohcy  of  Peon  is 
Rising  in  public  •  estimation,  and  will  continue  to  rise  in  pro- 
portion as  civilization  and  Christianity  shall  advance  ;  but  in 
the  same  ratio  the  destroying  policy  of  Indian  hunters  must 
lose  its  reputation.  Perhaps  no  event  ever  occurred  in  our 
oountry  more  deserving  of  an  annual  celebration  than  Peon's 
treaty  with  the  Indians.  He  taught  by  experiment  that  even 
savages  may  be  subdued  and  conciliated  by  philanthropy  aod 
beneficence.  Had  his  policy  been  universally  adopted  «od 
pursued  by  the  white  people  of  America,  how  vast  would 
have  been  the  saving  of  human  blood  !  By  celebrating  such 
achievements  to  render  them  popular,  and  to  encourage  the 
same  spirit  in  others,  Christians  might  distinguish  themselves 
from  Pagans  and  Mahometans ;  but  this  they  cannot  do  by  the 
celebration  of  Fights^  whether  as  the  victors  or  the  vanquish- 
ed. If  indeed  the  fighting  spirit  is  the  good  spirit^  and  that 
which  above  every  thing  else  ought  to  be  cherished,  encour* 
^ed,  and  praised,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  celebra* 
tion  of  Lovell's  Fight  was  adapted  to  a  good  end;  but  on 
that  supposition  the  meek  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Saviour 
should  be  censured  as  bad,  and  all  attempts  to  cultivate  and 
diffuse  it  should  be  discountenanced.  - 

The  advocates  for  the  celebration  will  perhaps  say,  that 
if  the  fighting  spirit  is  not  in  itself  to  be  commended,  yet 
"  Lovell's  Fight "  probably  freed  our  ancestors  from  many 
dangerous  enemies,  who  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  was  also 
a  means  of  hastening  the  peace  which  soon  followed. 

To  this  we  may  reply;  if  the  benefits  which  are  supposed 
to  result  from  the  display  of  a  bad  spirit  be  a  reason  for  cele- 
brating Lovell's  Fight;  we  may,  on  the  same  principle,  cele- 
brate the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  "  killing  the  Prince  of  life ;" 
for  it  is  admitted  by  Christians,  that  God  has  overruled  that 
event  for  the  good  of  mankind. 


KOSCOE  ON  PENAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  have  recently  had  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work,  published  in  February  of  this  year,  entitled 
'^  Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence  and  the  Reformation 
of  Criminals,  Part  HI.  By  William  Roscoe  Esq"  Mr. 
Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  England,  has  for  many  years  been 
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known  as  a  philahtbropic  writer.  The  object  of  the  work 
just  mentioned  is  highly  important,  and  we  believe  that  the 
author  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  men,>not  mere- 
ly for  bis  humane  intentions,  but  for  the  light  he  has  commu- 
nicated on  a  subject  which  has  heretofore  been  but  partially 
understood.  He  may  in  some  particulars,  like  all  other  men, 
be  under  a  mistake ;  but  his  work  is  adapted  to  excite  proper 
feelings  towards  that  class  of  men  denominated  criminals,  and 
to  lead  to  a  method  of  treating  them  more  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  than  has  hitherto  been  adopted.  The 
work  deserves  the  attention  of  legislators,  and  of  all  intelligent 
men,  who  wish  the  welfare  of  their  species. 

Mr.  Roscoe  admits,  '^  that  the  end  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
is  the  safety,  peace,  and  happiness  of  society."  But  be  dis* 
cards  what  has  been  called  ''  retributive  justice," — also  what 
is  denominated  '*  exemplary  punishment/^-^ihsii  is,  punishing 
one  man  to  terrify  others,  and  thus  prevent  the  perpetration 
of  similar  crimes.  He  admits  that  tbe  punishment  of  death 
may  in  some  instances  be  necessary,  but  the  cases  of  this 
kind  he  thinks  are  few.  In  these  cases  death  should  not  be 
inflicted  on  any  principle  but  that  of  its  being  necessary 
to  tbe  safety  of  others.  He  has  shown  the  impolicy  and  ill 
effects  of  attempting  to  unite  the  two  objects — ^^  exemplary 
punishment "  and  "  reformation,"  in  the  manner  of  treating 
tbe  criminal ;  and  he  endeavours  to  show  how  much  better  it 
would  be— -how  much  more  for  tbe  benefit  of  society  if  the 
reformation  of  the  convict  were  made  the  only  object  of 
prison  discipline. 

He  proposes  that  all  prisons  for  criminals  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  opportunity  for  employing  all  prisoners  in 
labor ;  and  that  the  prisoners  should  be  kindly  treated,  allow- 
ed a  competency  of  food,  and  suitable  means  for  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  A  sentence  to  imprisonment,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe thinks,  should  not  be  for  a  definite  time,  but  for  life^  un- 
less the  convict  shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  refor- 
mation as  will  render  bis  liberation  consistent  with  public 
safety.  During  his  confinement  particular  care  should  be 
taken  to  prepare  him  to  obtain  bis  own  support  in  some  use- 
ful occupation,  that  he  may  be  free  from  temptation  to  re- 
sume a  course  of  vice  and  depredation,  should  he  be  set  at 
liberty  to  act  for  himself. 

Having  illustrated  his  plan  of  prison  discipline,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  state  its  advantages  at  considerable  length,  under 
the  following  heads. 

^  I.  It  will  contribute  more  than  any  other  mode  can  pos- 
sibly do  to  the  security  of  society.'^ 
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*'  II.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  dif 
plan  now  proposed,  if  properly  conducted,  will  enable  our 
prisoners  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance,  without  anj 
expense  to  the  community." 

*'  III.  In  the  third  place,  this  plan  will,  in  many  cases, 
effect  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  recall  him  to  a  sensf 
of  his  duty,  and  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society.'* 


GOVERNOR  TROUP's  MESSAGE. 

In  a  recent  message  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  their 
governor  has  adopted  language  respecting  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  probably  surprised  all  who  have 
read  it.  The  following  extracts  relate  to  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

^^  Since  your  last  meetmg  our  feelings  have  been  again  out- 
raged by  officious  and  impertinent  intermeddling  with  our  domes- 
tic concerns.  Besides  the  resolution  presented  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  senate  by  Mr.  King  of  New  York,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be 
presumed  to  represent  his  government  faithfully,  and  to  speak 
QA  its  mouth-piece,  has  recently  maintained  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  doctrines  on  this  subject,  which,  if  sanctioned  by  that 
tribunal,  will  make  it  quite  easy  for  the  Congress,  by  a  short  de« 
crce,  to  divest  this  entire  interest  without  cost  to  themselves  of 
one  dollar  or  of  one  acre  of  public  land — this  is  the  uniform 

practice  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,"  &c. "  One 

movement  of  the  Congress  unresisted  by  you,  and  all  is  lost. 
Temporize  no  longer — make  known  your  resolution,  that  this 
subject  shall  not  be  touched  by  them  but  at  their  peril.*^ — *^  I 
entreat  vou,  therefore,  most  earnestly,  now  that  it  is  not  too  late^ 
to  step  forth,  and  having  exhausted  the  argument,  to  stand  by 
your  arms." 

In  these  extracts  we  have  at  once  an  example  of  the  peme^ 
policy  and  the  war  tpirii.  The  Governor  appears  to  have 
acted  with  great  boldness  on  the  popular  prmciple,  that  to 
preserve  peace  a  people  must  he  prepared  for  war,  and 
assume  the  attitude  of  menace  and  defiance.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved  that  a  lawyer  would  be  able  to  show  that  the  language 
of  the  Governor  is  seditious,  or  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
seditious  language.  It  is  mortifying  to  think  that  such  un- 
courteous  language  from  one  of  our  Governors,  must  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  be  read  by  the  people  of  other  countries. 

The  first  part  of  the  message  relates  to  the  Creek  Indians, 


who  had  in  their  own  way  executed  General  Mcintosh  and  oth- 
er Chiefs  for  dispoung  of  their  lands  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
nation.  The  feelings  of  the  Governor  towards  the  Creeks 
are  as  much  to  be  lamented  as  his  feelings  towards  the  gene- 
ral government.  The  President,  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
has  informed  Governor  Troup,  that  he  "  expects  that  the 
project  of  surveying  the  territory  "  of  the  Creeks  "  will  be 
abandoned  by  Georgia,  till  it  can  be  done  consistently  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty."  In  reply  the  governor  says, — 
'*  If  the  President  believes  that  we  will  postpone  the  survey 
of  the  country  to  gratify  the  agent  or  the  hostile  Indians,  he 
deceives  himself."  What  will  be  the  result  of  such  intempe- 
rance and  rashness,  time  must  disclose. 


cuNTON^s  nrrcH  and  internal  improvements. 

From  the  CeoUneL 

It  Is,  we  are  told,  but  a  very  few  years  since  the  now  cele- 
brated New  York  canal  was  contemptuously  called  Clinton^s 
diuhj  to  deride  Governor  Clinton  for  his  agency  in  forming  and 
promoting  the  project.  But  the  once  despised  project  has  been 
executed ;  the  utility  of  the  canal  is  acknowledged ;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Governor  is  now  probably  higher  than  it  was 
at  any  former  period.  Not  only  .so,  the  extraordinary  success  of 
that  enterprise  has  occasioned  an  uncommon  excitement  through- 
out many  of  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  internal  improvements. 
In  this  I  rejoice  on  more  accounts  than  one  ;  but  particularly  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  lead  the  people  of  our  country  to 
employ  their  energies  and  resources  for  objects  more  philan- 
thropic than  those  of  a  military  character.  An  chterprizing  peo- 
|ile  must  have  great  objects  of  pursuit,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
their  attention  should  be  directed  to  those  of  the  greatest  utility. 

But  under  the  terms,  internal  improvements^  may  be  compre- 
hended objects  of  greater  importance  than  canals,  iron  rail-ways, 
itaam-boatB,  and  bridges.  These  arc  indeed  commendable 
objects  of  enterprise,  but  there  are  others  6till  more  commenda- 
ble. To  remove  existing  evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  to  pre- 
vent future  calamities,  are  among  the  best  methods  of  advancing 
the  general  welfare.  Reflecting  men  have  long  been  aware 
that  our  country  lies  under  the  reproach  of  gross  inconsistency. 
We  glory  in  our  love  of  liberty,  and  in  the  freedom  we  enjoy,-— 
we  also  celebrate  the  feats  of  war  by  which  our  liberty  and  in- 
dependence were  achieved, — and  yet;  iis  a  nation,  we  hold  in  the 
chains  of  slavery  and  degradation,  two  thirds  as  many  people  as 
there  were  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  when  our 
fathers  engaged  in  a  war  for  liberty !  Such  palpable  inconsistency, 
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such  manifest  injustice  and  cruelty  if  not  reformed, 
or  later  involve  the  most  terrible  consequences.  By  our  ammd 
boastings  of  liberty,  and  of  our  battles  to  obtain  it,  we  are  tetch- 
ing  the  negroes  that  it  is  their  duty  to  rise,  all  as  one,  to  erect  t 
standard  of  liberty,  and  resolve  to  be  free,  or  to  periih  in  the 
attempt.  Indeed  by  our  boastings  and  exultations  we  r^prmik 
the  negroes  for  their  tameness  in  submitting  to  such  ft  state  of 
degradation ! 

While  the  white  people  of  oOr  country  can  behold  with  mire- 
lentlng  apathy  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  what  is  their  love  of 
liberty  better  than  that  of  the  despot,  who  glories  in  his  own 
freedom,  while  he  subjects  millions  to  bondage?  May  it  not 
then  be  safely  afhrmed,  that  to  diffuse  a  genuine  love  of  liberty 
and  peace  throughout  the  country,  is  an  object  of  greater  imp«^ 
tance  than  any  thing  which  has  yet  been  effected  under  tlie 
name  of  internal  improvements  ? 

By  a  genuine  love  of  liberty  and  peace,  is  not  intended  tliit 
which  a  tyrant  may  possess,  who  will  resort  to  arms  on  aoj  in* 
fringement  of  his  own  rights,  and  yet  employ  his  power  to  bind 
others  in  ignominious  servitude ;  but  such  a  love  of  liberty  and 
peace  is  intended,  as  will  produce  the  proper  exertions  to  ex- 
tirpate the  curse  of  slavery  from  our  land,  and  to  render  the 
peace  of  our  country  a  permanent  blessing.  The  love  of  libei^ 
ty  and  the  love  of  peace,  are  coupled  together,  because  war  has 
been  the  source  of  all  the  slavery  that  exists  in  the  world. 
Besides,  unless  the  love  of  peace  should  be  cultivated  in  the 
minds  of  both  the  slave-holders  and  the  slaves,  there  la  reason 
to  fear  that  the  negroes  will  resort  to  violence,  before  thej  are 
prepared  for  freedom.  But  if  the  love  of  peace  and  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  should  be  duly  cultivated,  a  gradual  emancipation 
may  be  effected,  and  the  resort  to  violence  prevented. 

As  soon,  however,  as  objects  of  such  importance  are  proposed, 
there  are  too  many  who  stand  ready  to  brand  them  with  infamy. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  ^^  Cukton's  ditc)^ ''  has  become  a 
navigable  canal,  and  a  glory  to  New  York ;  and  that  hundreds 
of  important  objects  have  been  accomplished,  which,  when  first 
proposed,  were  pronounced  impracticable.  Let  it  also  be  con- 
-sidcred  that  the  mass  of  slavery  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the 
dirliculty  of  removing  it  annually  augmenting.  Why  then  should 
there  be  such  indifference  and  delay !  We  might  as  reasonably 
hope  that  a  continual  rise  of  water  would  never  overflow  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  to  hope  that  the  mass  of  slavery  may 
long  continue  to  increase,  without  involving  our  country  in  wo. 
Shall  we  then  sit  still,  observing  the  annual  rise  of  the  waters, 
and  forbear  any  philanthropic  exertions  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity  ? 

Should  the  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony  be  so  diffused  in  our 
country,  that  the  resources  of  the  nation  may  be  appropriated  to 
other  than  military  objects, — and  should  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
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beneTotonoe  be  properly  excited  in  all  the  states, — a  foundation 
m^bt  soon  be  laid  for  tbe  gradual  but  certain  emancipation  of 
the  tmo  mUHimi  of  slaves.  Such  au  enterprise  would  contribute 
not  only  to  the  safety  but  tbe  glory  of  tbe  nation,  far  beyond 
nny  thing  which  has  yet  been  achieved.  The  white  people 
night  then  celebrate  their  own  freedom,  without  being  perpetu- 
ally exposed  to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency  and  inhumanity. 
Others  would  then  believe  them  to-be  lovers  of  liberty,  and 
friends  to  the  rights  of  man. 

Severe  reproaches  have  often  appeared  iri  our  newspapers 
against  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  degraded 
condition  in  which  many  of  their  subjects  are  held.  But  which 
of  these  sovereigns  has  two  millions  of  subjects  in  a  condition  so 
degraded  as  the  slaves  of  our  country?  And  which  of  those 
sovereigns  has  done  less  in  the  last  fiAeen  years  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  those  in  servitude,  than  ha?  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ?  We  may  well  forbear  to  re- 
proach other  nations,  till  we  shall  have  made  some  exertion,  as 
a  people,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  reproach  and  the  curse  of 
holding  a  sixth  pari  of  our  population  absolutely  enslaved,  in  our 
boasted  land  of  liberty. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  object  proposed  is  of  vast  magnitude, 
'  and  that  great  prudence,  great  sacrifices,  and  great  exertions  'are 
necessary  to  its  accomplishment  Were  the  slave-holders  them- 
selves duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and 
disposed  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  others  to  free  the  country 
fircMD  this  enormous  evil,  the  difficulties  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
isiied.  It  is  indeed  hoped  and  believed,  that  all  slave-holders 
are  not  possessed  of  such  feelings  on  the  subject  as  have  been 
expressed  by  the  governor  of  Georgia.  He  seems  to  think  that 
neither  the  non-slave-holding  states,  nor  the  general  government 
can  be  considered  as  having  any  right  to  say  or  do  any  thing  for 
tbe  abolition  of  slavery.  He  also  seems  to  regard  the  philan- 
thropic projects  of  others  in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  outrages 
on  the  feelings  of  the  Georgians.  It  is  however  hoped  that,  on 
more  reflection,  the  slave-holders  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  co-operate  with  others,  in  attempts  to  free  the 
land  from  an  evil  so  appalling.  But  those  of  them  who  shall 
persist  in  denying  the  right  of  others  to  interest  themselves  in 
this  affair,  should  consider  that  they  will  have  no  right  to  call  for 
aid  in  case  of  a  general  insurrection.  When  the  negroes  shall 
have  heard  a  little  more  of  the  glory  of  fighting  for  liberty,  and 
how  much  better  it  is  to  die  fighting  than  to  live  slaves,  they 
may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  Imitate  the  example  of  their  white 
eountrymen,  and  resort  to  arms  to  obtain  their  freedom.  Should 
an  event  so  awful  occur,  where  is  the  white  man  in  our  country^ 
who  could  cofisistently  move  either  his  hand  or  his  tongue  against 
such  an  effort  1— I  indeed  ardently  wish  the  emancijiation  of  the 
slaves ;  but  I  should  «hudder  at  the  thought  of  exciting  them  to 
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seek  their  freedom  by  a  resort  to  Tlolence,  ereo  tf  I  could  fcnoii 
before  hand  that  their  success  would  be  equal  to  that  of  Am 
white  people  in  their  revolutionary  struggle.  To  preTent^if 
possible,  the  sanguinary  appeal,  by  showing  the  more  ezceltat 
wayi  has  been  the  object  of  this  c6mmunication.  But  those  who 
may  deride  the  proposition  which  has  now  been  made,  an  re* 
quested  to  bear  in  mind,  that  among  pomhle  events  are  the  Hd- 
lowing,— That  at  the  close  of  the  second  half  century  from  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  now  slave-holding  states  nmj 
he  free  and  independent  Nbqro  States,  and  that  negro  celebn- 
tions  may  be  then  a  substitute  for  those  by  which  the  slaves  have 
been  so  long  irritated,  insulted,  and  reproached*  ^  Alas !  who 
shall  live  when  God  doeth  this !  I  tremble  for  my  country  whea 
I  reflect  that  God  is  just  !'^  AimcirATOB* 

?•  S.  Since  the  above  was'  written,  I  have  read  with  astonlsb- 
ment  and  regret,  the  menacing  Report  of  Mr.  Lumpkin  for  the 
^^  Select  Committee,"  in  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  on  a  pact 
of  the  govemor^s  message.  Should  the  spirit  of  that  report 
prevail  in  Greorgia,  and  govern  the  future  policy  of  the  State, — 
and  should  this  spirit  be  met  by  a  similar  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  general  government,  the  cry  of  a  *^  just  and  necessafy  war  ** 
will  soon  resound  through  the  land.  In  that  case  our  countijmeB 
will  see  the  natural  fruits  of  cherishing  and  applauding  the 
spirit  of  war  in  preference  to  the  spirit  of  peace.  With  the 
most  perfect  contempt  of  philanthropic  projects  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  select  committee  say — ^^  As  Athens,  as  Sparta;  as 
Rome  was,  we  will  be ;  they  held  slaves,  we  will  hold  them." 
It  would  perhaps  be  well  for  this  committee  to  recollect  the 
destruction  which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome  brought  on  them- 
selves, by  their  arrogant  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  by 
preferring  war  to  peace.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss  for  them  to  con- 
sider, what  must  be  their  own  feelings,  should  a  righteous  Prov« 
idence  soon  reverse  the  condition  of  the  tKhites  and  the  blacks  in 
Georgia.  Would  they  then  deride  every  expression  of  philan- 
thropic feeling  towards  slaves — themselves  being  in  that  degrad- 
ed condition  ?*  A. 


ADMONITORY  HINTS  FROM  HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

In  a  late  Report  of  Mr.  Lumpkin,  in  the  Georgia  legislature, 
We  have  the  following  ominous  language. 

"  As  Athens,  qs  Sparta,  as  Rome  was,  we  will  be  ;  tlicy  held  slaves,  we 
will  hold  them." 

^  We  are  permitted  to  say,  that  this  article  was  ori^pnally  inteuded  for  tha 
Friend  of  Peace,  but  f  jr  particular  reasons  was  first  sent  to  the  Columbiaa 
Ceotinel.  Editor. 
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Rome  indeed  **  held  slaves^^  for  a  long  period ;  but  a  day  of 
retribution  at  length  arrived.  Alaric,  icing  of  the  Ooths»  sacked 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  then^  says  Gibbon,  the  historian,  ^  The 
prirate  revenge  of  forty  thamand  slaves  was  ezerci^iied  without 
pity  or  remorse ;  and  the  ignominious  iashes,  which  they  had 
formerly  received,  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty 
or  obnoxious  families.^'— -As  ^*  Rome  was"  then^  so  Georgia  may 
be  In  a  future  day,  not  far  distant 

Alaric  was  not  the  only  barbarian  liing  that  ravaged  the  Ro- 
man empire.  At  a  sulisequent  period,  Attiia,  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  made  still  greater  havoc  and  devastation  among  the  boast- 
ed conquerors  of  the  world.  **  When  he  took  possc^ssion  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised  and  offended  at  the  sight 
era  picture  which  represented  the  Cesars  seated  on  their  throne^ 
and  the  princes  of  Scythia  at  their  feet.  He  commanded  a 
painter  to  reverse  the  figures,  and  the  attitudes ;  and  the  empe- 
rors were  delineated  on  the  same  canvas,  approaching  in  a  sup- 
pliant posture,  to  empty  their  bags  of  tributary  gold  before  the 
throne  of  the  Scythian  monarch.^' 

In  the  United  States  we  have  not  merely  the  picture^  but  the 
reolftly,  of  one  race  of  men  **  at  the  feet^'  of  another.  It  is  poe- 
sible  that  God  may  suffer  some  martial  '^painter  to  reverse  the 
l^res,  and  the  attitudes.^' 

The  Roman  empire  was  once  far  more  powerful  than  the 
United  States  now  are,  and  had  as  little  thought  of  ever  being 
cooqaered.  Like  the  people  of  our  country,  they  celebrated 
Uieir  victories,  erected  monuments  of  their  military  achieve- 
mentSy  and  had  pictures  expressive  of  their  'Own  glory,  and  the 
deg^ded  condition  of  others.  In  the  days  of  their  prosperity, 
little  did  they  think  that  an  Alaric,  an  Attiia,  and  other  chiefs 
would  successively  spread  over  their  country  devastation,  horror, 
and  death,  ^^  reverse  the  figures''  in  their  pictures,  and  demolish 
the  monuments  of  their  military  glory.  Let  us  then  beware,  lest 
by  treading  in  their  steps  we  bring  on  ourselves  national  ruin. 
^  Pride  goes  before  destruction ;  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 

fidl." 

Other  historical  facts  more  pleasing  than  those  which  precede 
may  now  be  introduced.  Gibbon  was  disposed  to  immortalize 
the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Acacius,  the  Bishop  of  Amida,  whose 
compassion  for  enslaved  captives  led  him  to  adopt  an  extraordi- 
nary measure  for  their  redemption :  "  Boldly  declaring,  that 
vases  of  gold  and  silver  are  useless  to  a  God,  who  neither  eats  nor 
drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the  plate  of  the  church  of 
Amida,--employed  the  price  in  the  redemption  of  seven  thousand 
l^ersian  captives,— supplied  their  wants  with  affectionate  liberal- 
ity, and  dismissed  them  to  their  native  country,  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  true  spirit  of  that  religion  which  he  persecuted.'' 
Tbis  example  of  Acacius  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Deogratiaa, 
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bishop  of  Carthage.    He  sold  the  plate  of  the  church  to  redee^&-  oi 
some  slaves,  and  to  alleviate  the  safferiog^  of  others. 

The  latter  facts  are  meniioDed  to  suggest  what  migfat  be  don 
for  the  abolition  or  diminution  of  slavery  in  our  land,  if  all  oi 
people  were  of  the  compassionate  disposition  of  the  two  bishoi 
Here  we  may  solemnly  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  all  benev^ 

lent  men,  and  ask.  Would  not  the  redemption  of  <^  seven  thou 

sand^^  slaves,  and  the  preparing  of  them  for  freedom  and  happl 
ness,  be  a  far  greater  glory  to  Massachusetts,  than  a  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  ?     Would  not  such  a  REDEMrnoN  morvment  also  affoi 
better  evidence  of  real  regard  for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  maii.^ 
as  well  as  of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  onr  mercies,  the  Aathcv 
of  our  freedom  ?    In  which  of  these  methods  of  employing  pnn— 
perty,  should  we  be  most  likely  to  please  God(  and  to  avoid  tb^ 
fate  which  Rome  brought  on  herself  by  glorying  in  war,  and  bjr 
enslaving  other  people  ? 

After  writing  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  following  account 
of  a  manumission  monument  was  discovered  in  a  newspaper: 
*^  A  gentleman  in  Virginia  has  contracted  with  a  shipowner  to 
take  otit  to  Hay ti  eighty  eight  slaves,  all  his  own  property ;  the 
price  of  whose  passage  he  pays,  and  for  whom  he  has  ponhased 
agricultural  implements  to  the  amount  of  ISO  dollars.'' 

At  the  close  of  life,  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  juc^^ent  to  com9, 
the  good  man  may  reflect  with  joy  on  such  a  monument  In  this 
a  genuine  love  of  liberty  is  displayed.  How  desirable  then  that 
such  a  philanthropic  spirit  should  prevail  through  the  land  !  If 
one  man  of  wealth,  in  one  year,  can  manumit  or  redeem  eighty 
eight  slaves,  how  many  years  would  it  require  for  all  the  white 
people  in  the  United  States  to  emancipate  2,000,000  of  slaves  f 
And  who  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot,  or 
a  friend  to  liberty,  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  his  just  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  of  such  an  enterprise?  Had  all  our  military 
and  naval  expenses  since  1810,  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  diflfusiog  sentiments  of  peace,  and  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, the  state  of  our  country  at  this  time  would  have  been  a 
monument  of  glory,  far  surpassing  any  thing  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen;  and  its  security  would  have  been  far  greater  than 
it  can  possibly  be  made  by  fleets  and  armies. 

This  article  may  be  closed  by  a  brief  statement  of  some  facts 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  has 
emancipated  all  his  slaves.  The  Colombians  have  resolved  on 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery. — The  blacks  of  Hayti  were  once 
slaves ;  they  are  now  free,  and  their  masters  have  ceased  to 
breathe. — Diocletian,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  was  the  son  of  a  slave.  Should  the  white  people  of 
this  country  continue  to  glory  in  their  war  for  liberty,  disre- 
garding the  condition  of  the  slaves,  a  black  Diocletian  may  ba- 
con.e  the  Liberator  of  his  sable  brethren ;  for  God,  the  Father 
of  all  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  ^^  with  him  all  things  are 
possible." 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  SOCIETY  OF  CHRUTIAH  MORALS. 

Parity  September  24,  1821. 

ic  members  of  the  proYisioDal  committee  of  the  Society  of 
iristian  Morals  having  for  its  object  the  appiicatioQ  of  the 
Bcepts  of  Christiaoity  to  the  sociai  relations ; — 
Messrs.  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Peace  Society 
Boston. 

^<  Gentlemen, 

(dressing  to  yon  the  Prospectus  which  accompanies  this,  we 

ha^'py  to  acknowledge  that  the  useful  labors  to  which  you 

devoted  yourselves  with  so  much  zeal,  furnished  us  with 
irst  idea  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals,  4*c.  the  existence 
hich  we  now  announce  to  you. 

f  we  have  not  adopted  the  title  which  you  have  appropriated 
>ur  association,  it  is  on  account  of  considerations  derived 

our  local  situation,  and  from  our  wants,  which  are  not  the 

as  yours.  But  by  a  careful  perusal  of  our  Prospectus,  you 
see  that  we  propose  the  same  end,  namely,  to  withdraw  men 

whatever  tends  to  divide  them  and  render  them  miserable  ; 
to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of  peace  and  benevolence, 
3ut  which  there  can  be  neither  Christian  virtue  nor  happi- 
The  instrument  which  we  shall  make  use  of  for  attaining 
end  is  the  Gospel,  the  source  of  light  and  of  all  that  is  truly 
.  We  shall  frequently  appeal  to  its  truths  and  precepts ; 
lall  make  known,  and  shall  propose  to  the  imitation  of  men 
f  thing  which  in  every  country  is  done  or  undertaken  In  a 

philanthropic  and  Christian  spirit. 

)ut  in  order  to  succeed  it  will  be  important  to  us  that  men 
are  animated  with  the  same  desire  with  ourselves,  should 
kd  our  efforts,  either  by  useful  communications,  or  by  any 
*  assistance  that  may  forward  us. 

Ye  are  happy  to  believe  that  we  do  not  presume  too  much 
our  zeal,  in  persuading  ourselves  that  our  enterprise  will 
re  you  with  interest,  and  that  you  will,  either  collectively  or 
idually,  do  what  may  depend  on  you  to  insure  our  success, 
neans  are  feeble,  but  we  ardently  desire  to  do  good,  and  our 
ience  is  in  God. 

(<  We  are  with  respectful  consideration, 

^'  Gentlemen, 

*^  For  the  Committee, 

J.  J.  GOEPP." 

I.  This  inlerosting  letter,  thongh  dated  in  "  18S1/*  was  receii-ed  but  a 
eeka  ago.    Wliere  it  wai  detained  we  know  not. 


STORY   OF   THE   ENVIOUS  TAIL. 

In  ancient  days — as  story  goes, 
A  serpent^s  Tail  with  envy  rose. 


M 


tB6  Story  of  (he  Ermous  TaiL 

Resolved  to  act  a  part  sublime, 

And  reig^  as  Head  one  half  the  time  I 

The  Head  awhile  resigned  his  righti 
And  Tail  with  neither  ears  nor  sight. 
Exertions  made  to  run  a  race. 
But  found  himself  quite  out  of  place- 
Exposed  to  ills  of  every  kind, 
As  was  the  Head  when  placed  behind. 

As  Tail  soon  saw  his  scheme  was  wild, 
He  owned  the  fact  in  language  mild  :-^ 
«'  1  thought,^'  said  Tail,  addressing  Head, 
^  'T  was  base  to  be  forever  led ; 
But  I  must  now  give  up  the  point. 
For  every  thing  is  out  of  joint 
Perhaps  our  Maker  wisely  meant. 
That  Tails  at  tails  should  be  content ; 
I  think  it  best  for  you  and  me, 
As  first  we  were  we  still  should  be.^ 

The  Head  replied,  with  much  good  nature 
'^  Experience  teaches  every  creature  : 
I  did  not  wish  for  sharp  contentions 
With  what  pertains  to  my  dimensions ; 
As  we  are  one  as  well  as  two 
So  you  need  me,  and  I  need  you ; 
While  understanding  what  is  right. 
We  shall  no  more  €ach  other  slight ; 
Our  Body  we  should  both  respect. 
And  never  treat  it  with  neglect  ; 
It  holds  the  Heart,  the  scat  of  life, 
And  keenly  feels  the  ills  of  strife. 
Let  this  decree  be  understood,— 
If  I  neglect  the  public  good, 
The  Body  may  employ  the  Heart, 
To  act  a  firm  but  friendly  part — 
To  check  my  motion  when  I  slip. 
And  aid  afford  to  guide  the  ship- 
While  you  as  rudder  keep  your  stand- 
Thus  we  may  all  get  safe  to  land.^' 

So  let  the  men  of  every  nation, 
A  lesson  take  and  keep  their  station  f 
Let  each  the  common  good  pursue. 
And  give  to  each  his  proper  due  ; 
Then  those  below  and  those  above. 
May  ills  reform  in  peace  and  love. 

Plutarek. 
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THOUGHTS  Oir  MARTIAL  POETBT. 

Pome  powers  were  given  with  good  inteDt, 
To  cherish  love,  aod  ills  of  strife  prevent ; 
If  then  the  charms  of  verse  be  misapplied, 
To  praise  the  works  of  hate,  or  pamper  pride, 
Sach  gross  abuse  of  gifls  Heaven  must  abhor, 
*'  For  God  is  love,''  the  enemy  of  war. 

For  heathen  hards  apologists  maj  plead, 

Tho'  thej  have  caused  innumerous  men  to  hleed  ; 

They  knew  not  €k)d — their  gods  were  gods  tf  strife. 

Who  found  delight  in  sacrifice  of  life. 

But  v#hat  apology  can  mortals  find 

For  bards  in  christian  lands,  like  pagans  blind, 

Who  take  Jehovah's  name  in  vain— -ah,  worse, 

Abuse  it  to  extol  man's  greatest  curse  \ 

Alas  shall  men,  who  bear  the  Savior's  name, 

In  praise  of  war  the  God  of  peace  defame — 

Ascribe  to  him  a  heart  which  can  delight 

To  see  his  children  with  each  other  fight ! 

A  character  more  vile  was  never  given 

To  Milton's  Rebels,  who  from  bliss  were  driven  I 

Reclaim,  O  Lord,  the  Poets  of  this  age, — 
Let  them  no  more  extol  a  martial  rage ; 
But,  like  their  Savior,  all  their  powers  employ, 
To  fill  the  earth  with  love,  and  peace,  and  joy. 

Christian  Reflector, 


INFLUENCE  OF  HERCT. 

Selected  fnm  an  Englith  Poem,  entitled  "  The  Law  of  Mercy :' 

Then,  if  we  duly  prize  the  Gospel-boon, 
And  know,  the  cruel  cannot  change  the  viU^ 

A  day  of  happier  light  must  greet  us  soon, 
When  meek-eyed  love  shall  conquer  sin  and  guile. 

^  Love  conquers  all,"  even  monsters  wild  obey ; 

Kindness  subdues  the  tiger  in  his  den ; 
It  tames  the  roaming,  ravenous  beasts  of  prey ; 

It  curbs  the  fierceness  of  more  savage  men. 

Love  binds  e'en  Madness  better  than  his  chains : 
Shall  mai^  then,  bless'd  with  reason — social  man, 

Tho'  sunk  in  crime,  alone  refuse  the  rein, 
Resisting  nature's  universal  plan  ? 

Shall  man,  with  wisdom  grac'd,  with  virtue  crown'd, 
Lord  of  the  earth,  and  zealous  for  the  skies — 
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With  rule  iutrusted,  igaoroot  be  foood 
Of  love's  cliief  arts  that  most  become  the  wise  ? 

The  wise,  the  noble,  virtuoas,  good,  and  great- 
Say,  shall  not  these  perform  their  Maker's  will, 

And  on  the  terms  his  oracles  dictate, 

Tho'  vice  may  rage,  his  laws  on  earth  folfiL 

What  have  themselves  to  boast — from  day  to  day, 
Forbearance — mercy — providential  care  ? 

Snatch'd  from  the,gulph  when  heedless  on  their  way- 
So  spared  and  loved,  shall  they  not  also  spare  t 


ANECDOTES  AND  VRAOllEirTS. 

The  Tean  ofJuliits  Cesar.  Before  Cesar  had  done  much  as 
conquecor,  as  he  was  reading  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  observed  to  weep.  His  friends  inquired  the  reason, 
replied — ^^  Do  you  think  I  have  not  sufficient  cause  for 
when  Alexander,  at  my  age,  reigned  over  so  many  conquered^ 
countries,  and  I  have  not  one  glorious  achievement  to  boast  f 
This  shows  the  pernicious  tendency  of  writing  the  history  oT 
wars  in  the  usual  manner.  Had  historians  and  poets  treated 
conquerors  according  to  their  deserts,  as  public  robbers,  this  pol- 
icy would  probably  have  saved  a  hundred  millions  of  mankind 
from  untimely  death. 

1 

Fabius  Maximus.  ^^  Fabius  thought  it  hard,  while  those,  who 
breed  horses  and  dogs,  soften  their  tempers,  and  bring  down  their 
fierce  spirits  by  care  and  kindness,  rather  than  by  whips  and 
chains,  that  he  who  hath  the  command  of  men  should  not  en* 
deavour  to  correct  their  errors  by  gentleness  and  goodness.^' 

PltUarch. 

Remark  of  Gibbon.  <*  As  long  as  men  shall  continue  to  bestow 
more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers  than  on  their  benefac- 
tors, the  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the 
most  exalted  characters." 

Phocions  Magnanimity.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  been  a  for- 
midable enemy  to  the  Athenians.  When  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  Athens,  Phocion  objected  to  any  sacriiices  or  rejoicings 
on  that  account,  s^ing,  that  ^^  nothing  could  show  greater  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  than  expressions  of  joy  on  the  death  of  an  enemy.'' 

Plutarch. 

A  number  of  years  after  the  death  of  Philip,  news  arrived  at 
Athens  of  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demades  desired  the  people 
to  give  no  credit  to  it.  Phocion,  seeing  the  Athenians  elated  and 
inclined  to  new  commotions,  eniteaYored  to  keep  them  quiet 
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JMaoj  of  the  orators  however  asceaded  the  rostrum  and  assured 
-Uie  people  that  the  tidings  was  true.  ^^  Well  then,''  said  Pho- 
^ion,  ^  if  Alexander  is  dead  to-day,  he  will  be  so  to-morrow  and 
'ft lie  day  foHowing;  so  that  we  maj  deliberate  oi^  that  event  at 
our  leisure,  and  take  our  measures  with  safety." 

Established  Rtdes  of  Criminal  Law.    At  the  New  York  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  the  Recorder  stated  to  the  Grand  Jury,  ^^  that  it 
noig^ht  be  laid  down  as  an  established  rule  of  law,  that  where  one 
person  has  taken  the  life  of  another,  the  crime  is  presumed  to 
l>o  murder. ^^    And  that  ^  every  person   concerned  in  a  gu'lty 
transaction  was  involved  in  the  crime  of  its  commission,  unless 
irom  the  circumstances  attending  the  case  he  is  proved  to  be  in- 
oocent/'     Such  is  the  law  respecting  individual  or  private  hom- 
icide, or  when  the  mi-^chief  is  done  by  a  small   ^^  gang ;"  but 
"when  thousands  are  slaughtered  in  the  wars  of  governments,  the 
^vork  '^  is  presumed  to  be  "  just  and  glorious !    Such  is  the  delu- 
sion of  mankind  in  this  enlightened  age. 

The  President  has  pardoned  Mad  Buff  aloe  and  the  other  Osage 
Chiefs,  who,  to  save  their  nation  from  the  calamities  of  war,  sur- 
vendered  themselves  to  be  tried  for  their  offences  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes.  / 


AVBPICIOUB   OCCTTRREirCES. 

1.  Cohmhian  and  Mexican  Trtaty,~~k  treaty  has  been  formed  between  the 
Colombian  and  Meiican  Republics,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  a  Con» 
cresa  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to^  be  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of 
3ie  new  American  republics.  This  Congress  is  to  act  as  a  council  in  all 
freal  qaestions, — to  interpret  their  common  treaties,  and  to  be  an  arbitra- 
tor of  disputes. 

2.  Oeneral  Convention  of  J^ewhampthire. — Respecting  the  object  of  Peace 
Societies,  the  following  report  of  a  committee  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention : 

^  It  should  be  devoutly  recognised  as  one  of  the  auspicious  signs  of  the 
times,  that  associations  have  been  formed,  and  efforts  made  to  change  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  war.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  antici|>atioit  of 
the  period  when  there  shall  be  none  to  hurt  or  to  destroy  throughout  the 
cartn.  That  period  should  be  hastened  by  every  practicable  measure,  and 
tiiift  conventirm  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Massachusetts  Pence  Society  have 
exerted  so  much  influence  in  this  great  concern.  Their  success  must  be  ar- 
dently desired  by  every  friend  of  the  family  of  man.  Be  it  therefore  re- 
lotved  by  this  convention,  that  the  object  of  the  above  society  be  recom- 
mended to  the  good  people  of  this  state  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  their 
•id  and  co-operation  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  society." 

3.  Remarkable  Resignation  of  a  Brititk  Jfaval  Captain, — <'  A  most  singu- 
lar pamphlet  is  jost  published,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Letter  addressed  to  the 
King,  by  Thomas  Thrush,  on  resigning  his  Commission,  as  Captain  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  on  the  ground  of  the  Unlawfulness  of  War.*  We  need  hardly 
•bserve  to  those  w1h>  bave  reflected  at  all  on  the  subject,  that  Caj)tain 
Thrash  of  course  makes  out  a  most  triumphant  case  In  justification  of  his 
conduct.  He  goes  into  no  controversial  matter,  but  simply  takes  certain 
profibecles  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  admired  precepts  of  Jesus 
Chriit  froiB  the  New,  and  then  aalu,  How  wonld  these  tmly  noble  and  charac- 
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teristic  precepts  of  Christianity  look  at  the  head  of  every  naval  or  mill 
com  mission,  or  warlilce  order  from  the  Admiralty  or  Horse  Guards  ? 
treats  with  great  contempt  the  sophistical  distinctions  between  offensive 
defensive  war,  and  shows  that  the  most  beautiful  sayings  of  the  Fottodi 
the  Christian  faith,  eipressly  forbid  violence  in  resiilaiire— 4he  whole  sp 
of  his  teaching  being  *'orerroine  ertV  bffgood."  Mr  Thrush  declares  that 
began  to  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  war  more  than  three  years  ago,  but  that 
order  not  to  take  an  important  step  rashly  he  devoted  these  three  years,  whi 
he  has  passed  in  retirement,  to  reading  and  reflection  on  the  subject, 
ed  by  earnest  pmyer  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  result  is  thus  stated : 
termined,  as  a  Christian,  nevir  tu  draw  a  sword,  or  pull  a  trigger  for 
pur|K)se  of  shedding  human  blood  ;  nor  yet  to  return  a  blow  for  a  bl»w,  or 
insult  for  an  insult,  1  fe«;l  myself  perfectly  unfit  for  your  majesty's  na\ 
service,  and  I  think  I  should  act  neither  honestly  MirffiDsistentl^  in  retai 
ing  my  commission.'  The  honest  and  thorough  eoflHiietlon  of  this  coosde 
tious  individual  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  fact,  that  he  resigns  hi 
commission  while  upon  half'patf^  with  little  prosfiect  of  being  called  ini 
service,  that  half-pay  moreover  forming  a  large  portion  of  a  very  limited  In 
come.  We  believe  this  is  a  proceeding  perfectly  uovel  in  militai^  histoiy 
but  this  spirited  example  may  render  it  less  so  ;  and  then  what  will  becukir 
ojf  standing  armies  ?  The  clergy  and  the  lawyers  may  club  their  talents,  bi 
they  will  find  that  a  simple  naval  captain  is  more  than  a  match  for  then  oi 
this  delicate  ground.    We  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  little  broekurt  mad 


a  great  stir." — iAmdan  paper. 

4.  Fourth  ofJuljf  Cetebraiiotu. — The  members  of  the  American  Colonixation 
Society  recommended  delivering  on  that  day  orations,  and  taking  collectiont 
In  aid  of  their  object  -^A  Manumission  Society  in  Tennessee  requested  all  so- 
cieties for  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  dedicate  the  day  to  the  porposes  oT 
religion  and  universal  liberty.  Had  all  our  celebrations  of  liberty,  and  the 
expenses  attending  them,  been  honestly  devoted  to  objects  of  freeing  Our 
country  from  slavery,  foreigners  might  have  regarded  us  as  a  consistent  end 
benevolent  people,  and  not  as  a  generation  of  "  hypocrites,"  as  we  beve  bees 
recently  called  by  a  friend  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British- do- 
aainions. 

6  Recent  aeeounts  from  England  afford  evidence  that  men  of  eminence 
in  that  country  are  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  ccj- 
enies.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  in  London,  **  a  resola- 
tion  was  adopted  for  the  formation  of  Anti-Slavery  Associations  throughout 
the  Uuiled  Kingdom." 
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IMPORTANT    OPINIONS    OF  .GROTIUS. 

Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  "  Books  of  the  Rights  of  War  and 

^eace,"  has  labored  to  prove  that  men  have  a  right  to  make 

Vrar  on  each  other ;  and  also  to  show  what  are,  and  what  are 

l3ot,  justifiable  causes  of  war.     He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 

tnen  have  a  right  to  wage  war  "  for  defence — for  the  recovery 

of  or.e's  property  or  debt,  and  for  the  punishment  of  an  of- 

feDce  committed/'     This  doctrine  would  seem  to  open  the 

^ay  for  perpetual  and  justifiable  hostilities  among  men ;  and 

may  probably  have  had  much  influence  in   promoting  wars 

among  Chiistians.     But  his  chapters  on   *'  the  unjust  causes 

of  war,"  and  "  the  dubious  causes  of  war,"  have  a  contrary 

tendency ; — and   his  *'  exhortations  not  rashly  to  engage  in 

war,  though  for  just  reasons" — together  with  what  he  says  of 

the  right  which  subjects  have  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 

a  war  be  just  or  unjust,  if  duly  considered,  would  exclude  war 

from  the  world. 

Grotius  very  properly  asserts,  that  a  war  cannot  "  be  just 
CD  both  sides,"  and  that  a  *'  war  without  just  reasons  is  no 
better  than  robbery."  In  the  Cha|)ter  *'  Of  the  unjust  causes 
of  war,"  he  censures  the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  all  wars  pro- 
ceeding from  avarice  or  ambition  ;  also  wars  made  from  *<  a 
dread  of  a  neighbor's  increasing  strength,"  "  wars  for  advan- 
tage without  necessity" — "  from  a  desire  of  better  land" — 
*'Wars  to  obtain  possession  of  newly  discovered  countries" — 
"wars  from  a  desire  of  luling  over  others  contrary  to  their 
wills" — revolutionary  wars  from  a  "  desire  of  liberty,  and 
wars  for  propagating  religion."  To  all  these  he  objects,  as 
unjust  and  unnecessarv. 
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Under  ilie  head  of  "  doubtful  causes  of  war"  this  writer,-*^ 
after  shewing  that  there  are  instances  of  controversy,  in  whi^'^ 
it  is  uncertain  whether  there  be  a  just  cause  of  war,  gives  it  ^^ 
Iiis  opinion,  that  in  such  cases  it  is  the  safest  course  to  f(7^' 
bear;  as  it  is  better  '*  to  acquit  the  criminal  than  to  condenJ  ^ 
the  innocent."  "  Now  war  is,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  weightie^^ 
importance,  and  by  it  the  innocent  suffer  a  great  many  affli^'^ 
tions;  and  therefore  peace  should  be  the  end  that  all  o\M^ 
counsels  should  aim  at."  In  the  same  chapter  he  mention^ 
"  three  ways  whereby  misunderstandings  among  princes  roa^ 
be  accommodated  without  war." — "The  first  is  by  confer^' 


ences"— 


'^  For  all  that  hostile  sword3\can  do 
By  conversation  ^s  done  as  welL^* 

''  The  second  is  arbitration."  In  support  of  this  he  meD-" 
tions  a  saying  of  Thucydidos — "  It  is  barbarous  and  aboinina— 
ble  to  fall  on  him  as  an  enemy,  who  is  willing  to  put  his  casa 
to  a  reference."  He  also  exhibits  several  examples,  in  which 
this  mode  had  been  ado|)ted  by  pagans.  "  But  much  more," 
he  says,  "  are  Christian  kings  and  states  obliged  to  take  this 
method  for  the  prevention  of  war  and  bloodshed." 

"  The  third  way  to  prevent  war  is  to  determine  difFereoees 
by  casting  lots.  Something  like  this,"  he  adds,  "  is  duelling 
—  a  custom  which  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected— -if  two  an- 
tagonists— whose  disputes  would  otherwise  involve  a  whole 
country  in  misery  and  ruin,  are  willing  to  decide  matters  be- 
tween themselves  by  the  sword.  For  ihe  people  may  accept 
of  this  way  of  determination,  though  it  may  not  be  justifiable 
in  the  competitors  themselves." 

Either  of  the  ''  three  ways"  proposed  would  accord  with 
the  principles  of  civilization,  and  be  much  better  than  public 
war.  The  duel  would  be  a  barbarous  mode,  but  far  less  un- 
just and  cruel  than  national  hostilities.  In  a  duel  two  lives  at 
most  would  be  taken,  and  these  probably  of  men  whom  the 
world  could  spare  without  great  detriment. 

In  his  **  exhortations,  not  rashly  to  engage  in  war,"  Grotius 

las  brought  to  view  several  considerations  of  great  weight  ;-— 

the  example  of  Christ,  who  died  for  us  while  w*e  were  yet 

nners  and  enemies" — "  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  dur 

;avenly  Father  to  take  greater  delight  in  forgiving  than  pun- 

ling"-— **  the  charity  we  owe  to  all  men,  even  our  enemies, 

d  the  dreadful  calamities  which  in  making  war  a  prince 

ngs  on  his  own  subjects  as  well  as  his  enemies."— Were 
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these  coDsideratioDS  duly  impressed  on  every  mind  there 
never  could  be  another  war. 

Id  the  Friend  of  Peace,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  subjects 
to  judge  for  themselves,  as  to  the  justice  of  what  is  required 
€>f  them  io  war,  has  been  several  times  suggested.  To  this 
some  have  objected  as  a  dangerous  doctrine.  But  Grotius, 
though  an  advocate  for  war  in  certain  cases,  has  explicitly 
sanctioned  the  opinion.  In  the  26th  Chapter  of  the  second 
Sock,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  subjects,  he  says — "But  if  they 
Lave  orders  to  take  up  arms,  as  usual,  then  if  it  plainly  ap- 
pear that  the  war  is  unlawful,  it  is  their  duty  not  to  meddle 
with  it«  It  is  a  doctrine  not  only  of  the  Apostles  but  of  So- 
crates also,  that  we  should  obey  God  rather  than  man.  It 
will  amount,"  he  says,  "  to  the  very  same  thing  if  any  man  is 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  what  he  is  commanded  to  do  is  un- 
lawful ;  for  to  him  it  continues  to  be  so  till  he  is  convinced  of 
the  contrary.  The  danger  of  disobedience  ought  not  to  be 
Auch  an  obstacle  ;  for  when  both  are  uncertain,  he  does  not 
eootract  any  guilt  who  sticks  to  that  which  he  knows  is  the 
least  criminal.  For  if  the  war  is  unjust,  it  is  no  disobedience 
to  decline  it.  Disobedience  in  such  cases  is  a  less  evil  than 
homicide— especially  than  taking  away  the  lives  of  many  in- 
nocent people.  Nor  is  that  which  some  produce  to  the  con- 
trary of  any  great  importance,  that  if  this  should  be  allowed 
ibe  state  would  soon  be  ruined,  because  it  is  generally  not 
convenient  to  let  the  people  into  the  reasons  of  the  prince's 
designs.  For  though  this  be  true  of  the  persuasive^  yet  it  is 
aol  so  of  the  justifiable  causes  of  war,  which  should  be  made 
jplain  and  demonstrable,  and  consequently  such  as  should  and 
^Migbt  to  be  laid  before  all  the  worm.  Nay,  though  the  justice 
^f  thawar  is  not  at  all  to  be  questioned,  yet  we  cannot  judge 
it  reasonable  that  Christians  should  he  forced  tojighi^  or  carry 
^ffms  against  their  consent.  Since  to  abstain  from  war  even 
"^hen  it  is  lawful  to  fight,  is  reckoned  a  greater  piece  of  sano- 
^ty— a  sanctity  which  has  constantly  been  required  from  the 
^UTgy  and  from  penitents^ — and  what  is  to  all  others  recom- 
mended in  several  manners." 

In  Book  I,  Chapter  2,  Grotius  explicitly  admits  that  ^<  If 

^1  were  Christians  and  lived  like  Christians,  there  would  be 

sio  wars.'^    In  Book  II,  Chapter  24,  after  examining  ''  the 

mujust  causes  of  war,"  he  says,  "  there  is  but  one  case,  then, 

«ad  that  very  seldom  happens,  wherein  war  cannot  and  ought 

«ot  to  be  forborne ;  and  this  is,  as  Florus  expresses  it,  when 
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the  conditions  offered  us  for  equitable  and  good,  are  more 
rigorous  and  severe  than  war  itself." 

Let  those  who  regard  this  justly  celebrated  writer  as  high 
authority,  seriously  attend  to  what  we  have  quoted  from  him, 
and  they  will  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  of  the  wars  of 
the  present  age  can  be  justified  ;  and  whether  there  will  erer 
be  any  necessity  for  another  war  in  Christendom.  Suppose 
I  justly  assert,  that  "  If  all  men  were  Christians  and  lived  like 
Christians,  there  would  be  no"  piracy^  highway  robbery^  6<Nr- 
ingy  or  duellings — and  of  course  no  pirates,  highway  men, 
boxers,  or  duellists  ;  would  it  not  follow  that  piracy,  highway 
robbery^  boxing,  and  duelling,  are  all  antichristian  practices  7 
Now  Grotius  is  not  alone  among  the  advocates  for  war,  in  ad- 
mitting that  "  If  all  were  Christians  and  lived  like  Christians 
there  would  be  no  wars."  Perhaps  all  serious  and  reflecting 
Christians  have  admitted  the  same  sentiment.  But  does  it  not 
follow  of  course  that  public  war  is  absolutely  an  antichristiaa 
practice  ?  What  then  but  '<  strong  delusions"  could  ever  bav.e* 
rendered  war  the  road  to  glory  among  Christians  7  In  what 
other  way  can  we  account  for  it  that  in  all  Christian  countries 
the  feats  of  war  are  celebrated  as  glorious,  and  millions  of 
professed  Christians  are  constantly  trained,  that  they  may  be 
expert  in  a  practice  which  is  perfectly  antichristian  i 


PRACTICES    DISGRACEFUL    TO    HUMAN    NATURE. 

^*  I  have  now  the  painful  task  of  mentioning  an  occurrence 
which  gave  me  the  utmost  pain,  as  it  was  attended  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  a  promising  young  officer,  whereby  the  service 
at  this  time  received  an  irreparable  iojury,  and  by  a  practice 
which  disgraces  human  nature, 

^^  I  shall,  however,  throw  a  veil  over  the  whole  previous  pno- 
ceedinga  and  merely  state,  that  without  my  knowledge  they  met 
on  shore  at  day  lighi,  and  at  the  third  fire  Mr.  Cowan  lell  dead.^' 
Porter  s  Journal^  p.  235. 

Scich  is  the  account  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  John  S.  Cowan, 
as  given  by  Capt.  David  Porter,  in  his  "Journal  of  a  Cruise 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  years  1812,  1 81 3,  and  18 14." 
We  do  not  blame  Capt.  Porter  for  drawing  "  a  veil  over  the 
previous  proceedings,"  nor  for  omitting  the  name  of  the  sur- 
viving combatant,  and  the  name  of  "a  practice  which  dis* 
graces  human  nature."  The  story  as  related  indicates  with 
sufficient  clearness,  that  Cowan  was  murdered  in  a  duel ;  and 
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the  '*  previous  proceedings*'  were  probably  not  much  to  the 
honor  of  either  the  dead  or  the  living. 

We  agree  with  Capt.  Porter  that  duelling  is  a  "  practice 
which  disgraces  human  nature ;"  but  we  must  dissent  from 
him  if  he  supposes  that  national  conflicts,  or  the  kind  of  war- 
fare in  which  he  was  engaged  during  his  **  Cruise,"  is  less 
disgraceful  than  that  in  which  Cowan  fell.  Indeed  we  believe 
that  the  **  servtce,"  in  which  Cowan  lost  his  life,  was  as  lauda- 
ble as  that  which  Capt.  Porter  says  *^  received  an  irreparable 
injury*'  by  his  death.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we  shall 
institute  a  comparison  of  the  two  cases,  that  others  may  judge 
for  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  war  of  Lieut.  Cowan  and  his  unnamed  an- 
tagonist, we  have  only  to  state,  that  on  some  account  or  other 
a  quarrel  arose  between  them,  which  they  agreed  to  settle  by 
personal  combat,  without  exposing  the  lives  of  others  in  their 
csontention.  They  probably  took  with  them  seconds^  not  to 
fight  their  battle  but  to  witness  their  valor  and  to  see  that  the 
laws  of  duelling  were  duly  observed.  In  the  combat  Cowan 
was  killed  ;  and  thus  the  quarrel  was  supposed  to  be  settled 
according  to  the  laws  of  honor. — We  shall  readily  grant  that 
these  laws  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  laws  of  infa- 
my or  disgrace,  than  laws  of  honor ;  but  we  hope  to  show 
that  they  are  at  least  as  worthy  of  respect,  as  '^  the  laws  of 
war,"  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  rulers  of  nations. 

Now  for  the  war  of  governments.  A  quarrel  arose  between 
the  Rulers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Rulers  of  the  United 
States.  But  instead  of  sparing  the  blood  of  their  subjects, 
and  meeting  each  other  to  decide  which  was  in  the  right  by 
penontl  combat,  they  sent  forth  their  fleets  and  armies  to  see 
which  could  do  the  other  the  greater  mischief — and  thus  to 
decide  a  question  of  right^  by  doit^  wrong.  By  this  mode 
of  combat  probably  50,000  innocent  people  lost  their  lives,—* 
vast  multitudes  were  wounded,  or  subjected  to  distressing 
calamities.  The  ships  of  war  and  privateers  on  both  sides 
were  authorized  to  practise  depredations  on  merchant  vessels, 
whale  ships,  and  coasters,  altogether  as  unjust,  as  the  depreda- 
tions of  pirates  ;  and  great  numbers  of  innocent  people  were 
thereby  reduced  from  affluence  or  competency,  to  beggary 
and  desparation.  The  very  worst  passions  of  human  nature 
were  licensed,  indulged,  and  commended.  In  this  abomina- 
ble work  of  rapine  or  maritime  depredation,  Capt  Porter 
displayed  all  his  energies.  By  his  own  account  he  captured 
^*  1^  British  ships,"  and  320  men,  "  chiefly  employed  in  the 
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spermaceti  whale  fishery."  The  value  of  these  prises  be 
estimated  at  **two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.*'  Two  of 
these  ships,  with  their  cargoes,  be  wantonly  destroyed,  rather 
than  to  let  honest  men  enjoy  their  own  property*  This 
however  is  common  in  th^  wars  of  governments.  But  was 
it  possible  that  Capt.  Porter  could  think  this  piratical  warim 
less  disgraceful  to  human  nature  than  private  auelling  t 

Though  Capt.  Porter  had  been  tor  a  considerable  time 
successful  in  his  depredations,  the  day  of  retribution  at  length 
arrived, — and  he  himself,  with  his  frigate,  was  captured  by 
Commodore  Hillyar,  after  one  of  the  most  sanguinaiy  naval 
engagements  which  occurred  during  the  war.  The  killedi 
wounded,  and  missing  on  the  part  of  Porter,  were  154— and 
many  of  these  unhappy  men  wer^  sacrificed  on  tbe  altar  of 
Jlmbitiorij  after  all  reasonable  ground  to  hope  for  success  had 
disappeared. 

In  making  this  comparative  statement,  I  have  designedly 
omitted  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Porter,  in  making  war  on  the 
Typees  of  one  of  the  Marquesas  islands — where,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  "  killed  many"  of  the  unofifending  natiTes^ 
burnt  *^  ten  beautiful  villages,"  and  spread  '^  desolation  and 
horror"  throughout  a  valley  "  nine  miles  in  length  and  three 
or  four  in  width."  My  reason  for  not  including  these  atroci* 
ties  in  tbo  contrast  of  duelling  and  public  war  is  this;  I  be- 
lieve this  part  of  the  Captain's  conduct  was  not  authorized  by 
our  government,  nor  by  the  modern  laws  of  war,  as  barbarous 
as  these  laws  still  are.  It  has  been  my  wish  not  to  exagger- 
ate, nor  to  include  any  thing  in  the  contrast,  which  is  not 
commonly  practised  by  both  parties  in  public  war. 

I  am  therefore  now  ready  to  submit  the  question  to  every 
candid  mind  :  Is  not  the  practice  of  settling  disputes  by  duel- 
ling, far  less  savage  and  disgraceful  to  human  natur^^  than  tbe 
common  practice  of  settling  national  controversies  by  public 
war  ? 

In  reply,  some  will  doubtless  say,  that  duellists  might,  if 
they  would,  easily  settle  their  disputes  without  exposing  their 
lives  in  a  murderous  combat.  This  we  freely  admit ;  but  we 
boldly  afiirm,  that  the  same  sentiment  is  equally  applicable  to 
settling  all  national  disputes.  If  the  rulers  of  the  several  na- 
tions were  of  a  conciliatory,  forbearing  spirit,  public  wars 
would  be  found  as  unnecessary  and  as  rare,  as  duels  bav^ 
been  among  the  Friends  or  Quakers. 

The  wars  of  Duellists  and  the  wars  of  Kings  are  always 
eccasioned  by  a  species  of  insanity,  which  bewilders  the  mind 
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«Dd  disposes  men  to  act  contrary  to  their  true  interest, — and  to 
resort  to  soine  form  of  blood-letting.  Now,  if  this  malignant 
fever  requires  blood-lettings  to  remove  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, we  would  suggest  a  change  in  the  mode  of  practice. 
As  soon  as  a  person  is  found  to  be  affected  with  this  disease, 
and  begins  to  threaten  a  duel  or  a  public  war,  let  him  be  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  care  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  with 
directions  to  let  blood  witli  a  lancet,  till  the  reason  of  the 
patient  shall  have  been  restored.  This  cheap  and  simple 
remedy,  if  seasonably  and  properly  applied,  would  doubtless 
be  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  botli  private  duelling  and 

iiublic  war,  with  all  the  murder  and  calamity  which  result 
rem  these  disgraceful  practices.  Besides,  this  policy  would 
occasion  a  vast  saving  of  expense  ;  for  it  -would  supersede  not 
only  the  expenses  of  frequent  hostilities  between  nations,  but 
also  the  expense  of  preparations  for  war.  It  would  surely  be 
much  cheaper  to  support  a  competent  number  of  surgeons  in 
each  nation,  than  to  support  fleets  and  armies. 

As  duelling  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  gentlemanly  prac* 
tice,  and  as  war  has  been  esteemed  the  road  to  glory,  some 
Offy  think  it  slanderous  to  impute  these  practices  to  insanity 
or  delirium.  Let  it  however  be  remembered  that  Captain  Por- 
ter has  censured  duelling,  as  *'a  practice  which  disgraces 
bamaD  nature,''  and  that  we  have  shown  public  war  to  be 
more  disgraceful  than  duelling.  Besides,  when  we  see  men 
disposed  to  destroy  themselves,  or  to  kill  others,  in  what  way 
can  we  account  for  their  conduct  less  reproachful  to  them, 
tban  to  impute  it  to  derangement  of  intellect.  Are  not  sui- 
dd|  homicide,  and  attempts  to  kill  men,  often  imputed  to  in- 
snity,  as  a  mode  of  accounting  for  such  occurrences  the  least 
rBproachful  to  the  character  of  the  agents  ?  Happy  it  might 
be  for  duellists  and  war-makers,  if  nothing  worse  than  insanity 
Aould  be  imputed  to  them  by  God,  in  judging  them  for  their 
homicides. 
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A  society  with  the  above  title  has  been  formed  in  England. 
Some  account  of  its  first  anniversary  was  published  in  the 
Palladium  for  August  l9th; — from  which  it  appears  that 
members  of  Parliament  and  gentlemen  of  distinction  are 
among  the  ofiicers  and  members  of  this  humane  society 
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The  President,  a  member  of  Parliament,  called  attention  to 
a  printed  paper  which  ^*  contained  the  sentiments  of  eminent 
medical  gentlemen  against  the  inhuman  practice  of  experi- 
menU*  on  living  animals." 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  meeting,  that  "  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  149  convictions  have  taken  place-— chiefly  of 
drovers,  and  many  drivers  of  horses.  A  great  change  was 
felt  and  observed  in  the  conduct  of  Sniithfierd  drovers,  which 
had  occasioned  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  committee,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  market." 

'^  The  horrid  practice  of  bull-baiting,"  it  was  said,  '^  was 
beginning  to  fall  into  disrepute  ;  and  there  were  hopes  that  by 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  utterly  abolished 
jiefore  another  year/'  One  of  the  gentlemen  called  the  attOD- 
tion  of  the  meeting  to  the  '^  brutal  practice  of  dog-Jigkting. — 
Within  four  or  five  days  he  had  seen  sixteen  cases  of  persona 
bitten  by  dogs  reported  to  be  mad.  They  were  all  ot  terrier 
or /fighting  breed.  He'  observed  that  th^  ferocity  natural  to 
these  animals,  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  being  trained  to 
fighting." 

'*The  horrible  practice  oi  firing  horses"  was  also  made 
the  subject  of  remark,  and  pronounced  to  be  useless.  The 
object  of  this  practice  was  not  stated,  and  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed such  an  operation.  The  method  of  perforroiog  it,  and 
some  of  its  eliects  arc  thus  described  :  '*  It  is  done  by  draw- 
ing a  hot  iron  repeatedly  over  the  same  part.  .  The  torture  is 
so  dreadful,  that  many  horses  die  of  consequent  lockjaw." 

Another  member  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  ''  cruelties  daily  practised  by  drivers  of  stage  coaches, 
who  overload  and  overdrive  their  horses"  in  hot  weather.— 
Two  branches  of  this  society  have  already  been  formed,  one 
el  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  and  the  other  at  Liverpool. 

The  very  existence  of  such  a  society  denotes  progress  in 
humane  feeling ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  eminent  men  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  such  objects,  and  exerting  their  influ- 
ence to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals.  The  modes  of  cruelty 
mentioned  in  the  meeting,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  de- 
serve reprehension.  Needlessly  or  wantonly  inflicting  pain 
on  any  animal  is  cruelty;  and  cruelty  is  wickedness.  We 
hope  the  society  will  be  successful,  and  that  its  exertions  will 
extend  to  the  following  cruelties,  and  many  others,  in  addition 
to  those  which  were  named  at  the  meeting. 

1.  The  Chase,  or  hunting  animals  for  sport.  This  is  bar- 
barous,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  man,  however  it  may  havs 
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been  practised  by  Princes,  Nobles,  and  Ladies.  Every  spe- 
cies of  sport  by  which  animals  are  subjected  to  pain  is  inhu- 
man and  cruel,  and  should  be  pronounced  infamous  by  the 
voice  of  public  opinion. 

2.  Exposing  the  lives  of  horses,  elephants,  or  any  other 
animals,  in  the  wars  of  men.  These  animals  are  of  a  nature 
too  noble  to  have  their  lives  or  their  happiness  bartered  away 
in  such  inhuman  quarrels. 

3.  As  men  are  a  species  of  animals^  a  "  Society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  Animals"  may  very  properly  exert  its 
influence  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  men.  The  cruel 
punishments  inflicted  on  soldiers  and  seamen  will  deserve 
their  attention.  Men-driven  have  often  been  as  cruel  as 
horse-driverSf  or  droven^  and  deserving  of  as  severe  punish* 
ment.  The  practice  of  whipping  soldiers  or  seamen  100, 
500,  or  1000  lashes,  displays  a  cruelty  of  disposition,  which 
may  perhaps  be  termed  diabolical,  and  one  which  is  support- 
ed by  opinions  derived  from  ages  of  barbarism  and  war.  Be- 
sidesy  if^ these  humane  gentlemen  already  see  that  dog-f^hting 
is  a  species  of  cruelty  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  their 
attention  may  soon  be  directed  to  the  various  forms  of  man* 
fightingj  which  degrade  the  human  species  even  below  the 
canine  race. 

The  time,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  not  very  distant  when  pos- 
terity, both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  look 
back  on  the  history  of  our  times  with  astonishment,  to  find 
that  there  was  a  period  when  bull-baitingj  bear-baitings  dog^ 
fightings  cockfigntings  and  man-Ji^hting  with  fists,  were  tole- 
rated as  SPORTS, — and  when  duelling  and  public  war  were 
deemed  honorable  tribunals  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes 
between  individuals  and  nations ! 

'Among  the  reported  observations  at  the  meeting  of  the 
above  named  society,  there  is  one  which  demands  more  par- 
ticular notice.  It  was  said  of  dogs,  that  <*  the  ferocity  natural 
to  these  animals  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  being  trained 
to  fighting.** — Is  not  this  remark  as  applicable  to  men  as  to 
dag8  9  And  will  not  training  men  to  fight  account  for  the  fre- 
quency of  duelling  and  war  r  How  long  then  will  Christians 
be  so  blind  as  to  suppose,  that  training  men  for  fighting  is  a 
preventive  of  hostilities  f  As  well  might  they  hope,  that  pow- 
der or  brandy  would  extinguish  fire. 

Fol.  IF.  No.  6.  2 
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EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  A  LADT. 

I  would  gladly  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
peace ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  no  permanent  effect  cfto  be 
produced  till  Christianity  is  purified  from  the  dross  and  cor- 
ruption with  which  it  has  been  mingled  and  amalgamated,  and 
early  impressions  be  made  on  the  minds  of  children,  that  noth- 
ing can  entitle  .any  to  the  name  and  privilege  of  ChristianSi 
but  a  Strict  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  as  taught 
and  exemplified  by  the  benevolent  and  holy  Jesus.  Could 
this  belief  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind,  no  cause  of  strife  or 
discord  would  then  exist ;  but  all  would  sit  under  their  own 
vines  and  figtrees,  and  the  nations  would  learn  war  no  more* 
God  must  be*  viewed  as  the  Father  and  bountiful  Benefactor 
of  all  his  creatures,  from  whom  cometh  down  ever}*  good  and 
perfect  gift,  and  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning.  The  revelations  made  to  man  at  all  periods  of 
time,  must  have  been  essentially  of  the  same  nature.-— Why 
were  the  Jews  stricken  and  destroyed  f  Was  it  not  for  their 
criminal  and  bloody  deeds,  and  hardness  of  heart  .^  Isaiah 
warns  them  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Most  Hjgh — **  When  ye 
spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you  ;  yea,  ' 
when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your  hands  ore 
full  of  blood.  WaBhyou,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil 
of  your  doings  from  before  tnine  eyes.  Cease  to  do  evil ; 
learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge 
the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow."  Do  we  not  find  the 
whole  current  of  scripture  to  be  susceptible  only  of  a  con- 
struction like  this  ?  Why  then  should  we  insist  on  adhering 
to  literah  expressions  which  confound  and  perplex  the  under- 
standing, and  leave  no  distinct  impression  of  the  character  or 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  those  actions  which  are 
good  and  pleasing  in  his  sight. — ^The  feelings  described  by 
your  female  correspondent  accord  with  the  difiiculties  whicli 
every  mother  must  have  encountered,  who  wished  to  imbue 
the  minds  of  her  children  with  the  benign  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

An  insurmountable  difficulty  arises  from  our  having  ingraft- 
ed Jewish  customs — the  result  of  vindictive  or  avaricious  feel- 
ings, on  the  pure  and  benevolent  religion  of  Christ.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  laws  received  by  Moses  on  Sinai,  were 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God  ;  as  the  spurit  they  inculcate 
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attests  their  divine  origin,  and  they  are  moreover  made  the  ba- 
sis of  Christianity. 

The  account  given  in  one  of  your  late  numbers  of  the  Osage 
Chiefs,  greatly  interested  me ;  and  has  added  much  to  the 
respect  which  I  had  previously  entertained  for  the  character  of 
our  aborigines.     I  was  for  a  long  time  anxious  to  learn  their 
fate, — and  cherished  the  hope,  that  should  the  government  an- 
nounce a  determination  to  confirm  the  sentence,  so  unworthy 
an  enlightened  people,  the  members  of  the  Peace   Society 
would  intercede  in  favor  of  those  noble  minded  Chiefs,  who  so 
magnanimously  offered  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
Peace.    It  would,  I  fear,  be  vain  to  expect  a  Puilippa  among 
those  who  have  power  to  make  their  supplications  heard, — as, 
unhappily,  the  females  of  the  present  age  have  been  instructed 
to  believe  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  delicacy  of  their  sex, 
to  interest  themselves  in  public  affairs  ;  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  too  much  occupied  in  arranging  the  ceremonies  of 
Ibe  drawing  room,  and  adjusting  fashions,  to  take  any  decided 
step  in  the  cause  of  humanity  or  national  honor. — ^Yet  the  dis- 
tiDguished  characters,  who  by  superiofr  talents  have  been  able 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  obstructed  their  progress,  de- 
mand our  respect  and  admiration, — and  give  ample  assurance 
that  women  were  by  nature  designed  to  improve  and  adorn 
society.     Mrs.  I^'ry,  who  has  so  nobly  exerted  herself  in  the 
CMtuse  of  suffering  humanity,  afford^  an  example  of  what  the 
fecnale  character  is  susceptible,  when  scope  is  allowed  them  for 
the  exercise  of  their  benevolent  propensities. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Fry  reminds  me  of  the  sect  to  which 
she  bek>ngs.  I  have  long  considered  the  Society  of  Friends 
«s  approaching  more  nearly  to  primitive  Christianity,  than  any 
other  sect — some  few  peculiar  notions  excepted.  Their  love 
of  peace  and  the  equality  of  the  sexes  attest  the  sincerity  of 
their  faith,  and  show  them  to  possess  that  humanity  and  roeek- 
aess  which  adorn  the  cliristian  character ;  and  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  individuals  of  that  class  entitle  them  to  be  consid- 
tred  as  ornaments  and  examples  of  the  human  race.-  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law. 

1  iisel  assured  that  much  good  will  result  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Friend  of  Peace ;  and  I  ami  truly  glad  that  human-  - 
ky  to  the  brute  creation  has  excited  attention.     In  no  coun- 
tries, perhaps,  but  those  where  Christianity  is  professed,  have 
the  bnitea  experienced  so  little  sympathy ;  and  the  indiffer- 
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ence  with  which  their  sufferiogs  are  viewed,  even  by  those  who 
in  ottier  respects  are  not  insensible  to  the  calls  of  humaniqri 
should  engage  us  more  earDestly  to  expose  the  cruelties  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 


THE   VISIT   OF    GENERAL   LAFAYETTE. 

During  the  tear's  visit  of  General  Lafatettk,  wd4 
bis  travels  through  the  United  States,  he  probably  received 
more  testimonials  of  cordial  esteem,  than  were  ever  before 
bestowed  on  a  foreigner  in  one  year,  in  fny  quarter  of  the 
world.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  might  be  on  other 
questions,  all  have  seemed  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  General 
is  a  philanthropist — a  friend  to  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of 
his  species.  As  he  has  left  the  country,  we  have  now  an  op* 
portunity  to  reflect  on  what  occurred,  and  to  make  the  bMt 
possible  use  of  a  visit,  which  may  never  be  repeated. 

That  there  was  an  uncommon  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
manner  of  his  reception  will  not  be  denied ;  and  as  great  eiH 
thusiasm  is  often  accompanied  with  indiscretions,  it  is  not  im* 
possible  that  some  things  have  been  done  which  will  be  the 
occasion  of  future  regret.  It  may  therefore  be  useful  to  make 
the  following  inquiries — ^What  benefits  have  resulted  from  the 
visit  ? — What  principles  have  been  avowed  and  applauded  ?— 
What  would  be  the  consequences  should  these  principles  be 
adopted  and  reduced  to  practice  by  every  descnption  of  peo* 
pie  in  our  country  f — ^Whai  have  we  to  do,  to  prevent  injurious 
consequences,  and  to  show  ourselves  a  wise  and  consistent 
people  f 

Brevity  will  be  needful  in  attempting  an  answer  to  these 
questions. 

First*  What  benefits  have  resulted  from  the  visit  of  our 
friend? 

The  most  important  benefit  which  now  presents  itself,  is 
the  abatement  of  party  spirit  in  our  countiy,  in  consequence 
of  his  arrival.  The  mutual  desire  of  the  preexisting  parties  to 
treat  him  with  great  respect,  seemed  to  subdue  or  suspend 
former  animosities  ; — and  if  the  visit  should  occasion  a  per- 
manent reconciliation,  the  benefits  will  overbalance  the  extra- 
ordinary expense  of  time  and  property. 

Besides,  the  affectionate  address  of  the  General  to  the 
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officers  of  a  Brigade  at  New  Orleans,  by  which  be  prevented 
three  <ippoiiUed  duelif  it  is  hoped  will  have  a  durable  influence  * 
against  that  infamous  custom.     If  men  can  forbehv  fighting  to 
please  a  philanthropic  stranger,  why  should  they  not  do  the 
same  to  please  their  heivenly  Father  ? 

Secondly.  What  principles  have  been  avowed  and  applaud- 
ed, in  our  manner  of  treating  the  General  ? — ^The  two  follow- 
ing are  the  most  prominent  ^— 

1.  That  when  a  people  are  as  much  deprived  of  their 
rights,  as  the  people  of  these  colonies  were  before  the  Revo- 
hiUon,  it  is  laudable  for  them  to  resort  to  war  for  a  redress  of 
their  wrongs. 

8.  When  an  oppressed  people  resort  to  arms  against  their 
govemmeDt,  for  a  redress  of  their  wrongs,  or  to  obtain  their 
fiber^,  it  is  highly  praiseworthy  in  foreigners  to  engage  in  the 
war,  in  favor  of  the  oppressed— even  against  a  people  with 
whom  their  own  government  is  at  peace. 

It  behooves  us  now  to  recollect,  that  there  are  at  the  pres^ 
ent  time  nearly  two  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States ; 
and  that  these  slaves  are  men^  much  more  abridged  of  their 
eights  than  our  white  people  were  prior  to  a  resort  to  arms. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  our  first  principle  is  a  two-edged  sword  ;  , 
«^— vhile  it  cuts  or  censures  Great  Britain  for  her  treatment  of 
as  before  the  war,  it  implies  a  far  more  severe  censure  of  our 
conduct  towards  the  slaves,  since  we  became  an  independent 
people. 

Our  second  principle  also  has  a  twofold  bearing ;  while  it 
praises  General  Lafayette,  and  other  foreigners,  for  aiding  us, 
It  condemns  our  conduct  in  hanging  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister, 
for  aiding  the  oppressed  Seminoles.  Moreover,  in  asserting 
die  two  principles,  we  have  for  more  than  a  year  been  pro- 
claiming to  the  slaves,  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  in  them 
to  rise,  all  as  one,  and  fight  for  their  freedom, — at  the  same 
lime,  we  have  been  implicitly  reproaching  them  for  tbeir  tame- 
sess,  their  long  neglect  of  their  just  rights,  and  of  their  duty 
to  themselves  and  their  children.  We  have  also  been  telling 
fliem,  that  should  they  resort  to  arms,  it  will  be  a  laudable 
diing  for  foreigners  to  come  to  their  assistance, — and  that  no 
true  friend  to  liberty  could  lift  his  hand  to  oppose  them. 

All  these  things  were  not  intended  ;  but  surely  they  were  all 
implied,  and  a  thousand  times  repeated,  in  our  treatment  of 
the  ^*  Nation's  Guest,"  and  in  our  addresses  to  him.  It  is 
needless  here  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  torrc;ctness  of 
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these  principles,  or  even  to  say  whether  thej  are  correct  or 
'  not.  Others  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, by  considering  what  would  be  their  operation  if  acted 
upon  by  the  slaves — and  foreigners  should  come  to  their  aid* 
That  the  writer  and  the  reader  long  believed  them  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  often  applauded  them,  does  not  prove  them  to  be 
just.  If  on  impartial  reflection  we  shall  think  that  it  would  be 
wrong  for  the  slaves  to  act  on  the  first  principle,  and  wrong  in 
foreigners  to  come  to  their  aid  -in  conformity  to  the  secondf 
w&  shall  have  iome  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness.  For  it 
would  not  be  very  honorable  in  us,  as  an  enlightened  peoplei 
to  justify  that  in  ourselves,  which  we  should  condemn  in  otben« 

Thirdly.  What  would  be  the  consequences  should  these 
principles  be  adopted  and  reduced  to  practice  by  every  dea- 
cripiion  of  people  in  our  country  ? 

Answer.  There  would  be  a  general  insurrection  of  thd 
slaves ;  a  call  for  foreigners  to  come  t6  their  aid, — and  per- 
haps not  one  white  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  consist- 
ently do  or  say  any  thing  to  oppose  them,  or  to  prevent  their 
becoming  a  free  people.  But  how  much  slaughter,  desolationy 
and  misery  would  be  occasioned,  or  what  would  be  the  issuet 
God  only  can  tell.     I  hope  not  to  live  to  see  such  a  day* 

Fourthly.  What  then  have  we  to  do,  to  prevent  injurious 
consequences,  and  to  show  ourselves  a  wise  and  consistent 
people  ? 

This  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  question  to  answer*  To 
cancel,  or  render  consistent,  past  inconsistences,  b  impossi- 
ble. To  reform,  and  to  act  consistently  in  time  to  come,  is 
the  best  that  we  can  do.  That  the  Negroes  have  by  nature 
as  good  a  claim  to  freedom  as  those  who  hold  them  in  bon- 
dage, cannot  be  denied  ;  yet  to  liberate  them  all  at  once,  in 
their  present  unprepared  condition,  would  be  an  irreparable 
injury  to  many  of  them,  and  probably  ruinous  to  our  cocmtry* 
The  existence  of  such  a  multitude  of  slaves  within  our  states, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  brought  on  us  by 
the  imprudence  of  our  ancestors,  and  continued  and  increased 
by  our  own  avarice  and  inconsistency.  Considered  as  a  na- 
tional calamity,  its  removal  should  become  a  national  concern. 
All  the  states,  and  every  man  in  them,  should  be  willing  to 
bear  an  equitable  part  of  the  necessary  expense;  and  the 
whole  business  should  be  conducted  with  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thies for  the  numerous  victims  of  injustice 

Wq  have  certainly  done  much  to  irritate  the  slaves,  and  to 
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impress  their  roiads  with  a  belief,  that  violence  and  war  are 
laudable  means  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  make  the  exertion.     If  on  further  reflection,  we  shall 
doubt  the  correctness  of  our  principles,  or  our  prudence  in 
avowing  them  before  the  slaves ;  our  first  care  should  be  to 
counteract  these  dangerous  impressions,  by  acknowledging  our 
errors  or  our  imprudence, — and  by  doing  all  we  can,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the  Christian 
sentiments  of  love,  forbearance,  and  peace.    Due  exertions 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  preventive  of  insurrection,  till 
measures  can  be  arranged  for  their  emancipation.     As  a  gen- 
eral emancipation  cannot  be  immediately  efiected,  and  as  the 
work  must  require  a  series  of  years ;  it  should  become  an  ob- 
ject to  do  to  the  slaves  what  we  might  reasonably  desire  from 
them  in  an  exchange  of  circumstances.     To  this  no  enlighten- 
ed and  unprejudiced  man  will  object.     What  then  might  we 
reasonably  desire,  if  in  the  situation  of  the  slaves  f    I  think  we 
might  reasonably  desire  the  following  things : — ^That,  while 
our  bondage  may  be  necessary,  we  should  be  treated  with  com- 
passion, as  people  under  a  misfortune,  but  not  by  their  own 
fiiuhs ; — that  we  should  be  allowed  those  means  of  instruction 
and  improvement  necessary  to  prepare  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty ; — that  we  should  have  assurance  of  an  honest  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  government,  and  on  the  part  of  our  mas- 
ters, to  effect  our  emancipation,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  consist- 
ent with  our  own  advantage  and  the  public  safety.     We  might 
also  reasonably  desire  evidence,  that  the  whole  country  are 
zealously  engaged  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  that  many 
thousands  of  our  number  are  annually  liberated  and  placed  in 
&vorable  situations. 

Such  just,  humane,  and  beneficent  exertions  would  concili-    i 
ate  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  slaves-— disarm  them  of  all  ma-   / 
levolent  or  revengeful  feelings,  and  render  them  in  a  consider- 
able degree  happy,  even  in  a  state  of  servitude.     This  course 
would,  probably  be  a  greater  security  against  Negro  insurrec- 
tions, than  a  standing  army  in  each  of  the  slave  holding  states. 

Should  the  slave  holding  states  become  cordially  engaged  to 
free  themselves  and  their  country  from  the  evil  of  slavery,  and 
resolve  that  all  colored  children,  bom  after  the  close  of  1825, 
shall  be  free  at  21  years  of  age, — and  should  all  the  other 
states  unite  with  them  for  the  redemption  of  the  present  slave 
population,  on  equitable  terms,  it  might  be  practicable  to  free 
•ur  country  from  the  reproach  of  being  slave  Spiders,  in  lesi 
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time  than  has  elapsed  since  our  war  for  liberqr;— -perhapi,  too, 
with  less  suffering  in  regard  to  property,  tbao  that  war  occft- 
sioned,  and  without  any  effusion  of  blood.  Our  couotiy  ia  now 
able  to  effect  a  great  object ;  and  such  an  enterprise  would 
place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Should  the  visit  of  the  respected  General,  the  Friend  oi 
Liberty,  eventually  prove  the  occasion  of  rousing  our  Muntry- 
men  from  their  lethargy,  respecting  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
our  slave  holding  system,  and  be  the  means  of  such  ao  eoteN 
prise  as  has  now  been  proposed — happy  it  will  be  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  world.-    But  after  all  our  exubiH 
tions,  and  all  the  praises  we  have  bestowed  on  our  fathers,  and 
on  foreigners,  for  hazarding  their  lives  in  a  war  for  Kbertyi  if 
we,  as  a  nation,  shall  inhumanly  resolve  to  perpetuate  alaveij 
in  the  land — relying  on  our  military  ^arce  to  hold  the  Negroes 
in  bondage — we  shall  probably  be  the  most  inconsistent  peo* 
pie  that  Heaven  ever  suffered  to  live  on  this  globe ;  we  sbaH 
•be  exposed  to  continual  self-reproach-— to  the  reproach  of  pos] 
terity — to  the  reproach  of  all  other  nations— and  to  the  anger 
of  HIM  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  cries  of  the  oppressed,  imd 
whose  arm  is  able  to  destroy  as  well  as  to  save.     Notwidi* 
standing  all  our  greatness,  and  all  our  self-sufficiency,  our 
nation  is  in  the  hand  of  God,   as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter.     He  can  so  order  events,  that  all  our  vauntings  of 
what  we  achieved  in  a  war  for  liberty,  and  all  our  eulogies 
of  Lafayette,  shall  be  the  means  of  rousing  our  two  millions 
of  slaves  to  follow  the  example  we  have  so  much  applauded, 
and  so  often  recommended  for  the  imitation  of  others.     To 
such  an  enterprise  the  slaves  may  be  encouraged,  by  knowing 
that  the  principles  have  recently  been  sanctioned  throughout 
the  United  States, — and  by  the  hope  that  foreign  noblemen 
will  come  to  their  aid,  and  lead  their  armies  to  conquest,  free- 
dom, and  glory.     In  such  an  event,  the  white  people  of  our 
countiy  may  be  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  part  they  shall 
take  in  this  struggle  for  liberty;  and  our  expensive  prepara- 
tions for  war,  which  are  now  so  much  our  confidence  and  our 
boast,  may  be  converted  into  means  of  national  calamity  and 
self-destruction. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  General  Lafayette,  in 
visiting  some  of  our  states,  to  find  nearly  one  half  the  popula- 
tion held  as  slaves  to  the  other,  while  their  masters  were  ap- 
plauding him  for  fighting  in  their  battles  for  liberty !  Must  he 
not  have  bee»  shocked  at  the  imprudence,  as  well  as  the  iir* 
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coDsislency,  of  their  conduct  f  Did  he  not  see  and  feel  that 
all  their  praises  of  him,  implied  reproach  on  themselves,  and 
insult  to  the  surrounding  slaves  f-r-Yes,  an  insult  accompanied 
with  these  sanguinary  instructions, '  it  is  glorious  for  those  who 
are  deprived  of  their  rights  to  seek  redress  by  war  and  blood- 
shed ;  and  it  is  glorious  for  foreigners  to  assist  them  in  their 
strugfle.'  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  course  of 
insult  and  instruction  can  much  longer  be  continued  with  im- 
punity ?  Is  it  not  indeed  wonderful  that  a  terrific  retribution 
has  been  so  long  delayed  f 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article,  if  possible,  to  prevent  such  a 
retribution.  Great  has  been  our  past  inconsistency,  anci  great 
is  our  present  danger,  on  account  of  the  slaves.  Still  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  direct  to  a  course  of  safety.  With  sufS- 
cient  plainness  they  say  to  us — '  Cultivate  not  the  spirit  of  vio- 
lence and  war,  but  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  peace  ;'  and 
they  explicitly  say — "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  By  duly  observing  these 
directions,  the  tranquillity  of  our  country  may  be  preserved — the 
evil  of  slavery  gradually  removed,  till  all  the  population  of  the 
United  States  become  a  free  and  happy  people.  We  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Nee;roes  will  be  liberated  by  mira- 
cles, as  the  Israelites  were  freed  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
Their  emancipation  must  probably  be  effected  either  by  vio» 
ieneej  or  by  benevolence.  The  latter  is  my  ardent  desire,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  the  desire  of  my  country. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  writer  is  unfriendly  to  the 
slaveholding  brethren ;  for  this  is  not  the  fact.  He  regards 
them  not  only  with  respect  but  sympathy,  believing  them  to  be 
in  a  perilous  situation.  Their  good,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
slaves,  is  embraced  in  the  object  proposed. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  has  pleasure  in  exposing 
the  inconsistency  of  bis  countrymen.  Seldom  did  he  write  on 
a  subject  which  gave  him  so  much  pain  ;  and  he  feels  himself 
a  sharer  in  the  reproach  of  inconsistency.  But  inconsistency 
and  danger  must  be  seen  and  felt,  before  proper  exertions  will 
be  made  to  remedy  the  evils. — Should  the  slave  population 
increase  ten  years  more,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  it  will  more 
than  equal  all  the  white  population  in  1775;  and  should  it 
continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio— before  the  close  qf 
thb  century,  the  slaves  will  equal  all  the  present  population  of 
the  United  States ! — After  all  we  have  done  and  said  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  man,  shall  we  be  so  unjust  and  so  inhuman,  as  to 
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depend  on  an  arm  of  violence  to  still  the  cries  of  sucfa  a  host 
ot  Haves  in  this  land  of  freedonn  !  To  one  at  least,  the  thought 
is  horrible.  Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  our  own  history.  The 
British  government  depended  on  their  military  power  to  silence 
the  complaints  of  the  colonies  ;  and  the  consequences  of  this 
policy  were — a  seven  years'  war — vast  destruction  of  human 
life — great  waste  and  expenditure  of  properly — an  ^calcu- 
lable amount  of  suffering — and  American  Indepcicdence  ! 
If,  instead  of  depending  on  a  barbarous  martial  policy,  the 
British  government  had  relied  on  pacific  measures,  and  proper 
exertions  of  justice  and  beneficence,  the  deplorable  train  of 
calamities  would  have  been  prevented.  With  such  an  exam- 
ple before  our  eyes,  would  it  not  be  madness  in  us  to  rely  on 
our  military  power,  to  support  a  system  of  tyranny  and  flag- 
rdni  injustice,  thai  violates  every  principle  for  which  we  con- 
tended in  the  Revolution  ? 
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By  the  census  of  the  United  States  for  1820,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  slaves  was  1,538,166 
The  whole  population  of  eleven  of  our  states  was  only  1,536,969 

Excess  of  slaves  over  the  eleven  smaller  states,  1,197 

The  eleven  slates  are  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri 

Since  18:20,  it  is  supposed  that  the  slaves  have  increased  to 
nearly  two  millions.  The  existence  of  such  a  number  of  slaves 
in  the  country  is  a  "plague  spot"  of  an  alarming  character ;  for 
by  it  the  whole  nation  is  exposed  to  distressing  calamities. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  existence  of  slavery,  we  have  in  our 
Southern  States,  slave  traders^  slave  ships^  and  slave  drovers. 
While  our  laws  declare  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy^  we  have 
professed  slave  traders,  who  make  a  business  of  purchasing  slaves 
in  one  state  and  transporting  them  to  another.  The  ^*  Genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation  and  Baltimore  Courier"  for  Sept.  15th, 
has  given  from  public  records  a  list  of  the  number  of  slaves  pur- 
chased in  Maryland  by  seven  of  those  traders,  from  May  18  to  July 
28.  The  number  of  slaves  purchased  was  104 — the  price  of  the 
whole  was  jj527,962  50.  The  same  paper  also  gives  from  a 
New  Orleans  paper  the  following  advertisement :— . 
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^^  NIHETY-EIGHT  BTEGROES  FOR   SALE. 

Tbe  sobseriber  has  jast  received  by  the  brig  Lady  Monroe,  from  Baltimore, 
JKnety't^hl  ffegroet ;  amongst  which  are  a  number  of  prime  field  hands—Hi 
black  smith — a  rough  carpenter — a  briclE  Iayer--carriage  drivers — house 
•ervuits-— seamstress  and  washer  women.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  low  for 
caah|  or  on  short  credit  for  good  pa(>cr,  by 

JOHN  WOOLFOLK— 122,  Chartrcss  st." 

Th^Ktltimore  Courier  for  July  4th  contains  an  account  of  199 
slaves  transported  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  from  the  tirst 
of  March  to  May  9th,  in  three  brigs — Lady  Monroe^  Statira,  and 
Alfred. 

The  Courier  of  Sept.  15th,  also  mentions,  as  facts,  that ''5 
droves  or  coffies^'*  of  Negroes  were  met  by  a  traveller  in  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  9th  to  the  21st  of  June,  on  their  way  to  Alaba- 
ma; that  the  ^'coffles^^  were  supposed  to  average  about  70, 
wliich  would  amount  to  350,'^ — that  in  ^^  one  of  the  droits  24 
mtn  were  chained  together  P^ 

Now  who  can  with  the  feelings  of  a  Christian,  a  philanthro- 
pist, a  patriot,  or  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  contemplate  these 
spots  without  alarm,  and  even  horror?  Yet  in  the  numerous 
celebrations  of  our  feats,  our  freedom,  and  our  national  glory^  a 
delusive  veil  is  thrown  over  this  immense  mass  of  degradation, 
iniquiiy,  sufferings  and  danger.  But  whether  the  blindness,  apa- 
thy, and  unconcern  thus  evinced,  are  not  also  alarming  symptoms, 
we  submit  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every  reader."  "  The 
prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself;  but  the  sim- 
ple pass  on  and  are  punished." 


BRITISH    REPORTS. 

By  tlie  London  Packet  copies  have  been  received  of  tbe  ISTinth 
Report  of  the  London  Peace  Society — and  of  the  13th  and  14th 
Nos.  of  the  Herald  of  Peace,  New  Series.  These  numbers  con- 
tain— ^besides  other  interesting  articles.  Reports  of  seroen  Auxili- 
ary Societies,  which  evince  the  progress  of  pacific  principles  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  extracts  from  several  of  the 
Reports  will  now  be  given. 

From  the  JS/tnth  Report  of  the  London  Society* 

On  taking  a  review  of  passing  events,  your  committee  rejoice 
to  find,  that  their  hopes  are  brightening  with  the  dawn  of  that 
day,  in  which  ^  War  will  cease  throughout  the  christian  world  ; 
when,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  ^^  the  spirit  of  Christianty  shall  exert  its  proper  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  especially  over  the  minds 
of  public  men  in  their  public  capacities."    Your  committee  now 
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allude  to  the  official  document,  which,  in  the  present  sesrioOi 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, relative  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
This  difference  was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  thn 
document  contains  his  decision  on  the  article  in  dispute.     And 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  ills  message  to  t^  Con- 
gress, on  the  7th  of  December  last,  says, — ''  The  commoHoDen^ 
who  were  appointed  for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  be^ 
tween  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain^ 
specified  in  the  FiAh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  hsving 
disagreed  in  their  decision,  and  both  governments  haying'  agfeejl 
to  establish  that  boundary  by  amicable  negotiation  between  tbeasi 
it  is  hoped,  that  it  may  be  satisfaetorily  adjusted  in  that  mode.'' 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  an  nmicnr 
ble  adjustment  of  national  differences  by  arbitration,  is  dated  Dec 
24,  1814;  and  the  idea  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  instance  re- 
ferred to  above,  on  a  point  not  immediately  contemplated  by  the 
treaty  itself.  Your  committee  cannot  but  congratulate  the  gof- 
emments  of  these  two  great  maritime  powers  upon  the  wisdom 
which  they  have  thus  evinced  in  the  preservation  of  their  friend- 
ly relations  with  each  other.  Neither  can  such  measores  be 
contemplated  otherwise  than  as  the  first  national  steps,  nnder 
Providence,  towards  realizing  the  golden  era  of  the  reign  of  uni- 
versal benevolence,  which  the  prophets,  rapt  into  the  vision  of 
future  times,  have  so  remarkably  predicted. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  had  been  for  some  time  past 
called  to  the  situation  of  Ireland :  it  is  therefore  with  pleasure 
that  they  report  the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Society  at  Dublin, 
which  is  called  '^  The  Hibernian  Peace  Society,''  and  they  hope 
that,  so  far  as  its  influence  extends,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
heal  the  wounds  made  by  the  collision  of  a  party  spirit  which 
has  so  deeply  pervaded  the  Sister  Kingdom. 

The  Reports  of  the  different  Auxiliary  Societies  have  been 
satisfactory  ;  they  evince  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  the  cense 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  viz.  that  it  is  '^  wholly  religious,''  be- 
ing '^  built  on  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  au- 
thority as  '  head  over  all  things  to  his  church,'  is  not  more  une- 
quivocal as  to  its  source,  than  pregnant  with  blessings  to  those 
who  most  unreservedly  yield  themselves  to  its  influence." 

The  accounts  which  your  Committee  have  received  from  the 
Auxiliary  Societies  and  Country  Correspondents,  express  the  ben- 
efit that  is  derived  from  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted,  of 
sending  the  Herald  of  Peace  to  the  subscribers,  speaking  of  it  as 
a  work  which  is  read  with  interest,  and  which  has  revived  the 
cause  of  peace  where  it  had  been  drooping,  and  procured  new 
subscribers  to  the  Societv. 
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In  their  last  Report  your  Committee  adverted  to  a  measure 
which  they  had  in  contemplation  to  ^*  produce  a  more  extended 
co-operatioD  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel/'  This  measure 
they  haye  since,  to  a  certain  extent,  carried  into  effect.  They 
drew  up  a  letter,  as  a  circular,  iuTiting  the  co-operation  of  each 
individual  to  whom  it  was  sent,  accompanied  generally  with  two 
sets  of  the  Society's  Tracts,  and  their  Eighth  Annual  Report. 
The  dm^ular  and  Tracts  have  been  sent  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ministers,  some  of  whom  have  not,  as  yet,  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  them  ;  but  many  who  have  returned  answers,  have, 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  object  of  the  Society  in  terms 
the  most  gratifying,  so  that  the  Appeal  of  your  Committee  has 
not  been  in  vain. 

One  new  tract  in  English  has  been  published  since  last  year, 
entitled  ^^  Obeervations  on  the  Applicability  of  the  Pacific  Prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Testament  to  thie  conduct  of  States,  and  on  the 
limitation  which  those  principlM  impose  on  the  Rights  of  Self 
Defence,''  which  makes  No.  7  of  the  scries ;  and  one  in  French, 
at  Fafis,  liotitled  ^  Essai  sur  la  Guerre,"  for  sale  and  circulation 
in  France.  Another  tract  in  English  is  under  consideration  for 
pablication.  New  editions  stereotyped  of  Nos.  1,  4,  and  5,  be- 
sides the  Eighth  Annual  Report,  and  the  Herald  of  Peace,  have 
been  published,  making  in  all  19,600,  comprising  a  total  of  323, 
750  printed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society.  The  sales 
and  distributions  this  year  have  been  24,911.  The  amount  of 
snbscriptions,  donations,  iic,  received  this  year  is  664/  85.  9d, 

it  must  he  gratifying  to  you,  to  be  informed  that  a  work  has 
JQtt  issued  from  the  press,  which  is  likely  to  subserve  the  cause 
of  Peace,  entitled  ^'  The  Principles  of  Peace  exemplified  in  ^^lie 
Conduct  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  during  the  Rebel- 
lion of  the  year  1798,  with  preliminaiy  and  concluding  Observa- 
tions,  by  Thomas  Hancock,  M.  D." 

Although  the  duty  of  the  Christian  is  the  same,  whatever  pros- 
pects rise  befors  hiir^ ;  yet  he  cannot  but  be  glad  when  he  sees 
the  work  of  righteousness  advancing  in  the  earth :  when  be  sees 
so  many  Christian  and  philanthropic  Institutions  which  have 
sprang  up  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  each  doing  good  in  its 
own  sphere,  he  must  rejoice  in  the  reflection,  that  no  period  has 
been  more  favourable  than  the  present  for  calling  the  attention 
of  men  to  that  much  neglected  Christian  principle,  the  advance- 
ment of  which  is  the  avowed  object  of  your  Society.  England 
has  not  only  ceased  to  be  agitated  by  the  stormy  passions  which 
are  cherished  by  war  and  carnage,  but  her  present  prosperity, 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  effect  of  the  uninterrup- 
ted tranquillity  she  has  enjoyed  for  several  years,  through  the 
pacific  jneasures  adopted  by  our  Government,  has  united  both 
the  policy  and  commerce  of  the  country,  in  favour  of  peace. 
How  &r  the  Peace  Society  may  have  contributed  towards  this 
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general  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  bat  it  must  be  en- 
couraging to  know  that  a  popular  periodical  work*  has  very  late- 
ly done  homage  to  the  amiableness  of  its  distinguishing  princi- 
ple, and  acknowledged  that  much  good  has  been  already  effect- 
ed by  it.  These  favourable  coincidences,  however,  are  only  to 
be  viewed  by  the  advocate  for  peace,  as  clearing  the  way  for 
implanting  the  Christian  principle  of  love  and  good-will  in  the 
hearts  of  men :  for  without  the  all-powerful  operation  of  this 
principle,  past  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  no  inferior 
motive,  whether  arising  from  political  or  commercial  interestSi 
will  long  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

From  the  Eighth  Report  of  Swansea  and  JYcath  AaxUiarym 

Numerous  Essays  during  the  past  year,  extracted  principally 
from  the  ^^  Friend  of  Peace,^^  a  well  written  American  periodical 
work,  have  been  inserted  in  the  columns  of  The  Cambrian  paper, 
to  the  Editor  of  which  the  Committee  beg  thus  publicly  to  ex- 
press their  acknowledgments ;  and  while  noticing  this  circum- 
stance, permit  us  to  suggest  to  any  friend  to  this  cause  e  toe  where, 
a  similar  mode  of  occupying  those  columns  of  provincial,  and 
even  metropolitan  journals,  which  aforetime  have  been  employed 
in  diffusing  a  warlike  spirit.— There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
readiness  with  which  many  editors  of  newspapers  would  insert 
well-written  essays,  or  selections,  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  on  gospel  principles,  at  a  time  when  its  beneficial 
effects,  politically  and  socially,  must  be  acknowledged  by  persons 
of  every  description. 

Besides  lending  out  to  nunisters  of  different  persuasions  in  the 
vic>iity,  some  of  the  pacific  works  and  tracts  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee,  issuing  a  few  of  the  permanent  tracts  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  Herald  of  Peace  to  our  own  subscribers  and  some 
others,  the  Committee  have  not  this  year  to  notice  any  extensive 
labours  of  their  own ;  nor  have  they  to  announce  any  great  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  the  Society.  They  have,  however,  the 
pleasure  to  state,  that  the  cause  has  been  advocated  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  believe  a  gradual  and  firm  attach- 
ment is  growing  in  many  minds  to  the  persuasion  that  all  war  is 
inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

From  Fifth  Report  of  Bath  Jiuxtliary. 

Though  all  are  ready  to  admit  the  demoralizing  tendency  of 
war,  and  its  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  yet  they 
hesitate  to  condemn  war,  from  the  notion  of  its  political  necessity^ 
conceiving  that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  not  calculated, 
nor  can  be  intended  to  affect,  political  relations.     If  ev€;r  men 

^Tbe  ChrUttan  Observer,  for  December,  1624.  p.  785. 
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■orrendered  their  reflection  and  judgmeot  to  sophistry  and  ab- 
surdity, it  is  in  the  unresisting  admission  of  this  fulse  and  de- 
structiye  axiom.  For  what  is  this  but  to  assert  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  however  beneficial  or  essential  to  the  indi- 
vidual, are  incompatible  with  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
community  ?  As  well  might  they  assert,  that  the  sun,  however 
useful  to  a  city,  must  be  modified  in  shedding  its  rays  upon  a  na- 
tion ;  or  that  the  atmosphere,  however  adapted  to  particular,  is 
not  calculated  for  general  respiraJon !  The  principles  of  the 
gospel  are  not  confined  and  variable  according  to  circumstances, 
but  general  and  unchangeable  under  every  condition  and  relation 
of  life. 

It  has  been  urged  by  many,  that  this  Society  is  adventitious, 
since  the  Bible  Society  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  abolition  of  war. 
Your  committee  admit,  if  the  Bible  were  permitted  to  exert  its 
proper  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  introduce  a 
spirit  of  unanimity  and  universal  concord.     But  however  the  Bi- 
ble has  been  received,  its  doctrines  revered,  and  its  precepts  ob- 
served, it  has  hitherto  failed  in  accomplishing  the  abolition  of 
w«r.    Not  that  this  arises  from  any  deficiency  in  Ihe  Sacred  Vol- 
ume, but  from  the  imperfections  of  believers  and  the  force  of 
custom.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  thousands  of  professing 
Christians,  familiar,  from  their  childhood,  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  and  uniform  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  not  only  hesitate  to 
admit  the  unlawfulness,  but  even  venture  to  defend  the  necessity, 
if  not  the  lawfulness  of  war.     Can  there  be   a  more  powerful 
proof  afforded,  that  a   delusion  exists  capaole  of  warping  the 
judgment,  and  of  obscuring  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ  ?  or  does  it 
not  appear  that  the  Bible  may  be  circulated  in  vain  among  men, 
who  are  willing  to  admit  that  all  sin  is  unlawful,  and  yet  that 
war,  which  includes  everv  sin,  is  excepted,  because  they  cannot 
find  it  expressly  declared,  thou  shalt  not  war  ?     It  is  this  deplor- 
able blindness,  this   strong  delusion,   which  demands  a  specifi/i 
remedy.     Authority  has  sanctioned  it,  and  ages  have  confirmed  it. 
Is  it  then  too  much  to  establish  a  society  for  the  express  purpose 
of  rousing  individuals,  communities,  and  nations,  to  a  sense  of 
their  weakness,  their  danger,  and  their  criminality  ?     We  have 
societies  for  the  relief  of  the  impoverished  inhabitant,  the  desti- 
tute stranger,  the  enslaved  African,  and  the  pagan  idolater :  is  it 
too  much  to  associate  oui-selves  for  the  extinction  of  a  practice 
that  has  engendered  more  sin,  and  brought  more  wretchedness 
and  woe  upon  infatuated  man,  than  the  indulgence  of  every  other 
depravity — that  has  ensanguined  the  bosom  of  the  earth  with  the 
blood  of  humanity ;  converting  the  peaceful  vale  into  a  theatre 
of  vindictive  contest,  and  reducing  the  labours  of  art  and  industry 
to  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  a  Tophet ! 
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BRITISH  MUNIFICENCE  TO  PEACE  SOCIETIES. 

In  the  NiDth  Report  of  the  Loodon  Peace  8ocietj,  the  receipft 
for  one  year,  in  donations  and  subscriptions,  are  stated  at  6^L 
Zs.  6d.  which  exceeds  2,507  dollars. 

by  examining  the  iiccounts  of  donations  and  sahscriptioDfli  It 
was  perceived  that  1818  dollars  were  paid  by  52  donors.  Tht 
smallest  of  the  52  donations  was  bl,  or  ^(22,22 ;  the  lan^est  262.  or 
1^115,55.  Two  donors  gave  20/.  each,  or  ^(88,88.  Fifteen  doDon 
gave  from  10/.  to  10/.  \0s  each.  Besides  the  52  dcDations  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  many  of  smaller  sums,  enough  to 
make  the  donations  exceed  }1,900.  Similar  donations  hafe 
been  made  to  the  London  Society  in  preceding  years. 

We  have  also  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  that  the  greatest  do- 
nation ever  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  was  from 
a  British  subject  at  Bombay  in  India— the  Rev.  Henry  Jeffries. 
His  donation  was  ^100.  Besides,  J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq.  anotiier 
British  subject  of  Ceylon,  has  made  to  our  Society  three  dona- 
tions  amounting  to  $6b.  When  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society 
was  first  established,  one  of  the  principal  objections  arose  from  t 
fear,  that  no  similar  exertions  would  be  made  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain— a  people  with  whom  we  had  recently  been  tt 
war.  But  subsequent  occurrences  have  clearly  shown  that  such 
fears  were  groundless.  May  not  a  hope  then  be  indulged,  that 
the  people  of  our  country  will  follow  the  example  of  the  British 
philanthropists,  aod  more  fully  evince  their  love  of  peace  by 
liberality  in  their  contributions  to  insure  a  continuance  of  Its 
blessings.  Were  they  duly  impressed  with  the  peculiar  danger 
of  our  country,  arising  from  a  vast  slave  population,  it  is  believ- 
ed, that  this  consideration  alone  would  convince  them  that  their 
money  could  not  be  devoted  to  a  better  purpose  than  the  diffu- 
sion 01  the  principles  and  spirit  of  peace. 


LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  AND  EXAMPLE  OF  CAPT.  THRUSH. 

In  ovr  last  Number,  we  gave  from  a  London  paper,  a  notice 
of  ^<  A  Letter  to  the  King,  by  Thomas  Thrush,  on  resigning  his 
Commission  as  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy— *on  the  ground  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  War."  We  have  since  received  from  London  a 
printed  copy  of  the  letter ;  and  by  the  aid  of  one  gentleman  of 
the  M.  P.  S.  we  have  reprinted  1000  copies.  As  this  important 
Letter  is  now  before  the  public,  instead  of  copying  extracts  from 
it,  we  shall  endeavor  to  obviate  an  objection  against  the  exampU 
of  Captain  Thrush. 

It  may  be  said,  that  his  example  tends  to  the  disbanding  of 
armies  and  navies,  on  which  the  nations  rely  for  defence  and 
safety.     What,  it  is  asked,  are  the  nations  to  do  for  safety  if  all 
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nilHtafy  and  naytl  oflken  should  follow  the  example  of  Capt* 
ThriMh? 

Answer.  What  need  would  there  be  of  fleets  and  armlet,  if  the 
people  of  ail  nations  should  adopt  the  principle  on  which  he  re- 
signed his  commission  Y  None  at  all ;  for  no  people  would  be  in 
any  danger  of  invasion  or  assault.  This  surely  is  a  powerful 
ugument  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  and  of  its 
bcdngjldversalij  adopted.  If  ail  military  and  naval  officers 
siiould  adopt  it,  iUir  example  would  not  only  influence  soldiers 
and  seamen,  but  dispose  rulers  to  seek  a  less  barbarous  tribunal 
fiir  tlie  adjustment  of  their  differences,  than  an  appeal  to  the 
Bword,-^-and  war  would  become  not  only  ditrqfiUabk,  but  imfo§- 

Tliough  fleets  and  armies  have  been  called  means  of  safety^, 
their  liistoiT  liitherto  has  shown  them  to  be  means  of  danger  and 
occasions  of  war.  The  more  extensively  the  principle  of  Capt 
Tlirosh  Is  adopted^  the  fewer  there  will  be  to  encourage  war— ^ 
the  more  to  oppose  it,  and  of  course  the  less  danger  there  must 
be  of  Its  recurrence.  Should  the  rulers  of  nations  adopt  it,  their 
subjects  will  be  freed  from  grievous  burdens,  and  from  being  ex- 
posed to  be  sacrificed  in  needless  quarrels.  Opportunity  will 
then  be  found  to  employ  the  revenues  of  each  nation  for  the  im- 
portant puq»oses  of  educating  all  classes  of  people  in  the  paths 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  of  making  such  internal  Improve 
nenta  as  will  render  each  country  a  paradise,  compared  with  its 
present  condition.  The  energies  too  of  active  minds—instead  of 
being  employed  in  devising  and  executing  plans  of  mischief  and 
human  destruction,  might  be  devoted  to  investigating  means  and 
executing  plans  for  improving  our  race,  and  advancing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world. 

The  objector  may  still  say«-It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  cM 
men  will  adopt  the  principle,  and  that  those  who  do,  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  those  who  do  not. 

iuoswer.  Shall  public  schools  of  vice  be  supported  and  per- 
petuated in  Christendom,  for  instructing  millions  of  men  in  the 
science  of  homicide  and  robbery,  as  laudable  employments, 
Ihroqgh  fear  that,  if  such  schools  should  be  aboliihed,  some  men 
Billet  still  be  disposed  to  follow  such  atrocious  practices,  and 
dius  endanger  the  peace  of  society  ?  If  the  pacific  principle 
would  so  endanger  individuals,  societies,  or  nations,  why  have 
not  all  the  Quakers  been  exterminated  by  the  innumerable  mul- 
tHiide  of  fliose  who  maintain  the  opposite  sentiment  Y  Or  why 
Is  It  that  60  duellists  fall  by  the  hand  of  violence  to  one  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  7  Nay,  why  did  not  the  British  naval 
warriors  insult  or  destroy  the  people  of  I^ioo  Choo?  Is  it  not  a 
bet,  that  a  known  pacific  principle  and  spirit,  are  better  security 
against  violence,  than  all  the  apparatus  of  defiance,  vengeance 
wA  destruction  which  human  ingenuity  has  e^er  invented,  from 
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|h«  time  of  Cgin  to  the  present  day  ?  As  depreYod  m  em  net 
Is,  but  few  men  are  to  be  fonDd  whose  feelings  would  not  recoU 
eX  the  thought  of  destroying  a  person  or  a  people  known  to  be 
of  a  truly  Christian  and  pacific  character. 

Admitting,  however,  that,  in  the  case  supposed*  of  •  dereUsif 
tion  of  the  military  system,  there  would  still  be  some  men  of  wlov 
Unce-r-highwaymen  and  pirates ;  yet  their  mischleft  woaU  ho 
tfifUng^  compared  with  those  produced  in  the  wars  of  govemr 
ments.  In  one  year  the  wars  of  powerful  nations  bare  tuoK^pMek 
tiooably  produced  mere  homicide,  robbery,  devastaftiop  ani 
Suibring,  than  have  been  produced  by  all  the  unlicensed  froet 
bootefs  of  flqrop^  and  America  for  a  whole  century.  Beoitfas, 
when  the  public  nurseries  of  depravity  and  crime  shall  \mm 
been  abolished,  and  schoohi  oi  virtue  substituted  and  mnltiplMi 
the-  nnmber  pf  violent  men  will  naturally  and  annually  dnorensa. 
It  is  generally  supposed  by  our  countrymen,  that  th^  late  aoiwp* 
py  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  princi- 
pally occasioned  hy  the  improper  conduct  of  the  BriUfk  mme^  tov 
wards  our  vessels  and  sailors.  We  may  therefore  suppose,  tkat  oar 
people  would  not  at  all  regret  the  event,  should  all  the  «aval 
pflicers  pf  Britain  follow  the  example  of  Capt.  Throih.  fiof 
would  the  people  of  Great  Britain  regret  to  see  all  the  people 
of  pqr  couatiy  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  pacific  sentiment ;  an^ 
what  pepple  would  regret  to  see  the  principle  adopted  by  eveiy 
natiop  except  their  own  ? 


A    LETTEH  Tp  GENEBAL  LAFATETTE,  mOM  THE  CORBKSFOH^v 

INO    SECRETARY    pF    THE   M.    ?•    S. 

Brighton^  June  14,  1825^ 

BESPECTED    GENERAL, 

Though  personally  a  stranger  to  you,  I  was  a  soldier  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  one  of  your  admirers  in  that  arduooi 
Struggle — and  one  who  to  this  day  retains  sentiments  of  high 
respect  for  yf ur  character  as  a  philanthropist,  a  friend  to  the 
rights  of  man,  and  to  the  progress  of  humane  principles.  Perr 
mit  me,  Sir,  as  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Societv,  to 
request  your  acceptance  of  three  volumes  of  a  work  entitled  tha 
*^  Friend  of  Peace"-i-four  numbers  of  volume  fourth,  and  several 
Aoiaversary  Addresses,  delivered  by  men  of  respectability.  It  is 
the  object  of  all  these  publications  to  promote  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men — to  investigate  the  means  for  Intro* 
ducing  a  state  of  society,  which  shall  preclude  the  resort  to  arms 
for  deciding  questions  of  controversy,  and  to  lead  the  people  of 
each  cooatqr  ankd  of  all  natjions  to  regard  one  another  as  brathv 
ren. 


WtHCevcr^  Sir,  m^  litve  beea  your  opinioo  of  the  probabUihr 
of  tocceflt  in  sach  aa  eDterprisc,  yoar  philaDthropy  must  .wish 
ifaat  the  ewrdons  may  not  be  in  rain.  Betides,  you  are  aware 
that  this  b  an  a(^  of  inqairy  and  improrement — an  age  In  whicb 
the  progreM  of  humane  sentiments  has  abolished  many  laws  and 
evstoms  which  in  times  less  enlightened  were  deemed  just  and 
indispensabie.  Your  long  experience  and  observation  must  alsd 
have  convinced  yoa,  that  war  is  ever  a  g^ame  of  chance,  in  whicli 
the  best  intenfions  do  not  insure  success — in  which  the  aggressor 
ia  often  YleUHrious,  and  in  which  the  happiness  and  the  livetf  of 
the  innocent  are  sacrificed  op  the  altars  of  avarice  and  ambitionf 
prejudice  and  revenge.  A  Divioe  Providence  overruled  for 
tood  the  American  Revolution,  and  made  it  subservient  to  the 
tvogfeis  of  liberty;  but  you,  Sir,  well  know  that  similar  nieanl 
in  other  countries  have  been  unavailing— and  that  the  spirit  of 
despotism  and  oppression,  with  which  the  world  has  been  aA 
floted,  were  the  iruits  of  war.  Can  war,  then,  Iw  the  most  prop- 
er i*enno  for  extirpating  the  very  evils  of  which  it  has  lioen  th4 
souse  ff 

'.  Tlie  society  with  its  aoailiaries,  in  whose  behalf  1  have  the  hon« 
tr  to  address  you,  has  embraced  more  than  a  thousand  members, 
amon^  whom  are  a  considerabie  number  cf  eminent  civilians,  and 
Kferaij  men,  and  about  one  hundi^ed  ilnd  fifty  ministers  of  the 
goepel,  of  various  denominations.  They  have  been  led  to  be^ 
neve  that  the  progfress  of  enlightened  opinion  will  eventually 
sobsCitute  a  trllmnal  more  rational,  more  just,  more  certain,  and 
less  cruel  than  war,  for  the  redress  ^  wrongs  and  the  decision  of 
national  controversies.  To  a  result  so  desirable,  aH  the  labors 
Of  tlio  society  are  directed  \  and  should  they  be  favored  with  youf 
influence  and  co-operation  in  this  enterprise,  it  will  be  a  source 
of  mnch  pleasure. 

Accept,  Sir,  (he  assurance  of  sincere  esteem  and  my  ardent 
Wishes  that,  after  all  your  toils  and  perils  in  #ar,  the  evening  of 
^our  life  may  be  rendered  eminently  happy,  by  successful  ex« 
ortioos  to  Ikasten  the  day  when  ^tbe  nations  shall  learn  war 
tfo  more."  NOAH  WORCESTER, 

Gwrupwiding  Secretarff  of  M.  P.  S. 

GoteOal  Lafaybttx. 

IT.  B.  All  the  copies  mentioned  in  the  letter  were  elegantly 
and  grahtitouily  bound,  in  three  volumes,  by  Mr.  Josun  L^ing^ 
and  presented  with  the  letter  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Qunrcr,  during 
the  last  visit  of  the  General  at  Boston. 
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WHAT  MIGHT  HATE  BEEN  DONE  BT  A  DASH  <W  THS  PSN.' 

'^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  coiiTeDtioiis  concladed  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  were  precisely  on  the  same  grounds  as  that  sign- 
ed at  El  Arish,  which  the  British  ministry  refused  to  ratifV;— 
and  ministers  might  have  spared  the  blood  spilt  in  the  E^iyp- 
tian  campaign  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen.^'  Wood^s  Condnvalw* 
of  GoUsmUh'^s  Hut  of  England. 

To  understand  the  ease  referred  to,  the  reader  abould  be 
informed,  that,  during  the  war  of  the  French  Revcrfution,  Bo- 
naparte invaded  Egypt;  that  a  British  fleet  and  army  were 
sent  against  him ;  that  after  Bonaparte  left  his  army  in  Egypt,- 
the  French  general,  Kleber,  concluded  a  treaty  at  El  Arish 
with  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizir ;  that  the  British  ministry  re- 
fused to  ratify  this  treaty,  and  that  an  expensive  and  sanguin- 
ary campaign  ensued,  in  which  the  Britons  were  successful* 
Yet  after  all  the -expense,  all  the  success,  and  all  the  sliogbter 
on  both  sides,  treaties  were  formed  and  ratified  "  precise^  on 
the '  same  grounds  as  that  signed  at  El  Arish."  Hence  the 
British  historian  asserts,  that  "  ministers  might  Jiave  spared 
this  effusion  of  blood  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen."  ^  But  he 
adds, 

/'  They  have  since  alleged  in  their  own  defence,  that  the 
glory  acquired  by  the  British  arms,  has  been  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  expense  and  bloodshed."  A  barbarous 
sentiment,  unworthy  of  the  lips  of  a  Christian  ruler  !  l^th 
less  inconsistency  did  Tamerlane  glory  in  his  pyramid  of 
ninety  thousand  humam  heads  ! 

But  similar  facts  have  occurred  in  our  own  country.  Prior 
to  our  last  war  with  Britain,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the 
British  ministry  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  which 
they  and  many  others  thought  to  be  honorable  to  our  country, 
and  infinitely  better  than  a  resort  to  war.  But  this,  like  the 
treaty  of  El  Arish,  was  rejected  by  our  executive.  A  war 
ensued  ;  at  the  close  of  which,  after  all  the  expense  of  treas- 
ure and  blood,  our  government  accepted  a  treaty  not  more 
favorable  than  the  one  offered  before  the  war.  We  lament 
to  add,  that  many  of  our  countrymen  have  regarded  the  ^^  glo- 
ry acquired  by  otir  arms  as  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
expense  and  bloodshed  !"  This,  however,  was  obviously  a 
case  in  which  a  bloody  conflict  might  have  been  prevented 
<<  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen." 

Another  case  occurs.  Before  the  American  Revolution, 
the  British  Parliament,  to  prevent  a  rupture,  repealed  all  the 
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duties  of  which  the  cokmiet  complained,  except  three  pence  a 
pound  an  (ea.  Had  they  **  by  a  dash  of  the  pen,"  struck  otit 
this  trifling  duty,  and  omitted  to  re-assert  the  ofensive  principle 
on  which  the  duty  was  imposed,  the  Revolutionary  war,  with 
all  its  horrors,  would  have  been  prevented.  Similar  remarks 
may  be  applied  respecting  every  war  which  has  occurred  in 
Christendom  for  a  thousand  years. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  the  safety  df  a  nation  may  be  better 
secured  by  instructing  rulers  in  the  riglu  u$e  €f  the  pen,  than 
by  instructing  subjects  in  the  arts  of  rapine  ati^  manslaughter. 


ANECDOTES, AND  FRAOICENTS. 

Origin  of  the  names  Wkigs  and  Tories, — Goldsmith,  in  speakii^ 
of  the  reigo  of  Charles  11.,  says — ^  Whig  and  Tory  were  first 
used  as  terms  of  mutual  reproach  at  this  time.  The  Whigs  were 
so  denominated  from  a  cant  name  gfiven  to  the  four  Scotch  con- 
venticles,— whig  being  mUk  turned  sour.  The  Tories  were  de- 
nominated from  the  Irish  banditti,  so  called,  whose  usual  manner 
of  bidding  people  deliver,  was  by  the  Irish  word  ioree,  or  give 
flie.'^  This  account  exemplifies  the  nature  of  party  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  of  ^  reproach^'  and  reviling.  It  not  only  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  *^  milk  turned  sour,'^  but  to  the  spirit  of  ^^  ban- 
ditti^^  or  robbers.  It  sours  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  inclines 
them  to  rob  others  of  their  reputation,  if  not  of  their  property. 

Great  Quarrels  from  trifling  Incidents* — Dr.  King  in  his  anec- 
dotes of  his  own  times,  mentions  a  fatal  duel  which  happened 
'M  between  two  gentlemen,  who  had  been  constant  companions.^' 
The  quarrel  arose  at  a  Cofiee-house  from  a  dispate  ^*  about  the 
accent  of  a  Greek  word.^'  They  became  so  enraged  that  they 
agreed  to  decide  the  question  with  their  swords.  One  of  them 
^  was  run  through  the  body  and  died  immediately  I'^ 

The  same  writer  mentions  two  other  gentlemen,  who  agreed 
to  travel  together  four  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
^  About  six  days  aAer  they  set  out,  they  arrived  at  Brussels, 
where  they  had  for  supper  a  woodcock  and  a  partridge.  They 
disputed  long  which  of  the  birds  should  be  cut  up  first,  and  with 
so  much  animosity  as  to  destroy  their  friendship.  The  next 
morning  they  parted  and  returned  to  England,  one  by  the  way  of 
Calais,  and  the  other  through  Holland !'' 


LINES    TRANSFERRED   TO    DAVID    MINOE. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Coarier.] 

The  following  lines  were  addressed  to  a  young  man,  some 
years  since,  who  had  liberated  a  number  of  slaveSi  the  price  of 
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whom  was  estimated  at  eight  tbmiBaiid  dalkktn^^^tloW  flpproprlk 
atelj  may  they  be  applied  to  (be  patriotic  phllaothroplat  who  late- 
ly sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  justice^  not  €igkt  thommkif  bul  tbirt? 

THOUSAND   DOLLARS  l-^Ed 

Tnfi  wreath  that  binds  the  heroes  head, 
StainM  with  the  blood  of  titose  who  bled. 

In  war^s  ensanguined  plain : 
The  glory  all  his  deeds  may  claim, 
His  high  reaowD,  his  distaat  fame. 

He  owes  to  mortals  slaio. 

Is  this  the  glory  man  should  crave, 
Purchased  upon  the  early  grave, 

Of  soaU  in  death  laid  low  f 
The  praise  that  falls  upon  the  ear 
For  deeds  of  blood,  is  bought  too  dear ; 

Thus  bought  by  human  wo.  <! 

Oh !  be  who  bath  the  heart  to  scan 
With  pity^s  tears  the  woes  of  man  ; 
^  Whofiie  bosom  is  not  barred 

Against  the  pleadings  of  the  poor. 
But  feeds  and  clothes  them  at  his  door : 
His  is  a  sweet  rewards 

r 

But  sweeter  far,  more  envied  still. 
Are  the  rich  blessings  that  must  fill 

The  heart  of  him  who  gains 
The  glory  and  immortal  meed» 
When  he  in  tender  mercv  freed 

His  fellow  man  from  cnains. 

Illustrious  youth  !  Heaven  will  make  up 
All  thou  hast  given,  and  fill  thy  cup 

With  blessings  yet  in  store  ; 
'     Lasting  and  bright  will  be  thy  fame, 
Dear  and  remember^  be  thy  name, 

When  thou  art  here  no  more. 

The  slave,  whose  chains  thy  hands  have  broken, 
Will  to  thy  grave  bring  many  a  token. 

Of  gratitude  and  love ; 
His  sighs  and  tears  shall  mingle  there, 
And  many  a  pure  and  fervent  prayer. 

Ascend  to  thee  above. 

This,  to  thy  noble,  generous  mind. 
Thy  heart  compassionate  and  kindi 
Is  dearer,  sweeter  far, 
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TiMm  dl  the  fleetkg  glary  geln'd, 
Than  all  the  kureb  that  are  staia^ 
Bf  tean  and  Uood  of  irar. 


AVmOlOUf  OCCORRBirOKS. 

1.  Conaiodora  WarringtoB  baartportod  to  the  Pratidaatof  the  UeiCed 
3Utesy  that,  ia  kit  opinion,  the  hordes  of  pirates  on  the  eoats  of  Cabe  have 
been  eoapletely  broken  op. 

8.  M  a  CIreait  Court,  in  Arkansas,  two  aieB  have  been  Indicted,  tried,  and 
foaad  goilty,  oae  of  sending,  the  other  of  accepting  a  challenge  for  a  dooL 
JKaoh  of  them  wee  sentenced  to  pay  a  ine  of  one  tkoosand  dollars. 

d.  The  editor  of  the  monthly  paper  called  **  The  Qeoins  of  UnlTersal 
fmaaoipatioB,"  published  in  BaltUnore,  Maryland,  has  been  so  patronised 
that  he  has'  commenced  an  additional  weekly  paper  with  the  title  of  tke 
^  Clenios  of  Universal  Emancipation  and  Baltimore  Courier."  All  who  wish 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  oar  conntiy  nrasi  desire  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

4.  Since  the  noble  act  of  David  Minge  In  liberating  88  slaves,  and  sending 
them  td^  Hayti,  a  number  of  other  persons  have  been  reported,  in  the  news- 

Kipers  es  having  in  part  followed  his  example.  Davio  Fattanon  £M|h  jf 
orth  Carolina  has  fireed  11  slaves.  Rev.  Fletcher  Andrews  has  given  l9t 
erty  to  20.  Sixty  slaves  have  been  manumitted  bv  BIr.  N.  C.  Crawftird  of 
Tirginfa.  Bdrs.  £.  Moor,  of  Kentucky,  has  providta  by  will  for  the  emanc|| 
petion  of  all  her  slaves,  about  40.  It  is  also  stated  that  "  many  have  emaa* 
eipated  their  slaves,  on  earuUHon  that  they  go  to  Liberia  or  Hayti.** 

6.  Societies  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  contiooe  to  multiply  under  various 
names.  In  different  states ;  many  of  them  in  the  slaveholding  states  One 
has  recently  been  formed  of  more  than  a  hundred  members  in  Baltimore,  bv 
the  name  of  the  *<  Anti-slavenr  Society  of  Maryland.*'  The  members  of  this 
Society  have  resolved  to  employ  their  influence  to  obtain  aa  act  of  the  legis- 
lature that  all  children  of  slaves  horn  after  the  4th  ol  July  1826  shall  be  free-^ 
males  at  80  years  of  age,  and  females  at  25.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
nominated  for  the  representative  in  Baltimore,  a  gentleman  who  is  ia  favor 
of  their  object.  They  have  also  under  consideration,  resolutions  for  present- 
ing lo  their  legislature  a  memorial  on  the  hUemal  slare  trade ;  and  another  to 
Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dbtrict  of  Colombia. 

e.  By  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Hibbani  Jewett  of  Men's  Bluff,  In  Marion  Coun- 
ty, South  Carolina,  more  than  500  copies  of  the  Friend  of  Peaoe,  besides 
other  tracts,  have  been  called  for,  and  forwarded  by  mail  to  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina. 

7.  After  a  long  course  of  menacing  letters  and  messages,  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  has  informed  the  President  that  he  shall  sutpend  the  survey  of  the 
Creek  lands. 

8.  A  letter  from  Rheims,  copied  from  an  English  paper  into  a  late  number 
of  the  Herald  of  Peace,  mentions  some  important  omiitiofu  in  the  prayers  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  **  The  prayers  were  curtailed  of  those  pas- 
sagSs  relating  to  the  ezitrminaHon  ofherilies"  and  of  those  **  relative  to  war 
aitui  mUitary  power."  Such  changes  in  the  forms  of  public  prayer  indicate  a 
fiivourable  cbanfe  in  public  sentiment  and  feeling.  There  was  a  time  when 
^  the  exterminaium  o/hereHetf**  or  dissenters  from  the  Catholic  church,  was 
in  France  next  to  war  in  popular  estimation.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
rsign  of  Charles  X.  may  be  emphatically  a  reign  of  toleraiion  and  peace.  It 
may  be  expected  that  when  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  shall  cease  to  en- 
courage perteeution  and  war  by  their  vrayen^  these  Iwrbarous  customs  will 
sink  into  disrepute  and  be  banished  trom  the  christian  worid.  To  hasten 
that  day  let  it  bo  duly  remembeied  that  there  was  a  time  when  Arabian  Free- 
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booters,  West  Indian  Bucaniera,  Clerical  Penecuton,  and  Cbriitlan  War* 
makers  could  all  pray  for  sacceM  in  their  respective  enterprises,  and  that 
the  time  may  come  when  all  these  customs  and  all  these  prayers  will  stand 
on  equal  ground,  as  to  their  propriety,  in  the  view  of  enlightened  Christians. 
"  Your  hands  are  full  of  blood/'  was  a  weighty  objection  to  the  prayeis  of 
the  Israelites. 

9.  The  government  of  France  has  acknowledged  the  independeoee  of 
Hayti.  This  eiample,  it  is  hoped,  will  be^foUowed  by  all  the  governments 
of  Christendom. 

10.  As  the  neit  year  will  be  the  fiftieth  year  of  American  Independence, 
it  has  been  proposed  that  the  next  Anniyersary  shall  be  observed  as  a  Jirai- 
LEE.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  instmctions  of  Moses  for  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Israelites.  ''And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fipieth  year  Bnd  pro^aim  bberty 
throgboat  tbe  land  to  ail  ike  imhabUanii  thereof"  May  we  not  then  bope 
that  the  year  1826  will  be  emphatically  a  year  of  benevolent  exertioii  tor 
the  redemption  of  the  slaves  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  so  macb  at  IobsC 
will  be  done,  as  to  "  proclaim"  a  public  resolutimiy  that  a  second  **  AAieA 
year/'  shall  not  find  a  single  done  in  the  land  ? 


HOTICfiS. 


i^Tss  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  requires  tha  sab- 
aeription  of  one  Dollar  annually  to  constitute  a  member. 

The  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
tuary  ;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  In  Peace  Tracts  at  Iha 
whol^Hde  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numoers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  vear,  may  also.ba 
had  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  10  cents  a  oopv,  or  10  dollan  a  bnndrad. 

The  several  Nos.  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Bostoa 
Bookstore,  Cummings,  Hilliard,  h,  Co.  No.  134  Washington  Street,  [No.  1 
Cornhill,]  and  at  the  Bookstore  of  J.  W.  Burditt,  No.  94  Court  Street. 

Any  member  Who  shall  fail  of  otherwise  receiving  his  copy  at  any  qaar- 
terly  distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr  Burditt. 

JV.  B.  The  Treasurer  of  the  M.  P.  S.,  Mr  David  Reed,  will  receive  sub- 
scriptions, at  No.  4,  Spear's  Buildings,  Congress  Street,  Boston.  All  who  can 
do  it  with  convenience  are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him  ;  those 
who  cannot  without  expense  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  ma^jrsend  their  sub- 
scriptions inclosed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Podmailtor  in 
and  he  will  return  receipts. 
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Marshall  B.  Spring,  Esq.,  Watertown. 
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MANNERS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GERMANS. 

The  foHowiDg  sketches  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Ancient  Germaus  are  abridged  from  Tacitus. 

^^  The  kings  in  Germany  owe  their  election  to  the  nobility  of 
their  llrth;  their  generals  are  chosen  for  their  valor. — Juris- 
diction is  vested  in  the  priests.  It  is  theirs  to  sit  in  judgement 
upon  all  offences.— The  power  of  punishing  is  in  no  other  haod^. 
When  exerted  by  the  priests  it  has  neither  the  air  of  vindictiTe 
jnsGce  nor  of  military  execution ;  it  is  rather  a  religious  sen- 
tence inflicted  with  the  sanction  of  the  god,  who  according  tf 
the  Gevman  creed  attends  them  on  the  day  of  battle.  To  im» 
press  on  their  minds  the  idea  of  a  tutelar  deity,  they  carry  with 
them  to  the  field  certain  images  and  banners,  taken  from  their 
wual  depository,  the  religious  groves.  Mercury  is  the  god 
chiefly  adored.  On  stated  days,  they  think  it  lawful  to  ofier  to 
him  human  victims.'*^ 

^A  circumstance  which  greatly  tends  to  inflame  them  with 
heroic  ardor,  is  the  manner  in  which  their  battalions  are  formed. — 
They  fight  in  clans  united  by  consanguinity,  a  family  of  warriors. 
Their  teoderest  pledges  are  near  them  In  the  field.  In  the  heat 
of  the  engagement,  the  soldier  hears  the  shrieks  of  his  wife 
and  the  cries  of  his  children.  These  are  the  darling  witnesses 
of  Ids  conduct,  the  applauders  of  his  valor,  at  once  beloved  and 
valued.  The  wounded  seek  their  mothers  and  their  wives ;— « 
undismayed  at  the  sight,  the  women  count  each  honorable  scar, 
and  suck  the  gushing  blood*  They  are  even  hardy  enough  to 
mix  with  the  combatants,  administering  refreshment,  and  exhort- 
iag  them  to  deeds  of  valor.^^ 

' /^The  chief  fights  for  victory ;  his  followers  for  their  chief.— 
The  German  mind  cannot  brook  repose.  The  field  of  danger  is 
the  field  of  glory.  Without  violence  and  rapine  a  train  of  de- 
pendants cannot  be  maintained.  The  chief  must  show  his  liber- 
ality, and  the  follower  expects  it.  He  demands  at  one  time  this 
warlike  horse,  at  another  that  victorious  lance  imbrued  with  the 
blood  of  the  onemy.  The  prince's  table,  however  inelegant, 
must  always  be  plentiful ;  it  is  the  only  pay  of  his  followers^ 
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War  and  depredation  are  the  ways  and  means  of  the  chieftain. 
To  cuitiTHte  the  earth,  and  wait  the  regular  produce  of  the  sea- 
sons, is  not  the  maxim  of  the  German  :  yon  will  more  easily  per- 
suade him  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  provoke  honorable  wounds 
in  the  field  of  battle.  In  a  word,  to  earn  by  the  sweat  of  your 
brow,  what  you  may  gain  by  the  price  of  your  blood,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  German,  a  sluggish  principle,  tinworthy  of  a  sol- 
dier." 

Murphy,  the  translator  of  Tacitus,  in  a  note  says — "  It  appears 
from  Ca&sar's  account,  that  they  bad  another  way  of  exercising 
their  courage,  when  their  nation  was  in  a  state  of  profoand 
peace.  They  deemed  it  highly  honorable  to  lay  waste  the 
country  all  around  their  frontier,  conceiving  that  to  extirminate 
their  neighbours,  and  suffer  nope  to  settle  near  them,  was  a 
proof  of  valor.  They  had  still  another  kind  of  employmeiit ; 
robbery  had  nothing  infamous  in  it,  when  committed  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  state  to  which  they  belonged;  they  considered 
it  as  a  practice  of  great  use,  tending  to  exercise  their  youtb^  and 
prevent  sloth  and  idleness  ! "  ' 

A  few  other  particulars  in  the  language  of  Tacitus  will  be 
concisely  given. 

^  A  German  transacts*Tio  business,  public  or  private,  without 
beine  completely  armed." — ^^  To  adopt  the  quarrels  aft  well  as 
the  friendships  of  your  parents,  is  held  to  be  an  indispensable 
duty.  In  their  resentments,  however,  they  are  not  implacable. 
Atonement  is  made  for  homicide  by  a  certain  number  of  cattle — 
a  happy  regulation,  since  it  naturally  curbs  that  spirit  of  revenge 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  liberty  in  the  excess." 

^^  In  the  character  of  a  German  there  is  nothing  so  remarka- 
ble as  his  passion  for  play — in  their  cool  and  sober  moments, 
they  have  recourse  to  dice,  as  a  serious  and  regular  business ; 
with  the  most  desperate  spirit  committing  their  whole  substance 
to  chance  ;  and  when  they  have  lost  their  all,  putting  their  lib- 
erty and  even  their  persons  upon  the  last  hazard  of  the  die.  The 
loser  yields  himself  to  slavery." 

"  Their  funerals  have  neither  pomp  nor  vain  ambition.  When 
the  bodies  of  illustrious  men  are  to  be  burned,  they  choose  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  wood  for  the  purpose  ;— the  arms  of  the  deceased 
are  committed  to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  his  horse." 

In  speaking  of  a  German  nation  called  the  Cattians,  Taci- 
tus says, 

"  From  the  age  of  manhood  they  encourage  the  growth  o 
their  hair  and  beard ;  nor  will  any  one,  till  he  has  slain  an  ene- 
my, divest  himself  of  that  excrescence,  which  by  a  solemn  vow 
he  has  devoted  to  heroic  virtue.   Over  the  blood  and  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  the  face  of  the  warrior  is  for  the  first  time  displayed. 
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The  CattiAO  then  exults ;  he  has  now  answered  the  true  end  of 
bis  beings,  and  has  proTed  himself  worthy  of  his  parents  and  his 
country ! " 

It  is  supposed  that  Tacitus  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  Germans, 
iQ  A.  D.  98.  Several  centuries  subsequent  to  this,  the  Saxon 
pirates,  a  tribe  of  Germans,  made  a  conquest  of  England,  de- 
stroyed a  vast  multitude  of  the  natives,  and  became  the  prin- 
cipul  inhabitants  of  the  country.  From  the  writings  of  Taci- 
tus, therefore,  we  may  probably  obtain  as  correct  a  view  of  the 
character,  the  opinions,  the  manners  and  the  customs  of  our 
aocestofs  so  far  back  as  A.  D.  98,  as  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  source.  • 

At  that  time  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  pagans  and  savages ; 
and,  like  other  heathen  nations,  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
their  sanguinary  deities.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  trail  in  their 
character.  Their  love  of  war,  their  principles  of  war,  and  their 
practice  of  war  made  far  greater  havoc  of  human  life  than  their 
religious  creed, — and  did  much  more  to  multiply  their  own  mi^ 
eries  and  the  miseries  of  all  around  them.  Instead  of  cultivating 
the  earth  to  obtain  an  honest  subsistetice,  they  made  war  their 
study,  their  glory,  their  principal  employment, — and  obtained 
their  subsistence  by  rapine  and  murder.  Like  their  descend- 
ants of  the  present  time,  they  regarded  "the  fieh+'of  danger 
as  the  field  of  glory  ;"  to  this  they  devoted  their  faculties  and 
their  lives,  and  trained  up  their  sons  to  follow  their  perni- 
cious example.  From  such  savage  ancestors  the  present 
generations  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  derived 
their  existence,  th'?ir  love  of  military  glory,  their  readiness  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  human  slaughter,  and  their  custom  of 
exuking  in  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  ! 

In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  opinions  of  our  ancestors,  in  re- 
gard to  robbery  and  homicide,  were  in  no  respect  better  than 
those  of  the  bucaniers  of  the  present  age.  To  them  "  rob- 
bery had  nothing  infamous  in  it,"  and  **  to  extirminate  their 
neighbors"  was  deemed  a  ''  proof  of  valor."  With  similar 
views  and  principles  their  piratical  descendants  invaded  and 
conquered  Britain,  and  assumed  the  governnienl  of  the 
country. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  philantlKopist  to  remark  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  from  tliat  state  of  savage  bar- 
barity. War  is  not  now  the  only  honorable  business  of  human 
life,  either  in  England  or  the  United  Stales.  The  greater  part 
of  the  men  of  this  age  are  not  ashamed  to  obtain  the  means  of 
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subsistence  by  agriculture  and  other  honest  and  useful  occu* 
patioDS.  Ail  classes  of  women  do  not  now  accompany  ar- 
mies to  excite  tbeir  husbands,  sons,  or  brothers  to  greater 
exertions  in  the  work  of  death.  The  whole  business  of  edu- 
cation at  this  day  is  not  to  prepare  the  young  for  a  life  of  de- 
predation and  manslaughter.  Robbery  and  murder  are  now 
regarded  as  ''  infamous"— except  when  perpetrated  by  order 
of  men  in  power.  In  this  case,  however,  they  are  deemed  as 
glorious  as  they  ever  were  by  our  piratical  ancestors.  The 
custom  of  offering  hum^n  sacrifices  to  pagan  deities  has  long 
since  been  abolished.  The  people  of  this  age,  in  christian 
countries,  offer  human  sacrifices  only  to  the  ambition,  the  ava« 
rice,  and  tlie  revenge  of  their  rulers,  and  to  their  own  detesta- 
ble passions.  But  christians  even  of  the  present  age  have  in 
this  way  offered  human  sacrifices  by  hecatombs,  by  myriads, 
and  by  hundreds  of  tliousands.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonablj 
imagined  that  human  sacrifices  offered  on  such  altars  are  less 
barbarous  or  less  offensive  to  the  Holt  One  than  the  ancient 
sacrifices  to  heathen  gods. 

In  making  a  comparative  estimate  of  our  pagan  ancestors 
a  id  their  descendants  of  the  present  time,  we  should  have  re- 
spect to  the  greater  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  latter.  When 
Tacitus  wrote,  our  ancestors  were  ignorant  of  the  gospel.  It 
was  so  with  their  posterity  who  invaded  and  conquered  Eng-^ 
land.  But  for  many  centuries  their  descendants  have  been 
favoured  with  the  Savior's  precepts  of  love,  forbearance,  for- 
giveness, and  peace, — and  with  his  prohibitions  of  hatred,  re- 
venge, and  every  passion  whence  wars  and  fightings  originate. 
They  have  had  also  before  them  the  example  of  him  "  who 
came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  who  never 
rendered  evil  for  evil  or  reviling  for  reviling,  but  even  in  the 
hour  of  death  spent  his  time  in  praying  for  his  insulting  foes. 
When  these  things  shall  have  been  duly  considered  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  the  Christians  of  this  age  have  more  occasion  to  be 
astonished  at  their  own  blindness  than  at  that  of  their  Saxon 
ancestors. 
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**  If  religious  principles  were  allowed  to  be  urged  by  indi- 
vidual officers  as  a  plea  for  disobedience  of  orders,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  would  sustain  an  injury  wliich  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  state." 
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This  observatioD  is  quoted  by  Captain  Thrush  in  his  <*  Let- 
ter ta  the  King,"  as  having  been  made  by  his  Majesty,  in  an 
official  coroniunication,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  sentence  of 
a  *^  court  martial  held  on'  a  foreign  station  on  two  officers  for 
disobedience  to  orders."  The  Captain  does  not  tell  us  what 
the  "  orders,"  were  which  were  disobeyed,  nor  what  was  the 
sentence  of  the  court  martial ;  but  he  says  to  the  king — '^  Of 
the  justice  of  your  Majesty's  remark^  or  the  equity  of  the 
sentence,  no  one  conversant  with  military  discipline  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt.'^  It  is  therefore  probabfe  that  the  two  officers 
were  removed  from  the  military  service.  If  they  urged  their 
^  religious  principles,"  as  a  reason  for  disobeying  military 
«« orders"  their  removal  from  office  might  be  very  proper, 
whether  they  were  sincere  in  this  plea  or  not.  But  if  they 
disobeyed  the  ^^  orders"  of  their  superiors  from  a  sincere  be- 
lief that  the  orders  were  repugnant  to  the  commands  of  God, 
they  could  with  no  propriety  be  subjected  to  any  thing  of  the 
nature  of  punishment. 

It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  'king's  remark.  If  he  meant  only  that  men  of  ^'  religious 
principles"  should  be  regarded  as  unfit  for  military  services  or 
to  hold  offices  in  the  army  or  navy,  he  might  be  perfectly 
correct.  But  if  he  meant,  that  men  are  bound  to  obey  such 
military  orders  as  they  believe  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  God,-— or  that  men  who  thus  disobey  may  just- 
ly be  punished  ;  the  sentiment  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  trea- 
sonable  in  relation  to  God, — for  it  is  exalting  a  fellow  mortal 
above  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Suppose  the  king  himself  to  have  issued  a  humane  pro- 
clamation throughout  his  dominions,  saying — *  It  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  king  that  henceforth  no  soldier  or  seaman  shall,  in  any 
case,  be  subjected  to  the  cruel  and  infamous  punishment  of 
Vfhipping^  and  that  ail  the  military  and  naval  officers  should 
govern  themselves  accordingly." 

Suppose  again  that  subsequent  to  this  expression  of  the 
royal  will,  a  rash  or  inhuman  colonel  should  order  a  drummer 
to  inflict  500  severe  stripes  on  the  naked  back  of  a  soldier; 
and  the  drummer  should  decline,  saying,  '^1  cannot  do  it  in 
disobedience  to  the  known  will  of  our  sovereign."  The  con- 
duct of  the  drummer  is  then  reported  to  tlie  kmg,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  at  hand, — What  will  his  majesty  say  of  the  faithful  • 
drumuipr  f  The  case  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  the 
drummer   will  be   commended,   and   the  colonel  censured. 
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Od  the  same  principle  the  commands  of  a  general  or  even  m. 
king  must  be  deemed  subordinate  to  the  will  of  Jehovah ;  ancL 
no  one  should  do  any  thing  in  obedience  to  such  a  command, 
which  he  knows  or  verily  believes  would  be  disobedience  t<^ 
the  will  of  the  Most  High.  *  Hence,  if  '^  the  discipline  of  tb^ 
army"  will  not  permit  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  the  exercise 
of  religious  principles,  that  discipline  should  be  abolished  or 
reformed,  even  if  the  abolition  of  the  army  should  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

The  first  commandment  of  God  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the^ 
Xx>rd  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  M  thy  understand** 
ing ;"  and  the  second  is.  "  Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." No  command  of  an  earthly  sovereign — no  military 
"  orders"  whatever,  can  render  it  the  duty  of  any  human  be- 
ing to  act  contrary  to  these  commands  of  his  Maker,  or  to  do 
that  which  his  own.conscience  tells  him  these  commands  pro* 
hibit.  Hence,  that  king  or  that  commander,  who  would  com- 
pel a  subject  to  violate  his  duty  to  God  in  respect  to  thesa 
commands,  acts  the  part  of  a  tyrant  towards  his  fellow  crea- 
ture, and  is  liable  to  an  indictment  for  high  treason  in  the 
court  of  heaven.  Nay,  a  system  of  discipline,  in  an  army  or 
a  navy,  which  discards  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  ^^  religious 
principles,"-— or  would  make  them  subordinate  to  military 
orders, — ^is  a  system  oT  tyranny  in  regard  to  man,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  rebellion  in  relation  to  God. 


INTERVIEW CHARLES  II.  AND  WILLIAM  PENN. 

When  William  Penn  was  about  to  sail  from  England  for 
Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  take  his  leave  of  the  king,  and  the 
following  conversation  occurred. 

''Well,  friend  William,"  said  Charles,  "I  have  sold  you  a 
noble  province  in  North  America  ;  but  still  I  suppose  you  have 
no  thoughts  of  going  thither  yourself." 

"  Yes  I  have,''  replied  William,  "  and  I  am  just  come  to 
bid  ihee  farewell." 

*•  What !  venture  yourself  among  the  savages  of  North 
America !  Why,  mati,  what  security  have  you  }hat  you  will 
not  he  in  their  war-kettle  in  two  hours  after  setting  foot  on 
their  shores  ? "' 

"  The  best  security  in  the  world,"  replied  Penn. 

^'  I  doubt  that,  friend  William  ;  1  have  no  idea  of  any  se- 
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•uHty  against  those  caoDibals  but  in  a  regiment  of  good  sol- 
diers, with  their  muskets  and  bayonets.  And  mind  I  tell  you 
before  band,  that,  withx  all  my  good  will  for  you  and  your 
faniily,  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations,  I  will  not  send  a  single 
soldier  with  you." 

"  Lwant  none  of  thy  soldiers,"  answered  William.  "  I  de- 
pena  on  something  better  than  thy  soldiers." 

The  king  wished  to  know  what  that  was. 

**  Why  I  depend  on  themselves— on  their  own  moral  seme — 
even  on  that  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation,  and 
^bich  hath  appeared  unto  all  men." 

*^  I  fear,  friend  William,  that  that  grace 'has  never  appeared 
to  the  Indians  of  North  America." 

"  Wijy  not  to  them  as  well  as  all  others  ?  " 

**  If  it  had  appeared  to  ihera^*'  said  the  king,  "  they  would 
hardly  have  treated  my  subjects  so  barbarously  as  they  have 
done." 

"  That  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  friend  Charles.  Thy 
subjects  were  the  aggressors.  When  thy  subjects  first  went  to 
North  America,  they  found  these  poor  people  the  fondest  and 
kindest  creatures  in  the  world.  Every  day  they  would  watch 
Ibr  them  to  come  ashore,  and  hasten  to  meet  them,  and  feast 
ibem  on  their  best  fish  and  venison  and'corn,  which  was  all  that 
tbey  had.  In  return  for  this  hospitality  of  the  savages^  as  we 
call  them,  thy  subjects,  termed  christians^  seized  on  their 
country  and  rich  hunting  grounds,  for  farms  for  themselves  ! 
Now  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  much  injured  people 
should  have  been  driven  to  desperation  by  such  injustice ;  and 
that,  burning  with  revenge,  they  should  have  committed  some 
excesses  ?  " 

*^  Well,  then,  I  hope,  friend  William,  you  will  not  complain 
when  they  come  to  treat  you  in  the  same  manner." 

^  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,"  said  Penn. 

"  Aye  !  how  will  you  avoid  it  ?  You  mean  to  get  their 
bunting  grounds  too,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^  Yes,  but  not  by  driving  these  poor  people  away  from  • 
them.'' 

"  No,  indeed  !  How*  then  will  y^u  get  their  lands  ?  " 

''  I  mean  to  buy  their  lands  of  them." 

^  Buy  their  lauds  of  them  !  why,  man,  you  have  already 
bought  them  of  me." 

^  Yes,  I  know  I  have,  and  at  a  dear  rate  too  ;  but  I  did  it 
enly  to  get  thy  good  will,  not  that  I  thought  thou  hadst  any 
right  to  their  lands." 
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^*  Zounds,  man !  no  right  to  their  lands  !  " 

"  No,  friend  Charles,  no  right  at  all :  What  right  bast  thoa 
to  their  lands  ?  ** 

"  Why,  the  right  of  discovery ;  the  right  which  the  Pope 
and  ell  Christian  kings  have  agreed  to  give  one  another." 

^'  The  right  of  discovery  !  a  strange  kind  of  right  indeed* 
Now  suppose,  friend  Charles,  some  canoe  loads  of  these  In*-* 
dians,  crossing  the  sea,  and  discovering  thy  island  of  GreaC 
Britain,  were  to  claim  it  as  their  own,  and  set  it  up  for  sal9 
over  thy  head,  what  wouldst  thou  think  of  it  ?  " 

"Why — why — wh)"  replied  Charles,  *' I  must  confess  E 
should  think  it  a  pibce  of  great  itnpudence  in  them." 

'^  Well,  then,  how  canst  thou,  a  chkistiak,  and  a  CHRia— 
TiAN  PRINCE  too,  do  that  which  thou  so  utterly  condemnest.in. 
these  people  whom  thou  callest  savages  ?  Yes,  friend  Charles, 
and  suppose  again  that  these  Indians  on  thy  refusal  to  give  up 
thy  island  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  make  war  on  thee,  and, 
havin^«veapons  more  destructive  than  thine,  were  to  destroy 
many  of  thy  subjects  and  to  drive  the  rest  away ;  wouldst 
thou  not  think  it  horribly  cruel  f " 

The  king  assenting  to  this  with  strong  marks  of  conviction, 
William  proceeded — "  Well,  then,  friend -Charles,  how  caa 
I,  who  call  myself  a  christian  do  what  I  should  abhor  even  ia 
heathens  !  No,  I  will  not  do  it. — But  I  will  buy  the  right  of 
the  proper  owners,  even  of  the  Indians  themselves.  By  doing 
this  I  shall  imitate  God  himself,  in  his  justice  and  mercy,  and 
thereby  insure  his  blessing  on  my  colony,  if  I  should  ever 
live  to  plant  one  in  North  America." 

fVeems^  Life  of  fVUIiam  Penn. 

As  light  advances  the  character  of  William  Penn  shines 
brighter  and  brighter  ;  and  his  just  and  benignant  policy  to- 
wards the  American  Indians  is  continually  rising  in  public 
estimation.  While  he  was  expressing  his  confidence  in  the 
power  of  justice  and  beneficence  for  security  among  the  sav- 
ages, the  king  doubtless  regarded  him  as  a  fanatic,  about  to 
Ixpose  himself  to  perish  by  the  tomahawk.  But  events 
proved  that  Penn  had  more  correct  views  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter than  his  sovereign. .  Had  the  spirit  and  policy  of  this 
philanthropist  been  displayed  by  all  the  emigrants  from  tlu- 
rope  to  America,  how  vast  would  have  been  the  saving  of 
human  blood  and  human  wo !  In  that  case  we  should  not  in- 
deed have  heard  so  much  of  the  bravery  of  our  ancestors  in 
destrojring  the  natives ;  but  we  should  have  heard  of  deeds 
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unspeakably  more  to  tbeir  honor,  and  on  which  posterity 
mieht  have  reflected  without  horror  or  regret. 

Who  18  not  struck  with  the  force  of  Penn's  reasoning  on 
die  pretended  '^  right  of  discovery/'  and  with  the  folly  df 
popes,  kings,  and  christians,  in  asserting  such  a  right !  Yet 
"what  are  called  **  the  rights  of  conquest"  and  '*  the  rights  of 
"vrir,'*  have,  if  possible,  less  claim  to  respect  than  the  *^  right 
'<rf  discovery.''  They  are  but  the  rights  of  robbers  ;  and  the 
progret'S  of  christian  philanthropy  will  exhibit  them  as  wrongs 
instead  of  rights.  Who  gave  kings  or  any  other  rulers  a  right 
to  injure  their  fellow  men  f  Happy  will  be  the  day  when 
-christian  princes  shall  have  ceased  to  claim  a  '*  right "  to  do 
^hat  they  would  condemn  as  felony  in  a  private  robber,  or  as 
cruelty  in  a  savage.  It  is  an  undeniable  but  lamentable  fact, 
that  the  most  celebrated  christian  princes  obtained  their  re- 
fnown,  not  by  advancing  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  but  by 
sacrificing  them  by  thousands  in  perpetrating  on  an  immense 
scale  the  worst  crimes  of  the  worst  of  men. 


CAPTAIN  SMITH  AND  GOVERNOR  P£NN. 

WcEMS,  in  his  Life  of  William  Penn,  exhibits  a  contrast 
tvfaich  deserves  the  attention  of  all  poUticians  and  philanthro- 

iisis.  Penn's  humane  policy  in  .respect  to  the  Indians  io 
Pennsylvania,  is  contrasted  with  the  policy  of  Capt.  John 
Smith  in  Virginia.  Smith  came  to  Virgioia  with  a  company 
of  emigrants,  established  himself  at  a  place  which  was  after- 
wards called  James  Town,  relying  on  fortresses  and  weapons  of 
death  for  defence  against  the  Indians.  Penn  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  resolving  to 
make  no  use  of  military  weapons  for  defence  against  the  na-* 
tives,  believing  that  a  spirit  of  peace,  justice,  and  bene6cence, 
would  afibrd  more  securiiy.  We  shall  now  give  an  abstract 
from  Mr.  Weems,  of  the  opposite  effects  of  these  two  species 
of  policy. 

Capt.  Smith,  having  invaded  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in 
Virginia,  sought  for  safety  in  his  soldiers,  cannon,  forts  and 
loop-holed  churches.  But  William  Penn  saved  all  this  expense, 
and  proved  that  a  city  of  brotherly  love  needs  neither  soldiers 
nor  cannon  for  its  defence.  Capt.  Smith  and  his  party  in  . 
James  Town  could  not  sleep  without  sentinels  and  guards* 
Penn  and  his  followers,  though  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
savages,  could  sleep  sweetly,  without  even  bars  or  bolts  to 
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their  doors.  At  James  Town,  an  Indian  was  not  sufli^red  to 
come  in  without  being  strictly  searched.  At  Philadelphia,  the 
Indians  went  in  and  out  familiarly,  without  exciting  any  alarm. 
In  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  so  desirous  to  drive  away  Ibe 
English,  that  they  withheld  provisions ;  and  it  was  not  witbouC 
difficulty  and  hazard  that  Capt.  Smith  could  obtain  (oodr^^mod 
of  120  persons  a  considei^ble  number  actually  Mtmved  la 
Jleath,  But  in  Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  the  buoiaidig^ 
and  justice  of  the  Governor,  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  were  9 
opened,  that  they  brought  in  an  ample  supply  of  proyifinM.fcf 
himself  and  nearly  3000  followers.  Capt.  Smith,  while  walk- 
ing along  the  shores,  not  far  from  James  Town  alone,  but  arm- 
ed with  a  broadsword,  came  near  to  losing  his  life  by  an  aasaiill 
from  a  single  Indian.  Penn,  with  his  broad  brimmed  hat  and 
a  staff  in  his  jiand,  could  walk  through  the  country  with  safety; 
the  Indians,  instead  of  assaulting  him,  would  throng  aboiil  bin 
to  shake  hands,  caUing  him  brother !  brother  !  and,  taking  ium 
to  their  cabins,  would  feast  him  with  the  best  proinsions  they 
had.  *^  Capt.  Smith  and  the  Indians  were  always  in  hotwaierj 
and  often  in  bloody  wars,  which  never  ended  but  in  the  exter^ 
mination  of  the  latter.  William  Penn  and  the  Indians  lived 
so  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  brothers,  that,  during  the  seventy 
years  which  he  and  the  Friends  had  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  was  never  known  a  single  instance  of  murder.  CapC 
Smithes  city,  Old  Jaines  Town,  built  on  violence  and  blood, 
has  been  so  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  tombstone  remaining  to  tell  where  it  stood.  But 
William  Penn's  city,  Philadelphia,  established  in  Justice  and 
brotherly  kindness,  has  grown  up  to  be  the  glory  of  this  west- 
ern world." 


INTERESTING  STORY  OF  CAPTAIN  ASGILL. 

Those  of  our  countrymen  who  were  born  after  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution,  have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
perils  and  distresses  of  that  period,  and  of  the  mortal  enmhies 
which  were  indulged  between  the  two  parties,  denominated  Whigs 
'and  Tories.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  parties  were 
so  nearly  equal,  and  their  hatred  to  each  other  so  great,  that 
it  added  much  to  the  calamities  of  the  contest.  While  Gene- 
ral Green  commanded  in  that  region,  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
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^^  The  animosity  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  this  State, 
lenders  their  situation  truly  deplorable.  Not  a  day  pa<^es  bat 
there  are  more  or  less  who  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  «ayage  disposi- 
tion. The  Whig^  seem  determined  to  extirpate  the  Tories, 
and  the  Tories  the  Whigs.  Some  thousands  have  fallen  in  this 
way  in  this  quarter ;  and  the  evil  rages  with  more  violence  than 
ever.  If  a  stop  cannot  be  soon  put  to  these  massacres,  the  coun- 
try will  be  depopulated  in  a  few  months  more, — as  neither  Whig 
nor  Tory  can  live." 

Speaking  of  a  certain  party  on  our  side,  he  says : 

"  This  party  plunders  without  mercy,  and  murders  the  de- 
fenceless people,  just  as  private  pique,  prejudice,  or  personal 
resentment  dictates.^' 

A  similar  spirit  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  regions  near  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  this 
was  the  occasion  of  the  affecting  affair  of  Capt.  Asgill, — a 
captive  British  officer. 

Those  of  the  Tories  who  fled  for  protection  to  New  York, 
while  the  British  army  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  were 
called  refugees.  Many  of  them  took  up  arn^s  against  their 
countrymen,  and  aided  the  Britons  in  distressing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Jersey,  and  other  places.  A  party  of  these  re- 
fugees took  a  New  Jersey-man  by  the  name  of  Capt.  Huddy. 
After  he  was  a  captive,  be  was  barbarously  hanged,  with  an 
insulting  label  aflixed  to  his  breast.  Intelligence  of  this  ex- 
cited general  indignation  ;  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey  pre- 
sented a  *'  memorial  to  General  Washington,  claiming  justice 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  their  fellow  citizens,  or  retaliation  in 
case  justice  should  be  refused.^'  General  Washington  imme- 
diately wrote  to  General  Clinton  on  the  subject,  "  and  assured 
him  that  unless  the  per|fetrators  of  the  murder  were  delivered 
up,  be  should  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  retaliation.'^ 
To  a  council  composed  of  all  the  general  oflicers  and  the 
commanders  of  regiments,  the  following  questions  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Commander  in  Chief.  ^^  1st,  Shall  resort  be  had 
to  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  Capt.  Huddy  ?  2nd,  On  whom 
shall  it  be  inflicted  f  3d.  How  shall  the  victim  be  designated  ?*^ 

The  council  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  there  shoold 
be  retaliation,  that  the  victim  should  be  of  equal  rank  with 
Capt.  Huddy,  and  designated  by  lot*  The  lot  fell  on  Capt. 
Asgill,  the  only  son  of  a  British  nobleman,  and  but  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  news  of  his  situation  reached  Europe, 
and  interested  many  in  his  behalf.  When  the  tidings  came  to 
his  family  in  England,  his  father  was  so  near  to  deatb^  that  h% 
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couDtiy,  became  deeply  interested  for  him.  During  tbb  trf- 
ing  aflfair,  l^ir  Guy  Carleton  took  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  New 
York.  In  the  preceding  years  of  the  war,  he  had  been  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada  ;  and  by  his  clemency  towards  ovr 
men  who  fell  into  his  hands  as  prisoners  of  war,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  greater  share  of  esteem  among  the  Americans  than 
any  other  British  general.  He  interested  himself  in  favour  of 
Asgill,  and  corresponded  with  General  Washington,  assuring 
him  that  he  disapproved  of  the  murder  of  Capt.  Huddy.  Tht 
character  of  this  humane  commander  might  natundly  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  mind  of  Washington,  as  it  affiird- 
ed  much  assurance  that  such  murders  would  not  be  repeated. 
After  his  release,  Captain  Asgill  soon  returned  to  England,  to 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  anxious  mother.  Though  ex- 
hausted by  suffering,  she  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Count  de 
Vergennes,  in  which  she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  him,  and 
to  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  in  the  most  feeling  manner, 
|nd  ii:^  the  strongest  language.   * 

We  have  now  before  us  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  af- 
fair of  Captain  Asgill ;  in  view  of  which  we  may  inquire  and 
reflect. 

1.  Why  was  the  murder  of  Huddy  anjumore  criminal  or 
atrocious  than  if  he  had  been  slain  in  battle  ?  If  he  deserved 
death,  or  if,  the  men  who  hanged  him,  had  a  right  to  kill  him 
before  he  was  a  prisoner,  why  not  after  he  was  taken  f  The 
difference  in  the  two  cases  results  only  from  the  modern  usa- 
ges of  war.  In  ancient  times  it  was  deemed  right  to  kill  cap- 
tives. Let  us  be  grateful  for  the  progress  of  humanity  thus 
far ;  but  let  us  not  be  blind  to  what  is  still  barbarous. 

2.  *^  Shall  the  innocent  share  the  fate  of  the  guilty  f ''  So 
pleaded  Lady  Asgill  in  behalf  of  her  son ;  and  her  plea  was 
heard.  In  this  case,  all  the  parties  concerned  appeared  to  feel 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  retaliating  on  Asgill  the  crime  of 
Lippincot  in  the  murder  of  Hjtd^y* .  But  who  of  them  reflect- 
ed on  the  fact,  that  the  wl^lebimpess  of  war  is  conducted  on 
principles  equally  inhujam  and  mjust  ?  In  nine  instances  out 
of  ten,  the  sufferings  t^war  fall  on  persons  as  innocent  of 
the  wrongs  for  which  the  evils  are  inflicted,  as  Asgill  was  of 
the  murder  of  Huddy  !  Xhe  rulers  of  two  nations  quarrel,  and 
appeal  to  the  sword. — But  who  is  expected  to  be  killed  in  the 
contest  f   Not  the  rulers,  but  their  unoffending  subjects. 
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Aside  from  the  barbarity  of  the  principle  of  retaliation, 
iplied  in  the  case  of  Asgill,  what  shall  9re  say  of  its  poll- 
s  a  means  of  preventing  wrongs  ?  Is  it  good  policy  to  re- 
e  enormity  by  enormity  ?  It  is  believed  that  the  practice' 
impolitic,  as  it  is  barbarous  and  antichristian.  Had  As- 
seen  executed,  the  probability  is,  that  his  death  would 
been  revenged  by  other  murders.  To  overcome  evil 
good  is  the  best  policy,  as  weU  as  a  christian  duty.  Had 
r  Andre,  who  was  hanged  as  a  spy,  been  exempted  from 
fate  by  the  clemency  of  Washington,  it  would  probably 

had  a  salutary  effect  in  abating  the  asperities  and  rigors 
e  war.     As  both  parties  lamented  the  fate  of  this  amiable 

what  advantages  could  be  expected  from  his  execution  ? 
ly  it  did  not  prevent,  nor  could  it  have  been-  expected  to 
ant  the  employment  of  spies.  For  while  Andre  was  tm- 
sentence  of  death  as  a  spy,  General  Washington  caused 
npe  to  go  into  New  York  as  a  spy,  in  the  hope  that  he 
d  take  Arnold,  and  that,  by  executing  him,  Andre  might 
ived  from  the  gallows.  That  the  laws  of  war  required 
e's  life  is  granted  ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  WashingtoQ 
r  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cause  the  sentence  to  be  ex- 
id.  But  the  laws  of  war  are  but  the  laws  of  barbarism ; 
the  most  humaee  Generals  are  liable  to  be  blinded  by 
iry  customs. 

We  may  reflect  on  the  power  of  female  eloquence,  when 
oyed  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  plea  of 
r  Asgill  penetrated  the  hearts  of  men  in  power,— -the 
;s,  not  only  of  her  friends,  but  her  political  enemies,  and 
3d  a  means  of  saving  her  son  from  an  undeserved  and  ig- 
nious  death.  How  great  then  would  be  the  effect  if  the 
les  of  all  ranks  and  all  countries  should  raise  their  voices 
event  war, — ^to  save  their  brothers,  their  sons  and  their 
inds  from  being  sacrificed  for  wrongs  which  they  never 
nitted  ?  When  a  war  is  about  to  be  waged  between  two 
irful  nations,  how  many  thousands  of  women  might  justly 
t  the  words  of  Lady  Asgill : — ^"^  Shall  the  insocent  share 
ate  of  the  guilty  .^''  Shall  our  sons  be  exposed  to  perish 
le  offences  of  deluded  or  ungodly  rulers  f  Or  shall  they 
tiled  to  expose  their  own  lives  in  attenipting  to  kill  men  as 
sent  as  themselves  ?  The  influence  of  mothers,  thus  ex- 
I  might  be  of  great  use ;  but  of  still  greater  use  if  em- 
!d  in  training  up  their  sons  in  a  just  abhorreace  of  fash- 
Ae  murder. 
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From  the  letter  of  Lady  Asgill,  it  is  evident  tlmt  she  waf 
not  aware  that  her  son,  While  fighting  the  AmerictDa,  was  act- 
log  on  the  principle  of  retaliation  which  she  so  justly  reproba- 
ted. Yet  that  war,  as  well  as  wars  in  general,  was  on  both 
fides,  probecuted  on  the  principle  of  retaliadng  real  er  alleged 
wrongs,  to  prevent  further  injuries.  The  plea,  tfierefore,  of 
this  lady  might  have  been  urged  when  her  ton  was  about  to 
engage  in  that  unnatural  contest,  with  as  much  propriety  as 
after  he  was  selected  by  lot  to  perish  on  the  gaflonN.  Let 
then  aU  ladies,  and  females  of  all  ranks,  raise  their  votoes  to 
jKve  their  dearest  relatives  from  perishing  for  the  dRaoes  of 
other  people.  Atid  let  men  be  duly  apprised  of  the  iket,'*thit 
^tbose  who  are  sacrificed  in  the  wars  of  nations,  geMraHy  {ler- 
kb  ab  uqjustly  as  Capt.  Asgill  would  have  suffered,  baA  he  been 
hanged  for  the  crime  of  Capt.  Lippincot  in  the  muster  of 
Capt.  Buddy. 


BEVIEW  OF  MILITARY  BARTER. 


Mercantile  biarter  is  the  exchanging  of  one  commodity 
for  another,  on  such  terms  as  are  agreed  on  by  the  parties. 
Savages  of  newly  discovered  countries  have  often  exchanged 
things  of  great  value  for  worthless  trinkets  or  baubles.  But 
the  folly  thus  displayed  is  as  nothing,  when  compared  with 
what  commonly  occurs  in  military  barter,  even  among  the  most 
enlightened  natrons.  Under  the  denomination  of  military  bar- 
ter may  be  included  the  exchanges  made  by  the  violence  of 
men  in  duelling  and  in  public  war. 

In  duelling,  the  parties  mutually  offer  or  hazard  their  own 
lives,  and  the  happiness  of  their  relatives,  for  the  gratification 
of  their  revengeful  passions,  or  for  the  praise  which  folly  be- 
stows on  fighting  valor.  In  some  instances  neither  party 
lives  to  enjoy  the  expected  bauble.  In  other  cases,  while  one 
falls  a  sacrifice  to  madness,  the  other  lives  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  a  murderer  in  the  view  of  enlightened  men. 

Duels  are  generally  occasioned  by  some  reproachful  i'emark 
or  imputation,  but  seldom  by  an  accusation  of  a  nature  so  se- 
rious as  that  of  murder.  The  party  accused,  by  attempting 
to  take  the  life  of  the  accuser,  does  nothing  to  prove  that  he 
is  not  as  bad  a  man  as  he  had  been  represented.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying,  that  "  He  that  vritl  steal  will  lie  ;"  what  then  is 
too  bad  to  be  done  by  a  murderer^  The  duel  has  never  prov- 
ed a  man  to  be  good,  but  it  has  often  proved  a  man  to  be  worse 
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than  his  accuser  alleged.  In  former  ages  of  barbarism,  the 
duel  was  ^supposed  to  decide  which  of  the  parties  was  in  the 
right.  That  delusion  has  passed  away.  A  duel  now  decides 
nothing  in  favor  of  either  party,  but  much  against  botb.  For 
"trifles  light  as  air,''  or  for  a  worthless  **  whistle,"  the  duel- 
list gives  his  life  and  the  happiness  of  his  friends.  He  also 
fixes  on  his  own  character  a  stigma  never  to  be  effaced,  and 
precipitates  himself  into  eternity  with  the  guilt  of  murder 
cleaving  to  his  soul. 

In  public  war,  military  barter  is  practised  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  with  more  horrible  results.  In  the  various  kinds  of  barter 
in  war,  the  lives,  the  wealth  and  the  happiness  of  subjects,  are 
regarded  as  the  property  of  princes,  or  men  in  power ;  and 
are  by  them  exchanged  for  the  pleasures  of  revenge,  the  phan- 
tom of  fame,  or  the  fruits  of  robbery.  To  revenge  some  al- 
leged wrong  or  indignity,  the  rulers  of  a  nation  have  often 
bartered  away  thirty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  lives,  and 
brought  a  hundred  fold  more  distress  on  their  own  people  than 
they  had  suffered,  or  were  likely  to  suffer,  by  the  wrongs  of 
their  offending  neighbours. 

A  war  is  made  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt,  or  to  punish  for 
a  delay  of  payment ;  and  besides  the  sacrifice  of  many  thou- 
sands of  lives,  the  pecuniary  expenses  of  the  war  are  perhaps 
thirty  fold  greater  than  the  debt  for  which  the  war  is  made. 
Again,  a  sovereign  wishes  to  add  an  island  or  a  province  to  his 
dominions,  and  invents  some  deceptive  pretext  for  a  war. 
Then,  as  Frederick  the  Great  observed,  "  When  princes  play 
for  provinces,  the  lives  of  men  are  as  counters ;"  they  are  con- 
sidered as  of  little  worth,  and  are  bartered  by  thousands  with- 
out remorse.  Armies  of  innocent  men  have  often  been  collect- 
ed and  called  on  to  shed  each  others'  blood,  to  decide  which 
of  two  wicked  and  worthless  men  should  be  their  King.  Thus 
millions  of  lives  have  been  bartered  for  crowns,  by  men  who 
were  far  more  deserving  of  a  halter  than  a  diadem.  Such  is 
military  barter  in  Christendom  ! 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  M.  P.  S. 

In  commencing  their  Tenth  Report  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  been  impressed  with  the  facts,  that,  from  the  origin 
of  this  institution  to  the  present  time,  our  country  has  been 
blessed  with  peace  with  all  foreiga  powers— with  a  remarka- 
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ble  share  of  national .  prosperity,  and  increasing  harmonj 
among  its  citizens.  For  such  favors  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments are  due  to  the  Parent  of  the  universe.  A  time  of 
peace  is,  on  many  accounts,  most  favorable  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  pacific  principles*  The  minds  of  men  at  such  seasons 
are  less  irritable  and  more  open  to  the  reception  of  trutbi  than 
while  subject  to  the  excitements  of  war  or  party  dissenuons. 
Perhaps  at  no  period  since  the  American  Revolution,  has  the 
state  of  society  in  our  land  been  so  little  agitated  by  hostile  or 
parlv  passions  as  in  the  last  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  formed  soon  after  the 
close  of  a  calamitous  war,  while  its  evils  were  fresh  in  our 
minds  and  before  its  irritations  had  subsided.  To  convince 
reflecting  men  of  the  importance  of  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
to  render  the  present  peace  of  our  country  a  permanent  blesi- 
ing,  nothing  more  would  seem  necessary  than  impartially  to 
compare  the  agitations  and  distresses  of  our  country  during 
the  war  of  1812,  with  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed 
since  1820.  But  as  the  evils  of  war  have  been  receding  by 
the  lapse  of  years,  they  seem  to  have  been  too  much  forgot- 
ten, and  a  concern  to  prevent  their  recurrence  has  too  much 
abated.  This,  with  other  causes,  has  embarrassed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  committee.  Such  has  been  their  lack  of  funds, 
by  the  delinquency  of  too  many  subscribers,  together  with  the 
desire  of  the  committee  to  put  an  end  to  the  unpleasant  con- 
sideration of  debt,  that  the  whole  number  of  tracts  distributed 
and  sold  the  last  year,  has  amounted  only  to  9810.  Of  these 
about  twelve  hundred  were  distributed  at  the  expense  of  mem- 
bers who  had  previously  paid  life  subscriptions.  The  distri* 
butioQS  have  extended,  as  in  former  years,  to  all  the  United 
States  and  to  various  foreign  countries. 

The  committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  the  following  facts : 
That  at  Rupert,  in  Vermont  a  peace  society  has  been  formed 
-—another  at  Alden,  in  New  York,  and  that  a  new  peace  pub- 
'  lication  has  been  commenced  at  Buffalo  in  the  same  state  : 
that  a  new  society  has  also  been  formed  in  Orange  county, 
North  Carolina :  that  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Hibbard  Jewett 
of  Marr's  Bluff,  South  Carolina,  649  tracts,  chiefly  of  the 
Friend  of  Peace,  have  been  purchased  and  sent  by  mail  to 
gentlemen  of  that  state  and  North  Carolina  :  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  members  of  the  society,  Capt.  Isaac  Metcalf 
has  again  been  employed  as  an  Agent  for  the  distribution 
of  tracts  and  for  encouraging  the  formation  of  societies  in  this 
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state  and  in  New  Hampshire, — ^and  that  it  appears  by  letters 
from  him,  that  be  was  cordially  received  in  the  towns  which 
be  visited,  and  that  in  several  of  them  he  obtained  encourage- 
ment that  societies  would  soon  be  formed :  that  Matthew 
Simpson,  who  for  several  years  did  more  by  his  own  exertions 
than  some  peace  societies,  after  a  suspension  of  his  labors  by 
ill-health,  has  again  resumed  them  with  considerable  success. 

By  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  London  Peace  Society  it  ap- 
pears that  the  cause  of  peace  is  advancing  in  that  country. 
The  society  has  stereotyped  three  of  its  tracts;  its  sales  and 
distribution  of  tracts  for  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
34,911  :  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  exceeded  £564  sterl* 
ing ;  and  more  than  1900  dollars  of  this  sum  were  derived 
from  donations.  It  is  true  that  the  receipts  of  the  Liondon 
society  are  small  compared  with  the  importance  of  its  object ; 
but  they  are  great  compared  with  the  receipts  of  our  society. 

Both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  peace  so- 
cieties have  derived  considerable  aid  from  the  conductors  of 
newspapers,  whose  philanthropy  has  given  circulation  to  many 
interesting  communications,  adapted  to  make  Favorable  im- 
pressions. Indeed  the  increasing  candor  and  liberality  with 
which  newspapers  and  periodical  works  are  conducted,  and 
controversies  are  managed,  are  auspicious  circumstances  in 
relation  to  the  progress  of  pacific  sentiments. 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  observe  the  favorable  change 
which  has  occurred  within  a  few  years,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  writ- 
ers on  each  side  are  disposed  to  speak  of  what  pertains  to  the 
country  of  the  other.  As  the  press  has  become  the  principal 
engine  for  making  war  or  preserving  peace,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  cherish  and  increase  the  present  spirit  of 
urbanity,  kindness,  and  conciliation  which  emanates  from  the 
presses  of  the  two  countries.  For  it  may  be  truly  affirmed, 
that  life  and  death,  war  and  peace,  ar^  as  really  in  the  hands 
of  public  writers,  as  in  the  hands  of  rulers.  Indeed  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  two  countries  are  in  a  considerable  degree 
ruled  by  the  press ;  and  should  this  engine  be  duly  regulated 
and  employed,  it  may  eventually  supersede  all  the  expensive 
preparations  for  war  as  means  of  national  security  ;  for  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  press  either  to  excite  and  inflame,  or  to 
soothe  and  conciliate  the  passions  of  men  in  any  free  country. 

Though  less  has  been  expended  by  the  society  in  the  last 
year  than  10  some  which  preceded,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
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tbat  the  cause  of  peace  has  been  coDtinuallj  ad^ocitag*  Fer 
If batever  tends  to  ealigbten  and  humanise  the  Hnoda  of  mea 
tends  to  the  abolition  of  all  barbfllrous  and  sanguinary  Guatoms. 
The  exertions  to  give  popularity  to  agricuftutal  pursuitt-r-lo 
lli^ernal  improvements  and  useful  enterprtsesi  tend  to  sink  the 
ddstructive  feats  of  war  in  public  estimation*  Multiplyiog 
^[nd',  extending  friendly  and  commercial  relations,  iridi  the 
iatpElchange  of  benefits  between  the  pedple  of  4liflEarent 
countries,  must  so  bind  them  together  as  to  render  hoBtititiaf 
npore  and  more  revolting  and  less  and  less  probable ;  for  Aie 
interests  of  the  numerous  individuals  who  become  thns-DWh 
jcNcted*  will  naturally  lead  them  to  empby  their  idfliietice  fisr 
(he  preservation  of  peace.  Besides,  the  nMrechristWDs  fe- 
ij^ct  the  more  they  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  war  and  the 
|ifUit  of  Christ  are  opposites  in  nature,  and  in  their  eActs ; 
tbji^inolbing  is  wanting  but  a  pacific  spirit  to  render  it  ponibb 
xf^h;  governments— ^s  well  as  private  roen^  to  setde  their' dis- 
pjites  without  a  resort  to  the  sword, — ^and  that  in  general  the 
wars  of  christian  kings  have  been  as  unnecessary  and  unjust 
lis  the  wars  of  pagan  bucaniers. 

},  The  present  age  has  been  distingubhed  not  only  by  its 
lh9u?ands  of  beneficent  institutions,  but  by  many  useful  die- 
(9{>verif^»    Among  th^  latter  the  Safety  Lamp  has  been  justly  - 
celebrated.     But  ibis  invention  for  preserving  the  lives  of  cm- 
liejra  by  preventing  the  fatal  explosion  of  the  fire  damp,  is  far 
AsfiS  important  than  the  discovery  of  a  political  safety  lamp 
fpr  adjusung  the  disputes  of  nations.     StSich  a  discovery  has 
^tually  been  made,  and  its  efficacy  has  been  tried  by  Great 
Pritain  and  the  United  States.     When  their  last  treaty  of 
peac0  wa9  formed,  some  points  of  dispute  were  deferred,  and 
Hrrail^ement$  were  hiade  for  their  adjustment  by  special  com- 
ipissioners,-r:or,  in  case  of  their  disagreement,  by  an  umpire 
.mutually  -chosen.     The   appointed    commissioners   failed   of 
agreeing  on  sokne  of  t|}e  disputed  questions— -these  have  been 
jreferred  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  the  umpire,  and  his 
decisions  have  been  announced  by  each  of  tlie  governments 
concerned.     By  this  experiment  it  has  been  pcoTed,  that  na- 
tional controversies  can  be  settled  without  a  resort  to  arms. 
For  if  disputes  arising  out  of  war  may  be  thus  adjusted,  so 
may  those  which  precede  hostilities,  and  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  made  occasions  of  war. 

'.  'As  iCrrieat  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  made  this  no- 
ble experiment,  it  may  be  Jidped  that  tbey  wilt  ^t  resort  to 
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violence  to  decide  any  future  controversy  which  may  occur 
between  them.  Their  example  too  may  have  influence  on 
dther  christian  governments,  and  finally  extend  to  all  nations. 
The  philanthropists  of  every  country  should  interest  them- 
selves to  give  celebrity  to  a  measure  which  clearly  evinces, 
that  war  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  destructive. 

Another  example  of  our  own  government  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  undertook 
the  pari  of  a  mediator  between  nine  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
Mississippi,  whose  hostilities  with  each  other  had  been  of  long 
duration.  He  sent  agents  to  persuade  them  to  ^^  bury  the 
hatchet^'  and  become  friends.  This  enterprise  was  successful ; 
the  differences  were  adjusted  and  peace  restored.  This  is 
perhaps  the  roost  glorious  conquest  of  the  white  men  over 
their  red  brethren  which  has  been  achieved  since  the  days  of 
William  Penn.  So  at  New  Orleans,  General  Lafayette  -ex- 
erted his  influence  as  mediator  and  prevented  three  appointed 
duels.  If,  in  general,  men  of  distinguished  rank  would  em- 
ploy their  influence  as  mediators  to  prevent  bloodshed,  both 
public  war,  and  private  combats  would  become  events  of  rare 
occurrence. 

But  notwithstanding  the  many  auspicious  facts,  and  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  the  committee  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  still  ground  to  fear  that  the 
peace  of  our  country  will  be  interrupted  by  internal  commo- 
tions. An  artificial  volcano  has  been  formed — already  of  en- 
ormous size,  and  rapidly  increasing,  whose  eruptions  at  no 
distant  period  may  overwhelm  the  whole  country  with  wo.  At 
the  close  of  our  war  for  liberty  there  were  perhaps  not  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  all  the  states.  Had  our 
countrymen  at  that  period  acted  consistently  with  the  prmci- 
ples  for  which  they  had  been  contending,  and  made  provision 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  at  this  day  the  land  might 
have  been  free  from  the  evils  of  that  barbarous  system.  But 
unhappily  a  different  policy  was  adopt^d^and  the  slaves  have 
increased  to  nearly  two  millions.  Should  they  continue  to 
multiply  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  close  of  this  century,  their 
numbers  will  exceed  all  the  present  population  of  the  tJnited 
States! 

It  would  be  repugnant  to  every  benevolent  feeling,  and 
every  principle  of  justice  to  desire  that  the  slaves  should  much 
longer  remain  in  their  present  degraded  state.  To  hope  that 
they  will  for  ages  continue  to  muhiply  and  still  remain  quiet 
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under  the  present  policy  respecting  them,  is  not  more  rttiontl 
than  to  hope  that  God  will  work  miracles  to  sanction  a  system 
of  flagrant  injustice.  By  what  the  slaves  annually  bear,  they 
are  told  with  sufficient  plainness  that  it  would  be  just  and  f^ 
rious  in  them  to  assert  their  rights  by  insurrection  and  violence. 
But  the  thought  of  an  insurrection  of  two  millions  of  slaves, 
determined  to  be  free  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  must  fill  eveiy 
benevolent  mind  with  horror.  Our  white  population  therefore 
seem  to  be  reduced  to  this  alternative,  either  to  rely  on  the 
same  weapons  for  holding  the  Negroes  in  bondage  which  chey 
employed  for  their  own  freedom,  or  to  change  their  policy 
and  diffuse  the  principles  of  forbearance  and  peace  among  all 
classes  of  people,  whether  bond  or  free.  By  the  latter  course 
insxirrections  of  the  slaves  may  be  prevented,  while  patriotism, 
justice,  and  philanthropy  are  employed  in  gradually  freeing 
the  Jand  from  the  reproach  and  the  perils  of  the  slaveholdiog 
system. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  the  slavery  of  the 
West  Indies  has  become  the  subject  of  great  attention  in 
England  ;  and  that  several  months  ago  more  than  two  hundred 
societies  had  been  formed  to  effect  its  aboliuon.  Besides,  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  country,  more  than  one 
hundred  societies  have  been  organized  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  are  in  the  slaveholding  states.  But,  unless  the  saving 
principles  of  peace  should  be  associated  with  the  principles  of 
emancipation,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  dangers  of  insur- 
rection will  be  increased  by  the  labors  of  abolition  societies. 
All  societies  for  charitable  objects  should  be,  in  principle,  in 
spirit,  and  in  practice,  peace  societies ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  all  our  benevolent  associations  should 
not  combine  their  influence  for  the  diffusion  of  pacific  senti- 
ments, and  for  the  extirpation  of  slavery.  By  such  a  combina* 
tion  great  things  might  be  effected.  The  influence  would  soon 
extend  to  public  men  and  public  measures,  and  cause  a  philan- 
thropic revolution  in  this  land,  and  perhaps  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  number 
of  the  slaves  is  so  great,  that  their  emancipation  is  impossible. 
But  were  it  certain  that  the  United  States  are  unable  to  eman- 
cipate all  their  slaves,  this  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  If  they  can  redeem  ten, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  of  Americans,  who  happen  to  be  enslaved 
in  Africa,  they  can  doubtless  redeem  as  great  a  number  of 
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AfncflD9|  enslaved  in  America*  But  the  stupendous  canab  of 
New  York,  effected  by  a  single  state  in  a  short  time,  now 
stand  as  witnesses  to  prove,  that  the  United  States,  if  duly  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose,  could  effect  the  emancipation  of  all 
their  slaves  in  less  than  forty  years.  That  the  volcano  will 
explode,  if  not  prevented  by  the  exertions  of  justice  and  be- 
nevolence, is  about  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-mor- 
row. Surely  no  exertions  and  no  expense  should  be  spared, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  scenes  of  horror  as 
would  naturally  result  from  a  general  and  determined  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves.  And  if  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society 
may  be  instrumental  in  preventing  so  great  a  calamity,  they 
will  not  have  laboured  in  vain. 

Since  our  last  anniversary  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  by 
death  several  of  our  respected  members,  among  whom  were 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  the  Hon.  David  Sewall,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Parish.    Judge  Dawes  had  for  nine  years  sustained 
the  office  of  our  vice  president ;  and  by  him  was  delivered  our 
first  anniversary  address — ^replete  with  humane  and  correct 
sentiments.     Judge  Sewall  obtained  a  high  rank  among  the 
worthies  of  this  country  ;  and  by  letters  written  after   he  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  evinced   a  deep  interest  in  the  princi- 
ples of  peace,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  their  ultimate  triumph. 
Dr.  Parish  was  for  several  years  a  respected  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  president  of  the  Byfield  Branch. 
At  home  and  abroad,  in  private  conversation  and  in  public  dis- 
courses, his  eloquence  was  displayed   in  portraying  the  evils 
of  war  and  the  blessings  of  peace.     Such  were  his  views  of 
the  transcendant  importance  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  that 
for  their  advancement,  he  could  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
cooperate  with  brethren  who  were  known  to  dissent  from  his 
avowed  opinions  on  some  interesting  points  of  theological  con- 
troversy. He  justly  regarded  the  principles  and  spirit  of  peace 
as  the  essence  of  the  christian  religion. 

In  concluding  this  report  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the 
noble  monuments  of  beneficence  and  peace,  lately  erected  in 
thb  vicinity  and  in  other  sections  of  our  country.  A  few  years 
ago  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  neighbors  in  the 
British  provinces  were  suddenly  transformed  from  friends  to 
political  enemies,  by  the  magical  influence  of  a  war  manifesto. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  opposing  parties  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  each  other  with  fire  and  sword — spreading  around 
them  affliction  and  horror,  devastation  and  death.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  conflict  and  distress,  a  proclamation  of  peace 
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converted  these  enemies  again  into  friends— -and  required 
them  to  cease  from  destroying  one  another.  The  flood  of 
hostile  passions  gradually  subsided,  and  the  tide  of  brotherly 
affection  resumed  its  former  course.  Recently  thousands  of 
our  former  enemies  in  New  Brunswick,  were  brought  to  the 
verge  of  despair  by  the  unprecedented  ravages  of  fire.  The 
distressing  intelligence  reached  the  ears  of  our  citizens.  Phil- 
anthropy awoke,  and  ships  were  soon  seen  on  their  way  to  the 
afflicted  province — freighted  indeed — not  with  hostile  bands 
and  engines  of  death,  but  the  fruits  of  good  will  to  men — 
with  means  of  life,  subsistence  and  comfort  to  suffering  breth- 
ren !  Such  are  thy  monnmentSf  O  Peace  !  Monuments  which 
neither  excite  nor  cherish  hostile  passions,  nor  provoke  re- 
venge, but  conciliate  esteem — obliterate  prejudices— -excite 
grateful   emotions,   and   inspire   confidence.     They  are   not 

Preparations  for  war,  but  preparations  for  peace,  which  wiD 
mg  stand  as  towers  of  defence  and  walls  of  salvation,  to  pre- 
vent future  hostilities.  And,  by  contrast,  they  exhibit  war  as 
the  scourge  of  nations — ^the  bane  of  happiness,  the  foe  of 
man,  and  the  reproach  of  our  species. 

The  letter  from  the  Boston  committee,  which  accompanied 
the  first  supplies  for  the  New  Brunswick  sufferers  was  feelinc'' 
ly  answered  by  a  letter  from  a  committee  of  his  Majestjri 
Council ;  at  the  close  of  which  they  express  the  earnest 
hope  ''  that  the  only  contest  which  may  hereafter  arise  between 
our  free  and  happy  countries  may  be,  who  shall  best  promote 
the  general  interests  of  mankind."  If  such  sentiments  should 
be  duly  reciprocated,  cherished,  and  extended,  the  present 
peace  between  the  two  nations  will  never  again  be  interrupt- 
ed ;  and  by  similar  means  peace  may  become  a  permanent 
blessing  throughout  the  world. 
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THE  ART   OF   PREVXNTING   SLAVE  INSURRECTIONS ^ILLUSTRAT- 
ED IN  FOUR  NEGRO  CONSULTATIONS. 

Meeting  /. — Cesar  and  Henry. 

Cesar,  (alone^  talking  to  himself.)  I  cannot,  /  will  not  endare 
inch  treatment  much  longer.  To  be  so  abased  by  a  man  younger, 
no  better,  and  not  half  so  stout  as  myself,  is  too  much  for  African 
blood  to  bear. 

Henry.  (Overhearing  Cesar^  approaches  and  addresses  him,)  What, 
Cesar,  is  tne  matter  ?  1  am  sorry  to  see  my  friend  so  troubled. 

Cesar.  Matter  enough,  Henry,  my  master  went  this  morning  to 
greet  General  Lafayette,  and  to  praise  him  for  fighting  for  lib- 
erty. He  returned  half  intoxicated  and  abused  me  and  others 
of  his  slavcis  for  only  intimating  how  happy  we  should  be  if  we 
could  sfiare  in  the  freedom  for  which  the  good  General  fought. 
He  even  threatened  to  sell  us  to  the  New  Orleans^  slave-traders, 
and  said  he  would  break  our  heads  if  we  should  say  another  word 
on  the  subject.  You  know,  Henry,  that  the  slaves  in  this  state 
are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  white  people ;  and  thev  are  much 
more  inured  to  hardships  and  privations.  It  is  time  for  us  to  as- 
sert our  rights.  If  you  will  join  me,  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.  At  worst,  we  can  only  lose  our  lives,  and,  an  the  white 
men  say,  ^^  It  is  better  to  die  fighting  for  liberty,  than  to  live 
slaves.^'  We  shall  have  the  principles  and  the  examples  of  the 
white  men  to  justify  our  conduct. 

Henry.  I  know  very  well,  Cesar,  that  the  slaves  have  more 
reason  to  complain  than  the  white  men  had  when  they  made  war 
for  liberty ;  and  I  have  been  astonished  that  they  should  dare  to 
talk  as  they  do  before  us,  of  the  justice  and  the  glories  of  their 
war.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  be  a  freeman,  and  to  see  all  the 
slaves  liberated.  But,  my  friend,  we  are  not  prepared  for  war ;  and 
I  fear  that  we  should  not  succeed  were  we  to  make  the  attempt 
Besides,  I  have  a  kind  master  and  mistress.  When  he  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Lafayette,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  look  of 
compassion  and  regret    His  benignant  countenance  seemed  to 
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•ay,  *^  I  know  the  slaves  have  more  reason  to  be  disBatlafied  t&is 
the  white  men  had  when  General  Lafayette  fought  for  them ;  I 
will  do  all  I  cao  to  make  them  happy .^'  My  master  has  taoght 
me  to  read  and  write — granted  me  many  privileges,  and  he  ena- 
bles me  to  do  good  to  other  slaves.  He  confides  in  me  as  his 
friend.  How  can  I  render  evil  for  good,  and  eipose  liim  and  his 
family  to  perish  by  violence  ? 

Cesar.  You  know,  Henry,  that  but  few  slaves  have  sach  a  mas- 
ter as  yours ;  and  can  you  be  willing  to  see  so  many  abused  from 
year  to  year,  through  fear  that  your  master  would  be  destroyed 
in  the  case  of  an  insurrection  f  I  will,  however,  eng^age  to  do 
all  I  can  to  save  your  master  and  mistress.  If  you  and  our  friend 
Alfred  will  join  me,  I  shall  be  willing  that  both  of  yon  should  be 
above  me  in  command.  With  him  and  you  for  leaders,  1  think 
we  may  find  the  way  to  freedom  and  glory.  I  know  we  have 
not  been  trained  to  war»  and  shall  be  in  want  of  arms.  So  it  wtf 
with  the  white  men  in  their  Revolution ;  but  God  favored  their 
cause,  provided  arms  for  them,  and  gave  them  victory.  As  we 
are  much  more  oppressed  than  they  were,  we  may  expect  that 
God  will  favour  us ;  and  that  foreign  Lafayettes  will  come  to  our 
aid.  Indeed,  to  be  consistent,  I  think  that  all  or  nearly  all  the 
white  men  must  be  on  our  side ;  and  should  this  be  th^case,  we 
shall  have  but  little  fighting  to  do. 

Heitry.  I  know  that  Alfred  is  an  able,  prudent,  and  worthy 
man.  I  shall  rely  much  on  his  opinion.  If  you  please  we  will 
consult  him  to-morrow  evening.  Should  he  think  favorably  of 
our  project,  and  consent  to  be  our  chief,  I  will  do  ray  duty.  He 
is  not  only  able  and  enterprising,  but  he  is  a  very  religious  man, 
and  I  know  he  wishes  to  see  all  the  slaves  happy.  But  he  has 
lived  near  a  worthy  Quaker,  who  has  been  very  friendly  to  him, 
and  done  much  to  improve  his  mind  I  do  not  know  that  Alfred 
has  imbibed  the  Quaker  principle  relating  to  war;  ho  is,  how- 
ever, frank  and  honest,  and  will  tell  us  his  mind  freely. 

Cesar.  We  will  then  consult  him  as  3'ou  propose.  I  know  he 
is  a  religious  man,  and  that  he  has  a  Qusiker  friend.  But  reli- 
gious men  among  the  white  people  thought  it  right  to  engage  in 
a  war  for  liberty ; — even  ministers  of  the  gospel  encouraged  the 
war  by  preaching  and  prayings  and  some  of  them  even  ^y  fighting  ; 
d  am  not  without  fears  that  Alfred  has  imbibed  the. Quaker  prin- 
ciple ;  but  I  have  been*told  that  General  Green  and  General 
Mifflin  were  Quakers, — ^yet  in  a  war  for  liberty  they  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  Should  Alfred  engage  with  us,  he  may  become  the 
LIBERATOR  and  FATfTER  of  hi!>  couutry. 

Henry.  Another  thought  has  occurred  to  me.  Alfred  has  a 
portion  of  white  blood  in  his  veins.  On  his  father's  side  he  is 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  the 
state.  It  was  abominable  in  his  father  to  entail  slavery  on  such 
a  son.    These  things  may  have  some  influence  on  his  mind,  and 
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dispose  him  ta  assert  his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  others.  I 
cannot  doubt  %that  Lafayettes  will  come  to  our  aid  ;  and  should 
there  be  need  of  it,  we  can  take  the  pirates  into  our  service,  as 
the  white  men  did  at  New  Orleans  in  the  late  war.  It  is  said 
that  Jackson's  pirates  were  of  great  use  in  his  famous  battle.  For 
the  employment  of  pirates  and  highwaymen  in  war»  we  should 
have  the  example  of  Chriitian  govemmenta.  But  we  must  now 
adjoam. 


Meeting  IL — Cesar,  Henry,  and  Alfred. 

Cesar.  As  we  cannot  be  long  together  without  exciting  suspi* 
tions,  I  will  introduce  the  object  of  our  meeting  without  cere- 
mony. Last  evening  I  had  a  conversation  with  Henry  on  a  project 
for  our  emancipation.  For  sometime  my  mind  has  been  impress** 
ed  with  the  idea  that  our  duty  requires  an  effort  for  freedom* 
The  praises  annually  bestowed  by  the  white  people  on  their 
fiithers  for  hazarding  their  lives  in  a  war  for  such  a  purpose,  and 

Particularly  the  unbounded  eulogies  of  General  Lafayette  for 
ghting  in  their  battles,  have  tired  my  soul  with  a  thirst  for 
FREEDOM  and  GLORY,  fiesidos,  the  recent  abuse  I  have  received 
from  my  master,  has  made  me  adopt  the  popular  motto,  ^^  Freedom 
or  deaths  Henry  has  mentioned  but  one  objection  of  much 
weight.  He  is  unwilling  his  kind  master  and  mistress  should  be 
involved  in  the  general  calamity.  To  obviate  this,  i  have  prom- 
ised to  do  all  I  can  to  save  them  from  harm.  Now  if  you  will 
consent  to  become  our  chief,  I  think  something  may  be  done 
wliich  will  immortalize  your  name,  and  free  all  the  slaves  from 
bondage. 

Alfred.  I  have  a  strong  desire  for  liberty,  and  to  see  the  coun- 
try freed  from  slavery ;  but  if  I  understand  you,  a  general  insur- 
rection is  what  you  propose.  To  this  I  should  object  on  more 
accounts  than  one.  Henry's  objection  is  of  weight  $  and  he  is 
not  the  only  slave  who  has  a  kind  master  to  be  endangered  bj 
your  project.  There  are  doubtless  many  such  masters  not  known 
to  us,  and  for  whose  safety  it  might  be  impossible  for  us  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  event  of  a  general  insurrection. 

Cesar.  In  all  wars  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty.  It  was 
so  in  the  white  men's  Revolution,  and  this  was  doubtless  antici- 
pated ;  yet  the  thought  did  not  deter  them  from  engaging  in  the 
glorious  work. 

Alfred.  If  it  be  true  that  in  all  wars  the  innocent  suffer  with 
the  guilty,  this  consideration  should  of  itself  be  regarded  as  an  ob- 
jection. ^^  It  is  better  that  hundreds  of  criminals  should  escape, 
than  that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer  death.''  This  is  a 
maxim  of  the  philanthropists  of  this  age.  On  the  plan  yon  pro- 
pose, it  is  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  the  sufferers 
would  be  innocent  in  respect  to  the  wrongs  of  which  we  com* 
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plaiD.    Thousands  of  inDocent  men,  wom^n,  and  even  childreiif 
would  probably  fall  vlctiins  to  revengeful  passions. 

Cesar.  The  philanthropic  maxim  which  yon  repeated,  has^  I 
believe,  reference  to  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  witfaoat 
any  regard  to  wars.  Do  you  believe,  Alfred,  that  the  wiiite  peo* 
pie  in  making  war  have  any  respect  to  such  sentiments  f 

Alfkbd.  I  fear  they  have  not ;  but  we  should  imitate  Dothiog 
in  them,  except  that  which  is  good.  Many  of  thein  tiiiniL,  or 
pretend  to  think,  that  they  do  right  in  perpetuating  their  system 
of  slavery, — so  they  always  justify  their  conduct  in  waging  war. 
It  is  therefore  unsafe  to  follow  them,  without  first  examining  the 
nature  of  their  conduct.  In  regard  to  the  revolution  wliich  you 
propose,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  should  succeed ;  bat 
whether  succe'ssful  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  ff e  should  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  slaves,  and  bring  great 
calamity  on  the  Negroes,  as  well  as  on  the  white  people. 

Cbsar.  I  expect  that  many  of  our  party  will  be  slain  ;  but  they 
will  die  in  what  the  white  men  call  ^<  the  field  of  fflory,^^  or  '^  the 
bed  of  honor.''  If  ever  there  was  a  just  war  for  liberty,  ours 
will  surely  add  one  to  the  number ;  and  if  successful,  it  will  be 
glorious  indeed.  As  to  the  evils  which  will  be  brought  on  the 
white  people,  I  do  not  see  that  these  should  be  of  much  consid- 
eration. It  is  now  more  than  fiAy  years  since  they  began  to  fight 
for  liberty — more  than  forty  years  since  that  war  ended, — all  Uiis 
time  the  slaves  have  been  increasing,  and  still  their  oppressors 
are  not  disposed  to  lift  a  finger  towards  our  emancipation.  I 
should  indeed  be  sorry  to  bring  evil  on  such  kind  people  as  Hen- 
ry's master  and  your  master ;  but  such  people  are  scarce  ;  and 
some  such  sufferings  as  I  should  regret,  are  a  matter  of  course  in 
a  just  and  necessary  war. 

Henry.  Cesar  talks  like  what  the  white  men  call  a  patriot- 
one  who  is  willing  to  hazard  his  own  life  and  plunge  a  nation 
into  the  calamities  of  war,  rather  than  to  overlook  an  insult,  or 
endure  any  abridgment  of  just  rights.  Had  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  lievolution,  with  a  wlyte  skin,  he  might  have  been  a  gen- 
eral. 1  think  too  that  what  Alfred  has  said  against  the  proposed 
plan  is  worthy  of  serious  attention ;  but  1  suspect  that  he  has 
other  objections  yet  to  state.  1  wish  to  hear  all  that  may  be  said 
on  both  sides,  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge  for  myself. 

Cesar.  A  patriot  I  mean  to  be  at  the  hazard  of  life  and  all  on 
earth  that  is  dear  to  me  ;  but  if  Alfred  has  other  objections,  I  am 
willing  to  hear  them.  Prudence,  however  requires  that  we 
should  now  disperse,  lest  suspicions  arise  on  account  of  our  meet- 
ing. As  Alfred  was  called  here  without  being  informed  of  the 
object,  he  may  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  arrange  his  thoughts ; 
and  an  adjournment  will  give  us  all  time  for  reflection.* 

•  An  accouDt  of  the  other  two  meetings  maj  be  expected  in  the  next 
Number. 
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THOUGHTS   ADDRESSED  TO  FXHALES. 

Th^  followiDg  are  the  concludiog  paragraphs  of  an  Addrestf 
deliyered  before  the  East  Uaddam  Peace  Society,  by  N.  L.  Fos* 
ter,  Esq. 

^  Te  venerable  matrons !  Ye  mothers  in  Israel !  Te  wives,  je 
daughters,  ye  sisters !  it  is  you  who  control  the  stronger  sex.  It 
is  you  who  sanctify  and  form  man^s  dearest  ties.  Your  Influence 
is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged ;  you  can  make  man  a  mur' 
derer^  or  a  c^rutian— »an  angel  or  a  demon. 

^^  Thou  bereaved  mother !  Thou  didst  nurse  thy  infant  son  with 
a  mother's  teoderest  affection ;  but  he  heard  thee,  like  the 
mother  of  Alfred  the  Great,  speak  of  the  warrior^s  renown.  Like 
Alfred  he  panted  for  similar  glory,  he  left  thee  wliile  yet  a  youth 
far  the  tented  field. 

^^  Thou  disconsolate  widow !  thou  didst  cherish  thy  bosom 
friend  with  connubial  fondness ;  and  he  was  blessed  in  the  bosoia 
of  his  family  by  thy  fidelity  and  love ;  but  unfortunately  h^  heard 
thee  mention  the  recent  success  of  a  military  conqueror,  and  the 
imperishable  honor  it  would  confer  on  him  and  his  house.  His 
ioul  took  fire  ;  for  to  win  thy  approbation  was  his  liighest  aim» 
He  hastened  to  the  work  of  death. 

*'  Thou  forlorn  and  drooping  fair  onb  !  Thy  lover  was  kind 
and  faithful.   Thy  own  joy  was  doubled  by  his  presence,  and  you 
anxiously  beheld  in  prospect  the  day  that  was  to  consummate 
jroor  earthly  felicity.     But,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  heard  thee  read  a 
poem  which  recounted  in  tuneful  numbers  the  chivalrous  deeds  . 
of  youthful  prowess.   He  saw  in  thy  glowing  cheek,  thy  kindling 
«ye,  and  animated  voice,  the  fatal  truth,  that  the  female  heart  is 
too  often  won  by  the  bloody  sword  and  the  gilded  epaulette.    As 
fae  lived  but  on  thy  approbation,  and  having  his  task  thus  marked, 
he  too  repaired  to  the  field  of  blood.    And,  alas '  in  that  Acelda^ 
ma,  they  all  found  an  untimely  grave  1   A  grave,  did  I  say  f  No ; 
.war  affords  no  sepulture  to  its  victims.    They  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  transfixed  with  bayonets,  to  groan  out  the  remnant 
of  a  miserable  existence.   The  war-horse  pranced  over  their  ex- 
piring, but  yet  sensitive  bodies.    Their  gore  was  lapped  by  the 
dogs.     The  ravens  were  glutted  with  their  fiesh.    Their  bones, 
with  those  of  thousands  of  others,  lie  *^  bleaching  in  the  northern 
bkist ! '' 

^^  Some  kindred  soul  pajrs  a  sad  visit  to  this  scene  of  death. 
Vestige  enough  of  human  depravity  and  individual  suffering  are 
here  still  to  be  seen.  A  In^reaved  mother,  a  disconsolate  widow, 
a  forlorn  maniac /atr  one^  point  him  to  the  ashes  of  their  confla- 
grated dwellings,  the  wock  of  an  infuriated  soldiery.  Their  stay 
and  support  are  gone.  Their  property  destroyed  ;  their  parents, 
friends,  and  companions  are  immolated  on  the  altar  of  ambition. 
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They«  wretched  outcasts, — begging  a  precarious  sabsisteDce — are 
alone  leA  to  tell  the  tale  of  wo  !  They  hear  no  voice  of  pity; 
they  see  no  hand  stretched  out  for  their  consolation.  The  painfol 
reminiscence  of  what  they  once  possessed  is  their  only  solace. 
They  point  to  the  passing  traveller  the  scene  where  were  sacri- 
ficed all  their  earthly  hopes ;  and  mingle  their  sighs  with  the 
evening  breeze  which  howls  over  the  dreary  waste.'' 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  WARWICK  BRANCH. 

Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  part  of  this  good  Report. 

^*  That  peace  may  become  permanent  and  universal^  must  be  the 
ardent  desire  of  every  one,  who  reflects  a  moment  upon  the 
crimes  and  miseries  inseparably  connected  with  a  state  of  war. 
These  with  many  other  important  considerations,  have  generated 
a  pliiianthropic  spirit,  which  has  gone  abroad  in  the  world,  per- 
forming its  secret  operations,  wherever  Christianity  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  its  principles  rightly  understood ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  fear  that  there  are  yet  many,  even  in  our  own  land,  *'  who 
know  not  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace.''  It  therefore 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  individual  (who  is  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  human  means,  to  effect  important  objects)  to  implore 
the  direction  of  unerring  wisdom,  and  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to 
promote  and  diffuse  those  principles  which  ultimately  tend  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  suffering  humanity,  and  to  accomplish 
flo  desirable  an  object,  as  *^  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
men." 

"  On  reviewing  the  subject,  although  your  committee  cannot  an- 
nounce to  you  that  very  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
.society  during  the  last  year,  in  the  important  ^ause  in  which  we 
have  embarked ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  great  and 
persevering  exertions  which  other  societies  in  our  own  country, 
and  also  in  Europe,  are  making  in  the  same  cause,  aided,  as  we 
trust,  by  the  smiles  of  Heaven ;  and  the  gradual  advances  of  pa- 
cific principles  at  the  pres^ent  day,  which  they  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  recognise,  they  confidently  believe  that  their  Report  will 
be  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  peace. 

This  society  consists  of  twenty-six  members  and  the  subscrip- 
tions for  the  last  year  amount  to  seventeen  dollars.  Fifteen  dollars 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  parent  society,  and  we  have  receiv- 
ed in  return  one  hundred  and  twelve  copies  of  the  Friend  of 
Peace,  twenty  copies  of  Dr.  Ware's  Address,  and  ten  copies  of 
their  Ninth  Annual  Report,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve  dollars, 
sixty  cents.  Seventy-one  copies  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  have 
been  delivered  to  the  subscribing  members  of  this  society.  One 
copy  of  each  number,  Address,  &c.  has  been  reserved,  and  one 


of  each  added  to  die  circalating  librar}  ;  fiftj-two  copies-  have 
l>eeD  distributed  into  various  parts  of  the  couotry,  and  about  fiftj 
more  remain  to  be  distributed,  wherever  it  may  best  promote 
the  object  of  the  society. 

Aii  which  is  respectfully  submitted.'' 

JrsTus  Russell,  \ 

JOSIAH  PROCTOE«f    „  ..       r^ 

Wm.Cobb,      ^>Exeaaw€  Cam, 
Henry  Barnard,) 

Officers  far  1826. 

Rev.  P.  Smith,  President. 
>>  Capt.  J.  Stevens,  Vice  Pres, 

Wm.  Cobb,  Esq.  Treasurer, 
Capt.  L.  Wheelock,  Secretary. 


BXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE   REV.  C.  WELLINGTOK. 

Templetan^  December  30ih.  1825. 
Reverend  and  dear  sir, — A  society  has  recently  been  formed 
in  this  place,  the  objects  of  which  you  may  Iwow  from  the  two 
following  articles  of  the  constitution. 

'^  Art  2.  The  society  shall  co-operate  with  the  M.  P.  8,  by  the 
purchase,  perusal,  and  occasional  distribution  of  their  periodical 
publications  and  tracts. 

'^  Art  3.  The  society  shall  annually  appropriate  a  part  of  their 
subscriptions  for  the  establishment  and  gradual  increase  of  a 
library  for  the  use  more  particularly  of  the  youdger  members ; 
also  a  suitable  sum  for  the  purchase  of  juvenile  books  for  general 
circulation  among  children." 

As  we  have  several  objects  to  meet  and  our  funds  are  small, 
you  must  expect  that  our  co-operation  with  the  M.  P.  S.  will  at 
present  be  slight  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  will  be  a  plea- 
sure to  you  to  learn  that  a  peace  society  is  now  orgaiAzed  in  the 
town  of  Barre,  from  which  you  may  receive  the  greater  aid,  as 
the  promotion  of  peace,  I  am  told,  is  the  sole  object  of  its  forma- 
tion. 

With  great  respect,  and  with  the  sincerest  wishes  and  prayers 
for  the  success  ot  your  active  and  persevering  labors  in  the  cause 
ol  peace. 

Yours, 

Charles  Wellinoton. 
Rev.  Dr.  Worcester. 
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REMARKABLES. 

Ikhuumi  ofNapoUon^ — ^^  I  never  committed  a  crime  in  all  i^^ 
political  career.    At  my  last  breath  I  caa  assertif 

Voice  from  Su  Hdsm* 

<'  What  rewards  have  I  not  a  right  to  expect  who  have  mo    ^ 

career  sq  extraordinary  without  committing  a  single  crime !       ^ 

'can  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  I  can  await  his  judgmen    ^ 

without  fear/^  Reported  by  Count  Lot  Catat,  ^ 

y%e  two  Bii/lie*.— "  Yet  who  would  credit  it  ?  Alexander  an^^ 
myself  were  in  the  condition  of  two  bullies; — without  wishing  to 
fight  were  endeavoring  to  intimidate  each  other.  I  would  moit 
willingly  have  maintained  peace.  I  was  surrounded  and  over- 
whelmed with  unfavorable  circumstances ;  and  all  that  I  have  dnce 
learned  convinces  me  that  Alexander  was  still  less  eager  for  war 
than  myself.^'  Las  Cawi, 

This  was  said  by  Napoleon,  respecting  the  Russian  campaign. 
How  immense  then  was  the  mischief  occasioned  by  a  hulhfwg 
policy !  And  was  there  no  crime  in  thus  sacrificing  the  Uvea  or 
the  happiness  of  millions,  while  there  was  no  just  cause  of  war? 
What  pirate  might  not  with  as  much  propriety  affirm  as  Napo- 
leon did,  that  he  ^^  never  committed  a  crime  in  all  his  career.*' 

CkaracUr  of  War  by  JSTapoUon. — "  What  is  war  ?  A  trade  of  baiw 
barians — the  only  art  of  which  consists  in  being  the  stroi^;est  at 
a  given  point"— Count  Segur  says  this  was  the  language  of  Na- 
poleon before  the  battle  of  Borodino. 

DehuioHS  of  Tamerhne,^^'^  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood  :  and  God 
is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never  been  the  agg^'ess- 
or,  and  that  my  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of  their 
own  calamity.'^  GUfbon. 

Such  was  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of 
our  race  that  Heaven  ever  permitted  to  live. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  BRAZILLIAN  WAR  MANIFESTO. 

On  "  tbe  10th  of  Dec.  1825— Fourth  year  of  the  Independ- 
ence and  the  Empire,"  the  sovereign  of  Brazil  published  a 
"  Decree  or  Declaration  of  War,"  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  language : 

^^  The  goyemment  of  the  Upper  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Flata^ 
having  committed  acts  of  hostility  against  this  Empire,  without 
provocation  or  previous  Declaration  of  War,  rejecting  thus  the 
forms  established  by  civilized  nations, — ^it  is  required  by  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Brazillian  people,  and  the  rank  which  belongs  to  us 
among  powers,  that  I,  having  heard  my  Council  of  State,  should 
declare,  as  1  now  do,  war  against  the  said  Provinces  and  their 
government,  directing  that  by  sea  and  land  all  possible  hostilities 
be  waged  upon  them,  authorizing  such  armaments  as  my  subjects 
may  please  to  use  against  that  nation — declaring  that  all  captures, 
prizes  of  whatever  nature,  shall  accrue  entirely  to, the  captOTs, 
without  any  deduction  in  favor  of  the  public  treasury.'' 

Declarations  of  war  are  always  barbarous ;  but,  as  there 
are  degrees  in  barbarity,  one  manifesto  may  be  more  barbar- 
ous than  another.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  though  a  profes- 
sed Christian,  has,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  published  a  War 
Decree,  which  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  surpassed, 
by  a  Mahometan  or  a  Pagan  ;  for  it  authorizes  and  requires 
the  Brazillians  to  wage  war  on  their  neighbors  by  "  all  pos- 
rible  hosiilUiesP*  The  laws  of  God  are  ever  discarded  in 
Declarations  of  War ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  also  dis- 
carded the  laws  of  men  or  of  nations.  The  Brazillians  have 
now  a  license  not  only  to  wage  war  according^to  the  usages  of 
belligerent  powers,  but  to  become  bucaniers,  highwaymen. 
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poisoners,  or  private-  assassins,  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations.  The  pretext  for  such  t  maaifeato  is,  that 
^  the  govemmenf^  of  the  neighboring  provinces  had  '*  rejected 
the  forms  established  by  civilized  nations,"  by  *^  acts  of  hos- 
tility against  the  empire — without  provocation  or  previous 
Declaration  of  War."  But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
allegations  in  a  War  Manifesto.  As  rulers,  in  making  war, 
set  aside  the  laws  of  righteousness,  they  feel  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy in  their  Manifestoes  the  grossest  roisrepresentatibos,  the 
KHiiest  calumnies,  and  the  most  Bagrant  falsehoods. 

We  may  now  appeal  to  the  consciences  r.f  enlightened 
men,  and  ask*-Does  the  decree 'of  the  Emperor  render  it 
ri^ht  for  the  Brazillians  to  wage  war  with  "  all  possWe  hoM^ 
iius  ?"  Can  his  mandate  supersede  the  authority  of  Jebo- 
▼ah  f  Suppose  that  50,000  of  the  Brazillians  should  go  over 
to  the  enemy,  under  the  pretext  of  disaffection  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  that  some  of  these  should  enlist  into  the  reajmenta  of 
the  Buenos  Ayreans — others  on  board  of  armed  veaaelsi  and 
the  remainder  disperse  themselves  io  the  cities  or  populous 
towns,  but  all  for  the  purpose  of  employ  ine  poison,  fire,  and  the 
.  dirk,  to  destroy  the  people  who  may  confide  in  them  :— -Sup- 
pose also  that  by  sucn  means  they  should  kill  all  the  leading 
men  of  Buenos  Ayres — ^vast  multitudes  of  soldiers  and  sea-^ 
men,  burn  all  the  principal  towns,  and  conquer  the  country. 
What  would  you  say  ot  a  decree  which  licensed  all  these 
atrocities  f  i  ou  would  doubtless  pronounce  it  unjustifiable 
and  barbarous.  But  why  so  ?  Because,  you  will  say,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  in  modem  times. 

But  are  the  laws  of  war  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the 
laws  of  Heaven  ?  If  a  sovereign  may  license  homicide  and 
rapine,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  God,  shall  he  be  restrained 
or  limited  by  the  laws  of  men  ?  Had  custom  sanctioned  the 
^use  of  poison  in  war,  as  it  has  the  use  of  gunpowder,.it  would 
have  been  equally  just  and  laudable  ;  and  among  "  all  possi- 
.  ble  hostilities"  there  are  perhaps  very  few  which  are  more  de- 
testable or  more  contrary  to  the  laws  of  justice  and  benevolence, 
than  those  which  are  most  common  and  most  popular.  To  in- 
vade a  country  with  a  large  army,  and  distress  or  destroy  the 
kmocent  with  the  guilty,  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  it  would  be  to 
employ  assassins  to  take  off  merely  the  guilty  rulers  and  the 

£rincipal  generals,  by  poison  or  the  concealed  dirk.  Yet  the 
^  itter  would  be  deemed  infamous,  while  the  greater  evil  is 
justified  and  applauded  as  as  honorable  mode  of  warfare  1 
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It  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  that  by  what  are 
deemed  just  and  honorable  modes  of  warfare,  the  calamities 
of  war  fall  chiefly  on  the  innocent.  If  the  barbarous  Manifesto 
of  the  Brazillian  monarch  should  be  the  means  of  leading 
Christians  to  reflect  suitably  on  the  deeds  which  are  licensed 
by  all  declarations  of  war,  the  result  may  be  happy  for  the 
world.  To  effect  this  object  may  have  been  one  reason  why 
the  Emperor  has  been  suffered  to  issue  such  an  inhuman 
decree. 

It  is,  however,  possible,  that  God  has  another  object  in  view, 
in  permitting  the  extraordinary  Manifesto, — that  is,  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and   slavery   in  Brazil. 
The  slave  trade  has  been  encouraged  in  that  empire  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  number  of  slaves   is  now  very  great. 
Should  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  rouse  the  slaves  of  Brazil,' 
to   assert  their  rights  during   the   war,  with   the   promise  of 
^noancipation,  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery   may    be  coeval   events.     The  overthrow  of  the 
firazillian  empire  by  such    moans  would  doubtless   involve 
the  most  horrible  calamities.     But  should  it  occur,  the  event 
may  prove  a  useful   lesson  to  other  slave  holding  countries; 
and  it  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  awakening  our  country- 
men to  the  perils  of  the  slave  holding  policy.     But  it  is  feared 
that,  nothing  short  of  calamities  nearer  home  will  ever  have 
that  effect. 

The  Emperor  has  suggested  one  idea  which  should  not 
escape  notice.  He  says,  his  Declaration  of  War  was  "  re- 
quired by  the  dignity  of  the  Brazillian  people  !"  What  then 
must  have  been  the  rank  of  the  Brazilians  in  the  scale  of 
moral  excellence,  if  their  "  dignity"  required  that  they  should 
become  licensed  pirates,  freebooters,  and  murderers,-^and 
authorized  to  practise  *'  all  possible  hostilities,"  witli  the  as- 
surance that  ^'  all  prizes  of  whatever  nature,  by  sea  and  land, 
should  accrue  entirely  to  the  captors?"  A  people,  whose 
**  dignity"  may  require  such  a  license,  cannot  rank  higher  than 
the  bucaniers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  Emperor  was  under  the  influence  of  the  common  de- 
lusion, as  to  what  the  **  dignity"  of  a  people  requires.  In 
cases  of  injury  or  insult,  duellists  and  warmaking  rulers  im- 
agine, that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to  act  on  the  pacific 
principles  of  the  gospel,  or  to  show  a  forbearing  spirit  towards 
offenders.  Xhey,  therefore,  adoprthe  course  of  revenge  and 
murder — placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  those  who,  in  their 
opinion,  deserve  death. 
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The  allegations  of  the  Emperor  are  against  the  ^^govern* 
ment"  of  the  Provinces  on  whicli  he  has  declared  war,— and 
it  is  possible  that  the  officers  of  this  government  are  bad  men, 
or,  at  least,  that  they  have  done  wrong  ;  but  it  is  not  possible 
that  they  have  done  any  thing  worse  than  he  has  authorized. 
Therefore,  instead  of  supporting  his  "  dignity"  as  a  christian 
Emperor,  he  has  proved  that  there  is  no  man  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  who  is  capable  of  baser  con- 
duct than  he  is  disposed  to  license  by  wholesale. 

Such  is  the  delusion  of  the  war  maker — such  his  manner 
of  supporting  his  "dignity"  and  the  "dignity"  of  his  people! 
Instead  of  showing  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  example,  that 
he  possesses  better  principles  and  a  better  disposition,  than 
those  who  have  injured  him,  he  proclaims  to  them  and  to  the 
uorld,  that  he  is  capable  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  injustice, 
and  the  blackest  crimes  that  were  ever  perpetrated  by  the 
most  abandoned  felons ;  that  to  revenge  some  real  or  pre- 
tended wrong  of  the  rulers  of  another  nation,  he  can  encour- 
age and  even  require  his  own  subjects  to  act  the  part  of  buc- 
aniers,  highwaymen,  and  destroyers,  towards  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  people,  who  had  never 
done  him  the  slightest  wrong,  but  who  happened  to  belong  to 
a  nation  whose  rulers  had  offended  him. 

It  is,  however,  possible,  that  this  outrageous  Manifesto  may 
have  been  the  fruit  of  military  delusion,  and  not  of  malignity  ; 
and  that  the  Emperor  verily  thought  he  was  doing  God  ser- 
vice, in  thus  licensing  the  Brazillians  to  destroy  their  brethren. 
For  when  a  man  has  been  educated  in  the  belief  that  war 
is  consistent  with  christian  benevolence,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  enorniitics  he  may  not  perpetrate  without  violating 
his  conscience.  The  conduct  of  this  monarch,  therefore,  may 
have  been  the  result  of  a  delusion,  which  is  common  to  all 
war  making  rulers. 


THE     ART    or     PREVENTING     SLAVE    INSURRECTIONS ILLUS- 
TRATED  IN   FOUR  NEGRO  CONSULTATIONS, 

Meeting  III. — Henry,  Alfred,  and  Cesar. 

Henry.  As  the  particular  object  of  the  present  meeting  is, 
to  hear  and  consider  what  Alfred  has  further  to  object  to  the 
proposed  war,  I  move  that  he  proceed  without  reserve,  and 
without  delav. 


*•• 
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Ces4r«  I  second  the  motiou. 

Ai.FRED.  The  subject  proposed  demands  of  each  of  us  the 
mmost  serioas  and  impartial  consideration.     It  is  emphatically 
^  case  of  life  or  death  to  thousands  of  our  fellow  mortals. 
Such  a  case  should  never  be  decided  by  prejudice  or  violent 
3passions,  but  with  strict  regard  to  justice,  to  the  requirements 
^f  the  Most  High,  and  to  our  accountableness  to  him.     1  agree 
^ith  each  of  you  in  the  belief  that  Negroes  have  as  just  a 
claim  to  freedom  as  the  people  of  any  other  color ;  that  the 
slaves  have  a  hundred  fold  more  reason  for  complaint  than 
the  white  people  had  when  they  made  their  appeal  to  arms  in 
the  cause  of  liberty ; — that,  on  their  own  principles,  our  op- 
pressors would  have  no  ground  to  object,  should  we  immedi- 
ately resort  to  violence  to  effect  our  emancipation,  though  the 
measure  should  involve  the  destruction  of  half  the  people  in 
the  United  States. 

But,  my  beloved  brethren,  we  ourselves  have  sinned  more 

against  God,  than  the  white  men  have  against  us.     Yet  he  has 

not  cut  us  off — he  has  been  long-suffering  and  kind — he  has 

Waited  to  be  gracious — he  still  waits,  and  is  ready  to  pardon 

all  our  offences.     Not  only  so,  he  is  forbearing  towards  the 

^  white  men  who  oppress  us,  though  he  sees  and  abhors  all 

their  cruelty.     Should  we  not  then  be  followers  of  God  as 

dear  children,  and  show  our  love  and  gratitude  for  his  forbear* 

ance  towards  us,  by  exercising  the  same  spirit  towards  all 

^ho  have  done  us  wrong  f 

I  must  also  observe  to  you,  that  I  have  professed  to  be  a 
Christian,  a  disciple  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart — who  never  rendered  evil  for  evil — who 
loved  us,  and  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
"  should  follow  his  steps, — who  in  the  agonies  of  death  prayed 
for  his  insulting  persecuters,  and  who  has  said  to  us  all — "  iJove 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  He  has  also  required  us  to  pray  to  God 
to  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us — with  a  solemn  assurance  that  if  we  do  not  forgive, 
we  shall  not  be  forgiven.  *'  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good,"  is  also  a  divine  injunction. 

By  these  passages  you  may  see  what  a  kind  God  we  have 
to  serve— what  a  merciful  Savior  has  died  for  us— what  a  be- 
nignant temper  he  has  displayed^-wbat  a  blessed  example  he 
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hfts  set — what  holy  precepts  he  lias  given  us,  respectmg  our 
feelings  and  conduct  towards  our  "enemies,"  or  those  who 
"curse"  us,  or  "bate"  us,  or  "  perseciiie"  us.  Supposing 
then  that  all  the  slaveholders  were  as  bad  as  the  characters 
here  described  ;  would  making  war  on  them  be  loving  then? 
Would  killing  them  bi;  hUiamg  them,  or  doing  good  to  them, 
or  praying  for  ibem,  or  furgiving  them  f  is  this  the  way  to 
"  overcome  evil  with  good,"  and  to  sliow  ourselves  the  folloor- 
ers  of  him  "  who  died  llie  just  for  ilie  unjust  that  he  might 
bring  us  lo  God  ?"  Can  1  be  a  follower  of  Christ  in  becom- 
ing a  leader,  or  a  partner,  in  a  work  of  insurrection,  violence, 
and  revenge  ?  Vvhatever  I  can  do  from  love  I  am  willing  lo 
do  for  the  emancipation  of  myself  and  all  the  slaves ;  btit  1 
cannot  indulge  haired,  and  sacrifice  my  soul  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  my  own  body,  or  ihe  bodies  of  my  brethren.  Noi 
can  I  offend  my  God  and  dishonor  my  Savior,  to  acquire  the 
name  of  a  patriot  or  a  hero.  Indeed  I  think  true  patriotisn^ 
always  seeks  the  peace  of  one's  country  ;  and  true  heroism  ii 
shown  by  facing  dangers  in  doing  good. 

Cesak.  You  have  astonished  me,  Alfred,  by  j-our  ser 
mon-  But  I  must  ask — Were  these  instructions  and  com' 
niands  in  the  BibU'  before  the  while  men's  Revolution  i 

Alfhcd.  Yes,  Cesar,  they  have  been  in  the  Bible  mon 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  they  were  brought  to  America  lij 
the  first  settlers  of  the  country. 

Cesar.  It  seems  to  me  thai  there  must  have  been  som* 
mistake  about  this  matter.  If  such  senlimenls  were  in  ihi 
Bihie,  and  as  p'utn  there  as  you  have  stated  them,  how  couli 
the  white  men  make'  their  wars?  and  bow  could  ministers  o 
the  gospel  approve  their  conduct.'' 

Alfred.  1  cannot  account  for  these  things  any  better  tbai 
I  can  account  for  their  making  slaves  of  us.  I  suppose,  how 
ever,  that,  in  both  cases,  they  explain  the  scriptures  so  as  t< 
make  them  agree  with  their  passions  and  prejudices.  The] 
prt^e^s  to  think  it  is  right  to  hold  us  as  slaves;  yet  their  Bi 
ble  tells  them  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  other 
should  do  to  them.  But  we  should  do  right,  whatever  wrong; 
the  white  men  may  do,  and  imitate  them  no  further  than  tbe; 
"walk  in  love." 

Cesar.  Walk  in  love! — fValk  in.love! — I  .see  but  littli 
of  this  in  the  conduct  of  my  master.  But  when  f  have  calml; 
reflected  on  what  must  he  the  horrors  of  a  general  insurrectioi 
and  indiscriminate  war  against  the  white  people,  I  have  beei 


f  . 
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aEboeked  at  the  prospect  before  me,  of  carnage  aod  distress. 
Indeed  I  think  I  never  should  ha^re  projected  such  an'  enterr 
X>inse,  had  it  not  been  for  the  successful  example  of  our  white 
ncien,  and  their  unceasing  praises  of  a  war  for  liberty,— aod  of 
^l:ie  agents  concerned  in  their  Revolution. 

Hknrt.   -1  was  about  to  make  a  few  remarks,  but  I  perceive 
^Ssat  the  moment  has  come  for  us  to  disperse.     Let  us  be 
lanctual  to-morrow  evening.  Adjourned. 


Meeting  IF. — Henrt,  Cesar,  and  Alfred. 

HinHY.  At  the  close  of  the  last  meeting,  I  was  about  to 
observe,  that  while  the  white  men  have  gloried  in  their  war 
ibr  liberty,  they  have  made  severe  laws  to  prevent  us  from 
walking  in  their  steps.  A  few  years  ago  they  executed  a 
large  number  of  poor  slaves  for  planning  an  insurrection  for 
liberty*  I  am  astonished  at  the  blindness  and  inconsistency 
of  these  slaveholders.  All  their  complaints  of  British  op- 
pressions, and  all  their  praises  of  their  own  revolt,  imply  that 
It  would  be  just  and  glorious  in  us  to  destroy  them,  that  we 
may  obtain  our  just  rights ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  all  their 
cruel  laws  to  prevent  our  following  their  example,  speak  ini 
language,  intelligible  even  to  a  slave,  that  the  conduct  of  their 
fathers  in  making  the  Revolutionary  war  was  wickedf  and 
deserving  of  the  gallows  ! 

Cksar.     What  you  have  said,  Henry,  is  very  just.     The 
white  men  are  very  inconsistent  and  very  cruel.     My  master 
has  again  been  abusing  me,  because  he  suspects,  as  he  says, 
that  1  am  discontented  with  my  condition  as  a  slave.     1  ven- 
tured kindly  to  ask  him,  whether  he  would  be  contented  in 
such  a  state.     He  answered  by  curses  and  blows.     1  could 
liardly  refrain  from  letting  hiip  understand  which  is  the  strong- 
ter  man.     But  Alfred's  lecture  had  left  a  powerful  impression 
on  my  mind ;  it  had  either  softened  or  paralyzed  my  feelings. 
Sut,  occalsionally,  when  I  reflect  on  the  injustice  of  the  white 
men  towards  us,  and  hear  their  vauntings  of  liberty  gained  by 
war,  my  soul  seems  to  burn  for  revenge  and  for  freedom.   As 
a  professed  Christian,  Alfred,  you  may  be  right  in  declining 
to  be  our  Chief  in  a  war  for  freedom  ;   but  answer  me  this 
question — Are  those  who  have  not  made  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion bound  to  observe  those  benevolent  laws  which  you  have 
mentioned  f    If  not,  Henry  and  I  may  yet  proceed,  and  most 
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of  tlie  staves  can  join  us — for  few  of  iliem  have  beeu  taugbc-    "^ 
ihe  Clirisliaa  religioQ,  either  by  piccept  or  'example. 

Ai.rBED.  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  not  lo  indulge  any  of 
the  passions  of  viotence  and  war.  They  must  be  displeasmg 
to  God  and  injurious  to  yourselves.  In  answer  to  Cesar's 
question  1  would  observe,  that  ho  who  knows  the  will  of  God 
is  bound  to  obey  it.  Not  our  profession  but  hit  precepts  are 
Ihe  rule  of  our  duty.  Not  the  example  of  warring  while  meo, 
but  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  our  guide. 

Henry.  Are  we,  then,  and  our  posterity,  forever  to  sub- 
mit lo  this  state  of  degradation,  rather  than  to  destroy  our 
oppressors  ? 

Alprjed.  It  is  belter  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong.  I 
hope,  however,  that  God  is  preparing  a  way  for  our  emanci- 
pation, more  glorious  than  the  one  you  proposed.  He  is  stir- 
ring up  friends  for  t!ie  slaves  in  all  the  United  States,  who 
plead  our  cause,  and  whose  exertions  will  open  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  cause  a  gradual  change  in  our  favor,  till  our  free- 
dom EJiail  be  effected.  While  others  are  thus  engaged  for  us, 
it  should  be  our  care  to  avoid  all  acts  of  violence,  nud  to  dis- 
play a  meek  and  benevolent  temper.  This  will  excite  sym- 
pathy for  us  under  our  sufferings  and  increase  the  number  and 
the  ardor  of  our  Iriends.  You  alluded  to  the  intended  insur- 
rection at  Charleston,  and  the  cruel  fate  of  many  of  our 
brethren.  Had  the  white  men  duly  considered  that  those  un- 
fortunate slaves  acted  on  the  very  principles  of  their  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  (be  magistrates  compassionately  spared  their 
lives,  their  conduct  would  have  been  more  humane  and  noble, 
and  would  have  bad  a  much  better  effect.  There  was  one 
circumstance  in  that  affair  which  might  be  useful  to  both  the 
masters  and  the  slaves.  Information  was  given  of  the  plot  by 
one  slave  who  had  been  kindly  treated  by  his  master.  If  the 
slaves  were  generally  treated  with  such  kindness,  no  formida- 
ble insurrection  could  ever  occur.  In  this  way  the  masters 
have  their  safety  in  their  own  pnwer.  The  same  thing  may 
teach  us  the  danger  of  attempting  a  violent  insurreclioa,  oa 
account  of  the  number  of  slaves  who  are  kindly  treated,  and 
vho,  from  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  would  give  information  to 
their  masters  of  approaching  danger.  Had  the  magistrates  of 
Charleston  spared  the  lives  of  all  the  conspirators,  as  a  reward 
Id  the  one  who  informed  of  the  plot,  this  would  not  only  have 
been  a  noble  act,  but  an  instance  of  sound  policy.  It  would 
tiave  encouraged  others  to  give  information  in  a  similar  case; 
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lit  the  course  they  took  teoded  to  iocrease  tbeir  own  danger. 
'or  who  would  be  Itkely  to  give  ioformaiion  in  such  a  case, 
jspectiag  that  his  oppressed  comrades  would  be  doomed  to 
be  gibbet  ?  1  bope,  however,  that  we  shall  be  restrained  from 
ill  violent  measures,  from  the  noble  principles  of  love  to  God, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

Henby.  I  know  that  the  thought  of  exposing  lay  master 
■Dd  mistress  was  more  iban  1  could  well  bear;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  tbst  some  others  are  tn  a  similar  situation.  But  tbe 
reasonings  of  Alfred  from  the  scriptures  have  had  a  still  more 

Ktverfiil   influence  on  my  mind.     I  think  I  shall   adopt  bis 
oevolent  and   forbearing  principles,  and  do  nothing  for  my 
freedom  hut  what  God  can  approve. 

Cesar.  When  1  first  tbougbl  of  Alfbed  for  a  Rero!ut!on- 
iry  Chief,  I  was  aware  that  he  had  a  Quaker  friend  of  consid- 
erable infiuence ;  and  1  could  not  hut  fear  that  he  had  imbibed 
tbe  Quaker  principles  relating  to  war.  But  1  was  not  aware  ' 
<A  such  testimonies  from  tbe  scriptures  against  indulging  the 
passions  of  war,  as  he  has  produced ;  and  as  Green  and 
MirrLiN  abandoned  Quaker  principles  in  a  war  for  liberty,  I 
bad  a  hnpe  that  AbraeD  would  become  the  Green  of  tbe 
daves,  and  conduct  them  to  freedom  and  glory.  But  of  that 
bope  I  am  now  deprived.  Besides,  when  my  passions  aro 
Mill,  I  perceive  a  beauty  in  bis  pacific  principles  tliat  1  never 
•aw  prior  to  his  lecture  from  the  scriptures.  I  was  too  hasty 
in  adopting  the  motto  of  the  white  men,  and  I  am  willing  to 
relinquish  the  sanguinary  project,  i  must,  however,  stilt  say, 
that  ii  tbe  principles  and  examples  of  the  white  men  could 
justify  any  war,  ihey  would  justify  the  course  which  I  propos- 
ed, and  all  I  Inimdcd  to  do.  My  confidence  in  each  of  you 
Itrecladcs  the  necessity  of  my  cautioning  you  against  repori- 
Tng  the  project  which  1  have  now  relinquished.  But  if  what 
lias  passed  between  us  could  be  published  under  fictitious 
names,  1  think  it  might  be  useful  to  the  slaves  and  to  their 
masters.  I  have  a  sirons  desire  ibat  the  white  men  should 
see  Alfred's  reasonings  Irom  the  scriptures;  for  it  seema  to 
ne  that  many  of  ihem  have  never  reflected  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel.  Had  they  duly  reflected,  they  would,  I 
think,  have  seen,  before  tbis  time,  their  imprudence  and  incon- 
sistency in  celebrating  their  own  feats  for  freedom,  while  tbejr 
enact  the  most  vindictive  laws  to  deter  us  from  indulging  tbe 
same  passions,  and  asserung  tbeir  own  principles. 
p-fd.  ir.  A"o.  8.  30 
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Alfred.  If  the  slaveholders  would  only  adopt  and  exero- 
plify  the  spirit  of  the  christian  precepts,  and  cause  the  minds 
of  the  slaves  to  be  properly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel ;  they  might  be  entirely  freed  from  all  danger  of  an 
insurrection.  But  if,  instead  of  this  course,  they  will  still  in- 
sult the  slaves  by  glorying  in  their  own  battles  for  liberty,  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  the  consequences  will  be  dreadful.  Noth- 
ing surely  could  be  more  unwise  than  their  present  course  of 
continually  praising  the  feats  of  war,— und  if  they  should  per- 
sist in  it,  a  heavy  share  of  the  guilt  will  lie  on  their  own  beads* 

Henry.  You  are  right,  Alfred,  I  see  that  you  are  right 
Gospel  principles  in  your  heart  have  already  set  aside  one 
projected  scene  of  devastation  and  bloodshed.  If  the  minds 
of  all  men  were  thus  imbued,  the  danger  of  wars  and  violent 
insurrections  would  cease  from  among  mea.  Suck  principles 
must  be  Divine* 
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^^  Undoabtedly  there  are  other  and  many  dangers  to  liberty  be- 
sides military  idolatry;  but  I  have  yet  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  it,  if  there  be  one  more  perilous  or  more  frequent.^' 

This  remark  was  found  in  a  public  letter  written  by  the 
present  secretary  of  state  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  whom 
he  lately  represented  in  Congress.  The  sentiment  here  ex- 
pressed is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  generally  understood  and  adopted. 

"  Military  idolatry"  is  an  undue  esteem  of  military  men, 
military  achievements,  and  the  military  spirit.  Among  the 
deities  of  pagans  military  chieftains  held  a  distinguished  rank. 
The  men  who  had  been  the  scourges  oi  their  species  while 
living,  were  adored  when  dead,  and  their  sanguinary  deeds 
were  celebrated  to  excite  in  others  a  thirst  for  military  dis- 
tinction, and  the  fame  which  is  acquired  by  the  military  mur- 
der of  mankind. 

That  the  spirit  and  the  profession  of  arms  are  the  opposites 
of  the  spirit  and  profession  of  Christianity  must  be  admitted 
by  all  well  informed  Christians.  But  it  is  the  present  object 
to  show  that  ^'  military  idolatry"  is  dangerous  to  liberty.  If 
this  should  be  shown,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay  will  be  sup- 
ported.    We  may  therefore  observe — 

"  Military  idolatry"  tends  to  multiply  wars,  and  war  endan- 
gers liberty. 
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Mankind  are  foai  of  praiss,  utd  whatever  custom  or  pne- 
tice  is  much  applauded,  will  be  sure  to  find  devotees.  If  one 
man  has  acquired  great  fame  in  war,  others  will  be  excited  to 
imitate  his  example.  If  the  spirit  of  Christianity  were  to  pre- 
vail, and  war  to  t>e  regarded  as  criminal  and  dishonorable,  it 
would  be  found  easy  lo  settle  disputes  without  recourse  lo 
arms.  But  military  idolators  view  with  contempt  the  forbear- 
iog  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  when  offences  occur,  they  will 
be  industrious  to  work  them  up  into  a  cause  for  hostility. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  wars. 

That  war  is  dangerous  to  liberty  is  obvious  from  undenia- 
ble facts.  The  military'  system  is  throughout  a  system  of  ty- 
ranny, and  war  is  carried  or  by  a  course  of  tyrannical  and 
barbarous  proceedings.  Soldiers  and  seamen  are  often  flat- 
tered by  being  told  that  they  are  defender!  of  liberty,  that  they 
Jight  for  freedom  f  but  they  are  themselves  ilavet  and  not 
freemen,  and  they  are  made  the  instruments  of  destroying  or 
enslaving  other  people.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  govero- 
meots  were  once  republican  ;  but  "  military  idolatry"  involv- 
ed them  in  frequent  wars,  till  they  were  stript  of  freedom  and 
subjected  to  bondage.  The  evils  which  they  inflicted  on 
other  nations,  were,  in  the  course  of  events,  retaliated  oa 
themselves.  In  our  own  day  the  French  proclaimed  them- 
selves a  free  and  republican  people  ;  but  "military  idolatry" 
produced  a  succession  of  wars,  and  war  subjected  them  again 
to  despotism.  Indeed  all  the  despotism  and  slaven'  with 
which  the  world  has  been  affiicled,  have  been  the  Iruits  of 
war  and  "  mihiary  idolatry." 

Military  idolators  place  their  confidence,  not  io  the  Lord» 
but  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  tn  military  men,  niiljiaiy  measures,  and 
a  military  spirit.  Hence  military  principles  and  the  military 
spirit  are  cultivated  at  an  enormous  expense,  in  preference  to 
that  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of 
great  price."  In  our  own  country  "military  idolatry"  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
most  sacred  of  all  human  rights ;  and  men  are  actually  pvtn- 
iAed,  by  fines  or  imprisonments,  for  being  of  that  "  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,"  which  God  has  assured  us  is  so  pleasing  to 
bini.  If  a  man  conscientiously  declines  training,  to  learn 
the  art  of  homicide,  the  laws  expose  liim  to  peualtieB.  If 
such  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in 
tbe  dry  ? 
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In  time  of  war  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  and  the 
invasion  of  every  human  right,  are  deemed  lawful,  if  necessary 
to  success.  Some  have  their  properly  wrested  from  them  or 
destroyed,  by  the  armies  of  their  own  country  ;  others  are 
compelled,  contrary  to  (heir  inclinations  to  enter  the  military 
service  to  subject  themselves  as  slaves  to  military  task  masters, 
and  to  fight  as  they  are  bidden,  in  any  cause,  and  in  any  man- 
ner, which  may  be  required.  Those  whose  consciences  for- 
bid them  to  fight,  are  calumniated,  abused,  and  punished,  be- 
cause they  do  not  fall  down,  and  worship  the  splendid  image 
vhich  their  Nebuchadnezzar  has  set  up.  Should  "  military 
idolatry"  so  prevail  in  our  land  as  to  render  wars  frequent,  it 
IS  about  as  certain  that  we  shall  become  an  enslaved  nation, 
as  it  is  that  we  are  now  a  slave-holding  people.  Thus  we 
may  eat  the  fruit  of  our  own  ways. 
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The  following  account  is  from  Morton's  "  Life  of  Parsons," 
the  Missionary,  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 

^^  We  would  not  affirm  that  the  Sciotes  were  wise  in  rearing 
the  standard  of  Independence  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  Grecian 
straggle.  If  unwise,  they  certainly  paid  dear  for  their  folly. 
But  whatever  reflections  any  may  indulge  on  this  subject,  it  is 
plain  that  the  barbarities  of  the  Turks,  and  the  miseries  of  the 
Greeks,  were  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  guilt  and  wo. 

"The  Turks  landed  in  Scio,  in  April  1822.  Before  them  it 
was  the  garden  of  Eden ;  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness. 
The  city  of  Scio  was  burnt  and  destroyed.  The  flourishing  col- 
lege there,  the  hope  and  ornament  of  modern  Greece,  was  de- 
molished ;  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  given  to  the 
flames, — and  the  professors  and  students  slaughtered  or  driven 
into  exile.  Of  the  inhabitants,  more  than  25,000  were  put  to 
the  sword,  burned,  and  drowned,  or  perished  by  fatigue  or  by 
disease,  caught  from  the  infection  of  the  mangled  carcasses  which 
lay  in  the  streets.  More  than  41,000  were  sold  for  slaves. 
Many  of  these  were  ladies  of  distinction,  who  were  dragged  with 
ropes  around  their  necks,  over  the  ashes  and  ruins  of  their  own 
dwellings,  and  over  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  relatives,  in- 
to transport-ships,  to  be  carried  to  Smyrna  and  elsewhere,  and 
sold  into  hopeless  bondage.  Upwards  of  40  villages,  and  86 
churches,  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  A  number  of  suflering, 
starving  wretches  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  ^scaped  to  some  of  the  neighboring  islands.-' 
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Seldom  do  we  find  in  the  history  of  modern  wars  a  mom 
heart-rending  account  than  the  one  now  before  us.    It  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  horror  of  every  reader. 
But  we  know  not  that  any  thing  was  done  at  Scio  contrary  to 
the  Mahometan  usages  of  war,  and  little,  except  in  the  sale  of 
captives  for  slaves,  which  is  forbidden  by«  the  laws  of  war 
among  Christians.     The  slaughter  of  men  in  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon, at  Borodino,  Leipsic,  or  Waterloo,  was  much  greater 
than  at  Scio ;   and  if  we  take  into  view  the  vast  numbers  of 
the  wounded,  in  either  of  the  three  former  battles,  we   shall 
probably  find  that  the  degree  of  actual  suj9ering  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  when  Scio  was  swept  with  the  Turk- 
ish besom  of  destruction.     Yet  ip  all  such  battles  the  con- 
querors are  regarded  as  having  acquired  great  glory,  and  this 
glory  serves  as  a  stimulus,  to  multiply  wars  and  scenes  of  hor- 
ror and  devastation.     But  who  can  seriously  reflect  on  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  such  scenes,  without  resolving  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  abolish  a  custom,  which  spreads  such  dis- 
tress among  mankind  ?     And  how  awful  is  the  thought,  that 
millions  ot  human  beings  in  christian  countries  are  annually 
trained  for  instruments  of  human  wo ! 

As  the  Greeks  are  called  Christians,  and  the  Turks  Ma- 
liometans,  we  naturally  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  one  and  a  pre- 
judice agaiast  the  other.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  we  have 
imbibed  incorrect  ideas  of  the  oppressions  suffered  by  the 
Greejcs  prior  to  the  war.  The  Greeks  have  been  often  re- 
presented to  us,  as  enslaved  by  the  Turks.  But  from  the 
facts  related  of  Scio  it  may  appear,  that,  if  the  Greeks  were 
slaves  before  (heir  revolt,  they  had  more  indulgent  masters 
than  the  slaves  of  the  United  States.  Their  island  is  repre- 
sented, prior  to  the  invasion,  as  having  been  like  *'  the  garden 
of  Eden  ;"  they  bad  their  "  city,"  their  "  40  villages,"  their 
' "  86  churches,"  their  highly  respectable  "  college" — which 
had,  in  1820,  five  professors,  nine  instructers,  and  700  stu- 
dents. A  part  of  these  students,  too,  were  Turks,  receiving 
instruction  in  a  Greek  college!  Besides,  among  the  females 
who  were  taken  and  sold  for  slaves,  it  is  said  there  were 
"  many  ladies  of  distinction ; "  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
there  were  also  ''  many  men  of  distinction"  among  the  Greeks 
in  Scio.  Now  where,  among  the  American  slaves,  do  we  find 
such  evidences  of  liberty  and  happiness  f  Ought  we  then  to 
bestow  all  our  sympathies  on  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and  re- 
serve none  for  the  slaves  of  our  own  country  ?    Or  should  our 
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complaints  aDd  allegations  of  tyranny,  be  levelled  altogether 
against  Turks  and  other  foreigners  f  Besides,  when  we  say 
that  the  Greeks  had  just  cause  for  their  insurrection,  what 
does  this  imply  in  regard  to  our  slaves  ?  If  we  wish  our 
slaves  to  be  quiet  till  a  way  can  be  prepared  for  their  peacea- 
ble emancipation,  the  modes  of  instructing  them  should  be 
very  different  from  those,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed. 

The  miseries  inflicted  on  the  females  of  Scio,  should  lead 
the  mothers  and  daughters  in  our  land  to  consider,  whether 
their  influence  should  not  be  exerted  to  abolish  a  custom  which 
exposes  their  own  sex,  as  well  as  their  husbands  and  brothers, 
to  such  brutal  insults,  outrages  and  woes.  If  you  should  con- 
tinue to  be  charmed  by  the  military  epaulet  and  uniform^  and 
bestow  your  smiles  on  the  butchers  of  your  species — for- 
bearing to  employ  your  influence  to  bring  military  murder 
ioto  disrepute,  your  own  turn  may  come  to  be  "  dragged  with 
ropes  around  your  necks,  over  the  ashes  and  ruins  of  your 
own  dwellings,  and  over  the  bodies  of  your  slaughtered  rela- 
tives, into  transport-ships,"  to  go,  you  know  not  where — to 
suffer,  you  know  not  what. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  HORSES. 

In  a  late  Number  of  the  Missionary  Herald  we  have  an  in- 
teresting account  from  Mr.  Bingham,  of  his  journey  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza  and  Chili.  He  had  opportunity 
to  see  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  on  the  pampas  of  that 
country ;  and  in  speaking  of  these  *'  half  wild"  animals,  he 
furnishes  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

*«  I  was  told  an  anecdote  of  the  Horse,  which  I  was  at  first  slow 
to  believe ;  but  the  truth  of  which,  repeated  inquiries  left  me 
unable  to  doubt.  It  relates  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  when  liv- 
ing in  great  companies. 

«*  It  is  a  custom  with  the  estanciaros  to  leave  but  few  of  the 
males  in  their  original,  entire  state,  and  these  of  course  the  best 
These  by  a  kind  of  instinct  become  leaders  of  parties,  and  are 
implicitly  obeyed  and  followed  by  a  certain  fixed  number  or  fam- 
ily. It  frequently  occurs,  that  these  difierent  parties  come  in 
contact  with  each  other,  and  that  jealousy  and  pride  in  the  lead- 
ers,  cause  a  sanguinary  battle  betwixt  them.  The  battle  is 
wholly  confined  to  the  two  leaders ;  and  what  is  peculiar  is,  that 
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when  the  victory  ts  decided,  both  parties  follow  the  conqneror, 
rejecting  and  ^^tli^  the  Tanqoished,  who  lingen  in  sorrow 
iMhlnd. 

'^  I  was  told,  too,  that  instances  ottea  occur  where  the  Van- 
quished, spurred  on  bj  repeated  neglects  and  insults,  would,  after 
a  few  daj^s  renew  the  attack,  and  with  such  desperation  as  gara 
him  the  victory  The  whole  company  then  follow  their  new 
master,  as  they  did  their  former,  and  treat  tbe  newly  Tanqnisb- 
ed,  as  they  had  done  the  other  in  tlie  season  of  hit  humiliation. 

"  It  is  said  that  these  powerful  leaders  feel  not  only  a  pride, 
but  a  responsibility  of  atalioa,  and  will  defend  their  hmvm  from 
erery  foe,  and  the  young  colts  from  tigers,  wolves,  and  wild 
dogs,  which  oi^en  assail  them. 

**  There  is  a  majesty  and  grandeur  in  the  half  wild  horse  of  the 
pampas — with  his  long  mane  and  tail,  waving  like  war  banners  In 
the  wind,  of  which  one  cannot  fully  conceive  from  seeing  him  tn 
bis  domesticated  state.  By  taming  bim,  be  loses  mnch  of  bis 
orig^inal  dignity." 

Many  of  the  advocates  for  the  wars  of  nations,  bare  argued  ' 
from  the  hostilities  of  brutes  and  ittferior  animals,  that  it  ia 
the  design  of  Providence,  or  the  taw  of  nature,  that  wan 
should  exist  among  all  the  tribes  of  creation  in  this  lower 
vrorld.  Tbey  seem  to  be  willing  that  men  should  be  on  « 
level  with  tigers,  wolves,  and  hawks, — and  even  surpass  them 
ia  ferocity  and  works  of  carnage,  as  much  as  they  do  in  in- 
tellectual powers.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  when  brutes, 
once  wild,  become  domesiicated,  they  lose  in  s  great  degree 
their  natural  ferocity,  or  fighting  propensity  ;  and  it  may  be 
lioped  that  civjIizaiioD  and  Chrisiianity  will  have  as  great  an 
innuence  on  the  human  character.  Where  these  here  had 
their  proper  effect,  the  propensity  to  vrar  has  been  subdued. 

But  so  long  as  men  will  imitate  the  brutes,  and  decide  iheic 
controversies  by  violence,  it  is  desirable  that  iliey  should  se- 
lect for  examples  the  most  msgaanimous  and  noble  of  the  bru- 
tal tribes.  Tlie  Horse  confessedly  holds  a  high  rank  ;  let 
then  tbe  example  of  the  South  American  horses  be  duly  re- 
garded by  the  Kings  and  Chiefs  of  nations.  Fighting,  in- 
deed, is  at  best  a  barbarous  and  brutal  business ;  but  there  is 
^  BomGlhing  oC  comparative  magnanimity  in  the  horse  Chiefs— 
K  tibcy  do  not  c:(pose  the  lives  of  their  followers  in  their  quar* 
rels,  but  do  titeir  own  fighting.  How  much  less  disgraceful 
and  iujurious,  and  how  much  more  noble  is  this,  than  the 
general  conduct  of  Chiefs  among  men  t  In  a  horse  battle, 
one  or  two  at  most  are  injured ;  these  are  the  ones  who  make 
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tbe  war,  and  who  are  principally  interested  in  the  result. 
Their  subjects  are  not  exposed  to  harm  in  the  conflict ;  and 
when  that  is  over,  they  quietly  follow  the  conqueror,  as  their 
lawful  sovereign ;  and  he  freely  exposes  himself  to  perils,  and 
exerts  his  powers,  to  preserve  them  from  injury.  What  a 
savins  it  would  have  been  to  mankind,  if  the  quarrels  of  their 
Chiefs  had  been  decided  in  the  same  manner!  And  how 
much  beneath  the  Horse  has  been  the  conduct  of  contending 

*  Princes.  Instead  of  doing  their  own  fighting,  they  have  made 
dupes  and  slaves  of  their  subjects,  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
quarrels,  in  which  they  had  as  little  interest,  as  the  common 
horses  have  in  the  quarrels  of  their  Chieftains. 

If  the  nations  of  Christendom  will  not  regard  the  precepts 
of  their  religion,  and  if  their  rulers  will  still  settle  their  con-* 
troversies  like  brutes,  by  fighting,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
such  modes  of  warfare  should  be  adopted,  as  will  be  the  least- 
iojurious  to  the  nations  which  the  rulers  represent*  Unne-^ 
<  .      cessarily  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  men  is  inhuman  and  wicked, 

^  How  happy  it  would  have  been  for  the  people  of  England 
in  what  has  been  called  '^  The  Quarrel  between  the  Two 
Roses,"  for  the  British  crown,  had  the  claimants  possessed 
the  magnanimity  of  the  South  American  horses,  and  decided 
their  disptues  in  personal  combat,  with  an  understanding  that 
the  partisans  of  each  should  unite,  and  submit  to  the  con- 
queror !  How  many  myriads  of  lives  would  have  been  saved 
by  this  policy  !  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  in  respect 
to  nine  tenths  of  the  wars  which  have  occurred  between  the 
rulers  of  diflferent  nations.  Yet  such  has  been  the  delusion  of 
mankind  that  they  have  regarded  these  worse  than  brutal  wars, 
as  the  highway  to  glory  ! 

"Jealousy  and  pride  in  the  leaders"  are  said  to  cause  the 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  horses.  The  same  passions  will  ac- 
count for  the  battles  of  men  ;  and  as  men  regard  themselves 
as  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  horses,  they  surely  should 
not  sink  below  them  in  the  manner  of  settling  their  disputes. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  writer  will  not  be  suspected  of  a 
design  to  recommend  single  combat,  as  the  best  method  for 
settling  controversies  between  the  Chiefs  of  our  race.  He 
regards  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  by  which 
good  men  of  all  ranks  adjust  their  differences,  as  far  prefera- 
ble to  fighting  in  any  form.  He  cannot  however  but  feel  a 
kind  of  respect  for  the  horse  policy,  when  compared  with 
the  war  policy  of  Kings  and  Statesmen.     Its  mischiefs  must 
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be  comparatively  trifling,  and  it  is  far  less  beneath  the  dignity 
of  rational  beings.  It  is  surely  more  noble  and  magnanimous 
in  a  ruler  to  hazard  his  own  life  to  save  his  people  from  harm, 
than  to  sacriGce  their  liyes  and  happiness  to  his  own  avarice, 
revenge,  or  .ambition.  The  horse  Chiefs  are  noble  beings 
compared  with  the  Alexanders  of  our  race,  and  far  more  wor« 
thy  to  I\ave  their  names  enrolled  in  the  records  of  fame. 


EXCHANGE  OF  MILITARY  TROPHIES. 

In  several  numbers  of  this  work  we  have  made  remarks  on 
rrophies  of  Victory — the  barbarity  and  ill  effects  of  preserving 
h^m.  We  also  mentioned  the  extraordinary  exchange  of  cap- 
i«red  standards,  which  took  place  during  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain,  under  a  profession  of  friendship  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
Late  valuable  Address  of  Mr.  Ladd  to  the  Massachusetts  Peace  So- 
wiety,  he  brought  that  event  to  view  in  the  following  manner: — 

^^  There  is  one  other  circumstance,  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  which  I  mention,  not  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its  singu- 
larity. I  allude  to  the  interchange  of  captured  standards  between 
France  and  Spain, — a  bright  spot  in  the  vast  expan^^e  of  black- 
ness: which,  like  a  single  lamp  in  a  gloomy  sepulchre,  is  remark- 
able 'not  so  much  for  its  brilliancy,  as  for  the  contrast  which 
makes  darkness  visible.  O  if  all  the  nations  of  Christendom 
could  be  persuaded  to  follow  this  example, — if  all  the  trophies 
of  victory  in  the  world  should  be  heaped  together  in  one  vast 
pile  and  consumed,  we  might  safely  affirm,  that  never  a  burnt 
offeiing,  since  AbePs,  has  been  so  acceptable  to  the  God  of  peace ; 
and  that  such  a  peace  offering  is  only  surpassed  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Prince  of  peace  himself." 

This  is  strong  language,  but  not  too  strong,  if  we  only  admit 
what  the  orator  doubtless  intended,  that  the  proposed  sacrifice 
be  made  with  the  true  spirit  of  benevolence  and  peace.  The 
Doore  this  subject  shall  be  impartially  examined,  the  more  impor- 
tant the  sacrifice  must  appear  to  enlightened  men.  For  what 
can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  perpetuate  a  spirit  of  envy,  ar- 
rogance, and  malignity,  than  preserving  memorials  of  past  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  victory  ?  and  what  can  be  more  antichristian 
or  inhuman  ? 

When  a  bloody  quarrel  between  two  neighbors  has  been  ami- 
::ably  settled,  how  careful  should  each  of  them  be  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  other.  If  the  victor,  in  this  case,  should 
preserve  memorials  of  the  advantage  he  gained  in  the  battle,  it 
prould  be  justly  regarded  as  a  savage  policy,  directly  tending  to 
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future  quarrels.  If  sanguinary  conflicts  have  occurred  between 
good  men^  can  they,  after  reconciliation,  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
the  past  scenes?  Will  they  not  bewail  them,  and  wish  them 
buried  in  oblivion  ?  Whatever  advantages  may  have  resulted  to 
one  person  or  people  from  lighting  with  another,  the  conflict,  in 
itseli  considered,  must  be  regarded  as  deplorable.  Hence,  every 
mode  of  exulting  in  such  conflicts  may  justly  be  considered  as 
antichristian,  dishonorable,  inhuman,  and  pernicious. 

Should  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rulers  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  benevolence,  exchange  all  the 
trophies  which  each  has  taken  from  the  other,  it  would  be 
^uch  a  pledge  of  future  tranquillity  between  the  two  governments^ 
as  probably  would  never  be  violated.  If  the  same  policy  should 
be  extended  throughout  the  world,  the  nations  might  safely  ^^beat. 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  learn  war  no  more.'' 

How  much  more  noble  this  policy  would  be,  than  that  which 
has  been  for  ages  pursued !  The  popular  policv  of  Christiaii 
governments  has  long  been  just  what  might  naturally  be  expected 
of  difierent  bands  of  freebooters  and  pirates.  Not  only  have 
they  retained  and  exhibited  trophies  of  homicide  and  rapine,  but 
by  constant  preparations  for  war,  the  rulers  of  each  nation  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  rulers  of 
other  countries ;  that  they  regard  them  as  unprincipled  robbers, 
whose  professions  of  friendship  and  treaties  of  peace  afibrd  no 
security  ;  and  that  it  is  expected  of  them  that  they  will  violate 
all  such  professions  and  treaties  as  soon  as  they  shall  think  it  will 
be  for  their  advantage  to  indulge  their  lawless  propensities ! 

Yet  this  course  of  practical  and  unremitted  slander  of  one  gov- 
ernment against  another,  is  deemed  the  best  policy  for  preserving 
peace.  If  Christian  neighbors,  in  private  life,  were  to  adopt  this 
policy  for  keeping  peace  between  families,  they  might  justly  be 
suspected  of  mental  derangement,  were  it  not  that  insane  persons 
seldom  conduct  in  a  manner  so  irrational.  ,  Whether  the  rulers  of 
the  several  countries  form  their  opinions  of  one  another  from 
what  each  knows  of  himself,  I  cannot  affirm  ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  tbeir  want  of  mutual  confidence  brings  unreasonable  burdens 
on  their  subjects,  and  greatly  exposes  them  to  the  calamities  of 
war. 


EXERTIONS  TO  SAVE  A  SINGLE  LIFE* 

A  recent  newspaper  relates  the  humane  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  vicinity  of  Sacket's  Harbor,  to  save  a  little  boy  who 
had  been  lost.  About  500  people  assembled  for  the  search, 
which  proved  successful.  *'l  was  present,"  says  the  writer, 
^  when  the  dear  little  fellow  was  presented  to  his  now  overjoyed 
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larents.  It  was  a  scene  that  overcame  all  present.  We  received 
he  jojful  and  thankful  looks  of  the  parents,  dropped  the  tear  of 
oyous  sympathy,  and  departed  to  our  homes.^' 

This  account  reminded  me  of  an  occurence  which  happened 
learly  half  a  century  ago,  in  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  while 
1  was  residing  in  that  ^own.  A  child  was  lost  on  a  sabhath  mom- 
Dg  by  following  a  cow  a  small  distance  in^o  woodland.  Before 
lOon  a  great  part  of  the  men  and  boys  in  the  town  were  in  search 
}f  the  lost  child.  Not  finding  him  on  that  day,  the  news  spread 
ike  lightning  into  five  or  six  neighboring  towns ;  from  these,  great 
lumbers  came  to  aid  in  the  humane  search, — which  was  continu- 
ed from  day  to  day  for  nearly  a  week, — and  till  it  was  presumed 
he  child  was  dead.  Such  was  the  general  sympathy  and  concern, 
hat  men  of  every  rank  freely  exerted  themselves  to  save  the  life 
>f  one  little  child. 

Such  sympathies  and  exertions  are  honorable  to  human  nature. 
Vhat  then  should  be  the  exertions  of  a  people  to  prevent  a  war 
^bich  may  endanger  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  our  spe- 
ies  ?  When  the  people  of  any  country  see  their  rulers  inclined 
o  engage  in  war,  should  they  not  unitedly  express  their  concern, 
lod  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  an  inhuman  conflict  ?  Hut 
Jas !  what  difierent  beings  are  men  under  the  delusion  of  war- 
log  passions,  compared  with  what  they  are  at  other  times !  Thou- 
ands,  who  in  time  of  peace  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
o  save  a  single  life,  will  give  their  consent  to  war,  and  exert 
heir  powers  to  efiect  the  ruin  of  myriads  of  their  fellow  men ; 
md  if  successful,  they  will  for  years  exult  in  such  savage  acts  of 
riolence,  as  though  the  lives  of  men  were  of  no  more  value  than 
he  lives  of  grasshoppers ! 

As  an  instance  of  humane  exertions  to  save  a  single  life,  it  has 
ately  been  reported  in  a  newspaper,  of  Sir  Isaac  Coffin — a  na- 
ive of  this  country,  who  early  engaged  in  the  naval  service  of 
Britain,  that,  hearing  a  report  on  the  ship^s  deck  of  a  seaman  over- 
K>ard — ^^  The  Commander,  clothes  and  hat  on,  with  the  end  of  a 
leep-line  in  his  hand,  jumped  into  the  sea,  swam  to  him,  lashed 
he  line  to  his  person,  and  thereby  saved  his  life.^'  This  may 
>e  regarded  as  proof  that  the  Admiral  was  naturally  of  a  humane 
lisposition.  How  bewildering  then  is  the  influence  of  war  and 
;ustom,  on  persons  naturally  humane  and  amiable  !  This  same 
kdmiral  has  probably  many  a  time  exposed  himself  to  far  greater 
laogers,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  sink  or  blow  up  a  ship  of 
rar,  having  on  board  500  men,  each  of  whom  perhaps  had  a  life 
•f  as  much  worth,  as  that  of  the  seaman  be  so  nobly  saved.  Pro- 
bably, too,  this  Admiral  has  often  exulted  in  the  destruction  of 
housands  of  his  brethren,  destroyed  in  naval  engagements.  Must 
lot  that  be  an  abominable  custom,  which  can  thus  transform  amia^ 
»le  men,  and  dispose  them  to  act  a  part  so  barbarous  and  in* 
tuman  ? 
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The  exertions  of  Huipane  Societies,  to  de?ise  means  and  en- 
courage exertions  to  save  the  lives  of  individuals,  when  exposed 
to  perish,  are  truly  laudable.  They  have  awarded  premiums  ofcon- 
fiiderable  value  to  men  who  exposed  their  own  lives  to  imminent 
perils  to  save  others  from  a  watery  grave.  Yet  perhaps  many 
worthy  members  of  such  societies,  intluenced  by  the  delusions  of 
custom  and  hostile  passions,  have  been  the  promoters  of  neediess 
wars,  which  occasioned  the  untimely  death  of  half  a  million  of 
their  brethren — and  perhaps  half  of  these  were  their  own  coun- 
trymen !  Is  it  not  then  wonderful  that  men  of  humane  dispositions 
can  be  so  solicitous,  in  time  of  peace,  to  save  the  life  of  one  man, 
and  yet,  in  time  of  wac»  can  sacrifice  the  lives  of  myriads  with- 
out pity  and  without  remorse  !  The  power  of  delusion  must  be 
great  which  can  dispose  worthy  men  to  act  a  part  so  inconsistent, 
and  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  dictates  of  philanthropy. 

We  freely  admit,  that  it  is  laudable  for  men  to  associate,  for 
demising  and  executing  means  to  save  individuals,  who  may  be 
exposed  to  perish  .by  the  natural  elements,  water,  wind^  or  fire; 
but  can  it  be  less  important  to  save  men  from  perishing  by  the 
hurricanes  of  human  lusts  and  passions  ?  Two  things  have  operat- 
ed as  obstacles  to  a  union  for  this  purpose.  Wars,  like  tornadoes 
or  earthquakes,  have  been  regarded  as  unavoidable  by  human 
exertions ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  species,  it  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  more  glorious  '^  to  destroy  men^s  lives  than  to  save 
them  !  '^  Hence  the  greatest  murderers  have  been  the  most  hon- 
ored men  of  our  race  !  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
wars  of  men  result  from  human  opinions  and  human  volitions. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  human  control.  Let  opin- 
ion be  corrected  ;  let  the  prevention  of  wars  and  fighting  be- 
come the  object  of  human  ambition  and  praise,  as  hostile  and 
desolating  enterprises  have  heretofore  been,  then  wars  will  soon 
cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  For  this  purpose,  let  all  benevo- 
lent men  unite ;  let  those  honors  which  have  been  confer- 
red on  the  destroyers  of  men's  lives,  be  in  future  bestowed  on 
those  who  shall  save  them, — and  let  the  robberies  and  mur- 
ders licensed  by  princes,  be  regarded  with  as  much  abhorrence 
as  is  now  felt  towards  the  unlicensed  depredations  or  homicides 
of  freebooters,  bucaniers,  and  assassins.  Rulers  will  then  soon 
perceive,  that  national  controversies  can  be  adjusted  without  a 
resort  to  the  barbarian's  tribunal.  But  as  long  as  Christians  shall 
be  educated  in  the  belief,  that  the  works  of  military  murder,  ra- 
pine, and  devastation,  are  more  worthy  of  praise  than  works  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  beneficence,  and  so  long  as  the  horrid 
atrocities  of  pirates  are  deemed  necessary,  just,  and  honorable, 
when  licensed  or  perpetrated  by  Christian  rulers ;  so  long  it  may 
be  expected  that  wars  will  frequently  ravage  the  countries  of 
Christendom,  and  of  the  world. 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  FRIEm)* 

I  have  never  been  more  clearly  sensible  than  of  late,  that  the 
cause  of  Peace  is  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  that  all  who  are  prop- 
erly engaged  in  the  work  of  peace  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  His  work  was  to  bring  man  into  peace  with  his  Maker — 
peace  with  his  own  conscience — peace  with  his  fellow-men  in 
the  truth.  And  just  so  far  as  his  spirit  does  prevail,  just  so  far 
will  war  be  done  away.  Where  war  prevails,  there  Christianity 
does  not — where  Christianity  prevails,  war  cannot. 

I  feel  thankful  for  the  increasing  light  that  is  spreading  among 
mankind  on  this  subject,  and  I  bless  in  my  feelings  ail  who  are 
properly  engaged  in  the  good  work.  I  know  their  ^ause  is  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  must  eventually  succeed.  1  do  believe  the 
time  is  approaching  that  men  will  every  where  see  that  they 
must  renounce  all  pretences  to  Christianity  or  renounce  war.  An 
anecdote  occurs  to  my  mind,  which,  may  be  you  \iBye  seen,  but 
it  is  so  pleasing  to  me  I  will  transcribe  it. 

^^  The  celebrated  and  pious  John  Wesley,  in  the  course  of  liis 
voyage  to  America,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise  in  the  cabin  of 
Gen.  Oglethorpe,  Governor  of  Georgia,  with  whom  he  sailed, 
stepped  in  to  inquire  the  cause  of  it ;  on  which  the  General  im- 
mediately addressed  him — ^  Mr.  Wesley,  you  must  excuse  me, 
1  h^ve  met  with  a  provocation  too  serious  to  bear.  You  know 
the  only  wine  I  drink  is  Cyprus,  and  it  agrees  with  me  the  best 
of  any,  I  therefore  provided  myself  with  several  dozen  of  it,  and 
this  villain,  Grinaldi,  (his  foreign  servant,  who  was  present  and 
almost  dead  with  fear)  has  drank  up  the  whole  of  it.  But  I  will 
be  revenged  on  him.  I  have  ordered  him  to  be  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  to  be  carried  to  the  man-of-war,  that  sails  with  us. 
The  rascal  should  have  taken  care  how  he  used  me  so,  for  1  nev- 
er forgive  I'  '  Then  I  hope.  Sir,'  said  Wesley,  looking  very 
calmly  at  him,  'you  never  sin.'  The  General  was  confounded  at 
the  reproof,  and  putting  hi^  hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  bunch 
of  keys  which  he  threw  at  Grinaldi,  saying,  '  there,  villain !  take 
my  keys,  and  behave  better  for  the  future.' " 

P.  S. 


DYING  SPEECH  OF  A  MURDERER. 


"George  Manly,  a  murderer,  was  executed  at  Wicklow,  in 
Ireland,  1738.  Having  behaved  in  a  strange  and  undaunted 
manner,  he  made  the  following  curious  speech  at  the  tree :— - 
"  My  friends,  you  assemble  to  see — what  ?— a  man  take  a  leap 
into  the  abyss  of  death.     Look,  and  you  shall  see  me  go  with  as 
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much  courage  as  Curtius,  when  he  leaped  into  the  gulf  to  save 
his  country  from  destruction.  What,  then,  will  you  see  of  me? 
You  say,  that  no  man  without  virtue  can  be  courageous.  YouMl 
say,  I  have  killed  a  man ;  Marlborough  killed  his  thousands,  and 
Alexander  his  millions.  Marlborough,  and  Alexander,  and  many 
others,  who  have  done  the  like,  are  famous  in  history  for  great 
men,  but  1  killed  one  solitary  man  !  aye,  that's  the  case;  I  killed 
one  solitary  mail!  I  am  a  little  murderer,  and  must  be  hanged. 
Alarlborough  and  Alexander  plundered  countries— they  were 
great  men.  I  ran  in  debt  with  the  ale  wife — I  must  be  hanged ! 
Now,  my  friendp,  I  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  two  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  myself;  but  these  were  men  of 
former  days.  Now  PlI  speak  a  word  of  some  of  the  present  days. 
How  many  men  were  lost  in  Italy  and  upon  the  Rhine,  during 
the  last  war,  for  setting  a  king  in  Poland  ?  But  both  sides  could 
not  be  in  the  i*ight — they  were  g^eat  men  ;  but  I  killed  a  solitary 
man — Pm  a  little  fellow.  The  king  of  Spain  takes  our  ships, 
plunders  oiir  merchants,  kills  and  tortures  our  men,  but  what  of 
all  that  ?  What  he  does  is  good — he''s  a  great  man — he  is  cloth- 
ed in  purple — his  instruments  of  murder  are  bright  and  shining, 
mine  was  but  a  rusty  gun — and  so  much  for  comparison.  Now  I 
would  fain  know»  what  authority  there  is  in  scripture  for  a  rich 
man  to  murder,  to  plunder,  to  torture,  and  ravage  whole  coun- 
tries ;  and  what  law  it  is  that  condemns  a  poor  man  to  death  for 
killing  a  ^^olitary  man,  or  for  stealing  a  solitary  sheep  to  feed  his 
family.  But  bring  the  matter  closer  to  our  country.  What  is 
the  difference  between  running  in  a  poor  man's  debt,  and  by  the 
power  of  gold,  or  any  other  privilege,  preventing  him  from  ob- 
taining his  right,  and  clapping  a  pistol  to  a  man's  breast,  and  tak- 
ing from  him  his  purse  ?  Yet  the  one  shall  thereby  obtain  a 
coach,  and  honors,  and  titles,  &c. — the  other,  what  ? — a  cart  and 
a  rope.  From  what  I  have  said,  my  brethren,  you  may,  perhaps, 
imagine  1  am  hardened  ;  but  believe  me,  I  am  fully  convinced  of 
my  follies,  and  acknowledge  the  just  judgment  of  God  has  over- 
taken me.  1  have  no  hopes  but  from  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer, 
who  I  hope  will  have  mercy  on  me,  as  he  knows  murder  was  far 
from  my  heart,  and  what  I  did  was  through  rage  and  passion,  be- 
ing provoked  thereto  by  the  deceased.  Take  warning,  my  dear 
comrades.  Think  !  O  think  !  what  would  I  not  now  give,  that  I 
had  lived  another  life  !" 


THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

"  The  sun  had  disappeared  beneath  the  flood. 
The  watchful  sentinels  with  weary  tread. 
Measured  the  waning  of  the  day  of  blood. 
And  careless  trod  among  the  unburied  dead. 
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The  grass  is  wet,  but  not  with  wholesome  dew, 

Its  verdure  blushes  deep  with  humaQ  gore, 

And  friends  aud  foes  promiscuously  strew 

This  silent  bed,  at  enmity  no  more. 

How  few  of  all  who  met  with  deadly  zeal, 

Knew  well  the  causes  of  conflicting  pride  ! 

Ah,  fewer  still  could  personally  feel. 

The  hatred  which  had  laid  them  side  by  side ! 

I  pity  such  by  hard  condition  led. 

To  be  the  passive  instruments  of  power; 

Who  sell  their  lives  and  liberty  for  bread. 

To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  hour. 

No  one  so  mean  of  all  the  brave  who  die. 

But  calls  some  sympathizing  sorrow  forth ; 

Small  is  the  share  of  grief  that  meets  the  eye, — 

Unnoticed  falls  the  tear  for  humble  worth. 

Few  see  the  father  bending  o^er  the  son, 

The  sole  sad  prop  on  which  his  age  depended  ; 

The  helpless  widow  wandering  alone. 

And  thousand  houseless  orphans  unbefriended ! 

O  could  the  wail  of  orphans  reach  his  ear. 

Or  could  he  feel  a  parentis  agony. 

And  see  the  widowed  mother^s  helpless  tear, 

The  sure  and  dreadful  price  of  victory  ; 

O  could  the  ambitious  once  approach  and  view, 

The  desolation  his  ambition  made, 

Methinks  some  milder  method  he^d  pursue. 

And  quit  forever  war^s  unhallowed  trade. 

O  when  shall  justice  guide,  and  wisdom  light. 

And  mercy  to  the  great  her  rays  impart ! 

A  splendid  victory  proves  no  conqueror  right, 

And  worlds  can  never  heal  one  broken  heart. 

What  is  a  nations  Honor,  if  the  price 

Is  individual  peace  and  happiness  ? 

And  what  is  Glory,  if  her  temple  rise 

Upon  the  base  of  national  distress ! 

Then  if  the  certain  fruits  of  war  be  wo. 

And  the  destruction  of  domestic  bliss, 

Ungathered  let  the  warrior^s  laurels  g^ow. 

They  must  be  poisonous  in  a  soil  like  this.^' 

We  received  the  above  lines  in  the  form  we  have  inserted 
them,  with  the  signs  of  quotation ;  but  who  was  their  author, 
and  whether  they  have  been  before  published,  are  qoestioos  we 
«re  unable  to  answer. 


Death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 


DEATH  OP  THE  EMPEROR  AtEXANDIB. 

On  tbe  iBt  of  December  1825,  the  Emperor  Aleiander  cloaed 
Ilia  earthly  career,— an  admonitioD  to  meo  of  every  rank,  that  : 
death  may  arrest  ihem  at  ao  unexpected  hour.  The  news  of  this 
eveot  excited  a  variety  of  fears  and  hopes, — fears  in  many  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  soon  be  ioterrupted, — and  hopes 
in  some  (hat  the  successor  of  Alexander  would  commence  hostil- 
ities OD  the  Turks  lo  favor  of  the  Greelis — a  step  which,  in  itf 
consequences,  might  involve  half  the  nations  of  the  wotid  in  a 
aang.uinary  cooflict.  Since  Nicholas  has  been  proclaimed  Em- 
peror, he  has  aooounced  the  inlention  of  maiotaining  the  friendly 
relations  formed  by  his  brother,  aod  of  pursuing  tbe  same  policy 
for  the  preserratioD  of  peace.  This  avowal  has  diminished  tbe 
fears  and  hopes  which  were  excited  by  tbe  death  of  Alexander. 

Very  different  opinions  hnve  been  entertained  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  since  he  published  the  Holy  Alliance.  This  might  nat- 
urally have  been  anticipated,  from  Ihe  unusual  form  of  that  League, 
and  from  the  diversity  of  interests,  passions,  and  prejudices  which 
existed  in  Russia,  and  among  the  many  nations  with  which'  she 
iras  connected.  In  our  o.wn  country,  what  contradictory  opinions 
iiBve  been  Entertained  and  expressed,  of  the  cliaracter  and  policy 
of  each  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States !  Similar  to  this 
has  been  the  inQuence  of  party  and  prejudice  in  all  countries. 
The  probability  is,  that  Alexander  fared  like  a  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  having  bis  worth  overrated  by  one  party  and 
undervalued  by  another.  Vi'ii  consenting  to  the  unpopular-~.and 
and  as  we  believe  unchristian  policy  of  the  Austrian  invasion  of 
Naples,  and  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
imputed  principally  to  bis  dread  of  another  Revolutionary  hurri- 
cane like  that  of  the  French ; — which,  in  its  progress  and  conse- 
quences, shooli  to  their  foundaiions  all  Ihe  governments  of  Europe, 
caused  Ihe  destruction  of  several  millions  of  men,  and  filled  the 
world  with  dismay.  There  were  doubtless  many  things  in  tbe 
conduct  of  Alexander  which  may  justly  be  censured,  but  our 
own  government  and  the  governments  of  Europe,  have  beea  ixa- 
pressed  with  the  idea,  that  his  policy  was  paci6c,  and  that  he 
aimed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  European  wars.  In  Ihe  in- 
structions of  our  government  lo  our  Minister  in  Russia,  May  1 825, 
which  have  been  recently  puhlished,  and  which  had  for  their 
object  to  persuade  the  Emperor  lo  exert  his  influence  with  the 
Kbig  of  Spain,  to  piit  an  end  lo  the  war  between  Spain  and  her 
American  colonies,  Alexander's  "  devotion  to  peace"  is  particu- 
larly mentioned,  and  it  is  expressly  said,  that  '^  no  power  has  dis- 
played more  solicitude  for  the  repose  of  the  world  than  Russia.'' 
See  Mr.  Clays  letltr  to  Mr,  MiddWum, 
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9E1ITIMENTS  AVOWED  BY  PRESIDENT  ADAMS. 

Ik  a  late  Message  of  the  President  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
taitives,  aasiyning  reasons  for  sending  Ministers  to  the  Congress  of 
Yaoama,  we  have  the  following  passages : — 

*'  It  may  he  that  in  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  no  other  op- 
portunity 80  favorahle  will  be  presented  to  the  goyemmeat  of 
the  United  States,  to  subserve  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  dispense  the  promised  blessings  of  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind,  to  promote  the  prevalence  in  future  ages  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  man,  as  will  now  be  placed  in  their 
power  by  participating  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress.^' 

Having  mentioned  the  objects,  which  may  be  discussed  at  Pa- 
nama, the  treaty  formerly  made  with  Prussia  for  the  abolition  of 
privateering,  and  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  that  treaty, 
the  President  further  observes, — 

^  if  it  be  true,  that  the  noblest  treaty  of  peace  ever  mentioned 
in  history  is  that,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  were  bound  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  sacrificing  their  own  children,  became  it  wob 
ttipuiated  in  favor  of  human  tuUure^  I  cannot  exaggerate  to  myself 
the  unfading  glory  with  which  these  United  States  will  go  forth 
in  the  memory  of  future  ages,  if  by' their  friendly  counsel,  by  their 
moral  influence,  by  the  power  of  argument  and  persuasion  alone, 
they  can  prevail  on  the  American  nations  at  Panama,  to  stipulate 
by  general  agreement  among  themselves,  and  so  far  as  any  of 
them  may  be  concerned,  the  perpetual  abolition  of  private  war 
upon  the  ocean." 

Such  sentiments  become  the  ruler  of  a  Christian  people,  and 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  enlightened  friends  of  justice  and  human- 
ity in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Carthaginians,  ignorant 
of  the  true  God,  sacrificed  their  children,  as  acceptable  offerings 
to  an  imaginary  deity.  By  privateering  and  maritime  depreda- 
tion, the  Christian  nations  have  sacrificed  their  children  to 
Avarice,  Ambition,  or  Revenge.  Gelon  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  abolishing  the  Carthaginian  sacrifices.  But  should  our  Pros- 
Ident  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  privateering,  or  ^^  private 
"ifar  on  the  ocean,"  he  will  be  entitled  to  gpreater  praise  than 
Gelon ;  for  the  practice  of  Christians,  in  sacrificing  their  children} 
Is  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  Gelon  caused  to  be  abolished. 
It  violates  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  their  own  religion, — the 
plainest  dictates  of  moral  justice^^authorizes  the  indulgence  of  the 
worst  passions,  and  is  in  fact  more  injurious  than  unlicensed 
piracy.  I  say  more  injurious,  because  just  such  crimes  and  misn 
chiefs,  as  are  censured  in  bucaniers  arc  perpetrated  by  privateers- 
m^n,  with  the  applause  of  governments  and  nations  /  Indeed,  pri- 
vateering is  the  government  school  of  piracy,  in  which  rapine 
and  murder  are  licensed  and  taught. 
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350  Letters  to  a  Clergyman,  by  Captain  Tkrvtk. 

The  avowal  of  sucli  scntimcoU  Had  wishes  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  mny  Icail  the  nilera  of  other  uatioiia  to  reflect;  and 
proper  rejection  will  hasten  the  desired  result.  WheD  Cbri^tJaD 
rolers  shaM  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  sciences  of  phiinoihropy, 
justice,  and  religion,  as  to  perceive,  that  the  chief  of  a  band  i^ 
pifHtes,  and  the  ciiief  of  a  nation,  stand  on  etjual  ground,  lu  to  a 
right  to  authorize  maritime  depredation,  the;  will  soon  gee,  that 
the  nhole  sjiitem  of  war,  as  nsaallj'  practised,  is  but  u  Hyslem  of 
injustice,  robberv,  and  homicide,  and  that  hatred  and  love  are 
not  more  opposed  to  each  other,  than  the  spirit  of  war  aud  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel. 


LETTERS  TO  A  CLeRSriUN,  BV  CAPTAIN  THBUSB. 

MiKv  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  "Letter  to  the  King,  by 
Thomas  Thrush,  on  resigning  his  otiice  as  a  Captain  in  the  Urit- 
ish  Navy."  The  editor  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  gratefully  ac- 
knoivledge>>,  tlint  he  has  received  front  Caplaiu  Thrush  his  pam- 
phlet, entitled  '*  Observations  ou  the  Causes  and  Ei^vils  of  War; 
its  Unlawlulness;  and  the  Means  and  Cerlaioly  of  iU  Extinction, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Friend."  On  examining  the 
pamphlet  il  appears,  that  the  "  Friend"  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Eftabiished  Church,  who  had  written  to  Captain  Thrush,  and  had 
also  given  his  consent  that  the  Captain  should  answer  "  through 
the  aicdium  of  the  press.*'  The  letters  are  six  in  number. 
"I,  Llroductory ;  II.  On  the  alleged  causes  of  war;  III.  On 
the  real  causes  of  war  ;  IV.  On  the  physical  evils  of  war  ;  V. 
and  VI.  On  the  moral  evils  of  war."  These  Letters  display  the 
amiable  spirit  and  intelligence  which  characterized  the  ^'Letter 
to  the  King."  As  the  author  did  not  complete  his  design  in  these 
Letters,  encouragement  was  given  of  another  pamphlet.  It  is 
intended  in  future  Numbers  to  give  more  extracts  from  the  Let- 
ters than  we  have  room  for  in  this.  We  shall,  however,  give  ft 
specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  work  from  the  "Introducto- 
ry Letter,"  and  we  hope  it  will  be  read  with  sttenlioa  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  our  country, 

"  One  great  end  aod  view  of  Chriet^s  being  sent  into  the  world 
appears  to  have  been,  to  establish  the  reign  of  universal  peace 
ititd  righteousness,  ^  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.' 

"  The  noble  work  which  our  Lord  began,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Christians,  as  his  servants,  but  more  espediilly  of  Clirlstian  mio- 
Islers,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  labor  to  accomplish.  '  Forgetting 
tbose  things  which  are  behind,'  the  past  ages  of  gross  darkoem, 
they  are  to  'reach  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before,'  the 
establishment  of  the  reign  of  Christ  Considering  you  and  all 
Christian  ministers  as  huabandmen  in  the  vineyard  of  peace,  t 
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otkt  yoa  a  more  beoeToleDt  or  apostolic  with,  than  that 
tte  Lord  of  the  Tioeyard  may  enable  yoa  ^  to  render  Mm  the 
£nits.'    If,  my  dear  Sir,  we  ask,  what  fruits  of  ^  peace  on  earth' 
liave  the  ministers  of  either  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  or  the  Pro- 
tesfant  churches  to  show  to  the  Lord  at  his  coming ;  the  an- 
swer is,  NONE ;  and  that  in  all  these  charches  men  called  Chris- 
tians have  every  where   been  slaughtering  each  other  with  a 
liarbarity  not  exceeded  by  Mohammedans  or  Pagans;  and  the 
ministers  of  Christ  have  dot  only  offered  up  prayers  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  brethren,  but  on  the  altars  of  the  Prince  of 
peace  have — following  the  practice  of  pagan  Rome,  hallowed  the 
banners  of  war.     Christians,  instead  of  ceasing  to  learn  war,  with 
a  refinement  exceeding  that  of  pagans,  erect  colleges  to  instruct 
youth  in  the  art  and  science  of  human  destruction  upon  mathemat- 
ical and  scientilic  principles;  and  Christian  parents,  at  least  many 
of  them,  instead  of  imbuing  the  minds  of  their  children  with 
pacific  principles,  are  anxious  to  place  them  in  those  seminaries, 
as  the  high  road  to  wealth  and  honor.    They  appear  to  forget 
that  a  reward  of  a  more  excellent  natare  is  reserved  for  those 
who  '  labor  for  peace.' " 

Is  it  not  humiliating  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  shoald  have 
need  to  be  told,  by  a  man  who  has  spent  his  days  in  naval  ser-  ' 
▼ice,  that  war  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion  f 


A  JEW's  PROOr  THAT  JESUS  WAS  NOT  THE  MESSIAH. 

In  September  1820,  at  Falmouth  in  England,  a  popular  preach- 
er was  about  to  deliver  a  sermon  ^*  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.''  Prior  to  the  meeting 
the  following  paper  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  church,  where 
the  jneetlng  was  to  be  held  : — 

^^  Our  Messiah,  when  he  comes,  will  establish  a  system  of  mer- 
cy, and  peace,  and  kindness  upon  earth  ;  while  among  you,  Chris- 
tians, nothing  but  disputes,  animosities,  and  cruelties  mark  your 
passage  through  the  world.  Possibly  your  religion  sanctions 
these  things ;  ours  does  not ;  for,  with  us,  the  goodness  and  be- 
neficence, alone^  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  constitute  their  grand  au- 
thorit}',  and  proclaim  aloud  their  emanation  from  a  good  and  be- 
neficent God.  We  want  no  better,  we  expect  no  better,  until 
Messiah  shall  indeed  come.  Then,  if  the  prophets  of  our  sacred 
▼olume  speak  true,  the  conduct  of  man  towards  his  fellows  will 
be  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  now.  ^  Every  man  shall  then  sit 
nnder  his  own  vine  and  under  his  figtree.  Nation  shall  no  longer 
lifl  up  his  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more :  but  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  the  wolf 
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and  the  lamb  feed  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  V 
Has  this  happy  period,  this  golden  era  of  public  peace  and  pri- 
vate love,  ever  yet  been  witnessed  ?  Speak  candidly,  Christtans  I 
has  it  once  been  seen  through  the  lapse  of  1800  years?  Tour 
brother  in  the  dust.  Zecher  Lachorgah.'^ 

«  Tizri  6823." 

This  remarkable  paper  was  copied  by  Captain  Thrash,  Into 
one  of  his  Letters  to  a  Clergyman.  He  says  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  •'  by  a  Jew,  resident  in  Falmouth." 

Of  all  the  arguments  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  not  the  predicted 
Messiah,  perhaps  there  never  was  one  more  forcible  than  that 
which  is  now  before  us.  That  wars  should  ceasje  and  peace 
prevail  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  were  events  as  clearly 

Eredicted,  as  his  birth  and  ministry ;  but  more  than  1 800  years 
ave  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  yet  the 
bappy  days  of  ^^  peace  on  earth"  have  not  been  witnessed  !  Nay, 
daring  a  considerable  portion  of  that  period,  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom have  been  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  people  on  earth ; 
and  they  have  not  been  surpassed  by  either  Mahometans,  Pagans, 
or  Savages,  in  learning  war,  and  in  their  love  of  military  glory. 
Now  what  answer  can  be  given  to  the  argument  of  the  Jew, 
.which  will  not  Imply  that  people  in  general,  who  have  called 
themselves  Christians,  have  been  either  apostates  from  the  reli- 
gion of  Jeans  Christ,  or  ignorant  of  its  spirit  and  precepts  f 

The  Jews  who  have  not  believed  in  Jesus,  and  have  lived  in 
expectation  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  have  accounted  for  the  long 
delay  of  his  appearing,  on  •the  ground  of  their  own  'tran^res- 
sions,  or  the  sins  of  their  forefathers ;  and  surely  Christians  have 
no  better  ground  than  this,  on  which  to  account  for  the  delay  of 
the  promised  event,  when  ^^  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more." 
During  a  great  part  of  the  1800  years  since  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
the  Jews  have  been  persecuted  by  Christians  for  their  rejection 
of  him  as  the  Messiah.  Yet  this  very  conduct,  and  the  wan  of 
Christians  with  each  other,  and  their  wars  with  Pagans  and  Ma- 
hometans, have  been  a  practical  denial  of  the  ^^Lord  that  bought 
them,"  or  of  the  benign  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  perhaps  more 
t:riminal  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  than  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews. 
Indeed  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Christians  has  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  coniirm  the  Jews  in  their  unbelief,  and  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  Heathens  and  Mahometans  against  the  Christian 
religion.  The  errors  which  justify  war  are  fundamental ;  for 
they  discard  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  system.  Strip  Christianity 
of  its  distinguishing  features,  meekness,  forbearance,  love,  and 
peace,  and  what  have  we  remaining  worthy  of  peculiar  admira- 
tion or  esteem  ?  The  Gospel  indeed  opens  a  way  of  pardon  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;   but  it  promises  these  blessings  to  the 
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pure  in  heart,  the  meek,  the  mercifbl,  and  the  peace-maker.  It 
doei  not|  like  Paganism  and  Mahometanism,  encourage  the  calti- 
vation  and  faida^^ence  of  the  paseions  of  hatred  and  strife,  bj 
pmrnises  of  fatore  glory  and  blessedness.  Tet  if  the  Jew*,  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  Heathens,  were  to  form  their  opinions  of 
Chiistlanitj  from  the  practice  of  Christian  nations,  th*;  freqoencj 
cf  their  wars,  their  expensiye  preparations  for  destroying  one 
another,  and  the  unbounded  applauses  which  the j  give  to  military 
Ben ;  they  would  naturally  suppose,  that  the  Messiah  was  a  re- 
nowned military  chieflain,  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
perfect  mankind  in  the  science  of  human  slaughter,  and  that  the 
^iiit  of  violence  is  the  spirit  of  his  religion  !  But  when  these 
anbelieving  nations  are  told,  that  the  Christian  Messiah  ^came 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,''  that  he  w|M  ^  meek 
fnd  lowly  of  heart,"  forbearing  and  forgiving,  and  that  he  re- 
quired all  his  disciples  to  be  ofthe  same  spirit — not  even  render- 
ii^  eyil  for  evil ;  what  opinion  must  they  form  of  Christian  na- 
Joos  ?  Must  they  not  regard  them  as  the  most  deluded  or  the 
nost  hypocritical  of  all  the  human  race  ? 


REHARKABLE  FACTS* 


Dmthi  imd  Desertions  — ^^  From  a  return  lately  presented  to  the 
Hoose  of  Representatives,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  detuhs 
Id  the  army  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  years,  ending 
the  SOth  of  September  last,  was  -        -        -        611. 

The  number  of  ietern'ofu  for  the  same  time      -       2541." 


Total    3162. 
From  this  account  it  is  very  evident  that  American  freemem^ 
when  subjected  to  military  slavery^  are  apt  to  be  discontented 
with  their  condition.     Happy  it  will  be  for  the  world  when  this 

rdles  of  slavery  shall  have  been  abolished.    If  half  our  army 
^desert  in  three  years,  the  expense  of  recruiting  must  he 
fleet* 

nU  Bsamese  War.  The  newspapers  represent  that  of  4000 
Borwean  troope  employed  in  this  war,  1700  died  in  hospitals : — 
that  tne  destruction  of  human  life  in  the  course  ofthe  war  has  been 
;  and  that  Mr.  Hume  has  said  in  Parliament,  ^  All  this 
for  the  little  island  of  Charpourie,  which  produced  not  a  far- 
ftlng  of  revenue — and  for  the  plunder  of  an  individual  belonging 
Is  one  of  the  British  boats,  by  a  native  whom  the  government  of 
Amcan  were  as  anxious  to  hang  as  the  British  were !'' 

Reflecting  on  the  course  pursued  by  Britain  in  India,  reminded 
aM  of  what  has  been  sdd  by  one  of  our  countrymen  of  the  Ro- 
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mans : — ^^  The  Romans  commeDced  tbeir  career  na  robben,  and 
when  they  rose  from  tbeir  petty  viliany  of  a  single  murder  to  tlie 
aplendid  heroism  of  slaughtering  millions,  they  continued  the 
same  policy,  enlarged  from  the  plunder  of  a  neighboring  village 
to  the  i^ggrandizement  of  tbeir  empire  by  the  sabjectioo  of 
Kingdoms.''  Tudor^s  Letters  on  the  Eoitem  Staler. 

We  are  g^iered  to  find  that  such  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
people  who  have  inhabited  the  country  of  our  ancestors ;  and, 
tirior  to  the  Burmese  war.  we  had  hoped  that  the  ancient  policy 
nad  been  abandoned  by  the  government  of  that  favored  land 
The  ro66er  policy  ultimately  ruined  the  Roman  empire;  and 
should  it  much  longer  be  persisted  in  by  Britain,  it  will  unques- 
tionably ruin  her  empire  in  India,  if  not  in  Europe  and  eveiy 
part  of  the  world. 

Gemnu  Simonds,  in  his  history  of  Switzerland,  says,  that  Ger- 
aan  existed /our  centuries  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  wn 
then  annexed  to  Schwy tz ;  and  that  ^  during  the  whole  period  oC 
the  republic  of  Gersau,  no  instance  occurred  of  an  individual 
punished  for  any  crime." 

Declarations  of  War,  In  the  14  th  century,  167  Lords  and  Prin* 
ces  combined  for  a  war  on  Switzerland  ;  and  in  the  course  of  two 
days  67  distinct  Declarations  of  war  were  received  by  the  Swiss  t 

Simonds, 

At  that  period,  each  Lord  or  Baron  was  supposed  to  have  th^ 
right  of  waging  war,  just  as  an  Emperor  or  King  is  supposed  U^ 
possess  such  a  right  in  our  day  ;  and  the  opinion  in  the  formed 
case  was  as  well  founded  as  in  the  latter.  The  progress  of  ligh^ 
has  shown  that  a  Nobleman  has  no  more  right  to  wage  war  thafm 
a  peasant ;  and  it  will  hereafter  show  the  same  in  regard  to 
Kings  and  Emperors. 

Extraordinary  Delusions,    Between  the  years  1345  and   1349^ 
^^  a  frightful  plague  was  sweeping  away  one  third  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Switzerland/' — ^^  By  a  strange  accumulation  of  wo  the 
country  was  shaken  by  earthquakes  of  unexampled  violence  and 
duration." — "  An  active  persecution  of  the  Jews  being  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  best  means  of  propitiating  Providence,  at  Basle 
they  were  collected  in  a  wooden  building  and   burnt  together ! 
At  Zurich  they  met  with  the  same  fate." — ''  The  Bernese  indulge 
ed  in  a  whim  of  another  sort ;  their  magistrates,  fancying  that 
war  might  be  a  happy  diversion  to  the  plague  and  earthjuakes^ 
invaded  their  neighbors  of  the  Slmmenthal,  and  effected  a  per- 
manent conquest  of  the  country."  Sisnonds, 

Execution  of  Dr,  Dodd.  *'  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yester- 
day, in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  jury — the  peti- 
tion of  the  city  of  London,  and  a  subsequent  petition  signed  by 
three  and  twenty  thousand  hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  the  public 
when  it  calls  so  loudly,  and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be 
heard."  Dr.  JohnsonU  Letter  to  Boswell^  June  28,  1777. 
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Dr.  Dodd  was  executed  for  forgery ;  but,  having  been  a  popu- 
lar clergymaD,  great  exertions  were  made  to  save  his  life.  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  voice  of  the  public,  calling  so 
loudly  for  mercy,  ought  to  have  been  heard,  was  probably  cor- 
rect. But  if  the  life  of  one  man,  when  exposed  to  be  cut  off  for 
the  crime  of  forgery,  should  excite  such  interest,  and  call  forth 
petitions  from  so  many  thousand  persons,  what  should  be  the  feel- 
ings and  the  e)[ertions  of  a  people  to  prevent  a  declaration  of 
war  between  two  nations,  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people  may  be  exposed  to  perb«h  !  And  if  a  king  may  be 
blamed  for  not  listening  to  the  calls  for  mercy  in  a  case  like  that 
of  Dr.  Dodd,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  when  wantonly  involving 
whole  nations  in  the  calamities  of  wlir  1  In  the  black  catalogue 
of  human  grimes  there  is  perhaps  no  other  so  great  as  this,  or 
which  deserves  more  universal  reprobation. 

Anecdote  of  Burleigh  and  Essex.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  ministers 
vrere  divided  on  the  question,  whether  to  accept  propositions  for 
peace,  or  to  continue  the  war  which  had  been  so  disastrous  to 
Spain.  The  young  Earl  of  Essex,  still  thirsting  for  military 
Tame,  urged  with  vehemence  the  maintenance  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility. The  aged  Lord  Burleis^h  was  for  peace  ;  he  thought  the 
King  of  Spain  "  was  now  sufficiently  humbled  to  render  an  ac- 
commodation safe  and  honorable.  Wearied  and  disgusted  at 
leniECth  with  the  violence  of  his  young  antagonist,  the  hoary  min- 
ister in  whom 

^  old  experience  did  attain. 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain,' 

drew  fortii  a  Prayer-book,  and  with  awful  significance  pointed  to 
the  text — 

^  Men  of  blood  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days? 

But  the  clamor  for  war  prevailed  over  the  pleadings  of  hu- 
manity and  prudence,^'  and  before  peace  was  restored,  the  omi- 
nous text  was  verified  in  the  fate  of  Essex,  for  he  was  beheaded 
as  a  traitor.  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Let  other  ^*  men  of  blood''  take  warning. 


AUSPICIOUS    OCCURRENCES. 


1..  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  This  important  work  has  been  re- 
cently established  in  Boston,  by  T  B  Wait  k.  Son,  under  an  editor  who  ap- 
pears to  possess  correct  views  of  the  power  of  education  on  the  character  of 
man,  and  of  the  importance  of  extending  it  on  enlightened  and  humane 
principles.  We  anticipate  aid  from  this  work  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  for  the 
more  correct  ideas  of  education  shall  be  disseminated,  the  more  the  whol* 
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system  of  war  will  become  abhorrent.  Dr.  Johoson»  in  his  cooTenitioB 
with  Boswell,  saidy  *'  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military."  This  opinio 
accorded  with  what  has  been  too  common  in  schools  to  the  present  tiB« 
But  one  object  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Education'*  is,  to  render  the  dIseipliBe  m 
^hools  humane  and  parental.  Should  this  object  be  attained,  it  will  havn 
salotarv  influence  on  the  general  character  of  society,  and  render  militar 
discipline  odious,  whererer  it  may  be  exercised. 

9.  *<  Esmjfs  on  Peace  and  Wvr    A  small  volume  with  this  title,  ^  by 
lanthropos,*'  has  been  published  in  Portland,  and  is  for  sate  in  Boston, 
is  a  Teiy  valuable  production,  and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all 
wish  the  peace  of  toe  world. 

3.  The  legishiture  of  Alabama  has  passed  a  law  for  the  suppression  of 
Ing ;  also,  an  act  prohibi^ting  further  licenses  for  gambling  houses. 

4.  Col.  Smith  of  Virginia,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  died,  it  is  said,  ^ 
the  90th  of  February,  leaving  directions  in  his  will,  for  the  emancipation 
all  his  slaves,  70  or  80  in  number,  bequeathing  6  or  6000  doUan  to  ~ 
the  eipense  of  transporting  them  to  the  African  colony.*' 

6.  Htw  Peace  SoeuUei.    By  the  exertions  of  William  Ladd,  Eaq. 
BOW  societies  have  been  formed  ansiiiarv  to  the  Massacbusetts  Paaea  Soeiolg 

In  Portsmouth  N.  H.  I^eb  17th,  a  Society  was  formed.  ^.  A.  Havwi^  Bm 
Jon  ,  President ;  Andrew  Halliburton,  Esq.  Secretary. 

Another  in  Newburvport,  Mass.    Hon.  D.  A  Tyng,  President ;  Dr.  Nntlhi- 
Noyes,  Jun.  1st  Vice  President;  Richard  Pike,  Esq.  2d  Vice  President; 
E.  Stone,  Esq.  Secretary. 

A  third  was  formed  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  Feb.  27.    Hon.  J.  T.  Oilman, 
deot;  Hon.Geom  Sullivan,  Jun.  Ist  Vice  President;  Col.  John  Bogofs 
Vkm  President ;  Dr.  Gorham,  Secretary. 

Since  the  above  dates,  Mr.  Ladd  has  formed  a  Society  at  Bmnswiclc, 
auxiliary  to  the  Maine  Peace  Society.    Jacob  Abbot,  John  Peny,  Josapfl 
McKean,  Esquires,  Committee. 

News  lias  jfust  arrived  that  a  Peace  Society  of  20  members  has  been  offgf 
land  at  Dorset,  Vermont.  Hon.  John  Underhill,  President ;  Gordon  B.  Soilta 
nrd^  Secretary. 


NOTICES. 


The  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  requires  the  sab* 
scription  of  one  dollar  annually  to  constitute  a  member. 

The  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb> 
ruary ;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts,  at  the 
wholesale  price,  tlie  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  mav  also 
be  had  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  ten  cents  a  copy,  or  ten  dollars  a 

hundred. 

The  several  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Boston 
Bookstore,  Cumraings,  Hilliard,  &,  Co.  No.  134  Washington  Street,  and  at 
the  Bookstore  of  J.  VV.  Burditt,  No.  94  Court  Street. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  of  otherwise  receiving  his  copy  at  any  qnar« 
terly  distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt. 
"^  JV*.  B.  The  Treasurer  of  M.  P  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  receive  subsarip- 
ttons,  at  No.  61  Wa^ington  Street,  Boston.  All  who  can  do  it  with  con- 
venience are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him ;  those  who  cannot 
without  expense  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  may  send  their  subscriptions  ia« 
closed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  PoHmatltr  in  BrigfUortf  and  he  will 
return  reeeipt*. 
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THOUGHTS  OK  WAR  AS  A  DIVINE  JUDGMENT* 

As  the  Sacred  Oracles  teach  us  to  regard  war  as  a  judg- 
jnent  of  God,  by  which  he  punishes  guihy  nations,  some  good 
people  have  inferred  that  wars  must  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  till  a  general  reformation  shall  have  been  effected,  or 
until  men  shall  cease  to  be  depraved.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  in  the  following  paragraph  of 
the  letter  to  the  Editor  of  this  work,  wiiich  was  published 
Vol.  I.  No.  XI. 

"  Until  the  Gospel  shall  have  extensively  corrected  the  heredi- 
tary depravity  of  mankind,  the  wickedness  resulting  from  it  will, 
in  my  opinion,  continue  to  produce  national  sins  and  national 
punishments ;  and,  by  causing  unjust  wars  and  other  culpable 
practices,  to  render  just  wars  occasionally  indispensable." 

Many  other  good  men  have  doubtless  been  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  it  should  be  understood  and  remembered,  that 
war  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  "  depravity,"  but  a  cause  of 
"depravity,"  and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  dreadlul 
prevalence  and  extent.  Hence  it  is,  that  war,  as  v^oli  as 
"depravity,"  becomes  "hereditary"  among  men.  One  con- 
test sows  the  seeds  of  another,  and  by  constant  preparations 
for  war,  and  gloryings  in  those  which  are  past,  these  seeds  are 
made  to  vegetate,  and  to  bring  forth  arother  hprv«.st  of  Divine 
judgments.  How,  then,  is  the  Gospel  to  "  correct  the  heredi- 
tary depravity  of  men,"  while  its  professed  friends  continue  to 
plead  that  "unjust  wars  and  other  culp;i!>le  practices  will  ren- 
der just  wars  occasionally  indispensable  !  " 

As  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  providence  arc  established  by 
God,  those  calamities,  which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  vice,  are 
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as  properly  Divioe  judgmeots,  as  those  which  are  produced 
by  miraculous  agency.     The  gambler,  who  first  ruins  himselE 
and  hb  family,  and  then  commits  suicide — and  the  druokird, 
who  by  a  course  of  intemperance  brings  on  himself  disease 
and  untimely  death,  as  really  perish  by  Divine  judgments^ 
did  Nadab  and  Abihu,  or  Annanias  and  Sappbira. 

The  fatal  effects  of  duelling  are  as  properly  judgments 
God  on  guilty  individuals,  as  wars  are  on  gt^ilty  nations  ;  and^ 
we  may  as  rationally  plead,  that  jvat  dudltng  may  be  '^  ren-^ 
dered  occasionally  indispensable ''    by  uig'ust  duelling  anA-^ 
other  culpable  practices,  as  to  talk  in  this  manner  in  favour 
war.     In  truth,  duelling  is  as  necessary  as  public  war ;  and  it 
is  in  all  respects  as  defensiblet  aud   in  many  respects  lea 
criminal.    What  there  is  of  necessity  in  either  case,  result 
from  detestable  principles,  passioos,  and  popular  xae^ns 
excitement.     Let  a  reformatiiop  in  these  be  effected,  and  botlB- 
practices  will  become  the  abhorrence  of  the  world. 

The   principles  adopted,  the  feelings  icdulged,  and   th^ 
course  pursued  by  the  duellist,  tend  to  his  destruction.    Tbejr 
expose  him  to  faul  combats,  and  to  the  judgments  of  Heaven* 
DuelUsts  adopi  the  principle,  that  it  is  honorable  in  genthmem 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  weapons  of  death.    The  feelings 
requisite  for  murderous  combat,  they  cherish  by  preparatory^ 
training,  by  wearing  arms,  and  by  familiarizing  to  their  minds 
the  work  of  bloodshed.    When  a  numerous  class  in  any  com- 
munity take  such  ground  in  relation  to  each  other,  what  can 
be  more  obnous  than  that  their  lives  become  endangered  by 
the  very  means  which  they  adopt  for  their  own  defence  and 
security  ?  or  what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  expect  that 
many  of  them  will  perish  by  each  other's  hands  ?  or  what 
more  just  in  God  than  that  be  should  connect  calamity  and 
death  with  such  flagrant  disregard  to  his  precepts  f 

In  like  manner  the  Divine  judgments  of  war  are  brought  on 
warring  nations.  These  nations  adopt  the  principle,  that  war 
is  a  glorious  mode  of  settling  national  disputes ;  they  culti- 
vate and  cherish  the  passions  of  war,  by  exulting  in  those  that 
are  past,  and  by  preparing  for  future  hostilities.  In  this  course 
of  proceeding,  wars  frequently  become  as  inevitable  to  nations, 
as  private  combats  are  to  duellists.  In  each  case,  the  calami- 
ties which  follow  are  both  the  natural  effects  of  the  course 
pursued,  and  just  displays  of  the  anger  of  Heaven. 

Sometimes  in  duels,  and  generally  in  public  wars,  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  (all  heavily  on  both  parties ;  and  qfien  the 
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party  least  blameable  in  that  particular  quarrel  endures  the 
4;reater  share  in  the  calamities  of  the  conflict.  Cousequently, 
ahe  result  of  a  duel  or  a  war  affords  no  proof,  as  to  which  of 
the  parties  had  been  the  more  guilty.  But  the  judgments 
executed  by  (jod  in  the  calamitous  effects  of  duels  and  wars, 
afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  madness,  the  barbarity,  and 
the  wickedness  of  men,  in  resorting  to  such  tribunals  for  the  > 
adjustment  of  their  differences. 

From  these  remarks  important  questions  naturally  occur. 

How  can  a  gentleman  best  secure  himself  and  his  sons  from 
falling  by  the  judgments  of  God  in  duels  ?  And  how  can  a 
nation  best  secure  itself  against  the  judgments  of  war  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
the  duellist  has  no  reason  to  expect  that  he  and  his  children 
will  escape  the  judgments  of  God  by  cultivating  the  principles 
Md  the  spirit  of  duelling,  by  boasting  of  former  feats  and 
successes,  or  by  becoming  greater  adepts  in  the  art.  For  the 
more  he  pursues  such  a  course,  the  more  probable  it  is  that 
be  or  his  children  will  perish  in  combat,  and  tljat  great 
affliction  will  be  brought  on  his  family.  On  the  contrary,  if 
be  would  secure  himself  and  his  family  from  such  judgments, 
let  him  renounce  the  murderous  principles  of  duelling,  and 
coltiTate  the  ^*  meek  and  quiet  spirit ; "  instead  of  learning 
the  art  of  duelling,  let  him  learn  the  art  of  peace, — and  teach 
his  children  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  before 
God, — and  to  ahhor  the  spirit  and  practice  of  duelling.  By 
pursuing   this  course,   any   man   may   secure   himself,   and 

Eobably  his  children,  from  falling  by  the  judgment  of  the 
ord  in  a  duo). 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  applicable  to  the  second. 
A  nation  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  escape  the  calamities  of 
war  by  cultivating  its  principles  and  spirit ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
people  shall  have  openly  renounced  the  principles  of  war,  and 
tdofrted  the  principles  of  peace,  they  will  be  as  secure  against 
die  judgments  of  war,  as  the  Quakers  are  against  the  judg- 
ments of  duelling,— or  as  honest  and  temperate  men  are 
Igamst  the  judgments  inflicted  on  gamblers  and  drunkards. 

A  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  making  too  free  a  use  of 
Urong  liquors,  being  about  to  open  a  tavern,  was  cautioned  in 
respect  to  the  dangers  to  which  he  and  his  sons  would  be  ex- 
posed by  this  measure.  In  reply,  he  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  children  brought  up  in  a  tavern,  and  accustomed  when 
young  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  were  less  likely  than  others 
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to  be  ruined  by  intemperance.  Duellists  and  warring  natioi^K^ 
seem  to  have  acted  on  a  similar  principle*  Hence  destractk>^^^^ 
and  misery  are  in  their  ways. 


THE   BEST    MAN. 


In  the  "  Recollections"  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  wi 
have  the  following  account  of  a  race  of  men,  seen  by  him 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 


^^  They  arrogate  to  themselves  the  finish  and  entireness  of 
Mississippi  character,  of  which  they  aver  the  Kentnckians  hai 
but  a  part.    They  claim  to  be  the  genuine  and  original  breeds 
compounded  of  the  horse,  alligator,  and  snapping-tortle.    Id  theiP' 

new  and  '  strange  curses,'  you  find  new  features  of  atrocity 

a  race  of  men  placed  on  the  extreme  limits  of  order  and  civiU-* 
zatioD.      I  heard  them  on  the  bank  entering  into  the  detailfli 
of  their  horrible  battles,  in  which  they  talked  with  a  di^pustii^ 
familiarity  about  mutilation,  as  a  common  result  of  their  combats* 
Indeed  I  saw  more  than  one  /nan  who  wanted  an  eye,  and  ascer- 
tained that  I  was  now  in  the  region  of  gauging,     I  heard  them 
speaking  of  a  tall,  profane,  barbarous,  rufiian-like  looking  man, 
and  they  emphatically  pronounced  him  the  'best'  man  in  the 
settlement.     I  found,  on  further,  inquiry,  that  the  best  man  was 
understood  to  be  the  best  fighter — he  who  had  beaten,  or,  in  the 
Kentucky  phrase,  had  ^  whipped '  all  the  rest." 

Astonishing  barbarity  !  What !  can  rational  beings  exult  in 
their  **  horrible  battles "  with  the  fisl — in  "  mutilation,"  or 
"  gouging  "  out  each  other's  eyes, — and  give  the  name  of  the 
"best  man"  to  the  ^^  best  fighter !  ^*  Hark!  what  do  I  hear? 
A  voice  saying  unto  me — 

"  Think  ye  that  these  Mississippians  are  sinners  and  barba- 
rians above  all  other  men  ?  I  tell  you,  nay.  There  are  several 
classes  of  men  who  surpass  them  in  atrocious  cruelties  and 
mischiefs.  Think  of  your  self-styled  **  gentlemen  of  honor ^^^ 
who,  for  trivial  offences,  can  blow  out  each  other's  brains,  or 
plunge  their  swords  into  each  other's  hearts  ! — who  can  talk 
over  these  deeds  of  murder  wiih  a  '  disgusting  familiarity  * — 
and  can  give  the  name  of  the  *  Best  Man '  to  the  *best  shot.* 

"Think,  too,  of  your  highwaymen,  your  privaleersmen,  and 
your  bucaniers.  Each  ot  these  classes  of  men  can  exult  in 
deeds  more  atrocious  than  *  mutilation  '  or  *  gouging.'  They 
equal,  if  not  surpass  the  '  gentlemen  of  honor^^  both  in  their 
atrocities  and  their  exultations. 
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**  There  is  still  another  dass  of  men  far  exceedioc*  in  qam- 
bers  all  that  have  yet  been  named — exceeding  them,  too,  in 
the  magnitude  of  their  crimes  and  mischiefs.  Think  of  thp 
millions  of  men,  trained  and  employed  by  governments,  on 
lands  or  seas,  for  the  purposes  of  robbery,  devastation,  and 
death.  With  what  pride  and  pleasure  they  can  talk — not 
merely  of  ^  mutilation  as  a  common  result  of  their  combats,' 
but  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  brethren  slain, — 
of  spacious  fields  covered  with  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  die 
wounded— of  many  hundreds  in  ships  of  war  blown  into  the 
air,  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  lying  dead  or  wounded 
OD  the  decks  or  in  the  holds  of  ships — of  towns  besieged  and 
sacked,  and  of  provinces  ravaged  and  desolated,  and  the  mis- 
erable inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  or  driven  from  their  habi- 
tations,  and  reduced  to  beggary !  For  such  horrible  deeds,  the 
perpetrators  expect  more  praise  than  men  are  accustomed  to 
give  for  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  benevolence.  Nor 
are  they  disappointed;  for  men,  calling  themselves  Christians, 
unite  in  myriads  to  extol  these  deeds  of  murder,  rapine, 
cruelty,  and  horror — and  in  eulogizing  him  as  the  '  Best  Man,' 
who  has  surpassed  all  his  competitors  in  sanguinary  feats ! 

*'  You  seemed  to  be  astonished  that  any  tribe  of  men  was 
found  so  inhuman  as  to  glory  in  the  miseries  they  had  inflicted 
in  pugilistic  combats ;  but  you  now  see,  that  the  same  barba- 
rous feeling  is  common  to  every  clan  of  fighters,  from  the 
Mississippian  gougers,  through  the  several  tribes  of  retail 
murderers,  up  to  the  government  or  wholesale  butchers  of 
mankind.  And,  however  ^  profane,  barbarous,  or  ruffian- 
like'  a  man  may  be,  he  is  sure  of  glory,  if  he  is  but  the  ^best 
fighter  ! '  Such  is  the  barbarity  of  the  Christian  world  in  this 
enlightened  age  I " 

"The  voice  paused  ;  I  blushed  and  wept,  but  could  not  utter 
a  word  of  contradiction  or  apology. 

In  the  same  region  where  men  can  glory  in  gouging,  duelling 
is  also  popular  and  prevalent.  The  writer  of  the  ''  Recollec- 
tions "  says,  "  The  duels  that  occur  here,  compared  witli 
those  that  occur  in  New  England,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, are  as  a  hundred  to  one."  But  why  does  pugilistic 
gouging  and  duelling  occur  more  frequently  in  the  Mississippi 
region,  than  in  New  England  i  Because  they  are  more  en- 
couraged by  public  opinion  ;  because  the  people  are  less 
civilized,  and  less  under  the  influence  of  humane  and  benevo- 
lent principles.     In   New  England,  the  Mississippi   "  Bes; 
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Mao  "  would  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  devil  iocamate.    TiiM 
conduct,  instead  of  being  applauded,  would  be  regarded  witii 
horror.     For  one'  display  of  lus  4exterit7  in  gou^og^be  woald 
probably  be  compelled  to  flee  from  'New  England,  or  be  con- 
fined in  a  state  prison. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  Mississippi  pugilists  might,  if  they 
would,  settle  their  quarrels  without  resorting  to  the  J!fly-c«|^ 
tribunal^  or  mutilating  one  another.  This  is  very  true  ;  bat 
not  more  so,  than  that  duellists  might  settle  their  disputes 
without  the  more  fatal  resort  to  the  pistol  or  the  sword.  Nor 
is  it  more  true,  than,  that  the  rulers  of  nations  could  settle 
their  differences  without  a  resort  to  public  war — a  tribunid  fir 
more  unjust  and  barbarous  than  either  of  the  other.'  Each  of 
these  practices  becomes  necessary  by  the  influence  of  opimon 
on  the  several  classes  of  persons  concerned.  Let  these  savage 
and  ferocious  opinions  be  corrected,  and  let  humane  and 
benevolent  sentiments  be  duly  cultivated ;  th'en  war  and 
dnelfing  will  become  as  detestable  throughout  the  worlds  v 
gouging  now  is  to  the  Christians  of  New  England. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ABOLITION  OF  BA&ONIAL  WARS. 

For  many  centuries,  the  Barons  of  Europe  claimed  a  right 
to  wage  war  on  each  other,  as  the  monarchs  have  done  in  later 
ages.  Their  hostilities  were  denominated  private  wars^  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  wars  of  emperOrs  and  kings.  Like 
the  great  planters  of  our  Southern  States,  each  Baron  had 
under  him  a  great  number  of  vassals  or  peasants.  When  a 
Baron  made  war,  all  his  vassals  and  all  his  relations  were  held 
as  bound  to  aid  him ;  and  they  were  all  exposed  to  the  horrors 
of  the  conflict.  Before  these  wars  were  abolished,  they  be- 
came so  frequent  and  fatal,  that  they  threatened  the  depopo- 
lation  of  Europe.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  while 
this  custom  prevailed,  ^*none  but  gentlemen  or  persons  of 
.noble  birth  had  the  right  of  private  war.^  Other  people 
settled  theijr  disputes  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  or  if  any 
of  them  imitated  the  atrocious  example  of  the  nobility,  they 
were  of  course  regarded  as  murderers.  Yet  when  the  right 
of  the  Barons  to  wage  such  wars  came  to  be  questioned,  they 
defended  it  as  a  *'  natural  right,''  and  complained  of  all  at- 
tempts to  wrest  it  from  them.  Yet  the  progress  of  light  even- 
tually abolished  this  formidablci  long  continued^  and  horrid 
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ioatitiitioDy-^and  placed  the  Barons  on  a  level  with  other  men, 
tt  to  the  right  of  making  war. 

Varbos  means  had  been  in  operation  to  abolish  this  custom ; 

bat|  sajs  Dr.  Robertson,  ^'  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 

oeotoij,  Charlemagne  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil.    The 

cbircb,  too,  foirad  it  necessary  to  interpose.     Several  kings 

exerted  what  power  they  had  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 

^Attociations  and  leagues  were  formed  for  the  preservation  of 

peace;  but  the  final  and  perpetual  abolition  of  private  war 

Was  oot  accomplished  until  A.  D.  1495.     That  barbarous  and 

pemicioos  prinlege,  which  the  nobles  had  so  k>ng  possessed, 

^^  then  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  happiness  and 

^iitence  of  society.''    History  of  Charles  V. 

h  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  these  private  wars  of  the 
'U)Ues  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  duel  or  judicial  combat; 
^nd  that,  of  all  the  customs  recorded  in  history,  no  other  ap- 
S^foaches  so  near  to  that  of  the  public  wars  of  governments,  as 
^lie  one  which  has  now  been  named.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
^^sefol  to  observe  the  grounds  we  have  to  expect,  that  public 
'^rar  may  also  be  abolished. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  those  dark  ages,  all  the  relations,  the 
^ssals,  and  dependants  of  the  Barons  were  involved  in  their 
parrels,  and  thus  exposed  to  death  or  ruin.  It  is  now  per- 
ceived, that  it  was  very  unjust  thus  to  expose  the  lives  of 
innocent  people,  by  the  contests  of  the  Noblemen.  May  we 
not  then  hope,  that  the  time  is  near,  when  it  will  be  as  clearly 
seen  to  be  unjust,  to  expose  the  happiness  and  lives  of  two 
■ations  of  people  in  the  quarrels  of  their  princes  or  rulers  ? 

Ahboiigh  for  many  ages  it  was  admitted  that  Noblemen  had 
a  right  to  make  war  on  each  other,  yet,  now,  public  opinion 
positively  denies  that  right,  and  places  the  Nobleman,  in  this 
respect,  on  a  level  with  the  private  citizen.  Since  this  revolu- 
tion was  effected,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  nobility  can  settle 
their  disputes  without  resorting  to  such  barbarous  conflicts,  or 
mvolving  innocent  people  in  their  quarrels.  May  we  not,  then, 
anticipate  a  day  when  the  progress  of  light  will  place  kings 
and  emperors  on  a  level  with  the  nobles,  as  to  the  right  of 
waging  war, — and  show,  that  they,  too,  can  settle  their  con- 
troversies without  a  resort  to  the  sword  P 

For  the  abolition  of  baronial  wars,  ^^  the  church,"  that  is, 
the  clergy,  made  great  exertions;  and  unquestionably  had  great 
influence  to  bring  about  the  event.  This  was  a  noble  exertion 
•f  clerical  influence.    May  we  not,  then,  expect  similar  aid  in 
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ihe  attempt  to  abolish  tfie  more  dcsiructive  wars  of  kings  anJ 
DHtioiis?  A  more  j;loriijus  and  imporianl  object  never  engaged 
ihe  attentiuii  of  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel,  in  any  age,  or  in  aoj 
country. 

While  llie  catholic  clergy  tvere  engaged  for  the  abolition  of 
private  war,  "  associations  and  leagues  were  formed  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,"  and  in  aid  of  the  glorious  enterprise. 
Here  we  have  a  successful  example  to  encourage  the  forraa- 
lion  of  peace  societies,  and  to  excite  Uiose  which  have  been 
formed  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions. 

Emperors  and  kings  also  exerted  their  powers  to  put  an  en<l 
lo  baronial  wars.  How  justly  and  gloriously  might  this  con' 
duct  be  retaliated  or  rewarded,  by  a  union  of  ail  the  nobis* 
and  great  men  of  the  world,  to  abolish  the  wars  of  kings  an*J 
nations.  The  abolitio  i  of  private  war  was  of  great  advaotag^ 
lo  the  nobility  of  Europe,  thougij  iliey  for  a  long  time  oppose*! 
it.  They  have  been  in  a  far  more  safe  condition  than  they 
were  while  exposed  lu  scitic  their  disputes  by  war.  Kings 
would  derive  equal  advantoges,  should  public  Opinion  take 
from  iht-m  their  imaginary  right  of  waging  war,  and  subject 
ihem  to  Ihe  laws  of  justice,  peace,  and  civilization.  And  who 
can  estimate  the  immense  advantage  which  such  an  eveaC 
would  be  to  the  nations  of  the  world  !  Then  all  their  revenues 
miglil  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  public  happiness. 

As  it  was  possible,  by  such  exertions  as  have  been  named, 
to  cllc'ct  sfi  gre:il  a  cliaiii^e  in  pvihlic  opinian,  ns  to  tnke  from 
the  feudal  Barons, — and  that  to  their  own  advantage, — what 
liad  been  for  so  many  centuries  regarded  as  a  natural  right, 
aod  to  put  an  end  to  a  description  of  hostilities  so  much  re- 
sembling  (he  wars  of  princes ;  there  remains  no  groimd  to 
doubt,  that  the  latter  custom  may  also  be  abolished  aud  ex- 
ploded, as  one  of  the  pernicious  productions  of  barbarism, 
which  withers  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Gospel.  Let  public 
opinion,  then,  be  enlightened,  and  it  will  pronounce  the  same 
doom  on  public  war  that  it  formerly  did  on  private,  and 
"  declare  it  to  be  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  society." 


THE  HONEST  UOBDERER  AND  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

To  illustrate  the  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  consult 
Eusiaphieve,  has  recorded  many  interesting  anecdotes ;  one 
of  which  we  shaH  present  to  our  readers.  Peter  had  been 
accused  of  cruelty  in  (he  punishments  he  caused  to  be  in- 
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ffieted.  His  eulogist  has  mentioned  many  acts  of  clemency, 
and  represents  the  monarch  as  not  implacablcj  except  in  re- 
gpurd  to  imrderers,  and  he  records  one  instance,  in  which  a 
murderer  was  pardoned.  The  following  paragraphs  will  show 
sonietbiBg  of  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  character  of 
ttie  sovereign. 

tt  I  have  further  to  observe^  that  this  unrelenting  jiistice  of 
Peter  was  chiefly  exercised  towards  murderers ;  as  criminals  not 
sf  this  description  were  frequently  spared,  and  more  than  Once 
forgiven  by  »  general  pardon  throughout  the  empire.  There  is, 
l|owever,  one  case  of  murder  excepted,  which  deserves  to  be 

iioticed. 

^  A  fellow  convicted  of  this  dreadful  crime,  was  confined  in  jail, 

and  was  to  suffer  death  at  the  end  of  hye  days, — during  which 

the  holiday  of  St  Nicholas,  the  great  saint  and  patron  of  Russia, 

.ft$B  to  be  celebrated.  The  prisoner  sought  Prince  Roroodanofsky, 

wlio,  during  the  emperor^s  absence,  always  personated  his  majes- 

fj ;  and  entreated  permission  to  go  home  for  five  days,  to  pass 

toe  holiday,  and  to  take  leave  of  his  friends  and  relations ;  calling 

Qbe  saint  to  witness,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  would  return 

of  his  own  accord,  and  resign  himself  to  the  executioner,  as  he 

was  repentant,  and  would  then  be  better  prepared  to  die.     The 

veqnest  was  so  singular,  and  the  prince  so  struck  with  it,  as  to 

erant  it  upon  his  own  responsibility.     Peter  bearing  of  it,  took 

ftie  prince  to  task,  and  even  threatened  to  punish  him  for  his 

eeedolity,  in  supposing  a  man,  who  was  capable  of  committing 

murder,  honest  enough  to  keep  his  word,  and  shrink  from  perjury. 

However,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  prince  triumphantly 

informed  his  majesty,  that  the  prisoner  had  actually  returned. 

Peter  was  astonished,  went  himself  to  question  the  man,  and  be- 

iog  satisfied  that  he  came  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  fate,  once 

in  his  life  deviated  from  his  practice,  by  forgiving  this  murderer, 

and  causing  him  to  be  enlisted  in  one  oi  the  Siberian  regiments.^' 

J^otei^  p.  226. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  ^^  fellow"  had  as  much  cause 
for  killing  his  neighbor,  as  princes  generally  have  for  making 
war  on  each  other  f  \Vhy  then  should  Peter  have  doubted 
IHFbether  a  ^*  murderer  ^^  could  possess  integrity  enough  to  keep 
his  word,  when  his  life  was  at  stake  f  Did  he  judge  this  man 
by  what  he  knew  of  other  warmakers  f  It  is  not  wonderful, 
that  Peter  accepted  of  this  ^^  murderer "  as  a  soldier ;  for 
military  coDunanders  have  long  understood,  that  murderers, 
pirates,  and  highwaymen  are  among  the  bravest  of  men 
for  war. 
.    Vol  IV.  No.  9.  34 
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Sffi  SMtfe  of-Ae  Stereiary  aid  the  fiaM». 

"He  is  no  proper  man  to  wear  «  aword, 

Who  rages  like  a  demon  at  a  word; 

He  is  no  g^entleman,  who  caoDot  bear 

A  wise  rebake,  but  he  mast  war  declare ; 

He  DO  philosopher,  who  cnnnot  cool 

His  reason,  when  insulted  by  a  fool ; 

He  is  no  wise  roan,  who  would  throw  away  I 

A  life,  iD  some  ridiculous  affray; 

He  is  no  christian,  who  cannot  forgive 

A  fe flow- worm,  nor  let  the  olTcndcr  live  ; 

He  nn  good  i^nhjed,  who  would  madly  brenk 

The  I:iws  of  God  and  man,  for  vengeance  sake; 

He  no  good  hiisbnnd,  brctbcr,  parent,  friend, 

Who  rHsiily  all  relationship  would  end; — 

Who  lil'r/s  endearing  ties  would  all  divide, 

To  ple;He  his  anger,  or  support  his  pride ; 

He  is  no  hero,  who  cnnnnt  smlain 

The  worid'n  couleinpt,  and  scorn  that  world  again; 

Frail  is  that  lionor,  little  worth  onr  care. 

Thai  withers  at  a  touch  of  blighting  air; 

Weak  is  that  man,  oppressed  nilh  basest  fear, 

Who  kills— or  dies,  lest  Custom's  slaves  should  sneer." 

Tlie  author  of  "  The  A^6  of  Frivolity  "  seems  not  to  4ni% 
clearly  uriderEtood,  that  duelling  ia  the  effect  of  losantty;  tSii 
as  there  may  be  some  duelliats  who  will  reject  this  hjrpetbeua^' 
they  may  perhaps  pro6t  by  applying  to  (hemselres  the  remsits 
and  reproofs  of  the  poet. 

N.  B.  Since  writing  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  bai 
occurred  to  me,  that  some  may  attempt  to  invalidate  the 
apology  for  the  Secretary,  by  observing,  that,  in  the  letter  in 
which  he  published  his  dentiinents  on  duelling,  he  intimated -■ 
potsibility  that  he  might  again  be  engaged  in  that  "  pernicioiia 
practice."  But  there  are  two  hypotheses  for  accounting  for  this 
fact.  He  might  be  conscious  of  a  want  of  moral  prxnctpU  to 
secure  him  from  violating  his  own  conscience  ;  nr  he  might  be 
aware,  that,  on  f*irmer  occasions,  he  had  been  the  subject  oT 
insanity,  and,  therefore,  feared  a  return  of  the  disease.  The 
laUer  is  the  more  charitable  supposition  ;  and,  if  correct,  it 
rather  supports  than  invalidates  the  argument  in  favor  of 
derangement.  To  a  man  of  religious  and  humane  feelings, 
who  had  in  former  years  been  so  deranged  as  to  attempt  to 
kill  one  and  another  of  his  fellow  men,  what  could  be  more 
natural  in  speaking  on  this  afiair,  than  to  intimate  his  fears, 
that  he  might  again  he  tho  subject  of  such  dreadful  paroxysms 
of  insanity  ? 
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8I7WABBOW   SUBNAHED   THE   BUTCHSR* 

While  the  Russians  were  at  war  with  the  Turks,  ^^the 
town  of  IsfDuilow  had  resisted  seven  months ;  in  November, 
Potemkin  ordered  Suwarrow  to  take  it  at  all  events.  He 
marched  with  the  greatest  celerity,  notwithstanding  the  rigor 
of  the  season.  On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  he  assembled 
his  soldiers,  and  said  to  them,  ^Ab  quarter^  provisions  are 
dear  f  ^  The  attack  was  made ;  the  Russians  were  twice  re- 
pulsed ;  the  third  time  they  penetrated  into  the  town-^into 
the  houses — into  the  mosques, — ^and  put  all  to  the  sword. 
Twenty  thousand  Turks  perished  on  that  day,  and  occasioned 
the  Russian  General  to  be  sumamed  TTle  Butcher.^^ 

Biographie  Moderne — Article  Suwarrow. 

Here  we  may  contemplate  the  genuine  effects  of  a  military 
education,  and  a  life  devoted  to  war.  By  such  feats  Suwar- 
row acquired  military  fame.  His  enemies  might  surname  him 
^*  T^  Butcher ;'*^  but  his  ferocious  deeds  were  blazoned  as 
prions  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  perhaps  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

^  Ab  quarter^  provisions  are  dear !  '^  What  should  be 
tbeugbt  ^f  the  monster,  who,  for  such  a  reason,  could  order 
ibe  indiscriminate  butchery  of  twenty  thousand  people — men, ' 
wemeD,  and  children  !  Perhaps,  however,  Suwarrow  was  not 
by  nature  more  ferocious  or  inhuman  than  a  Penn  or  a  Howard. 
He  possessed  great  fortitude,  energy,  and  activity  of  character, 
and  so  did  they.  Had  due  care  been  taken  in  his  education, 
to  imbue  his  mind  with  humane  and  benevolent  sentiments,  be 
midit  have  been  renowned  as  a  Philanthropist,  and  not  as  a** 
mmsxj  ^^  Buteher.^^  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  re- 
iKMraed  conquerors  and  butchers  of  our  race. 

A  military  education,  and  the  glory  which  has  been  given 
to  war  achievements,  will  account  for  the  military  destruction 
iHliich  has  filled  every  quarter  of  the  globe  with  ^^  mourning, 
hmiettitation,  and  wo."  Vet  such  is  the  blitidness  of  men,  even 
ia  this  enlightened  age,  that  myriads  are  trained  from  their 
f&iOx  to  be  destroyers  of  their  fellow  men !  Perhaps  a  number 
of  the  energetic  young  men  in  our  military  schools,  though 
nalorally  of  amiable  dispositions,  may  hereafter  become  Suwar- 
row8  in  ferocity  end  guilt;  and,  when  about  to  engage  in  battle, 
they  may  exclaim  to  their  soldiers,  ^*  JVfo  quarter j  provisions 
it^  Star !  *'  They,  too,  may  boast  of  their  twenty  thousand 
dain! 
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.Let  Christian  parents,  who  are  educating  their  sons  for  war, 
hut  anticipate  the  possibility  of  such  results,  and  what  must  be 
their  feeHngs !  Do  I  hear  the  mother  exclaim — Is  my  son  a 
flog,  that  he  should  become  such  a  monster  I  Perhaps^  my 
friend,  there  was  a  time  when  Suwarrow's  mother  had  as 
much  con6dence  in  her  son  as  vou  have  in  vours  ;  but  this  did 
not  save  him  from  being  "  surnamed  The  Butcher J*^  It  may 
be  unknown  to  you,  yet  it  may  be  a  fact,  that,  your  soa  has 
already  advanced  so  far  in  a  military  education,  that  he  would 
deem  it  an  honor  to  kill  a  companion  in  a  duel,  though  this 
might  deprive  two  affectionate  parents  of  an  only  son.  fill  them 
with  deep  distress,  and  bring  them  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  If  such  things  are  done  by  him  in  his  youth,  he  may 
at  no  very  distant  period  be  surnamed  Suwarrow. 


REMARKABLE  FACTS  RELATING  TO  THE  SOCIETT  ISLANjpS. 

In  the  "  Appendix  '*  to  a  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  arouDd 
Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  we  have  a 
remarkable  account  of  what  has  .occurred  in  the  Society 
Islands,  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  bad  been  for  six 
years  a  missionary  among  the  people  of  those  islands,  aod 
who  recently  visited  our  New  England  States.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  an  abridgment  of  his  account. 

FORMER  CHARACTER  AND  CONDITIOr  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

Tlieir  Domestic  and  Spcial  State.  For  domestic  happiness,  their 
l;»n2:n;ige  contained  not  a  symbol  of  it.    Of  it  they  had  not  an  idea. 

Infants  were  murdered  without  reluctance,  and  without  re- 
morse; and  generally  by  their  parents  or  other  near  relations. 
The  elder  missionaries  believed,  that  two  thirds  of  the  children 
were  thus  sent  Irom  the  world,  by  the  hand  of  violence  in  the 
rooming  of  life. 

If  parents  were  cruel  to  their  children,  children  were  also  cruel 
to  their  parents.  When  the  parent  was  old,  decrepit,  sick,  and 
helpless,  they  would  sometimes  build  a  booth  not  far  from  the 
house,  place  him  in  it,  give  him  a  small  portion  of  provisions, 
and  never  go  near  him  again.     Of  course  he  soon  died. 

There  was  no  mutual  confidence.  No  man  knew  whom  to 
trust;  for  the  fountains  of  domestic  and  social  affection  were 
poisoned,  and  the  rights  of  others  were  disregarded. 

Indeed  human  life  was  held  as  of  little  value.  Many  died  by 
open  violence ;  many  by  secret  poison.  It  was  even  a  general 
opinion  among  the  natives,  that  none  died  a  natural  death  ! 
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Their  government  was  in  the  highest  degpree  despotic  and  tyran- 
nical.    The  liing  of  the  Islands,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  several ' 
districts,  had  full  power  over  the  property  and  lives  of  their 
vassals. 

Their  wars  were  carried  on  both  by  sea  and  land.  Their  cus- 
tom by  sea  was  as  follows:  Forty  or  fifty  large  canoes,  lashed 
together  with  strong  cords,  so  that  none  might  desert,  and  tilled 
with  warriors,  were  rowed  out  to  meet  as  many  more,  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner  for  the  contest.  As  the  two  parties  ap- 
proached^ the  battle  was  begun  with  slings  and  stones;  when 
they  came  nearer,  spears  and  javelins  were  used ;  and  when  they 
closed,  they  fought  with  clubs.  In  many  cases,  the  vanquished 
party  has  been  wholly  destroyed,  the  victor  carrying  the  work  of 
death  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  Their  ward  on  land 
wer^  even  more  bloody ;  for  besides  making  all  possible  slaughter 
of  the  vanquished  on  the  tield  of  contest,  and  relentlessly  pursuing 
the  fugitives  for  weeks  and  months  among  the  mountains;  a  re- 
served party  of  the  victors,  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  decided, 
rushed  upon  the  defenceless  villagers,  and  carried  proinjscuoiis 
slaughter  among  the  women  and  children,  the  sick  and  aged  ;  or, 
*if  any  were  sjjared,  it  was  for  slavery,  or  for  immolation  upon 
the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  barbarity  of  these  wars  was  dread- 
ful. Here,  a  warrior  might  be  seen  tossing  little  children  and 
infants  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  on  the  point  of  his  spear, 
where  they  expired  in  agonies.  There,  another  mij^ht  be  seen 
dragging  in  savage  triumph,  five  or  six  lifeless  children,  by  a 
cord,  which  had  been  parsed  successively -through  their  heads, 
from  ear  to  ear.  Yonder,  all  covered  with  gore,  another  miglit 
be  seen  scooping  with  his  hands,  the  blood  from  the  gushing- 
trunk  of  his  decapitated  foe,  and  drinking  it  with  hideous  exulta- 
tion. These  wars  were  frequent.  Scarcely  a  year  passed  witli- 
out  one  or  more. 

Their  Religion.  The  only  controlling  principle.  In  their  religion, 
was  fear.  Their  gods  were  confessedly  evil,  revengeful,  and 
cruel. 

PRESEIVT  CHARACTER  Af«D  CpNDITION  OF  I'HE  INHABITANTS. 

Their  damestic  and  social  state  has  undergone  a  radical  change. 
Children  are  not  only  suffered  to  live,  but  arc  cherished  witii 
great  tenderness,  and  nurtured  with  pious  solicitude  and  care; 
and  domestic  happiness  is  well  understood,  and  generally  enjoyed, 
in  all  the  islands. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  inhabitants  have  been  gathered 
into  villages,  for  the  sake  of  the  regular  preaching  of  the  GospeL 

No  less  than  twelve  thousand,  out  of  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, can  read  the  word  of  God  intelligibly ;  considerable  portions 
of  which  have  been  translated,  printed,  and  circulated ;  and  three 
thousand  children  and  adults  are  now  in  the  schools. 
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Thfeir  govimmmti  has  received  a  salutary  modificalioii.  It  hu 
been  defined  and  limited  by  a  constitution,  and  exists  in  tbe 
mildest  patriarchal  form. 

Their  wars  are  ended.  The  weapons  of  war  are  neglected  and 
are  perishing,  instead  of  guns,  and  powder,  and  ball,  they  seek 
for  implements  of  husbandry,  for  clothing,  for  domestic  utensils, 
for  means  of  growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace. 

Their  religion  is  peaceful  and  holy.  It  teaches  to  cultif  lie 
the  virtues  of  penitence,  and  charity,  and  faith ;  to  seek  the  hap- 
piness of  each  other,  and  of  all  men ;  to  set  lightly  by  the  world ; 
to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven;  to  be  holy,  harmless,  undefiled. 
By  this  religion  the  whole  population  is  much  influenced,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  presumed  that  all  are  truly  pious. 

The  opinion  formerly  entertained  by  these  Islanders  of  their 
gods,  as  **  evil,  revengeful,  and  cruel,"  may  accoant  for  their 
horrid  cruelties  one  to  another.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  of 
any  people,  ibat  they  will  aspire  to  be  better  than  the  gods 
they  adore.  Since  these  people  were  taught  that  God  is  love, 
and  that  he  requires  all  his  children  to  love  one  another,  their 
wars  have  ceased,  and  they  now  live  in  amity.  Such  must 
be  the  natural  effect  of  truly  and  understandingly  embracing 
the  Gospel. 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  innumerable  wars  of 
Christian  nations  ?  They  have  not  been  faithfully  instructed 
respecting  the  character  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  his  precepts. 
Tbe  ministers  of  religion  have  suffered  the  people  to  believe, 
that  war  is  the  road  to  glory, — ^tbat  God  can  look  down  with 
complacency  and  see  his  children  bravely  hazard  their  lives  in 
shedding  each  other's  blood, — that  it  is  the  duty  of  subjects  to 
engage  in  war  at  the  mere  word  of  their  rulers,  however  de- 
luded or  wicked  they  may  be, — and  that  those  who  lose  their 
lives  in  battle,  may  expect  heaven  and  eternal  life  for  their 
horrid  butcheries  !  Hence,  on  each  side  of  a  contest,  appeals 
are  made  to  God  for  the  justice  of  the  cause — prayers  for  aid 
in  the  work  of  murder,  and  praises  when  success  is  granted. 
Had  ministers  duly  understood  the  subject,  and  been  truly 
faithful  in  showing  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  the  character 
of  God,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  war  to  have  retained  its  popularity  in 
Christendom.  And  should  all  the  ministers  of  the  various 
denominations  unite  for  the  object,  and  make  due  exertions, 
the  abolition  of  war  in  Christendom  might  be  effected  ia 
twenty  years. 
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ADHONITORT  JUBILEE. 

IltA.D.  1672— "On  Sunday,  |4th  of  AaffUBt,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's da;,  the  horrible  plot  for  exterminating  the  Protestants 
t*as  executed.  Seven  hundred  houses  were  pillaged,  and  five 
thousand  persons  perished  In  Paris."  "  The  rage  for  slaughter 
spread  from  Paris  to  the  Provinces;  and,  according  to  Sullj',  the 
Dnmber  of  Protestants  massacred  during  eight  days,  orer  all  the 
kit^om,  amounted  to  menty  thousand!" 

*' For  this  horrible  achievement  a  Jubilee  was  appointed  at 
Paris,  and  solemn  thanks  was  rendered  to  God,  as  though  the 
sacrifice  had  been  acceptable  to  him. 

"  This  massacre  of  ihe  Protestants  was  considered  as  a  fit 
subject  of  joy  and  triumph  at  Rome.  The  Pope  and  Cardinals 
in^laolly  rep^iired  lo  St.  M»rk\  lo  thank  God  torso  great  a  fa- 
vor conferred  on  llie  See  of  Rome,  and  appointed  a  Jubilee  over 
the  whole  Christian  irorld  for  the  slaughter  of  the  heretics  of 
France." — Mtmoir  of  the  Frtnch  ProlatanU,  see  p.  8  to  16. 

lo  view  of  ihese  facts  we  may  remark  the  change  and  pn^ 
grass  of  public  opinion.  When  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the 
Protestants  of  France  occurred,  such  was  the  State  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  event  was  deemed  so  glorious  as  to  demand 
a  universal  J<ibilee  cliroughout  the  Christian  world.  But  in 
this  age  perhaps  no  event  recorded  in  history  is  thought  of 
with  more  universal  disapprobation  and  horror,  not  only  by 
Protestants,  but  by  Catholics.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  King 
of  Prance — all  wlin  combined  with  him  in  the  sanguinary 
plot — the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  all  who  exulted  in  that 
scene  of  murder,  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
strong  delusions. 

These  considerations  should  excite  the  people  of  all  nations 
and  all  classes  to  be  very  cautious,  in  respect  to  engaging  in 
sanguinary  feats,  or  celebrating  deeds  of  human  slaughter.— 
In  our  age  notjiing  has  been  more  popular,  or  more  celebrat- 
ed, than  the  destructive  enterprises  of  war.  Each  country  . 
has  justitied  its  own  wars,  and  exulted  in  its  successes,  as 
though  war  had  been  "  the  chief  end  of  man,"  and  the  work 
of  manslaughter  the  delight  of  heaven,  and  the  glory  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  we  have  seen  that  public  opinion  has  been 
changed  in  rcgnrd  lo  the  massacre  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants;  it  may  change  in  regard  to  public  war;  and  those 
vars  in  which  encli  uatioo  has  long  gloried,  may  hereafter  be 
viened  as  the  effects  of  pop'ular  delusion — be  classed  with 
Ae  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  other  scenes  pro- 
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duced  by  the  madness  of  persecution*  To  enlightened^  inen 
of  the  present  time,  it  seems  wonderful,  that  violence,  fire, 
and  sWord  were  ever  thought  of  as  proper  means  for  enlight- 
ening the  minds  of  men,  for  purifying  the  church;  and  pro- 
rooting  its  peace  and  unity.  In  a  future  day,  not  very  distant, 
it  may  appear  to  posterity  not  less  wonderful,  that  intelligent 
Christians,  with  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  cpuld  ever  resort 
to  the  sword,  as  an  honorable  mode  of  deciding  national  con- 
troversies, or  glory  in  victories  obtained  by  violence  and  hom- 
icide. 


CROWING. 

"^Excepting  mankind,  there  are  perhaps  no  animals  more 
disposed  to  crotr,  and  boast  of  their  feats  in  war,  than  dung- 
hill cocks.'  When  a  victory  is  gained  by  one  over  another, 
the  victor  uniformly  insults  the  vanquished,  by  crowing. — 
Soqietimes,  after  fighting  a  considerable  time,  one  or  both  of 
the  combatants  shot^  a  willingness  to  separate,  and  gradually 
retire ;  then,  if  one  of  them  crows,  this  occasions  the  battle 
to  be  renewed.  I  have  seen  a  young  cock,  when  nearly 
grown,  gain  a  victory  over  his  sire.  He  crowed  in  triumph 
till  the  old  cock  was  so  enraged  that  he  renewed  the  battle 
with  such  force  as  to  come  oft  conquerer,  and  to  resume  his 
place  as  chief  of  the  haram.  I  have  also  seen  a  vanquished 
cock  venture  to  crow  before  he  was  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 
victor  ;  by  this  folly  he  brought  on  himself  revenge  and  ad- 
ditional suffering. 

Men  have  various  modes  of  crowing  for  the  victories  they 
gain  over  each  other — all  of  which  are  repugnant  to  the  spir- 
it of  the  christian  religion,  and  are  of  an  irritating  and  perni- 
cious tendency.  To  show  the  natural  effect  of  man-crowingf 
one  instance  may  be  mentioned  : — 

In  the  year  1798,  Bernadotte,  who  is  now  King  of  SwedeB^ 
was  sent  by  the  French  government  on  an  embassy  to  Viepna, 
^^  where  he  remained  not  long ;  for  the  inhabitants  having  join- 
ed to  celebrate  a  festival  to  show  their  joy  at  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  their  volunteers,  designed  to  combat  the  French,  who 
the  preceding  year  had  menaced  their  city — Bernadotte,  think- 
ing this  anniversary  an  insult  to  his  country,  on  the  same  day 
gave  a  festival  in  his  own  palace,  in  honor  of  the  victories  of 
the  French  arms,  and  planted  on  the  outside  the  tri-colored  ban- 
ner. The  people  of  Vienna,  exasperated,  strove  to  compel  him 
to  remove  the  banner  f  the  palace  was  forced,  and  several  guns 
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mrere  fired.  Shortly  aAer  Beraadbtte  quitted  the  countrj,  throw- 
iog  the  whole  hlame  on  the  haroa  de  Thugot." — Biographic 
Modeme — Ariicle  Bernadotte. 


VIEWS    OF   THE   HON.    DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

^Ufwe  look  hack  on  the  history  of  Europe,  we  see  how  great 
a  portion  of  the  last  two  centuries  her  states  have  been  at  w^f' 
for  interests  connected  mainly  with   her   feudal  monarchies,— <*- 
wars  for  particular  dynasties, — wars  to  support  or  defeat  particu- 
lar successions, — wars  to  enlarge  or  curtail  the  dominions  of  par- 
ticular crowns, — wars  to  support  or  dissolve  family  alliances, — 
wars,  in  fine,  to  enforce  or  resist  religious  intolerance.     W|itft 
long  and  bloody  chapters  do  tbes^  not  fill  in  the   history  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  ?    Who  does  not  see,  and  who  does  not  rejoice  to. 
see,  that  America  has  a   glorious   chance  of  escaping   at   least 
these  causes  of  contention  ?    Who  does  not  see,   and   who  does 
not  rejoice  to  see,  that  on  this  continent,  under  other  forms  of 
government,   we  have   before  us  the  noble  hope  of  being  able 
by  the  mere  influence  of  civil  liberty   and   religious    toleration, 
to  dry  up  these  outpouring  fountains  of  blood,  and  to  extinguish 
these  consuming  fires  of  war.     The  general  opinion  of  the   age  ^ 
favors  these  hopes  and  these    prospects.     There    is   a  growing 
disposition  to  treat  the  intercourse  of  nations  more  like  the   use- 
ful Intercourse  of  friends.     Philosophy — just  views   of   national 
advantage,  good  sense,  and  the  dictates  of  common  religion   and 
an  Increasing  conviction  that  war  is  not  the  interest   of  the   hu- 
man race — all  concur  to  increase  the   interest  created   by   this 
new  accession  to  the  list   of  nations.^' — Mr.  Webster^ s  Speech  on 
the  Panama  Mission, 

The  list  of  wars  exhibited  by  Mr.  Webster  comprehends  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  wars  of  Christendom  for  ten  cen- 
turies. But  where  is  the  man  of  enlightened  sentilnents  in 
this  age,  who  does  not  perceive  that  wars  for  such  objects 
iBust  be  abhorrent  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  civilized  menf 
Such,  however,  were  the  wars  which  were  formerly  deemed 
just  and  necessary,  and  in  which  the  destroyers  of  our  spe- 
cies acquired  renown ! 

Such  sentiments  as  are  contained  in  the  extract  before  us, 
'  Iboldly  pronoimced  in  the  National  Legislature,  by  a  man  of  / 
Mr.  Webster's  standing  and  influence,  can  hardly  fail  of  a  sal- 
utary eflfect  on  the  public  mind,  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  it  thus  forcibly  announced  that  ''  there 
18  a  growing  disposition  to  treat ,  the  intercourse  of  nations 
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more  like  the  useful  intercourse  of  friend?" — and  "  an  iim. 
creasing  conviction  that  war  is  not  the  interest  of  the  l;iniBa.  m 
race."  Should  this  "  disposition"  and  this  *' conviclion"  l^^ 
duly  cultivated  by  the  statesmen  and  by  ihfe  clergy  of  the  se^^- 
eral  countries,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  miraculous  agen- 
cy to  effect  the  entire  abolition  of  war. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

The  present  age  is  eminently  distinguished  by    a   zealous   re- 
gard to  the  education  of  the   rising  generation.     The    advance 
which  has  been  made  within  a  few  years,  in  this   particular,  is 
aiich  as  no  philanthropist  can  contemplate  without  some  delight- 
ful anticipations  of  the  result.     Intellectual  culture,  by   general 
acknowledgment,  is  now  better  understood  than  at   any   former 
period.     Nor  has  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  com- 
munity been  neglected,  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the   in- 
struction of  youth,  or  by  those  who  have  given  to  it  the  patron- 
age of  their  wealth  or  their  talents.     It  has   been   thought,   and 
wisely  too,  that  immeasurable  importance   should   be    attached 
to  those  impressions  which  are  received  in  early    life.     If  these 
be  such  as  accord  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel,  they  prom- 
ise the  most  fortunate  issue  ;  if  otherwise,  they  too  often  prove 
but  the  germs  of  vice  and  ruin.     Among  these  early  impressions, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  those  derived  from  the  usual  course    of 
classical  study,  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.     The  following   re- 
marks will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  moral  itifluence  of  classic" 
at  studies. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  mythology  of  the  Ancients,  as  respects   its    moral    tendency. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  versed  in  history,  or  have  any 
acquaintance  with  classical  works,  that  personal  valour  or  martial 
enterprise  was  a  great  Divinity  of  ancient  time.  This  received 
the  willing  homage  of  nations.  The  thirst  of  conquest  and  of 
glory  was  intimately  connected  with  the  causes  which  conspired 
to  give  immortality  to  Athen*?,  Carthage  and  Rome.  My  pre- 
sent design  leads  me  to  inquire  how  far  the  coincidence  in  the 
spirit  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  respect  to  this  passion,  is 
tQ  be  traced  to  the  extended  dififusion  of  those  literary  produc- 
tions, which  so  many  ages  ago  impelled  ambition  to  deeds  of 
blood.  The  works  of  antiquity  which  exert  upon  us  the  most 
powerful  influence  are.  Epic  poetry,  History  and  Biography. 
It  is  enough  for  this  inquiry,  that  the  effect  of  Epic  poetry j 
alone,  on  the  student,  be  considered. 

What  then  is  the  spirit  with  which  an  ardent  youth  converses 
early  and  familiarly  with  the  two  great  Epic  poets  of  antiqui- 
ty ?    It  is  said  that  in  order  to  profit  by  the  study  of  their   wri- 
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tiogs,  he  must  be  pleased  with  them.  The  advice  giren  by  the 
warmth  of  parental  affectioo,  or  in  the  authoritative  tone  of  in* 
struction,  is,  that  he  should  not  be  a  mechanical  scholar,  but 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  author.  Learn  to  glow  with  his  zeal  i 
imbibe  his  sentiments,  that  you  may  feel  the  whole  force  of  his 
expressions.  Rest  not  in  the  low  attaiitments  to  which  novices 
may  rise,  the  arrangement  of  sentences  necessary  to  grammati- 
cal sense,  the  propriety  of  imagery^  or  the  treasuring  of  spec^ 
ulative  truth  ;  but  aspire  to  nobler  objects ;  seize  the  moral  of 
the  tale,  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  author's  feeling,  and 
by  its  irresistible  force,  be  yourself  borne  away.  This  is  the 
pathway  of  success  and  renown.  And  whenever  the  student  ex- 
hibits these  qualities  to  the  highest  perfection,  he  is  regarded 
with  the  greatest  delight.  Parents  and  instructers  are  satisfied 
when  they  see  his  whole  soul  controlled  by  a  passionate  adher- 
ence to  his  favourite  author.  But  after  all,  what  is  this  mighty 
excitement — this  spirit  which  all  are  willing  to  extol,  and  think 
it  an  honqr  to  possess  ?  As  opposite  as  possible  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel — as  unlike  it,  as  was  iiercules  armed,  to  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus. 

Turn  your  thoughts  for  a, moment  to  the   secret  workings  of 
those  impressions  made  upon  the  youth  of  tender  and  passive 
mind,  by  the  usual  course  of  education.     He  soon  learns,  to   ad- 
mire the  amazing  genius  displayed  in  the   Iliad.     He  grows  an- 
1^  with  Achilles,  and  weeps  with  Andromache.    It  is  not   long 
before  he  falls  down  to  worship  the  idol  of  ferocious  courage — 
coura?e  of  a  nature  altogether  without  a  parallel— courage,  not 
to  defend  one^s  country,  not  to  alleviate  human   distress,   not   to 
secure  the  succession  of  future  blessings — but  displayed  betweeo 
two  friends,  in  sight  of  a  dangerous  enemy— courage  which  calls 
upon  the  counsel  and  power  of  the  gods  to  sanctify  its  cruelty — 
which  feeds  upon  blood,  and  revels  in  the  despair  of  its  vicdm. 
If  it  be  said  that  these  impressions  are  momentary  and   ineffica- 
cious, I  deny  the  position.     They  are  silently   forming   the  cur- 
rent of  his  soul,  as  really  as  the  same  work   formed   the  youth- 
ful mind  of  Alexander,  and  directed,  in  no  trifling  degree,  his 
subsequent  march  of  death.     Whatever  is    made    the    theme    of 
firequent  and  intense  meditation  and  interest,  is  sure  to  gain  over 
it  an  almost  uncontrollable  ascendancy.     But  particularly,  when 
an  impulse   is    given    at   an    early    age,    it    not   unfrequently 
gives  a  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  life.     In  consequence  of 
these  principles  of  action,  who  does  not   see    how    important   is 
the  season  of  education,  and  how  important  that    impressions  re- 
ceived at  that  time  should  accord  with  the  instructions  of  God's 
word?     If  we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  influence   derived   from 
classical  studies,  at.this  eventful  time  of  life,  as  exciting  revenge- 
ful and  warlike  emotions,  think  not  that  its  progress  can  easily  be 
stayed.    It  will  settle  itself  in  the  very  nature  of  its  victim.    It 
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will  grow  with  hh  growth,  aD4,expan<l  with  the  expuuioa  of  Ui 
powers.  Itfvill  require  acoonteractioQ  of  DO  common  >treiigtli, 
to  cIiGck  in  headlong  career.  All  the  immeonuuble  iroei  that 
bare  been  experieaced  in  conaequence  of  war,  are  not  too  great 
tit  be  attributed  to  this  eril  geniaa.  If  it  be  asked  whence  come 
wars  among  yoa  T  no  one  will  qaeatlon  the  reply  of  iDapirvtioa, 
.  that  the;  <Mime  forth  of  loaL  But  then  should  the  question  be 
extended,  and  it  be  asked,  does  not  our  aystem  of  education  come 
in  with  effectual  aid.  to  reinforce  this  principle  of  depraritj  I  b 
not  the  answer  quite  as  dear  ?  and  if  it  be  said  fnrther,  that  it 
is  the  bnslnesi  of  the  Gospel  to  subdue  and  control  this  innate 
propensitj  to  evil,  what  shall  be  sadd  of  those  deliberate  efforb 
which  are  made  to  encburage  and  urge  it  forward  T  And  if  it 
should  be  found  that  a  multitude  of  public  teachers  in  Chrlsteo- 
dom,  are  dlrectlj'  and  indirecli;  miUuDg  such  efforts — what  an 
•mount  of  responaibility  are  the;  accumulating  upon  theniselvea. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  prAsent  object  to  attempt  a  description  of  ' 
flie  horrors  of  war,  in  which  the  order  of  nature  seems  to  have 
been  reversed^  and  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  dependaDt, 
Koura  the  loss  of  the  young  and  vigorous.  My  design  is  not  to 
dwell  on  these  melancholy  subjects,  but  upon  the  inquiry,  if 
possible,  still  more  melancholy,  how  far  we  have  been  accesao- 
tj,  by  the  formatioQ  of  early  habits,  to  these  indescribable  ca- 
.  umities.  Almost  all  the  warrion  of  modiirn  days  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  lires  and  achievements  of  aacienl  heroes.  Charles 
XII.  acted  over  again,  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  the  scenes 
through  which  hia  more  illuatdoua  example  passed,  and  was 
from  his  chilctba»d  r;iscinated  by  the  recital  of  his  exploits  and 
those  of  kindred  spirits.  Something  similar  might  be  said  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  VVliHt  ia  striking  in  the  case  of  them 
all,  and  especinlly  of  the  two  former,  is,  that  they  professed  to 
derive  their  chief  impulse  from  those  very  productions,  which 
are  among  the  admired  classics  of  christian  universities,  and 
which  are  consequently  in  a  fair  way  to  raise  up  other  pupils 
who  shall  do  them  equal  honor.  Bui  the  direct  influence  of 
these  worica  upon  embryo  warriors,  ia  greatly  augmented  from 
another  source.  The  class  of  w rilera  at  the  present  day,  which 
beara greatest  sway  in  the  community,  .is  composed  mostly  of 
mich  as  have  derived  their  sentiments  from  the  same  corrupt 
fonntain,  and  are  most  pleased  when  they  see  them  most  exem- 
plified in  living  character.  That  collection  of  popular  writings 
which  passes  under  the  appcllatioo  of  firiiuA  clatsict,  was  pro- 
duced  chietly  in  imitation  of  Grecian  and  Roman  motieis.  So 
great  has  been  the  influence  of  the.ie  modefc  upon  them,  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  names,  their  heroea  and  good  men 
are  such  aa  might  have  exiated  without  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

I  have  confined  myaelf,  tbna  far,  to  a  consideration  of  the  in- 
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flnence  which  the  aacient  classics  have  exerted,  both  direelli/  { 
and  mdireafy,  in  keeping  alive  a  seal  for  martial  adveolure  ; — 
dtrtcfly,  as  thejcoDvey  the  ardor  of  military  enterprise  jd  the 
most  enticing  form  ;  and  indirrcily,  as  their  spirit  hag  been  tmns- 
fosed  into  the  great  bodj'  of  the  English  cl'.i9>ics,  and  is,  by  this 
mean*,  liviiig  at  the  prefrent  d.ij,  ivith  a  gre^it  share  of  its  orig- 
inal eflicacj.  It  is  easj  to  see,  tlial  this  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  whole  subject;  but  it  ii  all  our  limits  will  allow.  Aqueilion 
of  momentous  interest  now  uriaes.  If  such  are  the  ackfiowl- 
edged  dangen  accompanying  the  asua)  course  of  pobUc  ednca- 
tion,  what  does  Christian  prudence  dictate  in  respect  to  them  f 

The  world  and  the  flesh  are  represented  as  the  foes  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  scriptures  every  where  abound  in  exhortations  to 
abalain  from  sensual  affections,  which  war  against  the  soul.  We 
are  not,  however,  commanded  In  God's  word  to  refuse  inter- 
Goane  with  men,  but  to  Iceep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the 
world  ;  not  to  disdain  a  participation  in  social  conneKions,  but -to 
nse  the  world  Bsnot  abusiog  it;  to  preserve  an  Inviolable  con- 
science in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to  pass  throi^h  ita 
chequered  scenes,  governed  by  the  priLciples  of  pure  religion. 
For  centuries  the  church  has  been  fluctuating  between  difiereat 
estremes— •approaching  the  rigidities  of  monkish  abstinence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  irreligious  complaisance  on  the  other  ;  and 
though  we  may  be  somewhat  surprised  that  the  Inspired  votnroe 
has  been  so  far  perverted  as  to  offer  a  sanction  for  such  aber* 
rations  from  duty,  our  surprise  will  perhaps  abate,  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  same  sort  of  perversion  is  all  that  has  tendered 
doubtful  the  question  before  us.  The  studies  which  we  have 
been  couAidering,  are  certainly  among  the  most  powerful  meai» 
of  public  influence  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  and 
are  to  be  ranked  among  those  gifts  of  Providence  which  are  oh* 
noxious  to  abusct  but  were  intended  for  Ihe  improvement  of 
man.  In  the  bright  and  gloriou:'  day  to  which  every  christian 
looks  with  rapturous  anticipations,  we  have  no  thought  that  any 
of  the  means  of  knowledge  will  be  proscribed.  We  expect  that  • 
Ihe  resources  of  science  and  literature  will  be  explored,  hot 
that  their  treasures  will  be  laid,  a  willinK  offering,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  We  expect  that  illustrious  day  will  be  p re-e mi neut,  alike 
in  knowledge  and  holiness,  and  we  can  assign  no  reason  why  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  in  affording  facilities  for  universal  In- 
tercourse, may  not  be  very  foremost  among  Ihe  means  which 
are  to  bring  in  that  auspicious  morning.  These  expectations 
furnish  the  chief  encouragements  to  a  strict  examination  of  tfaii 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  all  false  theories  concern- 
ing  it,  aod  counteracting  the  noxious  influence,  which  the  inad- 
iertence  of  christians  has  suffered  it  to  exert.  What  then  are 
the  means  by  which  this  mighty  enj^ne  may  be  brought  to  cOr 
operate  with  the  efforts  of  christian  benevoleDce? 
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I  In  the  Gral  place,  both  intintatrs  and  itudenU  of  elatiical  liter- 

ature.., tkuuld  cltarly  comprehend  the  difference' bet-xeen  employing  it 
(U  on  inetrumeat  for  CominuniceUing  rcligiout  kno^tedgti  and  luing 
it  tu  tupplyiag  motive)  for  action,  or  <u  lUtntly  umirping  the  pLu 
of  tlii'$e  which  should  rule  at  altogether.  The  sludiea  which  have 
now  passed  ID  review,  should  be  diligenlly  purauf^d  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  amazing  greater  stores  of 
general  knowledge,  of  obtaining  greater  commaod  of  language, 
and  the  ability  of  delecting  the  sophistry  of  tlio^e  whose  argu- 
ments against  the  chmljan  religion,  or  endeavours  lo  tarnish  iU 
eicellcnce,  are  derived  from  that  source.  The  principles  aod 
molives  which  ought  to  guide  oar  lives,  are  supplied  from  a 
higher  origin,  and  rest  upon  better  authority. 

A  lecond  conndcration  which  should  accompany  all  our  literary 
reteurchu,  it,  that  ckrislioniii/  doei  not  offer  ttt  aid  ai  an  appendogi 
to  former  lyiUint.,  6ul  of  a  tubititale,  aiiperieding  and  anuulluig 
Ihem  all.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  very  much  in  the  writipgs 
of  the  ancients  ogreeable  lo  the  doctrines  of  inspiration.  But 
even  what  is  right  in  them,  is  so  much  interwoven  with  what  is 
wrong,  and  requires  so  much  skill  lo  disenlaDgIc  it,  that  it  be- 
comes dangerous  to  yield  lo  it  an  unsuspecting  conlideoce.  It  i^ 
a  meteor  iight,  always  liable  lo  lead  us  astray. 

.Finally,  lei  the  trulht  exhibited  above,  be  eotieidered  of  praeiieal 
importance.  Living  as  we  do  encompnssed  with  the  opporluoi- 
lies  of  piouB  instruction,  we  doubtless  err,  more  frequently,  in 
neglecting  the  cUiims  of  duly,  than  in  mislakiiig-  {he  j>alh  of  ituly. 
But  in  no  instance  perhaps^  is  this  more  slriliingly  exemplified, 
than. in  the  case  under  consideration.  Have  parents  and  gaar» 
diaDB  and  teachers,  lo  ivhom  has  been  committed  the  chaise  of 
educating  the  rising  generation,  been  sedulous  enough  in  forming 
their  first  impression',  to  habits  of  virtue  and  religion?  Have 
they  been  ready  wiih  united  voice  and  ever-wakeful  assiduity, 
to  point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  dangers,  which  at- 
tend a  public  education  ?  ilnve  they  repeated  to  the  listening 
•  ev  of  youth,  with  emphasis  and  frequency,  that  the  religion 
without  which  none  can  be  happy,  implies  not  an  addition  to 
the  tendency  and  spirit  of  classical  pursuits,  but  a  direct  coun- 
teraction of  them?  Have  they  told  them,  with  christian  tender- 
ness and  feeling,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  not  the  eoniumma- 
lion,  but  the  very  "  beginning  of  wisdom  ;"  that  all  other  attain- 
ments, however  splendid  and  howpyer  vast,  must,  without  this, 
shrink  into  insignificance  befop;  the  bar  of  Christ;  and  have  they 
felt  more  pain  if  they  have  fililed  lo  impress  these  s.ilemn  truths 
upon  the  mind,  thnn  if  they  have  failed  to  kindle  in  the  bosom 
the  fire  of  ambition?  These  inlerrognlions  bear  along  with 
them  the  condemning  sentence  which  belongs  to  multitudes,  and 
it  is  time  this  sentence  Mere  heard  and  regarded.  It  is  time 
that  those  who  are  set  to  be   the  guardians   of  our  literature, 
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•honld  also  be  the  efficient  guardians  of  oor  morale.  It  is  lime 
thai  our  literary  inslHutions,. those  lig'fats  or  our  growing  repub- 
lic, should  send  forth,  still  more  Ihao  they  have  jet  done,  the 
mingled  lustre  of  learaiag  and  religion. 

Clemens  Alexardrinvs. 

N.  fi.  The  preceding  commnnication,  in  Its  orig;inal  slate, 
was,  we  understand,  delivered  as  an  oration  before  a  literary 
Society.  With  the  consent  of  the  author  it  has  been  considera- 
bly abridged  for  the  Frieud  of  Peace.  A  number  of  valuable 
passages  have  been  omitted,  merely  to  shorten  the  article.  The 
Anthor  has  our  sincere  thauks  for  the  favor ;  aod  we  are  free  to 
»a^,  th^  the  source  whence  it  came,  was  very  far  from  being  an 
objection  to  giving  it  a  place  in  this  work. 
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It  is  well  undenlood  that  a  majority  of  the  leading  men  in 
our  slave  Slates  are  opposed  to  all  philanthropic  measures  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  that  a  Senator,  from  a 
State  wliich  has  more  slaves  than  freemen,  during  the  last  ses- 
■loD  of  Congress,  menaced  a  secession  of  the  Slave  States  from 
the  Union,  if  the  General  Government  should  ever  interfere  in 
the  affair  of  slavery.*  Had  this  been  the  first  and  only  instance 
of  menace,  it  might  have  been  regretted  and  passed  over  in 
silence.  But  similar  threats  from  public  men  in  the  southern 
States,  have  been  so  frequent  and  so  numerous,  that,  if  persisted 
in,  they  must  endanger  the  peace  of  our  coualry. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  relative  strength  of  the  Fref 
States  aod  the  Slave  States  will  never  be  tried  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Bword.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  slaves  will 
continue  to  nwltlply  and  forever  remain  quiet,  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  men;  nor  that  the  Free  States  will,  for  another  half 
century,  remain  blind  to  their  guilt  and  danger,  in  being  the  pro- 
Iteton  of  the  slave-holding  policy, — and  that  too  without  any 
eSbrt  for  its  abolition.  Considering,  then,  the  disposition  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  Slave  States,  the  »lavtry  existing  in  our  land 
is  more  likely  to  occasion  a  war  between  the  States,  than  any 
thing  else  which  can  be  named.' 

*  Mr  Hn^De,  of  S.  C.  in  ■  ipcecb  on  Ihe  ranama  Mjjtion,  nigde  the  fol- 
lowing reniBrks:—"Tho  qoeition  of  sinvery  19  one,  in  all  il<  hearings,  of 
eitreme  delicacy. — It  matt  be  considered  ond  Irealed  as  >  domestic  ques- 
tion, And  in  reipecl  to  Ihe  slave-liolding  Stales,  the  only  safe  and  eonstilo. 
tiousl  uround  011  wliicli  they  can  stand,  ii,  that  Ihey  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
biought  in  question  eitherby  (beir  sitter  States  or  bvtlie  Federal  GoremmenL 
The  eery  iay  an  mhiek  Ihi  anhaltaietd  alltmpl  ihall  be  madt,  ut  uilt  fonndcr 
auTitUei  ai  driien  from  lilt  Union." 
Vol.  IK  No.  1.  36 
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Iq  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  oar  Southero  brethren  to 
reflect  more  seriously  on  their  condition — to  be  more  sparing  of 
th«ir  menaces,  and  more  willing  to  unite  with  others  to  do  what 
may  be  consistently  done  for  diminishing  the  number  of  slaves,— 
we  give  the  following  illustration  of  the  strength  or  the  weak- 
ness of  Slave  States,  compared  with  States  free  from  Slavery. 
This  will  be  done  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  in  general 
of  each  State,  at  the  present  time,  regard  the  sword  as  a  proper 
tribunal  for  deciding  controversies. 

Suppose  then,  that  the  General  Government  should  take  up 
the  subject  of  slavery,  with  a  view  to  its  gradual  abolition  ;  that 
on  this  ground,  according  to  the  recent  threat,  the  Slave  States 
should  secede  from  the  Union,  and  make  war  on  the  other 
States.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  supposed  that  any  State 
which  has  as  many  slaves  as  freemen,  will  Lave  no  soldiers  to 
-ipare,  and  will  be  without  strength  for  a  war  on  the^ree  States; 
and  that  in  each  Slave  State,  d  number  of  free  people  equal  to 
the  number  of  slaves,  will  be  required  to  guard  against  internal 
enemies.  On  this  principle  the  estimate  will  be  made,  according 
to  the  census  for  1820. 
At  this  period  the  free  State  of  Ohio  had  a  population 

of  -  -  -  -  •  -         581,434. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Missis$>ippi  and  Louisiana,  seven  ^lave 
States,  had  a  mixed  and  aggregate  population  of  2,904,681. 
These  seven  Slave  States  now  appear  strong  compar- 
ed with  Ohio.  But  from  this  greater  number  we 
have  first  to  deduct  as  slaves  -  -  1,181,044. 

Then  we  have  to  deduct  from  the  free  people  an  equal 
number  to  guard   the   slaves.     Having  made   these 
deductions  there  remain  only         -         -         .         -      540,593. 
It  hence  appears  that  the  strength  of  Ohio  is  greater 

than  that  of  the  seven  Slave  States  by  a  population  of     40,841. 
The  other  dve  Slave  States— including  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  have  a  less 
number  of  slaves  in  proportion  to  the  white  popula- 
tion than  the  seven  States  before  named.     But  on  the 
principle  assumed  in   the  other  case,    Pennsylvania 
is  stronger  than  the  five  States  by  a  population  of         137,308. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  lie  between  the  more  Northern 
Free  States,  and   the    Southern  and  Western  Slave 
States, — and  these  two  States  united,  are  stronger  than 
the  tnelve  Slave  States  by  a  population  of         -  178,149. 

May  it  not  then  be  said,  that  the  safety  and  temporal  inter- 
ests of  the  Slave  States  demand  of  them,  not  only  a  pacific  policy 
and  a  forbearance  of  threats  against  the  other  States,  but  that 
they  should  evince  a  disposition  to  abolish  slavery  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  prudently  effected  ;  and  that  they  should  invite  the  Free 
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States  and  the  General  Government  to  aid  them  io  the  benevo- 
lent enterprise,  sharing*  with  them  in  the  loss  of  property  and 
the  necessary  expenses  ?  Such  an  invitation  would  not  be  made 
in  vain. 

Mr  Randolph  very  pertinently  denominated  the  slavery  in  onr 
land  ^^  a  cancer  on  the  face,"  and  ^^  a  volcano  in  full  operation." 
If  prudent  measures  be  not  adopted  to  prevent  it,  this  ^'  can- 
cer" will  have  a  fatal  termination;  and  this  ^^  volcano"  will 
explode,  and  overwhelm  the  country  with  distress  and  horror. 
These  evils  are  not  to  be  prevented  by  a  general  apathy,  nor 
by  haughty  threats  from  the  Governors  and  Senators  of  the 
slave  States — nor  by  cultivating  the  spirit  of  war  and  boasting  of 
what  white  men  did  in  a  struggle  for  liberty.  Such  things  are 
fuel  for  the  ^^  volcano^"  or  blowing  engines  to  augment  the  fury 
of  its  flames,  and  to  hasten  a  tremendous  eruption.  As  the  ele- 
ment of  water  will  extinguish  ordinary  fires,  if  seasonably  and 
abaodantly  applied ;  so  the  waters  of  justice,  humanity,  benevo- 
lence, and  peace,  may  extinguish  the  fires  of  our  political  vol- 
cano, and  save  the  country  from  desolation  and  ruin. 

If  it  be  true,-— as  we  by  our  celebrations  annually  declare, — 
that  the  liberty  we  enjoy  is  so  important  as  to  justify  a  war  of 
eight  yearns  duration,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  thousand 
lives  to  obtain  it ;  who  can  estimate  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
denying  this  liberty  to  nearly  two  millions  of  our  countrymen, 
and  subjecting  them  to  slavery  which  the  white  people  have 
ten  thousand  times  declared  to  be  worse  than  death  ?     What 
must  the  common  Father  of  all  think  of  a  people  who  have  for 
fifty  years  celebrated  their  own  freedom — professing  to  praise 
Him  for  the  blessing,  while  all  this  time  they  have  held  in  bon- 
dage a  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  their  own  country,  with- 
out moving  a, finger  to  loose  the  chains,  or  scarcely  bestowing 
a  thought  on  the  victims  of  their  oppression  ?    Is  there  no  reason 
to  foar  that  God  has  suffered  an  ungrateful  people  to  be  intoxi- 
cated with  prosperity,  and  bewildered  by  self-sufficiency,  that  He 
may  bring  on  them  a  fearful  retribution  at  an  unexpected  moment  ? 
While  we  call  our  country  the  land  of  Freedom,  we  rely  on 
military  power  to  hold  our  slaves  in  servitude !     But  what  is 
military  power^  when  brought  in  competition  with  the  juitice  and 
the  artillery  of  Heaven !     And  how  little  have  we  thought  of 
the  ease  with  which  God  can  divide  our  military  force,  and  make 
all  our  preparations  for  war  the  means  of  national  calamity  and 
ruin.     Let  us  beware  of  such  a  catastrophe ;  and  to  avoid  it, 
let  the  people  of  all  the  States  lay  aside  their  jealousies,  and 
unite  in  a  just,  pacific,  and  philanthropic  enterprise,  to  free  our 
land  from  the  reproach,  the  guilt,  and  the  cone  of  the  slave- 
holding  policy. 
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SAVING  EFFECTS  Of  VACCINATION. 

Aa  the  preBerratioa  of  humaD  life  u  one  great  object  of  thii 
woric,  it  is  propel-  to  excite  attenlion  to  such  means  as  ezperi- 
eace  has  showo  to  be  conducive  to  that  eod.  It  is  less  thao  30 
yeara  since  the  small  poi  was  the  terror  of  every  coaotrj'. 
About  ST  years  ago.  Dr.  JetiDer,  of  England,  mnde  Ihe  discoveiy 
that  Vacciuntjon  was  a  preventive  of  that  loathsome  and  fatil 
disease.  Like  otber  s.-iving  discoveries,  this  bad  lb  encoaoter 
strong  opposilioD  ;  bui  Rucceas  gave  it  popularity,  aad  caused  It 
to  be  iiprcad  in  each  qtiarter  of  the  world. 

That  an  antidote  for  ^nch  a  terrible  disease,  which  maj  be  so 
easily  obtntned,  iind  at  so  little  expense  and  danger,  shoald  be 
treated  with  indiSerence  or  neglect,  is  surely  to  be  lamented. 
Both  in  England  and  in  this  country  several  populous  cities 
hare  paid  dearly  fur  fluch  negligence. 

Thai  vaccinxlion,  in  every  instance,  affords  infallible  security 
against  Ihe  small  pox,  U  not  pretended  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  experience  hMS  shown  that  some  persons  are  liable  to 
have  the  small  pox  a  second  time.  But  that  our  readers  may  be 
informed  respecting  the  probable  degree  of  secorily  which  vac- 
cination affords  iigainst  (lie  small  pox,  some  sinking  facts  will  be 
copied  from  the  66th  No.  of  the  ^uarteriy  Review,  lately  re- 
published in  Boston.  The  facts  to  be  mentioned  occurred  Id 
Britain — 

"The  small  pox  bnd  been  eitinct  in  Norwich  from  1813  lo  Jane  I81B, 
wlien  n  nounlry  ^irl,  inivelling  from  Yorkshlm,  caught  it  in  a  mBtkel  town 
Ihmiigli  whicli  sliB  [iBs-ic!,niid  WBi  taken  ill  soon  Bfter  her  nrrival  bI  Nor- 
Wicll.  Tliis  gStI  was  tfie  innocent  cause  of  the  death  of  more  Ihen  600 
pereans.  More  than  3000  persons  caught  Ihe  (liseuEe,  it  proved  fatal  lo 
B30.  Now  there  was  in  Norwich  about  10,000  vaccinnleil  persons  exposed 
(o  Ihe  fall  rage  of  this  very  contagious  and  malipiaiit  small  poi." 

"  Tbc  result  of  this  Norwich  epidemic  was  b9  follows  :  Of  those  persons 
who  had  neither  bad  cow  pox  nor  soiail  poi,  about  3000  caught  Ibe  disease, 
and  530  died,  that  is  more  Ihan  on<  in  riz  died ; — of  those  who  had  been 
vaccinated,  amounting  to  10,000,  rather  more  Ihan  (iro  in  rcrry  kuiutnd 
were  nfTected  by  the  small  po:(  contagion,  but  it  almost  invnriably  produced 
■  short  and  niDing  disease.  In  only  six  instances  did  il  occasion  Ibe  full 
length  sowll  poi,  and  in  two  only  did  it  terminate  fatally, " 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  staled — '>  Of 
those  who  had  previously  had  the  small  pox,  many  caught  il 
■gain,  as  severely  as  if  they  never  had  had  il  before,  and  one  died." 
From  these  fni;t9  it  appears  thai  although  vaccinalion  does  not 
in  every  case  afford  security  acfninBt  the  small  pox,  yet  such 
cases  are  few  in  number ;  and  thai  the  few  persons  who  have 
had  the  small  pox  after  vaccination  have  almost  invariably  bad 
it  in  a  modified  and  mild  form.  Who  Ihen  thiit  hits  a  proper  re- 
gard to  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others,  will  remain  exposed 
to  the  small  pox,  while  a  remedy  so  nearly  infallible  Is  >vithin 
his  reach,  and  may  be  easily  applied  ?  The  Reviewer,  who 
furnished  the  foregoing  facts,  blames  the  people  of  England  for 
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their  negligence,  while  In  otber  coualrics  of  Europe  "  general 
vaccinalion  waa  ordered  bj  goremnieDt."  In  Ihose  countries  Ije 
>ays,  ''QO  one  who  had  had  neither  the  cow  pov  nor  the  email 
pox  coold  be  confirmed,  apprenticed,  or  tnnrried.'" 

Lest  gome  should  suppose  that  this  article  is  Ibreign  from  the 
main  object  of  the  work,  a  few  remarks  by  way  oC  analogy  may 
be  added.  As  roultiplyiog  the  number  of  vaccinated  persona 
diminishes  the  probability  of  deatln  by  the  small  pox;  so  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  pacific  men  diminishes  the  probabilitj'  of 
death  by  violence  and  war.  Though  vaccination  may  not  in  nil 
cases  be  a  security  against  the  small  pox,  yel,  in  these  cases,  if 
the  small  pox  does  occur,  it  assumes  a  milder  form  ;  so  the  dif- 
fusion of  pacific  principles  may  not  in  nil  cases  prevent  war, — 
until  all  men  imbibe  these  principles, — jet  in  the  cases  in  which 
war  may  occur,  it  will  assume  a  milder  charncler,  and  be  less 
terociouB  and  destructive  in  proportion  iis  pacific  seotimenU  shall 
have  been  disseminaled. 

If  all  luanlclod  stiould  be  properly  vitccinalril,  the  small  p"x 
would  soon  be  unknown;  so  if  all  men  siiould  become  truly 
pacific,,  the  nations  would  learn  war  no  more.  Bm,  In  lioth 
coses,  while  men  refuse  or  neglect  the  proper  remedies  or  an- 
tidotes, they  may  reasonably  expect  to  suffer  for  their  impru- 
dence  and  folly. 

These  several  considerations  are  sufficient  to  justify  great  ex- 
ertions, to  extend  voccioation  and  pacific  principles  ihroughout 
the.  abodes  of  maokind.  No  man  who  is  liable  to  the  small  pox 
aod  neglects  vaccination  can  be  sure  that  he  will  not  be  the  in- 
itrumenl  of  filling  some  city  with  disease  and  death,  like  the 
firl  who  visited  r^orwich  ;  and  who  can  endure  the  thought  'oC 
causing  by  his  own  negligence  the  death  of  G30  people?  In 
like  manner  we  may  reason  with  regard  to  those  who  neglect  to 
Imbue  their  minds  with  the  principles  of  ^eace.  By  Ibis  neg- 
lect they  may  become  promoters  of  war  and  murderers  of  their 
brethren. 


ELECTBICAI.  CONDUCTORS,  OR  BENEFICENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Edmund  Burke  first  visited  London  in  1750.  Af^er  his  arrival 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Shackleton  the  following  account  of  the 
city.  "  The  buildings  are  very  fine  ;  it^iay  be  called  t  sink  of 
vice  ;  but  its  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions,  whose  tur- 
rets pierce  the  skies,  like  so  many  electrical  conductors,  avert 
the  wrath  of  Heaven."— This  remark  of  Mr  Burke  occasioned 
the  ibllowiog  lines— 

In  this  rat  Capital  of  buildings  fine, 
A  sink  of  vice  calls  loud  for  wrath  Divine ; 
But  even  here — to  save  from  wo  and  guilt, 
Godlike  BEituiciHCE  bai  mansloiu  built. 
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Whnse  numerous  turreb  like  cooductors  rise, 
All  polnling  upwards  to  the  tbreatening  skies. 
To  turn  aside  electric  slreums  of  wralb, 
And  brin^  their  thunders  harinle^  down  to  earth '.  . 

An  nge  of  seventy-Qve  bus  passed  away, 

Since  Burke  perceived  this  happy  dawn  of  dny. — 

Had  his  half  prescient  eye  tlie  nhole  descried, 

Of  SRvins:  Institutions  multiplied 

A  hundred  fold,  in  less  than  foiir-acore  years, 

As  to  our  frivored  vision  now  appears, — 

How  would  his  heart  in  rapturous  strains  have  sunf, 

A  theme  which  well  bcc.uncs  a  Seraph's  tongue  ! 

The  joy  and  Bafeguanl  of  the  British  Isle, 

These  institutions  i=hiill  for  ages  smile, — 

Relieving  wants,  preventing  crimes  and  woes, 

Rejoicing  friends,  concilinling  foes  ; — 

From  thti  Melropolis,  an  every  hanJ, 

Their  influence  shall  extend  to  every  land. 

To  bleas  our  race— to  leach  that  Christian  "  leaven" 

Makes  man  the  friend  of  man,  and  earth  like  heaven ! 

A.  P. 

Fot  Ihc  Friend  ofPtace. 
THE  QUOUND  OF  HOPE. 

Finn  ground  is  sought  on  which  to  place 

The  Fulcrum  of  the  Lever, 
To  move  the  world  of  man's  disgrace, 

.And  banish  war  forever. 

The  Word  of  Gon,  that  war*  thalt  ctaic, 

Is  a  secure  foundation ; — 
Come  forward  then,  each  friend  of  peace. 

And  take  your  proper  station. 

Escrl  your  powers, — ply  all  your  weight — 

Enlist  your  friends  and  neighbors  ; 
The  cause  is  good — the  work  is  great. 

And  God  will  bless  your  labors. 


AUSPICIOUS   OCCUKREHCES. 

I.  At  Demarara,  an  ordinance  has  been  issued  favorable  t« 
(he  slaves.  ^'  Religious  instruction  is  to  be  provided,  and  Sun- 
day markets  abolished.  The  whip  is  no  longer  lo  be  carried  as 
a  badge  of  authority  or  as  a  stimulus  to  labor.  Offences  are 
not  to  be  puoiahed  till  the  day  aAer  their  commission,  to  pre- 
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vent  the  indalgence  of  passion.  No  female  slave  is  to  be  flog- 
ged, under  a  penalty  of  1400  guilders. '''  These  regulations  are 
humane,  and  if  observed,  will  greatly  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  slaves. 

II.  Great  exertions  are  made  in  England  to  efiect  a  gradu- 
al and  ultimately  a  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  her  colonies. 

III.  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  has  prohibited  any  further 
introduction  of  slaves  into  that  iState  for  sale.  This  closes  one 
of  the  principal  markets  for  the  sale  of  human  flesh  in  the  land 
of  freedom  and  equal  rights.  The  Georgia  Courier  highly  ap- 
plauds this  law  of  Louisiana,  and  urges  the  Legislature  of  Geor- 
gia to  follow  this  example.  He  commends  the  law  of  the  United 
States  by  which  the  foreign  Slave  Trade  is  declared  to  be  Pira- 
cy, and  then  asks  ^'  whether  the  trafiic  in  slaves,  now  subsisting 
between  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  is  more  consistent 
with  humanity,  than  that  which  our  laws  have  proclaimed  Piracy, 
with  unanimous  approbation  ?  '^ 

iV.  *<  An  expedition  of  1 19  men,  women,  and  children,  liber- 
ated by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina,  sailed  from 
Beaufort  for  Hayti,  on  the  eleventh  of  June.'' 

On  seeing  this  account  in  the  newspapers  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  facts  implied,  having  supposed  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  had  a  number  of  years  ago,  throughout  the  country, 
freed  themselves  from  the  reproach  of  slave-holding.  But  an- 
other account  since  received  explains  the  aflair.  This  last  ac- 
count states,  that  at  "  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  New-England  at  Newport,  R.  L  one  thousand  dollars 
were  raised  by  subscription  to  aid  in  colonizing  the  slaves  who 
have  fallen,  by  inheritance^  into  the  hands  of  members  of  the  So- 
ciety in  North  Carolina,  where  the  manumission  of  slaves  is  pro- 
hibited, unless  they  are  sent  out  of  the  State.^' — Here  we  have 
an  example  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. The  Friends  at  the  South  were  disposed  to  free  .their 
slaves,  and  their  brethren  at  the  North  were  disposed  to  aid 
them  in  the  benevolent  work,  by  bearing  a  share  of  the  burden. 

V.  By  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society  re- 
cently revived  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  it  appears  that  the  Society 
has  35  subscribers — '*  18  gentlemen  and  17  ladies."  This  is  an 
example  worthy  of  Imitation  throughout  the  country. 

N.  B.  The  Peace  Societies  of  Rhode  Island  and  Maibe  have 
had  their  Annual  Meetings;  and  it  was  intended  to  notice  their 
Reports  in  this  Number.  But  the  Report  from  Rhode  Island  has 
not  been  received ;  and  so  much  of  the  Report  from  Maine  as 
was  received  in  the  Christian  Mirror,  has,  by  accident,  been  sent 
with  other  papers  to  do  good  in  Ohio. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Conitltqtion  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  jequirat  the 
tcription  of  one  dollar  annually  to  constitute  a  memher. 

The  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb* 
ruary;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Timctf«attiNi 
wholesafe  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  jau*,  may  aba 
ba  bad  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  ten  cents  a  copy,  or  tan  dollan  a 
bondred. 

The  several  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  Mle  at  the  Boitaa 
Bookstore,  Cummings,  Hiliiard,  in  Co.  No.  134  Washiog^ton  Stzeali  aad  at 
the  Bookstore  of  J.  W.  Burditt,  No.  94  Court  Street. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  of  otherwise  receiving  his  copy , at  any  qwiv 
teriy  distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt 

JV.  B.  The  Treasurer  of  M.  P.  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  reeelva  mibwi^ 
tions,  at  No.  81  Washington  Street,  Boston.  All  who  can  do  k  with  «q»- 
Tanienco  are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him ;  those  who  canal 
without  eipense  settle  with  the  Treararer,  may  send  their  subawiptioiit  b* 
closed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Postmader  in  BriglU9n,  and  he  wtf 
return  receipts. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  June  3d,  Nathaniel  Apfletov. Ha* 
VEN,  Jun.  Esq.  the  worthy  Presideat  of  the  Porfsmouth  PeaM 
Society,  aged  36. 

At  MonticellOy  Va.  the  Hon.  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  Honoruj 
Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  aged  83. 

At  Qaincy,  Mass.  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  aged  90. 

It  Is  remarkable  and  worthy  of  record,  that  Mr.  Adamt  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  were  both  Members  of  the  Continental  CoDgres^— 
both  of  the  Committee  which  reported  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— both  were  afterwards  sent  as  Ministers  to  the 
Court  of  France, — under  the  Federal  Constitution  each  in  his  tarn 
was  Vice  President  and  President  of  the  United  States— they 
both  lived  to  advanced  age,  to  witness  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  and  on  the  FiAieth  Anniversary  of  our  National  Inde- 
pendence, while  the  people  in  all  the  United  States  were  cele* 
brating  the  event,  and  pronouncing  their  names  with  respect,  they 
both  bade  adieu  to  terrestrial  scenes,  and  61osed  their  eyes  in  death! 

These  distinguished  individuals  were  of  like  passions  with 
other  men  ;  for  a  number  of  years  they  were  opposed  to  each 
other  in  politics,  and  were  regarded  as  leaders  of  the  two  par- 
ties which  then  divided  the  nation.  In  later  years,  they  cor- 
responded with  each  other  as  friends.  In  their  graves,  let  the 
remaining  prejudices  of  the  two  parties  be  buried,  and  sleep 
forever. 


THB 
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CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  Xir. 

M.  DE  Voltaire  wrote  the  History  of  Charles  XII,  king 
^f  Sweden.     Having  narrated  his  extraordinary  feats,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  death,  he  then  gives  the  following  por* 
irait  of  the  character  of  this  celebrated  hero. 

^^  Almost  all  bis  actions,  even  those  of  bis  private  life,  border- 
ed on  the  marvellou?.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  mRnkind, 
and  hitherto  the  only  one  among  kings,  who  has  lived  without  a 
single  frailty.  He  carried  all  the  virtues  of  heroes  to  an  excess, 
at  which  they  are  as  dangerous  as  their  opposite  vices.  His 
resolution,  hardened  into  obstinacy,  occasioned  bis  misfortune  In 
the  Ukraine,  and  detained  him  five  years  in  Turkey.  His  lib- 
erality, degenerating  into  profusion,  ruined  Sweden.  His  cour- 
age, extending  even  to  rashness,  was  the  cause  of  his  death, 
liiii  justice  has  sometimes  extended  to  cruelty;  and  during 
the  Inst  yenr«  of  his  reign,  the  means  he  employed  to  sup- 
port his  authority,  differed  little  from  tyranny.  His  great  qual- 
ities, any  one  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  immortalize 
any  other  prince,  proved  the  misfortune  of  his  country.  He 
never  was  the  aggressor,  yet  in  taking  vengeance  he  was  more 
implacable  than  prudent.  He  was  the  first  man  who  ever  as- 
pired to  the  title  of  Conquerer,  without  the  least  desire  of 
enlarging  his  own  dominions, — and  whose  only  end  in  subduing 
kingiloms  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  them  away.  His 
pa6flion  for  glory,  for  war,  and  for  rev<'nge,  prevented  him  from 
being  a  good  politician.  Before  a  battle  and  afler  a  victory  he 
was  modest  and  humble  ;  and  afler  a  defeat,  firm  and  undaunted. 
Inflexible  towards  others  as  well  as  himself,  rating  at  nothing  the 
fatigues  and  lives  of  his  subjects,  any  more  than  his  own. 
Rather  an  extraordinary  than  a  great  man,  and  more  worthy  to  be 
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ailraired  than  imitatGd.     His  life  ought  to  'be  a  lesson  to 

how  much  a  pacific  aud  happy  goveroment  is  preferable  to  to 

much  glory/' 

Such  is  the  character  of  Charles  XII,  as  given  by  the  bia^ 
torian.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  ''  without  a  single 
frailty.*^  But  h  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
this  remark,  unless  we  could  know  in  what  sense  the  writer 
used  the  word.  We  may  therefore  pass  it  over  as  unintelligi- 
ble. All  the  apparent  vices  of  Charles  are  imputed  to  his 
carrying-  the  ''  virtues  of  heroes  to  an  excess,  at  which  they 
are  as  dangerous  as  their  opposite  vices :" — ^and  why  not 
equally  odious  and  criminal  f 

That  we  may  judge  more  correctly  of  the  "  excess  '*  of 
Charles's  '*  vi/7i/»,"  we  may  take  into  view  what  Voltaire  has 
said  of  the  bucaniers  of  that  age,  whom  this  king  agreed  to 
receive  under  his  protection,  and  to  employ  in  his  service. 

"  The  pirates  of  every  nation^  and  particularly  those  of  Eng- 
lan>l,  having  entered  into  nii  association,  had  long  infested  the 
soas  of  Europe  and  Amfrica,  but  having  beon  pursued  in  every 
part  without  the  least  quarter,  they  had  lately  returned  to  tlie 
coast  of  Madagascar.  These  men  were  all  of  them  desperadoes, 
and  mr>st  of  thorn  famous  for  actions  which  wr.nted  nothing  but 
jaslice  to  render  them  truly  heroic.  As  soon  as  thodc  men  were 
informed  that  Charles  had  returned  to  Sweden,  they  begrm  to 
hope  he  would  grant  them  favoralile  terms.  They  accordingly 
sent  a  deputy  to  make  a  proposal  to  Baron  de  Gorls,^' — the  min- 
ister of  Charlies — "  to  receive  them  into  the  port  ofGottenburg; 
whither  they  (tfTJred  to  repair  inimedialely  with  GO  s\n\ti  laden 
with  riches.  The  Baron  prevailed  on  the  king  to  agree  to  their 
proposition ;  and  the  next  year  two  Swetlish  gentlemen  were 
sc^nt  to  finish  the  negotiation." 

Here  it  may  be  asked, — Why  did  not  this  writer  account 
for  the  atrocities  of  the  pirates  by  the  **  excess  "  of  their  "  vir- 
tues," as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Charles  f  It  may  be  presumed 
that  no  one  of  the  pirates  had  been  gnilty  of  greater  injustice 
than  this  royal  robber,  nor  had  done  half  so  much  mischief; 
and  many  of  them  were  probably  deserving  of  more  esteem 
than  Charles  XII.  They  were  '*  desperadoes  ;"  and  what 
was  Charles  but  a  desperado  f  Their  "  famous  actions  want- 
ed nothing  bi\i  justice  to  render  them  truly  heroic  ;"  and  there 
was  the  same  defect  in  the  **  famous  actions  "  of  the  king. 
Vet  his  ^^  obstinacy  *^  is  called  the  "  excess  of  resolution  ;^^  his 
*^  profusionf^*  the  excess  ot  liberality, — his  ^^  rashness y^*  the 
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excess  afcourage^ — and  his  "  cruelty ^^^  the  excess  of  justice ! 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  there  were  among  the  bucaniers  a 
number  of  men  superior  to  Charles,  and  as  worthy  to  sit  on  a 
throne.  Their  wars,  too,  were  as  commendable  as  his.  Like 
him  they  probably  ''  rated  at  nothing  the  fatigues  and  lives  of 
their  subjects," — and  were  as  liberal  as  he  was  in  disposing 
of  what  they  obtained  by  robbery. 

But  historians  have  too  generally  applauded  deeds  in  a  mil- 
itary prince,  which  would  render  a  pirate  the  abhorrence  of  his 
species ;  or  imputed  the  blackest  crimes  of  a  monarch  to  the 
**  excess  of  his  virtues  /" 

Voltaire,  however,  says  of  Charles,  that  he  was  "  more 
worthy  to  be  admired  than  imitated." — ^That  he  had  courage 
and  talents  as  a  warrior  will  not  be  denied ;  but  his  military 
ambition  was  a  curse  to  his  own  subjects,  and  to  the  neighbor- 
ing nations ;  and,  as  a  king,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing 
done  by  him  which  is  worthy  either  of  admiration  or  imitation. 

*' His  life,"  suys  the  historian,  '^  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to 
kings  how  much  a  pacific  and  hapjiy  government  is  preferable 
to  so  much  glory."  Had  he  said  to  much  war^  instead  of  *'  so 
much  glory,"  the  remark  would  have  been  unexceptionable. 
Nothing  short  of  '^  strong  delusions"  could  ever  have  led  men 
to  regard  as  glorious,  such  a  career  as  that  of  Charles  XII. 
When  he  agreed  to  take  the  bucaniers  into  his  service,  he  act- 
ed in  character  as  a  military  conqueror,  and  his  alliance  with 
them  was  an  alliance  of  kindred  spirits, — of  men  accustomed 
to  rapine  and  murder, — of  men,  too,  governed  by  similar 
propensities. 


THE  ENGLISH  ORDEAL. 

In  Eliza  Hamilton's  *'  Translation  of  the  Letters  of  a  Hin- 
doo Rajah,"  we  find  a  Bramin  collecting  proofs  of  ^'  the 
Braminical  origin  of  the  English  nation."  One  of  his  proofs  is 
the  existence  among  the  English  of  the  "  Purekah,"  or  ''  trial 
by  Ordeal,"  which  is  still  practised  among  the  Hindoos.  He 
admits,  however,  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  two  coun- 
tries as  to  *'  the  method  of  performing  this  sublime  ceremony.'' 
The  following  is  the  Bramin's  account  of  the  English  Ordeal 
or  Purekah. 

^^Let  it  be  known  then  to  the  friend  of  Mnandaara  that  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Purtkah  is  known  to  the 
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Christain,  and  so  much  is  the  practice  of  its  mysterious  rites  en- 
coumtfed  that  the  most  trifling  and  insigoiticant  disputes  are  fre- 
qupotly  roferri^d  o  its  decision.  As,  for  example,  in  speaking  of 
uie  color  of  the  eyes  of  a  dancing  girl,  one  man  should  say  tiiat 
they  were  black,  and  another  aver  them  to  be  blue,  the  commoD 
method  of  deciding  the  dispute — either  between  people  of  style, 
or  such  as  pant  for  admission  into  that  honorable  class — ^is  the 
performance  of  Purckah.  The  method  of  performing  this  sub- 
lime ceremony  is  not,  it  is  true,  exactly  similar  in  all  respects  to 
that  which  is  so  piously  observed  in  India.  A  little  considcn- 
t)on  on  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  their  deficiency  in  reli- 
gious knowledge,  will  however  account  for  the  difference .p—ia 
the  Purekah  of  the  English,  they  neither  thrust  their  band  into 
vessels  filled  with  boiling  oil,  nor  do  they  say  to  the  Balance 
*  Thou,  O  Balance y  art  the  mansion  of  truth — if  1  am  guilty,  0 
venerable  as  my  own  mother,  sink  me  down,  but  if  innocent, 
raise  me  aloA  in  the  air ! '  Neither  do  they  swallow  poison  nor 
cast  an  idol  into  the  water,  nor  take  into  their  hands  the  red  hot 
iron. — But  by  means  of  the  diminutive  Agntt  A$tor$^  called  pis- 
tols, the  two  disputants  attempt  to  convey  little  leaden  bullets 
into  one  another's  bowels  or  brains,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers  a  worthless  fellow  will  continue  to  be  as  much  a 
worthless  fellow  aAer  performance  of  Purekah  as  before.  But  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  performers  themselves,  it  has  eflicacy  to 
change  the  nature  of  guilt,  and  to  wash  away  the  foulest  spot  of 
dishonor !    What  can  1  say  more  ?  " 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  by  the  English  ordeal  or 
purekah,  duelling  is  intended.  This,  with  great  propriety  is 
classed  with  other  modes  of  the  ordeal ;  for  no  other  form  of 
it  is  more  absurd  and  ridiculous,  or  less  likely  to  do  justice  by 
its  decisions.  As  we  blush  for  our  ancestors  when  we  read 
the  accounts  of  their  ordeals,  so  will  posterity  blusfi  for  the 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they  shall  find  that 
duelling  was  practised  in  our  day,  as  an  honorable  mode  of 
deciding  controversies. 

Public  war  is  another  mode  of  the  ordeal  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences,  and  more  |H^rnirions  than  any  other  of 
which  the  annals  of  barharism  liavr  «;iven  us  anv  account.  It 
generally  involves  almost  nil  >it>rt<  of  crimes  and  calamities; 
it  shows  both  parlirs  to  l»r  Miunohlo  in  a  high  degree  ;  but 
from  its  results  no  on*'  ran  drtiMnuno  which  was  the  aggressor, 
or  whirli  do'iorvod  iho  ^roairr  piinishiuont.  As  in  duelling,  so 
in  war.  tho  pnrtv  liMst  blrtni:«blc  i*  %*rttMi  the  greater  suflt^rcr. 

Tho  llindiH^  U.Mnh  \\\  h\%  lou%*r>  hinjjs  ID  view  the  wars  of 
rhristirtn>i  «iul  ih»»»   in%vnM*ton\*\    uiih  the  precepts  of  the 
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Obsnel  and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  l^ercy  had  furnished  him  with  the  Gospel,  which  he  calls 
the  Christian  Shaster.  In  speaking  of  tlie  wars  of  Christiana, 
he  has  the  following  passage ; — 

*^  I  have  in  vain  sought  in  their  Shaster  for  some  precept  that 
might  give  a  saDCtion  to  this  custom — for  some  incident  in  the 
liUr  of  their  great  Teacher  that  misfht  Hfiord  a  precedent  for 
humfin  butchery.     But  no ;    whether  I  turn  to  the  life  and  con- 
versation of  the  Founder,  or  to  the  precepts  Hiid  examples  of  bis 
finit  followers,  I  find  but  one  spirit, — the  spirit  of  peace,  of  love, 
the   meekness  of  charity,  and  the  maafnanimity  of  forgiveness. 
How  then  comes  wur,  tiiat  scourge  of  mankind,  nurse  of  guilt, 
anil  parent  of  desolation  ?    How  conies  it  to  be  practised  by  the 
proft'SKors  of  a  religion  which  proclaims  peace  on  earth  and  good 
wl  1  towards  the  children  of  menf   1  confess  that  this  question 
has  greatly  puauzled  me  ;  and  I  can  solve  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  supposing  the  Christian  Shaster,  presented  me   i)y   Percy,  is 
not  complete,  and  that  an  additional  revelation  hath  in  alter 
times  been  afforded  to  these  Christians, — in  which  supplement 
to  the  gYwpel   it  is  ordained,  that  when   a  sufficient  number  of 
christian  men  are  united  together  to  form  an  army,  a  brigade,  or 
any  other  military  division,  and  are  dressed   in  any  particular 
color — blue  or  scarlet,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  they  shall  im  li- 
censed to  commit  murder,  at  the  command  and  by  authority  of 
their  religious  superiors — provided  they  are  in  the  regular  re- 
ceipt of  pay  for  so  doing, — and  that  all  the  slaughter,  hioodnhed, 
and  devdStntion  so  committed   upon  their   christian  brethren, 
ahali  no  longer  be  termed  murder^  but  olory.^^     p.  205. 

What  intelligent  person  can  read  tlie  preceding  paragraph 
from  the  Rajah,  without  blushing  for  the  inconsistency  (»f 
Christians  !    Should  a  book  be  found,  professing  to  be  a ''  sup- 

gement  to  the  Gospel,"  of  the  character  described  by  the 
ajah,  who  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  it  an  abom- 
nable  forgery,  and  this  too,  on  the  ground  of  its  contradiction 
to  the  spirit,  the  example,  and  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  i 
Why  then  are  we  not  equally  shocked  by  the  numerous  at- 
tempts of  Christians,  to  reconcile  the  crimes  and  cruellies  of 
war  whh  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  i  And 
what  are  such  attempts  better  than  forgery,  falsehood,  or  de- 
laaion  i  Can  '*  murder  "  be  changed  into  <^  glory  "  by  the 
''  number  "  or  the  **  dress"  of  "  Christian  men  "  engaged  in  it, 
or  by  the  *'  authority  "  of  deluded  sovereigns,  or  the  sanction 
of  deluded  Bishops?  If  the  h^hwayman  may  be  justly  call- 
ed a  murderer^  who  kills  an  individual  for  plunder,  what  better 
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is  the  broadwayman^  the  ruler,  who  makes  war  to  ealarge  Im 
dominions,  to  revenge  some  real  or  pretended  wrong,  or  to  ic- 
quire  military  fame  i 


REMARKABLE  PRAYERS. 

^  Prayer  of  the  Otage  Indians. — ''  I  want  things.     Thou,  God» 
nuikest  mo  pt»or.     God,  I  want  you  to  have  pity  on  rae  ;  I  wn^ 
fo\T\g  to  stHFt;  I  want  to  obtain  some  horses;  1  want  to  obtsii^ 
some  Pawnee  scalps.^' 

A    Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their  late   War  mth'^ 
Frtincf, — "^  O  Ijonl  Almighty,  enable  us  to  destroy  to  tiie  utter- 
most this  perfidious  people,  who  have  swum  to  devour  alive  thy 
taithi'ui  servants/' 

The  Osage  prayer  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  u 
translated  by  a  respectable  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vaill, 
^^  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  sympathy  of  Christians^' 
toward  tlic  poor  Indians.  Mr.  Vaill  says,  '*  this  is  one  of  their 
«weeie9t  and  best  prayers.  War  with  ihem  is  the  great  road 
to  honor."  Well  might  this  missionary  be  deeply  affected 
with  the  condition  of  a  people  so  ignorant  or  so  deluded  that  - 
^*with  them  war  is  the  road  to  honor,"  and  who  in  their 
prayers  tell  God  that  they  ^'  want  to  obtain  some  Pawnee 
scalps  !" 

The  prayer  of  the  CImrrh  of  FLnfi;land  has  been  copied 
from  PiJIet's  *'  Views  of  England."  This  writer  was  a  French 
(jroneral,  who,  in  the  late  wars,  was  several  years  a  captive  in 
Britain.  He  evidently  wrote  his  ''  Views  of  Ensjland  "  under 
the  in6(ience  of  strong  prejudices  ;  and  the  prayer  just  quoted 
is  of  a  character  so  anti-christian,  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  benevolence,  that  1  was  half  inclined  to  suspect  k  to  be  a 
forgery.  But  the  Gent^ral  says,  this  prayer  was  ''  addressed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  all  the  parishes,  with  an 
order  to  read  it  every  Sunday  ;"  and  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  he  should  have  had  so  little  regard  to  his  own  reputation 
as  to  make  this  assertion,  if  it  had  no  foundation  in  facts.  He 
doubtless  intended  that  his  book  should  have  a  powerful  effect 
against  the  people  of  England ;  but  if  he  asserted  for  truth 
what  a  million  of  witnesses  would  know  to  be  false,  how  could 
I\e  hope  that  any  reliance  would  be  placed  on  his  veracity  in 
any  part  of  bis  work  .^    On  the  other  band>  it  seems  incredible 
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that  the  clergy  and  Christians  of  the  episcopal-  church  of 
England  wouhi  consent  to  utter  a  prayer  so  murderous  and 
horrible.  The  prayer  of  the  Osages  is  in  no  respect  more  an- 
ti  christian  than  the  one  said  to  be  ordf  red  by  the  Archbishop 
to  be  used  in  all  the  episcopal  churches  in  Briiain.  For  the 
Osages  there  might  be  this  excuse,  that  they  had  nrver  heard 
of  Jesus  Christ  or  his  gospel ;  but  wliat  exciisc  can  be  fornud 
for  the  clerti^y  and  the  Christians  of  the  cstabhshcd  chorch 
of  England  f  They  had  doubtless  often  heard  and  seen  the 
precepts  of  our  Ijord,  enjoining  the  spirit  of  love  and  forgive- 
ness even  to  entniies.  They  had  also  been  acquainted  with 
his  example  \vhile  on  the  cross,  in  praying  for  his  enemies ; — 
*'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
How  striking  the  contrast  between  ihe  precepts  or  tliis  exam- 
ple of  Christ  and  the  prayer — "  O  Lord  Aliniglity,  enable  ns 
to  destroy  to  the  uttermost  this  perfidious  people!"  This 
seems  to  be  a  prayer  that  God  would  enable  the  Britons  to 
destroy  the  wlioie  French  nation.  Can  men  in  the  spirit  nf 
Christ  thus  pray  for  the  destruction  of  any  portion  of  tluir 
brethren  of  the  human  family  ?    No,  verily. 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  such  an  inhuman  prayer  ? 
IVbat  Mr.  Vail!  says  of  the  Osages  is  true  of  (he  Britons— of 
the  greater  part  of  Christirins  in  the  United  Slates,  and  even 
throughout  the  nations  of  Christendom. — "With  them  war  is 
the  great  road  to  honor  !"  This  is  not  less  true  of  Christian 
nations  than  of  the  Pagans,  the  Mahometans,  or  the  Savai^cs 
of  North  America.  So  far  and  so  long  as  this  delusion  pre- 
vails, we  may  expect  that  men  will  pray  for  the  ""^ scalps"^  or 
the  destruction  of  one  another. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Osage  prayer  is  far 
leas  bloodthirsty  and  vindictive  than  the  Kns^lish  prayer.  I'he 
Osages  do  not  ask  God  to  ''  enable  them  to  destroy  to  the  ut- 
termost "  the  Pawnee  tribe  ;  but  only  that  they  may  *'  obtain 
tame  hones " — and  "  some  Pawnee  scalps.^^  Thus  far  the 
Osages  ask  God  to  '^  pity  "  them.  Were  Christians  unaccus- 
tomed to  war-prayers,  they  would  doubtless  be  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  asking  Grod  to  "  pity  "  or  show  favor  to  them,  whilu 
they  are  disposed  to  ''destroy  to  the  uttermost"  a  race  of 
their  fellow  christians. 

Not  only  is  the  Osage  prayer  the  more  moderate^  but  tlie 
more  modest  of  the  two.  It  neither  slanders  the  Pawnees  as 
a  ^'  perfidious  people,"  nor  does  it  assume  that  the  Osages  arc 
God's  "  faithful  servants."     We  therefore  submit  it  to  our 
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readers  to  say,  which  of  the  two  prayers,  it  the  mora  aoti-chrii- 
tiaa.  We  shall  only  add — in  time  of  piice  it  ^^'^^lU^A 
professed  Christians  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  natomM^ 
prayers  which  they  offisred  up  in  time  of  war,  and  on  the  aa- 
ture  of  their  conduct  in  destroying  one  another,  and  mikiaj 
*  war  the  great  road  to  honor." 


1 


^*  .  MRS.  XORE'b  apology  TOR  OBOROE  III. 

■  m 

tif  a  Review  of  the  reign  and  personal  character  of 
George  III,  Mrs.  Huonh  More  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  U^ 
Majesty  in  relatioii  V>  the  war  which  separated  our  eonrnjT^ 
from  Great  Britain.  She  says  of  the  king — ^"The  fear  or 
God  seems' to  have  been  supremely  bis  governing  priiieiple; 
and  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  awful  responsibility,  the  correr 
ponding  result  of  that  principle."  But  knowing  that  be  had 
been  blamed  respecting  the  American  war  by  many  good  pw? 
plci  she  introduces  the  following  apology. 

^  If,  from  the  too  tenacious  hold  of  an  opinion  once  adoptedi 
be  might  be  chargeable  with  a  political  error  in  a  perseverlag 
Contest  with  the  western  continent,  yet  even  then  his  pertinadlr 
was  principle ;  and  if  he  was  wrong,  it  was  his  judgment  wfam 
erred  nnd  not  his  intention :  but  he  Knew,  even  in  this  case,  how 
to  retract  graceAilly  a  favorite  opinion,  when  the  event  reqoir^ 
concession.  In  a  visit  he  made  from  Cheltenham  to  Dean  Tuck- 
er at  Glouce^itor — who  had  written  strongly  in  favor  of  a  separa- 
tion, tbe  king  had  the  candor  to  say,  ^  If,  Mr.  Dean,  we  bad 
followrd  your  advice  by  an  earlier  termination  of  the  war  with 
Americii,  we  had  acted  wisely ;  you  were  in  the  rightZ-^This 
the  Dean  repeated  to  the  writer  a  few  days  after,  together  with 
tbe  whole  conversation,  which  was  so  honorable  to  the  good 
sense,  general  knowledge,  and  rectitude  of  mind  of  his  majesty, 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  prescrved-V 

Christian  Observer^  Sept  1820. 

That  George  IIL  was  a  good  man  seems  to  have  beea  tiM 
general  opinion  of  his  subjects  in  Britain  ;  and  tho  same 
opinion  prevailed  in  this  country,  till  the  prejudices  of  tbe 
Revolution  gave  a  different  complexion  to  his  character.  In 
bis  conversation  with  Dean  Tucker,  he  had  become  convinced 
of  an  error  in  continuing  the  contest  io  long^  but  not  in  oom- 
mencing  the  war.  Yet  people  of  the  present  time  are  perhaps 
geoerally  agreed  io  tlie  opioioo,  that  error  governed  bis  coun- 
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eils  from  the  begbning  to  the  termination  of  the  conflict* 
Still  it  may  be  true,  that  <^  it  was  his  judgment  that  erred,  and 
not  his  intention."  When  it  shall  be  dulj  considered  what 
were  the  prevalent  opinions  of  that  age,  in  respect  to  the  nature 
of  war,  the  rights  of  kings,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing 
a  revolt,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  wonderful  that  the 
king,  and  many  good  men  in  Britain,  believed  a  resort  to 
force  against  the  colonies  both  justifiable  and  necessary.  And 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  result  of  that  contest  did  ao 
little  towards  opening  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  the  impolicy 
of  war,  as  a  means  of  reconciling  subjects  to  injustice  and  op* 
pression. 

There  are  few  people  in  our  country  who  do  not  censure  the 
course  adopted  by  the  British  government,  when  the  colonies 
complained  of  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  Yet  on  what 
do  we  rely  but  a  military  force  to  hold  the  slaves  of  our  coun- 
try in  a  state  far  more  degrading  than  the  British  government 
e^er  wished  to  reduce  us  f  And,  should  the  slaves  assert  their 
rights,  are  there  not  thousands,  who  condemn  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  resorting  to  force  against  us,  that  would  act  the 
same  part  over  again  for  holding  the  slaves  in  subjection  ? 
If  we  can  see  error  in  the  course  pursued  by  Britain  towards 
her  colonies,  let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  adopt  the  same 
hostile  policy  to  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  the  negroes.  *'  Tb# 
prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself." 


PTBRHUS  AND    CINEAS. 

Kino  Ptrrhus,  in  the  course  of  his  military  career,  meditatr 
ed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Cineas,  one  of  his  principal  friendsj 
doubted  the  expediency  of  the  attempt,  and  led  him  into  th« 
following  dialogue. 

Cineas,  The  Romans  have  the  reputation  of  beings  excellent 
^Idiera ; — if  it  please  Heaven  that  we  conquer  them,  what  use, 
sir«  shall  we  make  of  the  victory  ? 

Pyrrkus.  When  the  Romans  aro  once  subdued,  there  Is  no  town, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  that  will  dare  to  oppose  us — we 
ihall  be  immediately  masters  of  Italy. 

C.   What  shall  we  do  next,  sir  ? 

P.  There  is  Sicily  near — a  fruitful  and  populous  island,  and 
tasily  taken. 

C.   Bat  is  the  taking  of  Sicily  to  conclude  oar  expeditioM  ? 

Vol.  IV.  J^o.  10.  38 


AmitOf  tf^lttfemar  Bftti.' 


'MSA 


P.  Fn  fnn  it ;  If  HcBTen  gr^nl  na  vAam  )«  tW^AHJlA^ 
R  Ihf  prelade  to  gresltfC  things.  Wbo  cin  forbe«r  ( 
.I^Vtlngfl,  then  within  reach  T  And  who  cm  pretend  i 
b^'oronr  enemlei  will  thlnlc  orreahtlng  tuf 
C  But  wheo  tre  hnva  conquered  sllf  what  ui^wctA 
if.  Wbj  then,  mj  friend,  we  will  take  «ar  eme,  mat  i 
Ttttaitrrj. 

,   &  And  wfiat  hinden  oi  from  drinking  tod  taUby         ^    . 
jkrapit,  when    we  have  alipadjr  those  tbingi  In   our    ban^   Hiss* 
'■^  we  propose  to  arrire  through  seas  of  Mood    l^ilUM*  %"^ 
£V  flk  toils  and  d«ngenr-7throqgh  innomerable  caiamltiM  FHnp^B 
K    mrmatt  both  caoae  md  sofferf 

r  -:  ■  MriJmd  from  P^irrK\  r. iff  nf  P,.rrkut. 


1^    wvnwi  DDu  cause  ma  soner  i 
r        if,  MriJged/nm  PblarrA'i  /,«/«  0/  Pyrriui. 

**^  ',_'P)!lUrch  nys,  '*  WPdiscourae  of  Gineus  g.ive  Pyrrbua  pain^ 
WtprcKluced  n«  reformatioa."  Fori  congidpiabi?  lime  hes 
nnaued  fais  career  of  rapine  and  bk»dabed.  He  failed  bow- 
In'  of  conqaering  Italj.  In  %  var  wiih  the  Spnrinns,  he 
^^efirea  a  lyound  frop  {be  too  of  a  poor  woman,  which  he= 
M^  ^bout  to  rcrenge.  But  tbfl  molb^r  of  itie  man,  looking 
n^  the  roof  of  a  bouse,  ^  v  tlie  danger  of  her  son,  and  threw- 
%  ^  on  ibe  b«ad  of  P'yrrbast  wbich  spded  b(s  liip. 
"<  ■  M  U«  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  (nw  fate) 
To  point  a  nhnral.  or  adoni  a  talc." 


ANECDOTE  OF  GOTERNOR  PEKN. 

Iif  1699,  Governor  Penn,  when  in  Pennsylvania,  was  infbm< 

ed  of  some  choice  land,  not  included  in  iiis  former  purchases: 
of  the  Indians.  He  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  of  tbe  chiefs 
whether  they  would  sell  it  to  biin.  They  replied  that  they  did 
aot  wish  to  part  with  that  land,  as  the  bones  of  their  fatfaai* 
•sd  mothers  were  lying  there ;  but  still,  to  please  their  latber 
Onas,  they  would  sell  some  of  it.  For  a  certain  quantity  of 
Iipglisb  goods  ihey  agreed  to  sell  the  Gorernor  as  mnch  immi 
M'one  of  his  young  men  could  walk  around  in  a  day ;  *^b«> 
ginning  at  the  great  river  above  Coaquanoc" — now  Kensin^ 
Ion — "and  ending  at  the  great  river  just  below  Kallainngo" — 
now  Bristol.  The  bargain  being  made,  a  young  Engli^man 
much  accustomed  to  travelling,  was  selected  to  lay  out  Ifae  land. 
|Iia  walk  both  asloniahed  aod  mortified  the  Indians.  When 
they  came  for  their  pay,  the  Governor  perceived  disaatia&Ci 
tioA  in  tboir  eoumcoiiwaa*  aod  asked  the  cause. 
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They  replied  that  the  young  man  bad  cheated  them. 
*<  Ah,  how  can  that  be?"  said  William  Penn.     '^Wasit 
Dot  of  your  own  choosing  that  the  ground  should  be  measured 
in  this  way  ?" 

'^True,"  answered  the  Indians,  ^'but  the  white  brother 
made  too  big  a  walk/' 

Some  of  Penn's  commissioners  became  warm,  and  said, 
ihat  the  bargain  was  a  very  fair  one, — that  the  Indians  ought 
Id  stand  to  it,  and  if  they  would  not,  they  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled. 

**  Compelled  /"  replied  the  Governor,  "  how  are  they  to  be 
compelled  9  Don't  you  see  that  this  points  to  murder  9^^  Then 
turning  to  the  Indians  with  a  smiling  countenance,  he  said  to 
them — ^^'  Well,  if  you  think  you  have  given  too  much  land  ibr 
the  goods  first  agreed  on,  how  much  more  will  do  T' 

With  this  the  Indians  appeared  much  pleased,  and  men* 
tinned  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth  and  fish  hooks,  with  which 
they  would  be   well  satisfied.     These  were  given,  then  thd 
Indians  shook  hands  with  the  Governor,  and  retired  smiling 
and  happy.     The  Indians  being  gone,  William  Penn  looked 
around  on  his  friends,  and  lifting    his    hands  and  eyes,  ex- 
claimed— "  O  what  a  sweet  and  cheap  thing  is  charity  !    Men- 
tion was  made  just  now  of  compelling  these  poor  creatures  to 
stick  to  their  bargain  ; — that  is  in  plain  English  to  fight  and 
kill  them — and  all  about  a  little  piece  of  land  !  " 

This  account  is  the  substance  of  the  story  as  related  in 
Weeins'  Life  of  William  Penn.  It  is  so  characteristic  of  that 
remarkable  man,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity. 

How  happy  it  would  have  been  for  the  early  settlers  of  all 
the  American  colonies — and  how  happy  for  the  numerous 
tribes  of  aborigines,  had  all  our  ancestors  possessed  the  pa- 
cific policy  and  disposition  of  Governor  Penn !  How  much 
anxiety  and  distress,  and  how  many  myriads  of  lives  would 
have  been  saved  !  And  who  can  help  wishing  that  the  people 
of  Georgia,  at  the  present  time,  might  be  blessed  with  a  Wil- 
liam Penn  for  their  Governor  ?  In  that  case,  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  settle  all  difficulties  with  the  Creek  Indians ! 
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Our  society^  from  various  causes,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  iB- 
activity,  so  comnion  to  those  benevolent  institutions,  that  do  not 
see  the  immediate  effect  of  their  labor ;  but  on  the  10th  day  of 
February  last,  it  was  in  a  manner  res^uscitated  and  reorganized  by 
amending  the  constitution,  adding  new  oilicei-s,  and  tilling  up  the 
vacancies  which  hail  occurred  by  death  or  resignation.     Since 
then  we  have  no  exploits  to  bo;ist, — no  trophies  of  victory  to  di»-* 
play, — no  relation  of  those  deeds  which  tire  the  imaglDatioD  and 
affect  the  passions.     No ;  these  are  not  the  triumphs  of  peace*' 
Peace  is  as  diflforeut  from  war  in  its  appearance,  as  it  is  iu  it^ 
nature, — us  different  as  the  peaceful  mercliant  vessels-^whlclB- 
bore  along  the  offering  of  a  benevolent  people  to  a  neighboring 
province,  lately  our  enemies  by  proclamation,  but  then  aufiering^ 
under  the  apprehension  of  a  famine,  caused  by  an  anprecccienteiV^ 
cooHagration, — are  from  men  of  war,  fraught  with  instruments  of 
death  and  murder,  and  bearing  not  the  tribute  which  philanthro- 
py pays  to  suffering  humanity, — but  the  means  of  intlicting,  on 
our  fellow  creatures,  greater  sufferings,  than  ever  were  cuiiseA 
by  the  elements  alone,  unaided  by  the  savage  ingenbliy  of  maa. 
Acts  of  benevolence,  like  this,  are  the  trophies  we  display, — ^tro- 
phies, which,  instead  of  envy  and  hate,  bring  love  and  peace,  and 
good  will  to  man.     The  flash  of  lightning,  which  fires  the  forest^ 
and  spreads  devastation,  and  death,  and  famine  around,  dazzles 
the  beholder  with  its  brilliancy,  and  becomes  an  object  of  the 
most  intense  interest,  from  its  fatal  effects,     fiut  while  Aurora. 
silently  paints  the   eavStern  horizon  with  all  the  glories  of  the 
rising  sun, giving  troshness,  vigor,  and  animation  to  the  face  o£' 
nature,  how  few  take  tho  trouble  to  rise  from  their  beds,  to  be— 
hold  her!    Such  is  the  dilfercncc  between  war  and  peace.     We 
have  seen  the  lightning  Hash  ;  we  have  heard  the  thunder  roar  ; — 
Dur  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  the  most  intense  excitement ; — 
but  the  storm   has  passed  away — we  hope  forever;  and  now* 
labile  we  see  the  dawning  of  the  millennial  day, — while  peace  is 
pouring  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  wounds  of  the  lately 
suffering  nations, — while  all  the  christian  world — except  an  un^ 
fortunate  part  of  the  population  of  this  boasted  land  oi  liberty  ; 
and  a  fiew  instances  of  sulfering  from  war, — are  rejoicing  in  the 
alleviation  of  their  burdens,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  in 
the  march  of  intellect,  in  new  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, in   new  modes  of  intornol  and  international  coromunica'- 
tion,  in  a  wondertul  extension  of  the  old  methods,  in  the  diffusion 
of  gospel  light  and  civil  liberty,  shall  we  not  also  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  before  us,  and  derive  that  pleasure  and  happiness,  from 
gratitude  to  God  and  the  indulgence  of  benevolent  feelings  to- 
ward our  fellow  creatures,  which,  if  conquerors  could  appreciate;, 
they  would  envy  ? 
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We  have  reasoD  for  pious  gratitude,  that  we  live  to  see  a  day 
more  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  peace  than  any  since  the  appstoU 
i^^  times-  To  begin  with  those  utvorable  occurrences,  which  in- 
erest  uSy  more  by  their  proximity  than  their,  magnitude,— «iDce 
mr  iast  meeting  in  February,  the  Peace  Society  of  Portsmoutl^ 
NT.  U.»  which  had  declined  to  seven  members,  has  been  reorgaor 
zed,  and  forty  new  members  added.  A  new  Peace  Society  1ms 
)een  organized  in  Newburyport ;  anoQier  in  Exeter,  N,  H.;  oiie 
\i  Brunswiclc  and  Topsham;  one  at  Buddield;  and  one  at  Dor- 
let,  in  Vermont;  besides  another  at  Newport,  in  Vermont;  one  at 
klden,  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Orange  County,  in  North  Caroli- 
la,  which  are  recent,  but  perhaps  previous  to  our  last  meeting, 
it  is  probable,  there  are  many  others,  which  have  not  yet  come 

0  our  l^nowledge.    Our  Corresponding  Secretary  has  received 

1  letter  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
>eace  Society,  which  informs  us,  that  that  society  has  been  fe* 
lascitated ;  and  we  have  heard  the  same  indirectly  of  the  Peace 
iloGiety  of  New  York.  We  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  hdies 
lave  begun  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
Ilsuoy  of  them  have  become  members  of  various  societies,  and 
me  a  life  member  by  a  donation  of  fiAeen  dollars. 

From  the  Peace  Societies  in  Europe  we  have  beard  nothing 
rery  lately.  By  the  last  accounts  they  were  in  the  foil  tide  m* 
nccessful  experiment,  fiy  the  Ninth  Ileport  of  tiie  London  Peacf 
Society,  it  appears,  that  the  cause  of  peace  is  advancing  in  Eng- 
bod.  Three  of  its  tracts  are  stereotyped,  and  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution amounted  to  24,911  the  preceding  year* 

A  mw  periodical  publication,  entitled  the  Peace  Observer,  has 
been  commenced  at  Buffalo  in  New  York,  similar  to  the  Friend 
sf  Peace ;  and  some  others  are  in  contemplation.  The  Friend 
Bf  Peace,  to  which  we  owe  the  most  early  dissemination  of  pa- 
cific principles  in  this  country,  continues  to  be  extensively  circu- 
lated, and  is,  we  trust,  very  efficient  in  enlightening  the  minds  of 
iHir  countrymen,  and  silently,  yet  rapidly,  undermining  the  buU 
wnrlLS  of  war,  superstition  and  slavery.  The  Essays  of  Pbilan- 
Ikropos,  which  first  appeared  in  a  Portland  newspaper,  have 
been  published  in  a  volume,  and  have  been  well  received* 

The  votes  passed  at  our  last  meeting,  respecting  a  National 
Peac^  Society,  have  been  laid  before  the  Peace  Society  in  Ports- 
Bioath,  and  similar  votes  have  unanimously  been  passed  by  that 
lociety.  Circumstances,  beyond  his  control,  prevented  the  Cor- 
lespondlng  Secretary  from  laying  the  subject,  personally,  before 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  but  it  has  been  communiaited 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  that  societv,  and  to  many  of  \{n 
aficers  individually,  by  whom  it  has  been  favorably  received ; 
md  there  remains  no  doubt,  but  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  that 
wdety,  a  vote  will  be  passed,  favorable  to  our  views.  Communi- 
calionSf  on  the  same  subject^  have  also  been  made  to  the  Peace 


IMldtlei  sf  Pfluiajlvkiiia  ud  Ncir  Toric;  M  aa  iHlimiMU.  itM 
4i(lttt#8t  a  Bot,  at  prewDt,  aXweeted. 

Ww  look  BbKMd  ta  tlw  woHd,  w«  abdl  flod  AgtiiiHWMJ 
wirof  pobilc  affiln  no  Ism  kapldoc*  to  t&e  exote  at  pMsK 
fMt  tna,  AlauDdkr  to  deul,  vM  for  «  #UI*  It  mm  liWM,  tM; 
tfli  worid  wonM  be  niKde  le  deplof«  tOa  Ivm,  bj  the  oolidMt  m 
WtteapMei  aaceeator.  AlesuMtr,  tbovfli  sot  a  gN«t  tHU,  •* 
IHM  nuon  to  beUere  had  ulmUjr  >  braerolcat  and  paaeuMi 
"  NritloA.  Tet,  n  wsik  mlnda,  «vmi  1b  Iha  mmt  esnltt-d  «u> 
L  wlU  be  eTor  IbflnSDOiBd  hy  itronf  ohm,  ha  might  have  been 
'od  by  tboM,  *ho  ban  aa  latamat  U  var  aat)  ^iart-r^,  la 
t  fOBathliy  of  a  dlq»alllon  aBfrifladhr  to  the  cauip  flf 
Band  BboHy,  and  to  tke  diMemltiaUoa  of  thnt  gnsiiet  which 
catM  both.  Ho  wai  a  mm,  and,  tharafare,  not  taultlMs. 
itt  lita  ftUingi  deieend  Into  ths  tontb  with  hU  mortal  remutns, 
M  hli  pacific  dlipaattloD  bo  Imitated  bj  all  th«  goreramcnts  of  ^ 
«ki«»orld 

HItiiKceMor  apwan  to  poMow  aditpoalHoo  do  less  paciflc; 
■id  lh«  milltarj  ccJanlat  ao  HI  andniMood  In  Ihit  country,  and 
mkh  hare  caoaed  to  nnch  eraptjr  deelamttioo.  are  about  to  be 
aboltihed,  and  the  armjr  to  be  ^  reduced  to  an  unpreceHentedly 
4tall  etubilihiDenL*'  Hanjr  of  tha  potentatea  of  tlurope  have 
obo  redaced  Hieir  mUltar;  ettabUahmaatf,  and  it  is  probiible  thej 
#a«^'  itlll  fiirthar  redoca  Ibem-,  were  tbajr  not  armid  to  turn  ^ 
^  on  their  paacaaUe  inhjeeta,  a  horde  of  reOom,  who  hare  lo  ' 
Mir  HbdMed  on  plonder,  and  tha  wagea  of  Inlqii)^. 

The  Holy  Alliance,  It  most  be  granted,  hai  dit^>pointed  tba^ 
atpoctations  of  the  frieoda  of  peace.  It  keepe  peace,  it  to  tma, 
bat  It  u  the  peace  of  the  grave,— «  peace  extorted  b;  force. 
'Ytt  even  this  inaj  be  overmled  by  the  ''  God  of  all  peace  "  for 
good.  Nations  for  a  long  tirae  laying  eaide  the  >word, — froai~ 
ivluiteTer  canae — will,  at  length,  forget  Iti  oae ;  and  aoch  has  bees 
the  progreiB  of  light,  for  a  few  year)  past,  that  crowned  headr 
•eem  to  be  in  danger  from  their  own  armies ;  —that,  like  tha  mr^ 
elephants  In  ancient  times,  are  now  ready  to  turn  ootfanlr  leadeil 
and  trampie  them  in  the  dnit,  as  soon  as  ihey  shall  ba  sot  In-bat- 
tla  array.  Thn  will  preserve  peace  for  a  long  thne  Id  ^ropa. 
But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  kiogi  to  dam  the  cnrrant  of  lib> 
arty  and  ffee  inquiry ;  it  will,  at  length,  overflow  and  awaep 
aaray  all  impediments;  but  we  hope  not  until  the  people  of  £^ 
ruw,  taking  •rarning  from  a  recent  example,  will  be  too  muck 
aoUghtenea  to  subsiitnte  a  military  despotism  for  a  peaceful  and 
lest  oppreMive  rule. 

On  toning  onr  eyes  to  the  muthward,  brighter  prospecti  str&« 
our  view,  and  we  hnil  the  Coi^rrau  of  Panama,  as  one  of  tba 
br^test  omens  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  language  of  Proat- 
dent  Adama  in  his  message  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  baaa  dic- 
tatod  by  tha  aplrlt  of  peace  and  ganolsa  phUaothropy,  and  tha 
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ntimcnto  are  such  bb  oog^ht  to  have  been  expected  from  the  6r8t 

g'istrate  of  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world,— seoti* 

Ynents,  which  accord  in  sweet  harmony  with  the  gospel  ofpcace^ 

sind  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  re-echoed  by  our  brethren  of 

South    America.     Yes,  we  hail,  with  joy,  the  first  congress  of 

natifms^  (not  of  kings,)  that  modem  times  have  witnessed,  as  the 

greatest  cpocha  in  the  history  of  man,  since  the  advent  of  the 

Saviour  of  the  world,  and,  like  that  event,  destined  to  proclaim 

•*  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  man."     Here,  the  germs 

of  many  a  future  war  will  be  crushed — by  man^s  beginning  to 

learn  to  enact  international  laws,  founded  on  mutual  consent,  and 

not  depending  on  the  disputed  and  ever  varying  theories  and 

opinions  of  civilians,  and  to  feel  that  rational  creatures  should  be 

governed  by  reason,  and  not,  like  brute  beasts,  by  force.     But 

men  do  not  become  all  at  once  enlightened  ;  and  we  are  rejoiced 

to  see,  that  the  young  republics  of  the  south  have  called  in  the 

aid  of  their  elder  sisters  of  the  north,  by  whose  advice,  we  have 

reason  to  hope,  every  hostile  feature  of  the  congress  will  be 

moulded  into  a  pacific  aspect,  and  peace  be  preserved,  while  the 

1>ounds  of  liberty,  both  political  and  personal,  will  be  enlarged 

and  strengthened. 

The  increased  diffusion  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
affords  another  and  still  greater  promise  of  pacific  principles* 
The  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, gives  to  every  one  the  opportunity  of  searching  the  word 
of  inspiration  for  himself;  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant, 
when  the  errors  of  popery  and  creeds  of  human  invention  will 
cease  to  keep  the  human  mind  in  bondage  ;  and  then  it  will  be 
seen  and  acknowledged,  that  war  and  slavery  are   inconsistent 
^iih  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  which  command    us  to 
love  our  enemies,  and  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  others 
should  do  to  us;  and  Christians,  as  they  advance  in  light  and 
knowledge,  will,  ere  long,  attain  to  the  purity  of  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity,  who  refused  to  be  engaged  in  war,  and  sooner 
Sacrificed  their  lives,  than  disobey  the  command  of  their  Master. 
The   great  exertions  which  are  making  for  the  benevolent 
pnrpose  of  abolishing  the  slavery  of  black  men,  are  auxiliary  to 
Our  endeavors  to  free  the  white  man  from  a  servitude  as  cruel. 
Um  anjust,  and  as  degrading,  as  negro  slavery.     For  the  white 
Uian  who  is  impressed  on  boanl  a  roan  of  war,  and  is  suffering  a 
flagellation  at  the  gang-way,  or  the  conscript  who  is  tied  np  at 
the  halberds,  or  put  to  the  torture  of  the  picket,  the  wooden 
liorse,  and  the  gauntlet,  may  well  envy  the  superior  condition  of 
the  black,  who,  not  only  suffers  less  bodily  pain,  but  is  not,  like 
the  other,  compelled  to  commit  murder,  and  to  break  the  known 
commands  of  God. 

The  bounds  allowed  to  a  report  do  not  permit  a  detail  of  all 
the  particulars  favorable  to  the  cause  of  peace.    We  have  thca 


LETTER  rnOM  DB.  fRANCUN  TO  JOflUB 

At  ihe  close  of  the  Revolutionary  wari  * 
peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  Dr.  Franklin 
to  Josiati  Quincy,  Esq.  of  Brainlrec,  the  gn 
present  Mayor  of  Boston,  wblcb  contained  tbi 


«  P*ssv,  S 
(* ..  Consiilerin;;  hU  our  mistakes  imd  mismt 
wonderful  we  ha»c  linishcd  bo  well  iind  so  soo 
wrong  in  a liog  that  expression — We  have  finishei 
Our  blundera  linve  been  many,  and  tbey  serve 
hand  of  Providence  more  clcarJy  in  our  favor,  i 
much  more  properly  any — "These  arc  thy  doia 
they  are  marvellous  in  our  eyes  !" 

" I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  peace  God 

with,  and  in  iho  prosperity  It  gives  us  a  prospec 
finilive  Treaty  iv;i3  sicfncd  the  third  instant.  We 
with  England,  und  nith  all  mankind. 

"  May  we  never  xRe  another  war !  for  in  my 
never  was  a  good  war,  or  a  bad  peace." 

These  paragraphs  do  honor  to  Dr.  Franklin. 
have  deeply  felt,  that  to  God  and  not  lo  man,  c 
indebted  for  a  favorable  termination  of  the  long 
conflict.  It  may  surprise  some  people  that,  af 
the  Revoluliooery  war,  the  Doctor  should  give 
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Aristian,  inhuman,  and  barbarous  in  me  and  my  sons  publicly 
\p  celebnite  my  bloody  feats,  by  which  calamity  was  brought 
Ml  my  neighbor  and  his  family  f  If  so,  what  ought  we  to  think 
%{  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  victories  or  feats  of  public 
evnr  f  This  custom,  surely,  must  have  been  derived  from 
wavagesy  and  to  savages  it  should  be  confined.  It  is  Dot  that 
**  wisdom  which  is  from  above." 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  FROM  THE  RET.  S.  J.  MAT. 

Brooklyn^  Con.  August  ^^  1826. 

Dear  Sir — Our  efforts  to  form  a  Peace  Society  have 
been  crowned  with  abundant  success.  Agreeably  to  an  invi- 
tation given  by  letters  circular,  a  considerable  number  of  res« 
pectable  gentlemen,  from  various  parts  of  the  county,  loet  ia 
this  village  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  ult.  The  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  are  u>  Ke  published  in  our  next  paper,  which  I 
will  send  you.  More  than  forty  gentlemen  bare  already 
joined  the  association,  to  be  called  the  **  Peace  Society  of 
Windham  County." 

Dr.  Thomas  Hubbard  of  Pomfret,  was  elected  President. 
He  is  a  physician  of  great  eminence,  engaged  in  a  very  extent 
flive  practice ;  is  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Con- 
necticut, and  is  as  generally  respected,  as  he  is  known.  We 
deem  it  a  most  auspicious  circumstance  that  this  gentleman 
has  readily  consented  to  stand  at  the  head  of  our  institution* 

Our  first  Vice  President  is  George  Benson,  Esq.  a  venera- 
ble philanthropist.  He  was  the  recording  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Peace  Society  from  its  formation  until  about  two 
years  since,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn.  The  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  establishment  of  universal  and  permanent 
peace,  seem  to  occupy  his  thoughts  continually.  They  are  his 
favorite  topics  of  conversation  ;  the  subjects,  1  doubt  not,  of 
his  daily  prayers.  He  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  most  healthful 
old  age — and  a  moderate  competency ;  and  would  be  at 
leisure,  did  he  not  devote  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  caufl« 
of  suffering  humanity. 

Our  other  Vice  Presidents  are  a  very  respectable  clergy- 
man. Rev.  Mr.  Loomis  of  Willington ;  and  an  equally  res- 
pectable lawyer,  Samuel  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Windham,  the  au- 
thor of  the  best  written  hi:)tory  of  *^  the  late  war,"  that  has  ap- 
peared. 
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\  Rdn  Ambrose  Edson,  pastor  of  tb^  Ist  Trinitariui  Sddiiy 
iil  'Qraolriyii,  is  our  Ivcordiog  Seeretarjr.  Dr.  ThoaiM  HttodBg^ 
ttm,'Bl80of  this  place,  is  Treasurer.  2    /    *^ 

r; .  A  brge  board  of  Tmstees  were  cboseni  coBaiiinig  af  lOki 
or  indrc.  .gebtlomeh  from  every  town  in  the  comtf»  Thsf 
iPti  ex. offidioi- Authorised. to  act,  in  all  respects,  as  flgeniaioi 
the  society.  A  [petition  for  an  set  of  incorporatioii  wiU  be  |OT* 
aented  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  We  shall,  shorts 
ly,  publish  a  large  edition  cT  a  tiict,  containing  an  account  of 
our  iiislitution,  with  a  slatement  and  defence  of  the  -pnpcjples 
we  avow,  and  wish  to  disseminate.  But  as  a  large  portion  of 
flie^\iotimuhi^t  depend  maitd^,  ibr  iheir  information,  upon  oral 
ttwmnntiicatfbns,  wd  par  pose  to  have  two  public  adtirtUMCdo* 
fivered  yttarly,— onb  at  the  annual  meetiiig  of  the  aeciety  |4 
bar  iidldMi  in  Brobk^^  and  another  in  ode  of  the  oilier  iwwi* 
Aa  the  omNKy,  until  there  has  beeo.  delivered  in  tbea  ellrai 
«ddMM"apoa  'this  great  subject.  I  am  bap|)fy  to  Mate^  dial 
Bamttal  Perkinft)  Esf.  haa  tonseated  to  advocate  tbe  caws  ef 

C^wPMifreti  00  the  8d  Wedneaday  of  Febraaiy  oett. 
^r  our  p^ildeni.  Dr.  Uabbatdi  ia  to  Oliver  tito  §m 
annual  address.  '^ 

^(  1  fai«i&Itho'bobo«lr«i  be  tbe  correspondintg  SeeiMwy  ttMai 
«iAe^i'MKi  li  bOfldi^Mr,  earnestly  aotksit  tbe  betieflt  of  ydiil 
iar'AiHiofl4ebcar  aUdtiioMisel,  so  far  as  your  beahh  and  mi«a»> 
vbh  avocations  will  permit.  Please  to  send  me  fifty  copies 
of  the  *'  Sdedio  Review  "-^twentyfive  of  "  Clarkson's  Eaaay 
on  the  Doctrines  and  Practice  of  the  early  Christians,"  and 
aeveral  of  that  number  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  which  contains 
^  Gen.  Jones's  resignation." 

Our  re<[uired  subscription  being  but  fifty  cents  a  year,  (for 
Masons,  Sir,  which  you  will  approve)  it  must  be  left  to  the  op- 
tVM  of  crrelT  member,  whether  or  not  .to  take  *'  the  Friend  of 
Pbace."  Many  numbers  of  that  excellent  publication  have 
been  circulateU  fai  this  vicinity,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  taken 
'by  riome  fn  overy  town. 

Very  Respectfijlly, 

SAMUEL  J.  MAY. 

Rev.  N.  Woroester,  D.  D. 
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INTELUOENCfi  FROM  THE  LONDON  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

By  the  London  Packet,  we  have  received  letters  from  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace, — 
copies  of  two  new  Tracts,  and  four  numbers  of  the  Herald  of 
Peace.  In  tlie  latest  number  of  the  UornJd  we  have 
an  account  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  its  Tenth  Annual  Report — also  the  Annual  Reports  of 
several  Auxiliary  Societies.  The  accotmts  contained  in  the 
parcel  received,  are  truly  encouraging.  The  Annual  Meeting 
was  numerously  attended  May  23,  \S2C).  Several  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  addressed  the  Meeting  in  a  manner  both  instruc- 
tive and  animating.  The  speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion 
occupy  about  16  pages  of  the  Herald  of  Peace.  As  a  speci- 
men, we  give  an  extract  of  the  first  speech  by  Rev.  Ingram 
Cobbin,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  people  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  Britain. 

*^Bat,  besides  the  circulation  of  tracts,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  other  methods  which  might  he  judiciously  adopted  ia 
furtherance  of  the  objects  and  motives  by  which  you  are  actuated* 
I  wish  your  Society  would  convert  all  the  ministers.  They  want 
converting.  My  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  the  continual 
sounds  of  ^^  Bella  horrida  bella  !''^*  that  they  would  experience 
great  relief  from  the  dreadful  din,  if  I  could  attune  them  to  the 
fiott  and  sweet  tones  of  peace.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  min- 
isters ought  to  he  solicited  to  preach  one  sormon  in  the  year  in 
favour  of  peace.  Thoso  clnsi^ic  works  too,  which  are  the  bookt 
used  at  schools,  have  a  grcai,  tendency  to  inflame  young  roindf 
with  an  ardent  passion  for  war.  Now,  I  do  not  wiflh  that  these 
elegant  and  sublime  productions  of  learning  and  genius  should  be 
banihhed  from  our  schools;  hut  1  wotdd  have  none  of  them  go 
out  without  suitable  comments,  to  exhibit  the  horrors  of  war  iq 
their  proper  colours.  Means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  such  sentiments,  and  to  counteract  the  prejudices 
thus  formed  against  the  principle  of  this  Society.  Communica- 
tions for  that  purpose  should  be  sent  to  all  schools  where  there 
was  any  hupe  that  you  could  influence  the  headr«  of  the  seminaries. 

"  There  is  another  thing  to  be  attended  to,  if  wo  would  promote 
the  success  of  this  Society.  Much  of  that  prejudice  which  ac- 
companies us  through  life,  is  acquired  in  our  early  years.  In  mj 
childhood,  1  took  a  prejudice  agains^t  spiders,  and  I  have  not 
been  fond  of  them  from  that  time  to  this.  1  would  have  every 
thing  warlike  excluded  from  the  nursery.  It  in  lamentable  to 
«ee  infants  of  the  most  tender  age  allowed,  as  a  mutter  of  pastime, 

«  War,  horrible  wur  ' 
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to  indulge  in  employments  which  are  more  calculated  to  mnkt 
them  8avH«^es  than  civilized  beings.  We  should  endeavour  tt 
prevent  plays  and  recreations  that  nurse  the  spirit  and  tow  the 
seeds  of  future  hostility  againi^t  their  fellow-ci'e«iUirefl  at  a  sea- 
son when  their  youthful  breasts  are  most  susceptible  of  any  im- 
pression and  inflexion  good  or  had.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  child 
of  four  years  old  brandishing  a  sword,  and  inuring  himself  to  the 
thought  and  the  wish  that  he  might  afterwards  have  an  opporto- 
ty  of  plunging  it  into  the  heart  of  a  fei low-creature.  1  wouU 
have  christians  look  upon  these  amusements  as  i  did  opoo  the 
•pider." 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF   THE  90CIETT 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  FERMAfTENT  AND  UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

AiTOTHFji  year  has  brought  with  it  those  vicissitudes  which 
evince  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  In  the  midst  of  them 
your  Committee  are  thankful  to  have  to  record  the  steady,  if  not 
rapid  progress  with  which  the  cause  of  peace  advances.  They 
adverted,  in  their  last  Report,  to  the  amicable  mode  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  of  settling  their  differences  by  arbitra- 
tion, through  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Your 
Committee  have  to  lament  most  sincerely  the  death  of  that  Em- 
peror, to  whoi«c  memory  they  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  of  their  un- 
feigned respect. 

Great  as  must  he  the  difficulty  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  pacitic  disposition  of  any  monarch,  it  is  at  least  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  give  hi^*  unreserved 
sentiments  on  the  important  object  of  the  Peace  Societies,  as  ex- 
pressed by  himself  in  the  yenr«?  IS17  and  1818. 

"  My  endeavours  to  procure  peace  and  good-will  among  nations 
are  already  known,  and  the  power  and  influence  whicl)  Almighty 
God  has  committed  to  me,  shall  ever  be  employed,  1  trust,  in 
striving  to  secure  to  the  nations  the  blessings  of  that  peace  wlilcb 
they  now  enjoy. 

"  Considering  the  ohject  of  your  Society,  the  promotion  of 
peace  among  mankind,  as  one  so  eminently  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  1  have  judged  it  proper  to 
express  these  my  sentiments  respecting  your  labours,  in  answer 
to  your  communication  to  me  on  this  subject." — (July,  1817.) 

^^  As  a  Christian,  I  cannot  but  desire  the  establisnment  of  peace 
on  earth  by  every  lawful  and  practicable  means. 

"As  a  Chrirftian  Sovereign,  I  must  anticipate  a  time  when  na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  leani 
war  any  more. 
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^^Permaoent  and  univeraal  peace  is  not  altogether  at  man's 
dii>uor>al :  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  the  growth  of  pacific  dis- 
positions in  the  woild;  and  societies)  conducted  in  a  temperale 
and  Christian  spirit  may  contribute  to  their  extension  and  maiOi- 
tenaiice."— (October,  1818.) 

huch  sentiments,  from  so  powerful  a  monarch,  cannot  be  rend 
with  indifference  by  the  Irieuds  of  peace ;  and  they  crII  for  this 
public  record  of  them  on  the  present  melnncholy  occasion : — let 
Qs  hope  that  his  successor  wilt  be  equally  favourable  to  :>»citic 
principles.  We  are  not«  however,  left  without  another  illustri- 
ous example  of  a  pacific  mrdiutor ;  for  your  Committee  have 
now  the  high  gratification  of  recording  an  inntance  of  succe^ful 
mediation  through  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  which  they 
give  in  his  own  words,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
of  parliament.  ^^  His  Majesty,  on  his  part,  is  constant  and  un- 
wearied in  his  endfavoun*  to  reconcile  conllicting  interests,  and 
to  recommend  and  cultivate  peace  both  in  the  old  world  and  in 
the  new.  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you,  that  in  pur- 
suance of  this  policy,  his  Majesty's  mediation  has  bi^en  success- 
fully employed  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  crowns 
of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  by  which  the  relations  of  frieruily  inter- 
course, long  interrupted  between  two  kindred  nations,  have  been 
restored,  and  the  independence  of  the  Brazilian  empire  has  been 
formally  sick  now  ledged.'' 

A  pacific  and  liberal  policy  also  continues  to  pervade  the  coun- 
sels of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  North  America: 
of  this  we  have  satisfactory  proof  in  the  latest  official  document 
that  has  been  received  from  America.  The  Pres^ident,  in  his 
late  message  to  the  Senate  and  H  use  of  Uepresenlatives,  after 
expressing  '•  gratitude  to  the  omnipotent  Dispen*»er  of  i::ood  '*  for 
the  blessings  of  health  and  of  fruitful  8ca}*on«,  proceeds:  ^*  Nor 
ought  we  less  to  ascribe  to  Him  the  glory  that  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  his  hand  in  peace  and  tranqiiiility. — in 
peace  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  in  tranquillity  among 
ourselves.  There  has,  indeed,  rarely  been  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  man,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the 
Christian  nations  has  been  marked  so  extensively  by  peace  and 
prosperity.  Europe,  with  a  few  partial  and  unhappy  exceptions, 
has  enjoyed  ten  years  of  peace,  during  which  all  her  govern- 
ments, whatever  the  theory  of  their  constitutions  may  have  been, 
are  successively  taught  to  feeL  that  the  end  of  their  institution 
is  the  happiness  of  the  people.''  The  President  next  adverts  to 
the  ^^  important  changes  of  munici[>al  resruhtion  in  the  commer- 
cial and  navigation  system  of  Great  Britain/''  Afterwards  on 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  t%vo  countries,  he  observes : 
^'  In  the  recent  renewal  of  the  diplomntical  missions  on  both 
sides,  between  the  two  government*,  assurances  have  been  given 
nod  received  of  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  mutual  con- 
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•onducted  io  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  will  receive  increased 
patronage  and  success  us  it  presses  ooward  in  its  grand 
€Dterprise.'' 

Your  Committee  continue  to  exchange  publications  with  ths 
Society  of  Christian  Morals  at  Paris:  they  also  supply  the  Editor 
of  the  ^^  Revue  Eocyciopedique  ^'  with  your  works  as  they  come 
out ;  and  the  latter  continues  to  manifest  a  diitposition  to  talce  i 
ftvoorable  notice  of  your  publications  in  his  ivork^  which,  from 
the  extensive  circulation  of  that  periodical  in  France,  will  not. 
they  hope,  be  without  its  effect  in  that  nation  and  on  the  continent 

The  tirst  Report  of  the  liibernian  Peace  Society,  with  the 
•absequent  accounts  from  that  Society,  present  an  encouragii^ 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Sister  Kingdom. 
■  One  new  Tract,  written  by  a  Lady,  has  been  published,  enti* 
tied,  ^^  An  examination  of  the  Principles  which  are  considered  to 
•Qpport  the  Practice  of  \Var»^'  which  m  ikes  No.  8,  of  the  series. 
It  is  a  gratification  to  your  Committee  to  present  the  public 
with  the  literary  labours  of  a  female  pen,  and  they  hope  that  the 
■ex  will  be  encouraged  to  occupy  their  literary  talents  in  guard- 
ing the  social  and  domestic  virtues  from  the  violation  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  the  demoralizing  and  sanguinary  practice 
of  war.  New  editions  of  your  Tracts,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7, 
besides  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  and  the  Herald  of  Peace, 
have  been  published,  making  within  the  year  31,750,  comprising 
m  total  of  355,500,  that  have  been  printed  since  the  estabUsb- 
ment  of  the  society.  The  sates  and  distributions  this  year  have 
been  Sd^KK).  The  amount  of  subscriptions,  donations,  &c.  re- 
ceived this  vear  is  561)/.  Of.  \0d. 

A  Peace  Society  has  been  established  at  Liverpool^  to  which 
we  may  look  forward  for  important  exertions  At  Exeter,  also, 
an  Auxiliary  Society  has  been  formed,  the  last  accounts  from 
which  are  of  a  most  encouraging  kind ;  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion has  been  received  from  other  Auxiliary  Societies.  Several 
of  them*  have  procured  the  insertion  of  essays  in  favour  of  peace 
in  the  provincial  papers, — a  measure  which  your  Committee 
would  recommend  as  an  important  mean  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  your  principles.  Hudderstield  Auxiliary  has  adopted  a 
plan  which,  if  it  could  be  generally  carried  into  effect,  promise^ 
more  to  spread  your  principles,  and  to  produce  a  conviction  of 
their  truth,  than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  su^csted  or  tried. 
"  We  have  recently  adopted,'"  say  they,  "  the  practice  of  holding 
district  meetings  in  the  surrounding  villasres,  which,  if  continu- 
ed, is  likely  to  produce  beneficial  results.  One  meeting  ha:< 
been  held  at  Lindley,  and  another  <it  Deighton,  in  their  respec- 
tive Sabbath  School-Rooms,  which  were  kindly  offered  for  the 
occasion.  The  attendance  at  both  places  was  numerous  and 
respectable,  and  the  statements  of  the  objects  of  the  Peace  So- 

"  Particularly  Swansea  and  Ross. 
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dety,  and  of  its  proceedings  were  listened  to  with  apparent  at- 
tention and  interest.  The  tracts  of  the  Parent  Society  were 
grateiully  received,  with  eiprnssions  indicative  of  a  strong  de- 
sire for  better  acquaintance  with  a  principle  so  powerfully  sane* 
tioned  by  Scripture  and  by  reason,  and  productive  of  conse- 
quences favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  the  human  race. 
Other  villages  have  requested  to  be  favoured  with  district 
meetings,  which  we  consider  a  pleasing  indication  of  their  dis* 
po»iition  to  prorrtote  the  object  of  the  Society.^'  This  relation 
is  as  modest  in  its  manner  as  it  is  important  in  the  information 
it  conveys ;  and  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  Society,  which 
manifests  a  Christian  zeal,  as  persevering  as  it  is  uniu«uming,  it 
enabled  to  'report  a  considerable  accession  to  its  members ;  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  success  of  its  labours.  If  other  Auxilia- 
ry Societies  could  adopt  a  similar  plan,  a  corresponding  effect 
might  reasonably  be  expected ;  for  it  is  justly  remarked  in  the 
Huddersfield  Report,  ^^  there  is  a  very  general  inclination  to  in- 
quire into  the  claims  of  the  Peace  Society  to  Christian  support ; 
we  believe  that  its  principles,  wherever  they  are  understood, 
are  assented  to  by  the  reflecting  and  virtuous  part  of  mankind,  as 
truly  scriptural,  and  consequently  entitled  to  the  best  exertions 
of  every  one,  for  a  more  extensive  dissemination." 

It  would  not  be  just  to  pass  silently  over  the  endeavours  of  the 
Worcester  Auxiliary  Society,  to  give  publicity  to  the  principles 
which  you  advocate  by  the  distribution  and  sale  of  your  publica- 
tions. That  their  (efforts  have  not  been  in  vain,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  gratifying  fact  that  their  subscriptions  for  the  past  year 
have  exceeded  by  nearly  ono-third  tliose  of  the  year  preceding. 

Of  late  years,  death  has  removed  some  of  the  early  and  zeal- 
ous advocates  of  the  principles  of  peace  ; — may  the  sorrow  that 
is  excited  by  the  dissolution  of  ties  dear  to  religion  and  to  vir- 
tue not  he  inoperative,  hut  induce  an  increased  vigilance  in  pro- 
moting the  sacred  cause  which  was  so  dear  to  them,  the  loss  of 
whom  we  deplore  Nor  is  the  gloom  which  overcasts  the  mind, 
upon  the  loss  of  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  cause,  without  re- 
lief, when  we  reflect  upon  the  prospect  that  opens  to  our  view 
of  their  places  being  tilled  up  by  others  of  equal  zeal  and  abili- 
ty; among  whom  Thomas  Thrush,  Esq.  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  periodical  press  by  his  publications,  ^^  intended  as  an 
apology  for  withdrawing  him*^elf  from  the  naval  service,"  on 
account  of  his  objection  to  war,  as  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  sacrifice  of  honour  and  emolument 
at  the  shrine  of  duty  is  too  rare  an  occurrence  not  to  draw 
attention  to  the  principle  that  could  produce  so  unusual  an  effect. 
The  impression  it  makes,  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce  new  advo- 
cates of  the  principles  of  this  Society. 

The  sketch  which  your  Committee  has  praientsd  t©  yoH  of 
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Han,?*  flioiigh  he  reigned  an  a  XytvA  and  aTrifiond  iia|Hionijf 
Mrei  to  hla  ambition.  After  all,  U  is  by  do  mum  pialmm^ ««! 
^rbapa  not  probable,  that  the  |Hreaeat  condition  of .  Mm(  JRrMacft 
^ople  it  ao  good  at  it  would  have  been,Jiad  oo  4itliev  iktm  fttetfl 
ineaoa  been  adopted  to  correct  the  abuaea of  goveromeai.'   Itll 

a  Teat  mistake  to  aacribe  to  a  sangulnarj  Refoiution  tiie  &vaai 
ich  God  may  have  aubeeqoentljr  bestowed  on  a  wairi^g  pi^op|a| 
fA  city  deaolat'ed  by  a  conflagration,  may  lie  afterwerds  Mubiiill 
{ivWi  better  mateciala,  and  on  a  better  plan.    0ot  tiieae  ia^iv9V»- 
liMiiU  aire  to  be  attribnted  to  other  causes  tlwn  the  devaatnlinf  fifi^ 
'■  ^  Ariatecracy  and  despotism^^  are  indeed  obatadca .  to  J^.  ^puf 

Eof  t^  a  pencennaliing  system ; "  yet  it  is  bellevad  tbet  .|h| 
ion  of  luowledge  and  pacific  prlncipleaiatmore  wonfrnxnt 
govemmenta  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  thO:  qppVeasai^ 
iban  a  reaort  to  tlie  crimes  and  horrors,  of  walk  .  For  j||l^.  ^ 
well  aa  subjects  are  awayed  by  public  opinion*  ,^«  .-.    .  . 

.  Oenend  Lafayette  has  given  much  evidence  that  hell  o  ^^''"B 
|0  liberty  and  eppceed  to  slaveiy ;  yet  we.  tieUev^  thajlJto  1P5*W 
jfioC  encourage  our  two  millions  of  sliivea.  to  reaort  to  irar  m  tto 
teat  means  mr  obtaining  their  fieeedoan.  lie  would  mueli.  pram 
lini  their  emancipation  should  l>e  effiacted  by  the  exeitiooa.|f 
k^raevoleoce.  In  this  w^  we  sincerely  wiah  tliat  (he  oppreaiii| 
^ali  countries  may  obtain  the  bleasinga  of  liberty.  Thia  la  Wr 
tteved  to  l»e  fiur  preferable  to  the  uncertain  nmea  of  vlolcw* 
end  manslaugiiter — or  to  sacrificing  myriads  eflmiocent  peif»|^ 
tint  survivors,  not  more  innocent,  may  enjoy  a  greater  share  ef 
freedom  and  prosperity. 

The  general  has  quoted  a  line  of  Latin  poetry,  which  implies 
that  ncordt  vere  given  that  no  one  might  be  a  slave*  But  if  we  are 
to  infer  from  the  history  of  mankkid  the  purpose  for  which  swords 
were  given,  the  conclusion  will  nither  be,  that  they  were  given 
lo  multiply  the  miseries  of  our  race,  toenable  one  portieo  ol*it 
to  destrov  or  enslave  another.  The  sword  or  war  has  been  the 
caose  of  nearly  all  the  slavery  and  oppression  which  haa  ever 
fisted  In  the  world.  To  one  man  who  has  obtained  liis  rights 
by  the  sword,  hundreds  have,  by  the  same  means,  been  oppresi- 
Wd,  enslaved,  or  destroyed. 


[From  the  He»14  of  Ptoce.] 
LiETTEB  FROJI  TRB  BEV.  OORBON 

[To  Mr.  Tbomai  HaBcock,  Secratary  of  the  LoBdoa  P^aoa  SoeMyJ 

Deae  FaiEiVD  Aim  Brother,— We  had  the  pleasure  of.receiviiv 
your  tfavoir  of  May  6th,  1824,  in  due  course^  and  now  [wo]  beff 
to  oA»r  our  ver^  cordial  thanks  to  the  London  Peace  Sodety,  iba 
their  so  cheerful  coaspljipmce  with  oar  wishes,  in  conaeotli^  to 
admit  us  aa  fellow.Bifmbers  and  co-woriieA  with  ibm^  lb  ae^ 
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log  to  promote^  petce  on  earth  and  good-will  to  man,  an  object 
worthy  of  all  our  energies.  We  are  sure  that  tiie  object  will  bcu 
accomplished,  and  that  great  will  be  tlie  reward  of  those  wlie 
aerve  it  with  dmplicity  and  EeaL  We  fully  belicTe  tliat  every 
society  formed  for  this  object,  and  conducted  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel,  will  receive  increasing  patronage  and  success  as  it 
presses  onward  in  its  grand  erterprise.  To  them  we  wish,  with 
all  our  hearts,  every  success  and  blessiog. 

Since  your  Committee  are  pleased  to  allow  two  of  our  meo^ 
bers  to  Inecoroe  members  of  the  [Peace]  Society,  we  will  thank 
yon  to  place  on  the  list  of  subscribers  the  names  of  James  Qoi^ 
rett  (As^riataDt  Missionnry)  and  my  own.  Did  onr  circomttancei 
admit,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  as  to  aid  your  funds  by  some- 
thing  beyond  what  is  barely  requisite  to  conslltnte  n»  members ; 
but  as  it  is,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  that  sum.  In  payment 
of  this  for  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  1826,  we  beg 
to  refer  you  to  Messrs^  Fairiei,  Benham,  and  Co.  London,  whO| 
we  expect,  will  pay  you  32.  3f.  on  being  made  acquainted  witli 
our  wish  herein  expressed. 

We  also  received  the  tracts  so  obligingly  sent  us  with  your 
letter:  we  have  read  them  with  much  interest,  and  desire  to  ex- 
press for  them  also  our  very  grateful  acknowledgments!  A  num? 
ber  of  them  have  already  been  di»tributed,  and  as  the  monsoon 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  we  hope  for  favourable  opportunities  to 
disperse  the  remainde  in  various  parts  of  the  country  But  how 
lamentable  that  so  few  are  willing  to  befriend  the  heavenly  ob> 
ject,  and  to  promote  that  peace  on  earth  which  the  Saviour  came 
down  from  henven  to  establish !  and  how  passing  strange  that 
any  of  his  true  and  affectionate  followers  should  ever  oppose 
it !  M  Yet  its  advocnteA,  thou^fh  so  few,  need  not  [to]  despair. 
They  that  are  with  us,  are  more  than  they  I  hat  are  with  them. 
The  Lord  is  verily  on  our  side,  and  being  sure  of  victory,  let  ui 
press  onward  to  the  fight,  putting  our  trust  in  God»  and  giving 
liim  all  the  glory. 

Your  afiectionate  brother  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

GORDON  HALL.* 
By  order  of  the  American  Mission  in  Bombay. 


HKCEMT  WAR  OF  BLACKS  AND  WHITES. 

The  newspapers  inform  us,  that  five  white  men  were  recent, 
iy  killed  by  a  gang  of  negroes,  about  100  miles  below  Louisville. 
The  slaves  were  75  in  number,  of  both  sexes  snd  different  ages. 
They  were  going  down  the  river  in  a  flat  boat  to  be  sold  like 
brutes  in  MlssissippL    The  five  men  who  were  killed  were  in 

*  Nows  of  the  death  of  thb  ratpected  Ameriflan  MlHloasry  hni  lately 
isaehad  the  UnitMl  States. 
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The  rich  domain  of  Natnrei  that  will  bold 

A  momeot's  friendship  with  his  cheeHess  way ! 

He  looks  upon  the  wide  and  glowing^  earth 

And  hears  the  ham  of  bees — and  sees  its  bloom 

Bulling  in  all  its  luiury  for  him — 

He  sees  the  trees  wave  in  the  peaceful  sky. 

And  dally  with  the  breeses  as  they  pass. 

He  sees  the  golden  harvest  stoop  for  himi 

And  feels  a  quietness  on  all  the  hills. 

He  looks  upon  the  seasons,  and  they  come 

In  beautiful  succession — the  heavens 

With  bud  and  blossoming,  and  fruits,  and  snows — 

There  is  no  war  among  Iheni — they  pass  on, 

Light  beaming  from  their  footsteps  as  they  go, 

And  with  the  cheerful  voice  of  sympathy, 

Thev  give  a  melody  to  all  the  earth, 

Each  calling  to  the  other  through  the  year ! 

He  looks  upon  the  firmament — at  night—- 

There  are  a  thousand  lustres  hanging  there. 

Mocking  the  splendours  of  Golconda— there, 

He  sees  the  glorious  company  of  stars, 

Journeying  in  peace  and  beauty  through  the  deepy 

Shining  in  prai.se  forever! — they  look  oowd. 

Each  like  a  bright  and  calm  Intelligence, 

Above  a  sphere  they  all  compassionate  ; 

There  is  no  war  among  these  sparkling  hofta^— 

Thev  go  In  silence  through  the  great  profound, 

Each  on  its  way  of  glory — they  proclaim 

The  order  aud  magnificence  of  Him, 

Who  bade  them  roll  in  peace  around  his  throne  !  ** 


KOTICES. 


The  Constitution  of  the   Massachusetts  Peace  Society  requires  the  sub" 
acription  of  one  dollar  annuHJIy  to  constitute  a  member. 

The  subscriptions  in  each  year  'o  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts,  at  the 
wholesale  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  may  alscr 
be  had  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  ten  cents  a  copy,  or  ten  dollars  B' 
hundred. 

The  several  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Bostot*^ 
Bookstore,  Hiiliard,  C^ray,  u  Co.  No.   134  Wasbingtou  Street,   and  at   the 
Bookstore  of  J.  W.  Biinlitf,  No.  94  Court  Street 

Any  member  who  shut!  fail  of  otherwise  receiving  his  copy  at  any  qaar«-^ 
terly  distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt. 

-V.  B.    The  Treasurer  of  M.  P  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  receive  subscrip— * 
tions,  at  Nu.  81  Washington  Street,  Boston.     All  who  can  do  it   with  con^ — 
venience  are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him  ;  those  who  cannot 
without  expense  s<>tlie  with  the  Treasurer,  may  send  their  subscri|>tions  in-^ 
closed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Postmaster  in  Brtg/Uon,and  he  wil  ^ 
return  receipts. 


OBITUARY. 
Died  recently,  Rev.  Elif^alst  Pcirsoii,  LL.  D.  a  member  of  M.P.S. 
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BEVIEW  OF  FACTS,  DEBATES,  AND  STATE  PAPERS. 

During  the  American  Revolution  in  1778,  the  British  gov- 
ernment sent  over  to  this  country  four  Commissioners, — the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  being  the  first,  with  conciliatory  propositions, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  accepted,  and  that  the  coloities 
would  return  to  their  allegiance  to  George  III.  The  proposi- 
tions implied  all  that  the  colonies  had  requested  prior  to  the 
war ;  and  they  were  such  as  would  have  been  gladly  accept- 
ed at  any  time  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  why  could  not  the  British  rulers 
have  manifested  this  conciliatory  spirit  before  the  war  com- 
menced, as  well  as  after  many  thousands  of  each  party  had 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  other  i  The  same  spiri^witb 
which  nations  make  peace,  if  manifested  in  season,  would  -en- 
tirely prevent  war.  How  cheap  then  are  the  means  of  pre- 
serving peace  between  nations ! 

The  propositions,  however,  made  by  the  British  Commis- 
sioners, came  too  late.  Congress  had  just  formed  an  alliance 
with  France,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  no  peace  should 
be  made  between  the  United  States  and  Britain,  until  our 
Independence  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  King  and  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  negotiate  a 
peace  on  such  terms.     Being  disappointed   in  their  object, 

Srior  to  leaving  the  country,  they  published  a  Valedictory     f% 
lanifesto,  which  contained  the  following  passages :  f 

^  The  policy,  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  Great  Britain, 
has  thas  far  checked  the  extremes  of  war^  when  they  tended 
to  distress  a  people,  still  considered  as  our  fellow  subjects,  and 
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to  desolate  a  country,  shortly  to  become  ag^in  a  source  of  mntiial 
advantage ;  but  when  that  country  profef«eti  the  unnatural  design, 
Dot  only  of  estranging  herself  from  us,  but  of  mortgaging  herself 
and  her  resources  to  our  enemies,  the  whole  contest  is  changed; 
and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain  may,  by  every  meani 
in  her  power,  destroy  or  render  useless,  a  connexion  contriTed 
for  her  ruin,  and  for  the  aggrandize- ment  of  France. 

^<  Under  Huch  i4rcumstances,  the  laws  of  self  preservation  most 
direct  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  if  the  British  colonies 
are  to  become  an  accession  to  France,  will  direct  her  to  render 
that  accession  of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  her  enemies.^' 

This  Manifesto  was  understood  by  Congress,  and  by  many 
members  of  the  British  Parliament,  as  an  inhuman  threat,  tbix 
the  contest  should  in  future  be  conducted  wiihout  regard  to 
the  laws  of  war;  and  with  a  design  to  distress  and  desolate 
the  country,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  British  power.  Id 
view  of  this  threat,  our  Congress  passed  a  resolve,  which  waSi 
perhaps,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  dictates  of  religion  or  bu* 
manity,  as  the  threat  of  the  Commissioners.  Thus  tfaey  n^ 
solve : 

"  That  immediately,  when  the  enemy  begin  to  bum  or  destroj 
any  town,  it  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  these  states  to  set 
fire  to,  ravage,  burn,  and  destroy,  the  houses  and  propertiea  of  all 
Tories  and  enemies  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  America, 
and  to  secure  the  persons  of  such,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  as* 
sisting  the  enemy; — always  taking  care  not  to  treat  them  or 
their  families  with  any  wanton  cruelty,  as  we  do  not  wish  in  tltis 
particular  to  copy  after  our  enemies  or  their  German,  NegrO| 
and  copper  colored  allies."* 

^^  This,"  says  the  Annual  Register,  ^'  was  followed  in  abont 
three  weeks  by  a  counter  manifesto  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
filled  with  bitterness  and  acrimony."  As  specimens  of  this 
'^  bitterness  and  acrimony,"  the  following  passages  are  copied 
in  the  Register.— Speaking  of  the  Britons,  Congress  says,-^ 

•  How  was  it  possible  **  to  set  fire  to,  ravage,  burnt  and  destroy  all  the 
bouses  and  properties  of  the  Tories,"  without  treating  "  tbem  or  their  famir 
lies  with  any  wanton  cruelty  ?"  Tf  the  recommendation  had  been  executed, 
probably  more  than  Jifly  thovsand  fnmilitt  must  have  perished,  fled  to  the 
enemy,  or  have  t)een  supported  as  paupers.  For  in  several  of  the  States  tlie 
number  of  Tories  had  been  very  great  Besides,  who  was  to  be  the  judge 
whether  a  man  was  a  Tory  or  not  ?  And  what  a  door  was  opened  for  tlie 
most  horrid  acts  of  private  revenge,  under  the  preteit  of  Cdmplying  with  the 
orders  of  Congress !  Surely  this  country,  as  well  as  Britain,  oas  reason  to 
rejoice  that  snch  menaces  were  not  eieculed. 
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^^  Thej  have  made  a  mock  of  humaoity  by  the  wanton  de- 
•tniction  of  men ;  they  have  made  a  mock  of  religion  by  impious 
appeals  to  God,  whilst  in  the  violation  of  his  Sricred  commands.'* 

"  We  therefore,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  solemnly  declare  and  proclriim,  that  if  our  enemies  presume 
to  execute  their  threats,  or  persist  in  tjieir  present  career  of 
barbarity,  we  will  take  such  exemplary  vengegpce  as  shall  deter 
others  from  the  like  conduct.  We  appeal  to  that  God  who 
searches  the  hearts  of  meu,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
and  in  his  holy  presence  we  declare  that,  as  wc  are  not  moved 
by  any  tight  and  hasty  suggestions  of  anger  or  revenge,  so  through 
every  possible  change  of  fortune,  we  will  adhere  to  this  our  de» 
termination/^ 

Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  sincere  regret 
fbat  such  language  was  ever  uttered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commissioners  of  Britain  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  bore  the  name  of  disciples  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace :  yet  what  a  contrast  between  his  spirit  and  theirs ! 
How  horrible  was  the  recommendation  of  Congress  tti  retaliate 
OD  the  Tories  the  evils  menaced  by  the  Commissioners !  And 
bow  much  more  humane  and  digni6ed  would  it  have  been  had 
they  replied  to  the  vengeful  Manifesto  in  language  like  the 
following, — 

*  We  have  been  menaced  with  the  ^*  extremes  of  war,** 
wanton  murder  and  devastation.  The  laws  of  war  would  jus* 
tify  us  in  retaliating  the  threatened  evils  on  our  brethren  the 
Tories ;  and  it  might  be  in  our  power  ''  to  set  fire  to,  ravage, 
burn,  and  destroy  the  houses  and  properties  of  all"  these  un- 
bappy  men.  But  by  recommending  such  a  course  we  should 
imitate  what  we  condemn  in  our  enemies.  Besides,  our  reli- 
^o&  has  taught  us  not  to  render  evil  for  evil,  and  that  ven^ 
geance  belongs  to  God.  Therefore,  should  our  enemies  at- 
tempt to  execute  their  threat,  we  recommend  to  all  our  fellow 
citizens  to  place  their  hope  in  God,  and  to  forbear  every  ap- 
pearance of  revenge.  It  may  be  that  our  enemies  will  yet 
see  the  inhumanity  of  their  menaces ;  but  in  any  event  it  is 
better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong/ 

Would  not  such  an  answer  to  the  Manifesto  have  been  not 
only  more  dignified  and  more  Christian,  but  more  likely  to 
restrain  the  Britons  from  executing  their  threats  ? 

We  may  remark  how  quick-sighted  the  mefnbers  of  Con- 
gress were  to  see,  that  their  enemies  "  made  a  mock  of  reli- 
^ioD  by  impious  appeals  to  God,  whilst  in  the  violation  of  his 
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eommsnds."  Yet  tbey  do  not  appear  to  have  been  Hfire  oC 
.toy  thing  of  the  same  nature  on  their  own  part,  atthoagfa  thej 
made  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  while  in  the  very  act  of  threif* 
ening  the  most  horrible  measures  of  revenge  !  Such  is  gen* 
erally  the  blindness  of  men  of  both  parties,  while  eogaged  ia 
war ;  they  muti^Jly  accuse  each  other  of  crimes  and  cnieltieS| 
while  each  justifies  in  himself  what  be  condemns  in  the  other* 
This  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  ground,— each  presumes 
himself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  the  other  in  the  wrong  ;  hence 
similar  acts  have  a  different  aspect  according  to  the  side  oa 
which  they  are  done.  On  one  side,  they  are  cruelty,  revwigey 
and  murder;  on  the  other,  justice,  patriotism,  and  gloijt 
Many  great,  and  probably  good  men  have  been  the  subjects  of 
such  war  delusions.  < 

The  Manifesto  of  the  Commissioners  underwent  t  severs 
•xsmination  in  both  Houses  of  the  British  ParliameBti  The 
minority  reprobated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  part  of  k 
which  we  have  quoted.  In  the  House  of  Lords  s  motiaD  was 
made  for  an  address  to  the  King,  beseeching  his  Msjesty  Ip 
disavow  the  offensive  paragraph,  as  inhuman  and  unnutboroedi 
dangerous  and  dishonorable  to  the  nation.  The  majority  re- 
jected the  motion ;  but  31  Lords  entered  their  protest,  assign- 
uig  three  reasons  for  their  conduct.  The  first  was  expressed 
in  the  following  words  :— 

^*  Because  the  public  law  of  nations,  in  affirmance  of  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  revealed  religion  forbids  us 
to  resort  to  the  extremes  of  war,  upon  our  own  opinion  of  their 
expediency,  or  in  any  case  to  carry  on  war  for  the  purpose  of 
desolation.  We  know  that  the  rights  of  war  are  odious,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  extended  upon  loose  constructions  and  specnlatioos 
of  danger,  ought  to  be  bound  up,  and  limited  by  all  the  restrainti 
of  the  most  rigorous  construction.  We  are  shocked  to  see  the 
first  law  of  nature — self  preservation,  perverted  and  abused  into 
a  principle  destructive  of  all  other  laws ;  and  a  rule  laid  down, 
by  which  our  own  safety  is  rendered  incompatible  with  the  pros* 
perlty  of  mankind.  Those  objects  of  war  which  cannot  be  com- 
passed by  fair  and  honorable  hostility,  ought  not  to  be  compassed 
at  all.  An  end  that  has  no  means  but  such  as  are  unlawful,  is  an 
nnlawfnl  end.  The  Manifesto  expressly  founds  the  change  it 
announces  from  a  qualified  and  mitigated  war,  to  a  war  of  ex- 
tremity and  desolation,  on  the  certainty  that  the  provinces  mmt 
be  independent,  and  must  become  an  accession  to  the  strength  of 
an  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  the  calamities  by  which  our  loss  of 
empire  has  been  preceded  and  accompanied  |  in  the  midst  of  oe^ 
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apprehensions  for  the  farther  calamities  which  impend  over  q8| 
it  is  a  matter  of  fresh  grief  and  accumulated  shame  to  see  from  a 
commis8i«in  under  the  great  seai  of  tliis  liingdom,  a  declaration 
for  desolating  a  vast  continent,  solely  because  we  had  not  the 
wisdom  to  retain,  or  the  power  to  subdue  it.'* 

On  this  part  of  the  protest  of  the  Lords,  lii  submit  the  fol- 
lowing queries  and  remarks. 

1.  If  ^^the  public  law  of  nations  forbids  us  to  resort  to  the 
extremes  of  war  upon  our  own  opinion  of  their  expediency,'' 
why  may  not  the  law  of  nations  be  so  improved  as  to  forbid  a 
resort  to  war  at  all  upon  our  opinion  of  its  expediency.  Men 
are  as  liable  to  be  deceived  by  their  passions  and  prejudices  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  commencing  hostilities,  as  in  re- 
spect to  the  expediency  of  resorting  to  *'  the  extremes  of  war.'' 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  war  before  it  is  begun,  than  to 
prevent  the  "  extremes  of  war  "  after  hostilities  have  been  ac* 
taaily  waged.  Hence  the  importance  of ''  leaving  off  contttn- 
tion  before  it  be  meddled  with,"  and  the  propriety  of  referring 
national  disputes  to  a  tribunal  less  savage  than  the  sword. 

2.  ''  We  are  shocked,'"  say  the  Lords,  **  to  see  the  6r8t  law 
of  nature,  self  preservation,  perverted  and  abused  into  a  prin- 
ciple destructive  of  all  other  laws."  In  modem  times,  all  the 
wars  of  Christian  nations  are  professedly  waged  on  the  princi- 
ple of  self  preservation ;  and  if  all  the  operations  of  war  on 
this  pretext  are  not  ^^  destructive  of  all  other  laws,"  they  at 
least,  violate  all  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  inflicting  evil 
on  the  innocent,  and  they  violate  the  laws  of  Christ,  which  re- 
quire us  to  love  even  our  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  us.  Let  it  become  a  fixed  principle  that  no  public 
war  shall  be  waged  but  what  self  preservation,  or  even  the 
best  interest  of  a  nation  requires ;  each  nation  may  then  safely 
beat  its  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  learn  war  no  more. 
No  words  have  been  more  "  perverted  and  abused  "  than  $tlf 
preservation  and  self  defence.  They  have  been  made  the  cloak 
for  innumerable  crimes  of  the  most  flagitious  nature.  Under 
this  pretext  the  rulers  of  one  nation  sacrifice  the  peace,  and 
prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  even  the  lives,  of  myriads  of 
their  own  subjects,  to  do  an  equal,  or  greater  injury  to  anottier 
people.  In  a  thousand  instances  the  pretended  principle  of 
self  preservation  has  proved  in  its  eflfects  the  principle  of  sui- 
cide or  self  destruction. 

3.  "  Those  objects  of  war,  which  cannot  be  compassed  by 


inr  and  honorable  hostilitjr,  oagbt  not  to  bo  cowpaiod  it  iL* 
Here  it  nny  be  obeenred,  that  ootbing  but  betbafooe  coiMI 
and  delusive  opinion  render  any  mode  of  sanguiiMwy  iniBi 
among  rational  beings,  **  fair  and  honorable  bostilitj.''  h 
WW  of  enlightened  reason  we  may  ask,  is  it  **  fiur  and  haattt' 
able  ^'  for  two  Princes  to*  settle  a  auarrel  by  calling  myriads  of 
their  respective  subjects  into  the  nelii  to  btitcher  one  another 
and  show  which  array  can  do  the  other  the  greater  milehM 
If  this  be  **  fair  and  honorable/'  what  is  unfair  and  infamous  ? 
The  issue  of  the  war  decides  nothing  as  to  the  right  of  the 
qnestion  in  dispute ;  it  only  proves  which  of  the  partiea  is  the 
Most  powerful,  the  most  skilful,  or  the  most  fortunate.  Is  it 
**  fiiir  and  hooorable'*  for  rulers  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  thair 
iiiUects  to  decide  questions  like  these  ? 

.  We  may  also  remark,  that  what  are  now  reMrded  as  '^tha 
extremes  of  war,''  were  once  considered  as  ^*  lair  and  honori^ 
ble ; "  and  what  is  now  regarded  as  '*  fair  and  hononhia/' 
nay  hereafter  be  viewed  with  more  abhorrence  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present  age  look  back  on  the  extermbating  wara  of 
ancient  savages.  After  matual  declarations  of  war  iMtve  been 
nadoy  under  the  niost  unjust  or  frivolous  pretexts,  it  is  deemed 
^  fair  and  honorable  ^'  for  the  combatants  to  attempt  each  otk> 
ay's  ruin,  by  the  grossest  fiibehoods  and  calumnies,  to  excte 
■Mirderoos  hatreds  between  men  who  have  no  cause  to  be 
even  offended  with  each  other,  by  surprise  or  stratagem,  by 
bribery  to  produce  desertion  and  treachery,  and  by  all  the  dis* 
tresses  and  horrors  of  the  conflicts,  when  thousands  or  tens  of 
thousands  of  brethren  are  exerting  all  their  skill  and  power  to 
abed  each  otber^s  blood,  or  to  cover  the  spacious  fields  with 
dead  and  wounded  men.  In  the  wars  for  which  Napoleon 
has  been  extolled  to  the  skies,  millions  of  men  were  thus  sac- 
rificed or  destroyed. 

The  ocean,  as  well  as  the  land  has  witnessed  the  horrible 
acenes  of  "  fair  and  honorable  hostility."  When  a  war  is 
once  declared,  it  is  deemed  '*  fair  and  honorable"  for  the  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  on  each  side,  to  become  piratical  ships 
in  respect  to  the  private  property  of  the  other.  In  the  Annual 
Register  for  1778,  it  is  stated  that  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
seporied  in  the  British  Parliament,  that  they  had  captured  904 
American  prizes,  worth  £1,808  000;  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  stated  the  loss  of  British  vessels  at  773,  worth 
above  £2,000,000.  Besides  all  such  piracy,  the  fleets  of  two 
countries  may  empby  every  stratagem  for  each  other'a  ruin; 
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and  when  they  meet,  aU  the  skill  and  energy  on  each  aide  is 
employed  to  burn,  to  sink,  or  to  bk>w  up  the  ships  of  the  otb^ 
ei*,  with  their  crews  of  several  hundred  each.— «nd  no  exertion 
is  left  untried  to  multiply  the  number  of  dead  and  wounded 
seamen,  till  one  party  or  the  other  strikes  its  colors.  The 
modes  of  warfare  which  have  now  been  named  are  n#t  deem- 
ed *Mhe  extremes  of  war;"'  they  may  all  be  practised  in 
what  the  Lords  called  ^'  fair  and  honorable  hostility/'  Nay^ 
such  are  the  deeds  most  highly  applauded  in  every  Christian 
country  ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  exerted,  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  expended  in  Christendom,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  exploits,  to  honor  those  who 
performed  them,  and  to  prepare  others  for  the  same  sanguina- 
ry career.  Well  might  the  protesting  Lords  say,— -*^  We  know 
the  rights  of  war  are  odious,"  or  rather  they  should  have  said, 
that  what  are  called  the  '^  rights  of  war,''  are  in  fact,  but 
"  odious"  wrongs ;  for  what  they  permit  are  as  real  wrongs  as 
what  they  forbid, — ^though  of  less  savage  fame.  The  present 
laws  and  rights  of  war  forbid  the  murder  of  non-combatants 
and  of  captives,  and  the  burning  of  towns  and  cities,  imlesa 
these  acts  are  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the  objects  of  the 
war.  But  it  is  often  fouud  easy  for  warriors  to  make 
themselves  believe  that  such  atrocities  are  necessary ;  then 
captives  and  non-combatants  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  are 
sacrificed,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  ravaged  and  laid  in 
ashes,  and  the  surviving  inhabitants  reduced  to  beggary  and 
Starvation.  These  are  '*  the  extremes  of  war,"  but  the  Gene- 
ral can  easily  say  that  they  are  necessary^  and  then  they  be- 
come, like  other  atrocities,  deeds  of  ^'  fair  and  honorable  hos- 
tiUty/' 

"  What  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head  to  think  himself  a  man." 
And  having  Christian  feelings,  where*s  the  num. 
Who  does  not  weep  and  mourn  that  deeds 
Which  Satan's  self  might  blush  to  own  as  his, 
Are  made  the  highest  boast  of  Christian  lands. 


BKVIEW  or  A  DISOOURAGING  PRINCIPLK* 

A  respectable  clergyman  of  Connecticut  was  invited  to 
imite,  with  others  in  forming  a  Peace  Society.  He  replied 
V  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  which  was  published  in  a 
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newspaper.    Tbe  letter  contained  ^everal  reasons  for  dedu^ 
iDg  the  mvitatioo.     The*  second  reason  is  the  following : 

«<  CoDsideriDg  the  native  deprarlty  of  the  human  heart,  and 
that  the  wond  lieth  in  wickedness,  i  have  no  eipectation  that 
Peace  will  ever  prevail  through  the  earth,  or  even  in  the  ndiid 
of  an  individual,  without  that  moral  change  which  is  effected  on- 
ly by  the  powerful  induence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  wliich 
our  Savior  expressly  declares^  that  no  man  can  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  lusts  which  war  in  the  members  of  de- 
praved men  must  be  subdued  by  Almighty  grace,  before  War 
and  fighting,  which  follow,  in  consequence,  will  cease." 

fVindham  County  Advertuer^  for  StpU  26,  — . 

This  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  against  the  exertions  of  Peace 
Societies,  which  I  should  hardly  have  expected  from  the  pen 
of  any  clergyman  of  New  England  in  this  age  of  beneficent 
institutions.     If  it  be  of  any  force,  it  may  be  ezteoded  to 

£  reaching  the  gospel,  and  to  every  other  mode  of  exertion 
m  reforming  mankind.  For  "  depraved  men  "  are  as  de- 
pendent on  Grod  tor  reformation  in  every  other  respect,  as  in 
that  of  turning  frorn  violence  and'  war,  to  the  path  of  wisdom 
and  peace.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  plea  of  this  clergyman  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  delaying  sinner,  who  says, 
"  If  I  .am  to  be  saved,  I  shall  be  saved ;  if  not,  I  shall  be 
damned,  do  what  1  will ;  I  am  dependent  on  God,  and  if  I  am 
to  be  saved,  I  shall  be  converted  in  due  time, — in  God's  time, 
which  is  ever  the  best  time." 

If  such  fatal  conclusions  necessarily  follow  from  the  premi- 
ses or  doctrines  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  before  us,  the 
premises  themselves  should  be  abandoned  or  corrected.  But 
if  such  conclusions  do  not  follow  from  the  premises,, ministers 
of  the  gospel  should  not  furnish  the  sinner  with  such  an  excuse 
for  neglecting  his  duty. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  admitted,  respecting  ^^  the  native 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,'^  every  well  informed  mind 
must  be  aware,  that  the  depravity  of  our  race  has  been  great- 
ly increased  by  the  demoralizing  influence  of  war.  I  freely 
admit  our  entire  dependence  on  God,  and  his  influence  or 
agency  in  the  production  of  every  good  effect,  in  every  favor- 
able change  which  is  made  either  in  the  affectumt  of  the  heart, 
or  in  the  opinions  of  mankind.  But,  in  carrying  od  his  be- 
nctolent  designs,  he  employs  good  men  as  instruments  of 
good  to  others,  and  gives  efficacy  and  success  to  thw  exer- 
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tions.  Therefore,  by  whatever  means  or  instruments  war 
shall  be  abolished,  the  praise  will  be  as  really  due  to  God,  as 
if  the  event  should  be  produced  by  miracles,  without  the 
agency  of  men.  It  is  needful  that  men  should  till  the  ground 
and  sow  the  seed  ;  yet  their  bread  is  as  really  the  gift  of  God, 
as  if  it  were  sent  immediately  from  heaven. 

That  war  cannot  be  abolished  till  a  "  moral  change"  is  gen- 
erally effected  in  the  hearts  of  men,  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
not  only  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  under  consideration,  but  of 
many  good  men.  Believing  the  opinion  to  be  both  incorrect 
and  injurious  in  its  tendency,  I  shall  make  a  few  more  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  hoping  that  some  who  have  hitherto 
hesitated  will  be  induced  to  afford  their  aid  in  a  good  cause. 

Notwith<;tanding  the  general  depravity  of  mankind,  the  ex- 
istence and  continuance  of  any  sanguinary  custom  depends  on 
public  opinion.  Let  public  opinion  be  changed,  as  to  the 
necessity  and  glory  of  war,  and  rulers  will  cease  to  appeal  to 
arms.  That  such  a  change  of  opinion  may  occur  earlier  ^au 
the  hearts  of  men  shall  generally  become  truly  benevolent  and 
holy,  may  appear  both  possible  and  pijiiable  from  historical 
facts. 

Our  European  ancestors  were  once  Pagans  ;  and  as  Pagans 
they  offered  human  sacrifices.  At  another  period  they  sup- 
ported what  were  called  holy  wars,  or  wars  for  propagating 
the  Gospel.  They  also  supported  the  baronial  or  private 
wars,  and  the  judicial  combat.  Besides,  they  practised  burn- 
ing men  at  the  stake  for  supposed  heresy.  But  all  these  cus- 
toms have  been  set  aside  by  the  progress  of  light,  and  succes- 
sive changes  in  public  opinion ;  and  this  too  without  such  a 
general  change  in  the  hearts  of  men,  as  is  expected  in  the 
millennial  state.  In  a  similar  manner,  public  war  may  gradu- 
ally lose  its  popularity,  till  its  total  abolition  shall  be  effected. 

As  further  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  by  education  and 
enlightened  opinions,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  children  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  children 
of  other  denominations  of  Christians.  Yet  the  Quaker  child- 
ren generally  grow  up  with  an  habitual  aversion  to  war  and 
all  sanguinary  customs.  It  has  been  very  seldom  that  any 
person  thus  educated  could  he  persuaded  to  engage  in  the 
wars  of  their  rulers,  either  in  Britain  or  America, — and  as  sel- 
dom that  any  of  them  have  been  convicted  of  private  acts  of 
violence,  robbery,  or  murder.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  infer- 
red, that  if  all  children  should  be  thus  educated,  national  hos- 
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tiNties  iDost  necesserilj  be  aboKshed,  and  prmne  tctil  of  vb- 
hnce  would  seldom  occur. 

1  am  not  disposed  to  dear  or  to  dovbt,  that  the  agencjr  of 
God,  or  the  *'  influence  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit/'  should  be  ac- 
knowledged in  tbe  permanent  effects  thus  produced  by  educa- 
tion. But  the  several  facts  which  have  been  stated,  are  far 
ftqm  fiivoring  the  opinion  that  nothing  useful  can  bo  done  fi)r 
the  abolition  of  war,  till  the  hearts  of  men  shall  have  beeo 
generally  renovated.  On  the  contrary,  they  show  Aat  there 
is  grotrod  for  more  cheering  hopes,  and  they  suggest  iiieaiia 
dfarectly  adapted  to  the  end— ineaos  which  will  not  iail  if  duly 
aprijed. 

The  letter  containing  the  paragraph  which  bas  been  rr» 
viewedi  might  probably  be  written  under  some  uofbrtiH 
nate  influence  or  occasional  excitement,  which  preveoted 
tbe  caution  which  might  otherwise  hare  been  expected  from 
ikm  author.  His  name  has  therefore  been  omitted  in  the  le^ 
viei^  akbough  it  was  given  in  the  newspaper.  His  character 
ii  believed  to  be  respectable ;  and  it  has  been  no  pan  of  the 
design  in  tbe  preceding  remarks  to  injure  his  reputation. 


THE  LADIES*  MEDAL  FOR  INDIAN  HEROISM. 

For  the  foHowiog  anecdote  we  are  indebted  to  the  '''Ameri- 
can Traveller." 

^  The  foUowing  ioterestiog  fact  of  a  young  Indian  Chief  of 
the  Pawnee  nation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  Washington  in  tbe  winter  of  1824,  is  extracted  from 
a'  letter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Reese,  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

*Thls  young  warrior,  of  fine  sise,  itt^re,  and  countenance,  it 
ROW  about  25  years  old.  At  the  age  of  21  his  heroic  deeds  had 
acquired  for  him  in  his  nation  the  rank  of  ^^  bravest  of  the  braye.'' 
The  savage  practice  of  torturing  and  burning  to  death  their 

!»risoner9,  existed  in  this  nation.  An  unfortunate  female  taketf 
n  war,  of  the  Paduca  nation,  was  destined  to  this  horrible  death. 
The  fatal  hour  had  arrived,  the  trembling  victim^  fiur  firpm  Imt 
home  and  her  friends,  was  fastened  to  tlie  stake;  tfa^lrhele 
tribe  was  assembled  on  the  surrounding  plain  to  witnesa  4|»  eEW> 
fill  scene.  Just  when  tbe  fire  was  about  to  be  klndlBd,  «ld  Mm 
speetators  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation^  ttis  |Mlg  waunrler,  who 
sat  tdmpoaedly  aaMog  the  chiefs,  having  ImM  ffafMiad  two 
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fleet  horses,  with  the  necessary  provisions,  sprung  from  his  seat, 
rushed  through  the  crowd,  loosed  the  yictlin,  seized  her  in  Ids 
arms,  placed  her  on  one  of  the  horses,  mounted  the  other  him* 
self,  and  made  the  utmost  speed  towards  the  nation  and  friends  of 
the  captive.  The  multitude,  dumb  and  nerveless  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  daring  deed,  made  no  effort  to  rescue  their  victim 
from  her  deliverer.  They  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  submitted  to  it  without  a  murmur,  and  quietly  returned 
to  their  villapfc.  The  released  captive  was  accompanied  through 
the  wilderness  towards  her  home,  till  she  was  out  of  danger.  He 
then  gave  her  the  horse  on  which  she  rode,  with  the  necessary 
provisions  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and  they  parted. 
On  his  return  to  the  village,  such  was  the  respect  entertained 
for  him,  that  no  inquiry  was  made  into  his  conduct ;  no  censure 
was  passed  on  it,  and  since  the  transaction,  no  human  sacrifice 
has  been  offered  in  this  or  any  other  of  the  Pawnee  tribes.  Of 
what  influence  is  one  bold  act  in  a  g^od  cause.' 

*^  On  the  publication  of  this  anecdote  at  Washington,  the  young 
ladies  of  Miss  Whitens  Seminary,  in  that  city,  presented  that 
brave  and  humane  Indian  with  a  handsome  silver  medaL  on 
which  was  engraven  an  appropriate  inscription,  accompaniea  by 
an  address,  of  which  the  following  is  the  close  : — ^  Brother,  ac- 
cept this  toicen  of  our  esteem  ;  always  wear  it  for  our  sake  ;  and 
when  you  have  again  the  power  to  save  a  poor  woman  from 
death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  fiy  to  her  rescue.' '' 

A  similar  accotnt  of  the  rescue  of  a  captive  from  torturCi 
by  an  Indian  Chief,  is  recorded  by  the  Rev*  John  Hecke- 
welder.  In  that  case  too,  the  spectators  were  so  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the  hero,  that  they 
made  no  opposition. 

The  conduct  of  the  young  Pawnee  Chief  was  truly  admira- 
ble, and  more  worthy  of  praise  than  any  or  all  the  sanguinary 
exploits  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  ;  and  perhaps  no  medal 
was  ever  bestowed  by  the  ladies  of  our  country  for  a  more 
praisewoniiy  exploit.  Tlie  bold  enterprise  of  this  chief,  and 
the  medal  of  merit  which  he  received,  may  lead  the  way  to  a 
total  abolition  of  the  practice  of  torturing  captives,  not  only 
among  the  pawnees,  but  among  ail  the  Indian  tribes*  Were 
the  chiefs  of  nations  unitedly  to  display  similar  fortitude  to 
rescue  their  subjects,  when  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
this  atrocious  custom,  would  soon  be  numbered  with  the  now 
expk)ded  customs  of  the  most  barbarous  ages.  But  alas ! 
Christian  rulers  are  themselves  war-makers ;  they  exclaim 
against  the  custom  of  savages,  in  torturing  captives,  and  yet 
arc  supporters  and  promoters  of  a  custom,  which  has  involved 
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hundreds  of  millioos  of  our  race  in  death  or  ezcmciatiiig  tor* 
torea !  lo  future,  let  medals  and  other  tokens  of  respect  be 
conferred  on  those  who  save  men's  lives,  and  not  on  thoee  wfae 
destroy  them.  This  single  improvement  would  soon  dianga 
the  aspect  of  things  in  Christian  nations;  For  Cbristiansi  so 
cailedy  kill  for  fame  ! 


THE  PARDON  OV  FRIES  BT  PRESIDENT  ADAMS. 

During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr.  John  FrieSy 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  Since  the  death  of  Btr* 
Adams,  the  following  account,  from  the  Democratic  PresSi 
has  been  circulated  in  the  newspapers. 

^^  Fries  was  an  aged  character  and  had  a  family,  consisting  of 
a  wife  and  ten  children.  Some  short  time  previous  to  the  period 
of  his  expected  executioo,  bis  aged  companion  arrived  in  tlie 
city  with  her  ten  children,  one  of  the  namber  being  a  snckling ; 
when  her  arrival  became  generally  known,  her  appearance  and 
her  numerous  progeny  excited  great  commiseration, — the  sym- 
pathy manifested  was  such,  that  the  voice  of  Philadelphia  was 
simultaneously  in  favor  of  a  pardon.  AccAdingly,  a  petition 
was  prepared  and  signed  by  thousands,  and  through  the  influence 
of  friends,  an  audience  was  solicited  of  the  President  and  ac- 
.,  ijuiesced  in.  Upon  advisement,  however,  it  was  considered  of 
vital  importance  to  the  fate  of  Fries,  that  ids  consort,  accom- 
panied by  her  numerous  offspring,  should  present  the  petition. 
A  few  confidential  persons  conducted  her  to  the  presence  of 
President  Adams ;  as  soon  as  they  approached  him,  the  aged 
matron  with  her  nine  children  and  one  at  her  breast,  kneeled 
before  the  President,  and  in  that  humble  posture  sued  for  the 
life  of  her  husband  and  the  father  of  her  innocent  children.  Upon 
this  presentation,  the  President  became  so  sensibly  affected,  that 
tears,  in  great  profusion^  flowed  down  his  manly  cheeks,  his 
utterance  was  completely  choaked,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and 
hands  raised  up  towards  heaven,  he  p«i8hed  from  the  room  of 
audience  to  his  closet,  and  rettimed  and  presented  Mrs.  Fries 
with  a  free  and  full  pardon  for  her  husband. 

'^  The  scene  as  represented  by  those  who  were  present,  was 
the  most  affecting  that  conception  can  paint. — A  wife  md  ten 
children  prostrate,  almost  overcome  with  agonizing  despondency, 
pleading  for  the  life  of  a  husband  and  ptrenti  was  fiur  more  eio- 
ipMrnt  than  language  can  portray."  ^  A 

V-  ■ 
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This  accouDt  is  honorable  to  human  nature,  and  to  Mr. 
Adams.  Perhaps  no  one,  who  has  read  it,  has  disapproved 
the  pardon.  In  this  case,  the  life  of  a  criminal  was  spared 
from  compassion  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Suppose  then,  when  a  declaration  of  war  is  about  to  be 
made,  the  chief  ruler  should  take  time  to  reflect,  and,  in  ima- 
gination, to  call  up  before  him,  in  a  supplicating  posture,  the 
myriads  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  will  probably  be 
killed,  wounded,  bereaved  or  ruined,  should  the  proposed 
war  be  made — all  fervently  praying  for  exemption  from  the 
undeserved  calamities  with  which  they  are  menaced  :  what 
must  be  the  heart  of  a  ruler,  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
can  proclaim  war  ?  Can  any  thing  be  imagined  of  satan  him- 
self worse  that  such  a  heart  f 


CRUEL  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  pagans  of  ancient  Rome  had  their  gladiatorial  combats, 
in  which  captives  trained  to  the  business,  fought  each  other 
for  public  amusement.  The  modern  Christians  of  England 
have  their  pugilistic  combats,  in  which  men  fight  with  their 
fists,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  spectators. 

In  Spain,  the  most  popular  of  all  amusements  are  the  Bull 
Fights.  In  Boston,  a  man  is  fined  for  abusing  his  own  horse. 
But  at  Madrid,  Monday  is  spent  in  tormenting  bulls  and  horses 
for  sport.  An  amphitheatre  is  prepared  which  will  accommo- 
date 14,000  spectators.  The  king,  the  grandees,  the  ladies, 
and  people  of  all  classes,  delight  to  witness  these  fights.  To 
exasperate  the  animals  '^  an  iron  barb  or  spike  is  driven  in 
between  the  shoulders  of  each  bull."  The  fight  commences 
between  one  armed  man  on  horseback  and  a  bull.  But  each 
bull  has  to  encounter  several  tormentors  in  succession,  till  he 
is  slain.  It  frequently  happens  that  oue  bull  kills  several 
horses  before  he  is  despatched.  Fourteen  bulls  in  a  day  are 
thus  tortured  and  killed,  to  gratify  an  immense  crowd  of  peo- 
ple called  Chritiians.  But  a  full  description  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  Bull  Fights  is  too  horrible  for  recital.  If  any  reader 
wishes  to  see  more  oo  the  subject,  he  may  be  satisfied  by 
reading  the  forty  eighth  number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts. 

It  is  remarkable  thAt  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  under 


ite  title  of  "  AmuBemeoto  ia  SptiOv"  we  bate  dqi  oal^  an 
leeoiiDt  of  the  Bull  Fights,  but  "  RecoUeeciow  of  WeDhgkoiA 
Battles"  with  the  French  b  that  couatry !  Wbf  tba  Ad 
Fighis  and  Man  FigkU  were  thus  asaoeiatiad  nodar  tba  gaaa^ 
m1  title  of  *^  Amusemeota,''  I  am  not  lofiMiiiod;  but  the 
reviewer  probably  knew  that  both  eostoma  bad  often  baaa 
treated  as  aflhirs  of  nport,  aod  that  thej  were  about  aqoa^f 
beneath  the  dignity  of  civiliaed  oaeo. 

The  effects  of  the  Bull  FigbtSi  aa  described  by  the  retiew- 
er,  are  such  aa  might  naturally  hare  been  expecMd.  ^  CMf 
dren,"  be  says,  '*  not  more  than  five  or  sis  years  old  aaay  fas 
seen  every  where  in  the  streets  imitatiog  BuU  Fighta.'VM-^  Bal 
the  moral  efiects  of  the  Bull  Fights  are  more  fiital  yet.  IW 
extreme  interest  the  common  people  take  b  whatever  reialas 
to  them,  rises  afterwards,  at  every  moment  of  excitement,  to 
passion  and  guilt.  Quarrels  grow  up  about  a  favorite  Picador 
or  Banderillero,  that  are  never  appeased ;  the  detaib  of  one 
of  these  shows,  become  the  occasion  of  family  bitteroeaa  fiv 
life ;  they  are  among  the  causes  of  the  frequent  assassinatioDB 
at  Bfadrid." 

All  sanguinary  customs  and  cruel  worts  have  a  penwaoei 
influence  on  the  human  character.  Tbey  harden  the  bearli 
aod  render  the  minds  of  men  caUous  to  the  sufierioga  not  on^ 
of  brutes,  but  of  their  own  species.  Hence  they  tend  to  muK 
tiply  the  various  forms  of  murder.  The  people  of  our  country 
can  censure  the  gladiatorial  spectacles  of  Rome,  the  pugilistie 
combats  of  England,  and  the  bull  fights  of  Spain  ;  but,  like 
the  people  of  those  countries,  they  can  find  ***  amusement^ 
in  celebrating  Man  Fights,  and  feats  of  human  slaughter. 
They  can  also  find  amusement  in  learning  how  to  kill  their 
fellow  men,  as  though  this  were  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
pleasing  employments  of  rational  beings  ! 

Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  Christendom  that  various  modes  of 
hunting,  fighting,  tormenting,  and  killing  harmless  animals, 
have  the  name  of  sporty  and  the  agents  in  such  business,  the 
name  of  sportsmen^  Are  not  these  names,  thus  applied, 
evidence  of  barbarism  f  Can  that  heart  be  good  which  finds 
pleasure  in  causing  pain  i 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GENERAL  SIR  OUT  CARLETOK, 

The  following  is  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Carletoo,  in 
lll$k  **  for  the  relief  of  the  fugitives  after  dioy  ImuI  been  driven 
tem  befa^  Quebec.'' 


I\oclamaiian  tf  Oimral  Sir  Guy  Cmrkton.         9SS 

^^  Whereas  I  am  infonned,  that  manj  of  his  Majosty^s  deluded 
subjects,  of  the  neiii^hbouring  provinces,  laboring^  under  wounds 
and  divers  disorders,  are  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  woods  and 
parishes,  and  in  great  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  proper 
assistance  ;  all  captains  sind  other  ofHccrs  of  militia,  are  hereby 
commanded  to  make  diligent  search  for  all  such  distressed  per- 
sons, and  afford  them  all  necessary  relief,  and  convey  them  to 
the  Gcnernl  Hospital,  where  proper  care  fihali  be  taken  of  them; 
all  reasoiiahlc  expenses  which  may  be  inctirred  in  complying 
with  this  order,  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Receiver  General. 

*^  And  lest  a  consciousness  of  past  ofTiinces  should  deter  such 
miserable  wretches  from  receivinof  that  assistance  which  their 
distressed  situation  may  require,  1  hereby  make  known  to  them, 
that  as  soon  as  their  health  is  restored,  they  shall  have  free  lib- 
erty to  return  to  their  respective  provinces. 

^^  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  arms,  at  the  Castle  of  St. 
I^ouis,  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  this  tenth  day  of  May,  1776. 

•^  Guy  Carleton/^ 

*'  Give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,"  is  a  scriptural  injunc- 
tion too  little  regarded.  Clemency  is  ever  commendable ; 
and  not  less  so  in  a  military  man,  than  in  one  of  any  other 
profession.  A  General,  who  has  been  successful  in  the 
slaughter  of  multitudes,  however  vile,  cruel,  debauched,  or 
profane  his  character,  has  been  sure  of  much  apphuse.  But 
Generals  remarkable  for  clemency,  who  have  had  more  plea- 
sure in  *'  saving  men's  lives*'  than  in  destroying  ihem,  have 
been  less  the  subjects  of  Eulogy.  Among  the  many  Generals 
employed  on  both  sides  of  our  Revolutionary  contest,  perhaps 
DO  one  gave  more  evidence  of  a  humane  disposition  than  Sir 
6uy  Carletou,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  and  Commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  that  region.  The  proclamation  before  us 
is  a  striking  specimen  of  his  clemency.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
thing  of  the  kind  from  any  other  British  General,  during  that 
war.  I  well  remember  the  exalted  opinion  which  some  of 
the  captives  expressed  of  General  Carleton,  on  their  return 
from  Canada.  They  seemed  to  regard  him  more  as  a  father, 
than  as  an  enemy.  Had  all  the  British  Generals  displayed  sim- 
ilar clemency  towards  the  captives,  which  fell  into  their  bonds, 
they  would  have  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of 
our  people  ;  they  would  have  softened  our  feelings,  abated  our 
prejudices,  and  mitigated  the  evils  of  the  war,  if  not  shortened 
its  duration.  If  General  Carleton  was  as  remarkable  for  pru- 
dence as  for  clemency,  had  he  been  sent  to  Boston,  instead  of 
General  G«ge,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  war  would  have 
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The  long  and  disastrous  wars  of  Europe  prior  to  1815,  in 
which  our  country  became  eventually  involved,  might  naturally 
lead  many  Christians  to  reflect  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  na- 
tional hostilities,  their  contrariety  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, — 
and  then  to  inquire  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to 
open  the  eyes  of  men  to  their  true  interest,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  tornadoes  of  the  human  passions  From 
such  reflections  and  inquiries  probably  originated  the  Peace  So- 
cieties in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

The  first  proposition  for  Peace  Societies,  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee, appeared  in  an  anonymous  Tract  entitled,  A  Solemn  Re- 
view of  the  Custom  of  War,  which  was  offered  for  sale  in  Boston, 
on  Chnstmas,  December,  1814.     As  this  work  was  written  in 
time  of  war,  and  published  at  a  period  of  remarkable  party  ex- 
citement, it  might  naturally  give  rise  to  suspicions  in  respect  to 
its  object.     The  Committee,  however,  are  authorized  to  state, 
that  the  Tract  did  not  originate  from  party  spirit,  nor  from  un- 
friendly feelings  towards  any  cla'=s  of  people  ;  and  that  a  particu- 
lar object  of  the  writer  in  causing  it  to  be  published  at  that  crit- 
ical period,  was  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  civil  war  from  being 
added  to  those  of  war  with  a  foreign  power.     How   early  the 
first  proposition  for  Peace  Societies  was  made  in  England,  the 
Committee  are  not  able  to  state.     But  in  July,  1815,  a  proposi- 
tion of  this  kind  was  published  in  a  periodical  work,  called  ^^  The 
Philanthropist.^^     It  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 
in  April,  which  was  probably  earlier  than  the  Solemn  Review 
had  been  seen  in  that  country. 

In  August  1815,  the  New  York  Peace  Society  was  privately 
formed  by  a  few  respectable  gentlemen,  who  deemed  it  prudent 
to  keep  the  fact  a  secret  for  several  months.  On  the  second  of 
December,  the  same  year,  the  Ohio  Peace  ^Society  was  formed 
by  some  gentlemen  who  had  read  the  Solemn  Review,  and  who 
supposed  their  Society  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind.  On  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  the  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society  was  signed  by  twenty-two  persons^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood 
being  the  first  subscriber.  The  Society  for  Promotinp:  Perma- 
nent and  Universal  Peace  was  formed  in  London  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1816.  Thus  four  Peace  Societies  were  formed  in  ten 
months,  in  regions  far  distant  from  each  other. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  to  the  Committee  how  many  Peace 
Societies  have  been  formed  in  the  United  States;  but  the  whole 
number  reported  of  all  descriptions,  indepjendent,  auxiliary,  and 
Reading  Peace  Societies,  exceeds  50.  It  must  however  be  ac^ 
knowledged  with  regret,  that  several  of  these  have  discontinued 
their  operations,  if  not  their  existence,  and  some  others  have 
done  less  than  was  expected  of  them. 

The  success  of  the  London  Peace  Society  has  been  annually 
increasing.    At  the  time  of  its  Tenth  Annual  Report,  it  had  49 
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axixiliarie^,  and  a  number  of  them  both  active  and  powerful. 
The  distributions  and  sales  of  Tracts  had  in  the  preceding  year 
amounted  to  31,750,  and  the  receipts  of  the  Society  in  subscrip- 
tioDS  and  donations  to  more  than  2400  dollars. 

In  Ireland  a  respectable  Society  is  in  operation,  called  the  Hi- 
bernian Peace  Society.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  theCanadas  several 
Peace  Societies  have  been  formed.  In  Fr«mce,  the  Society  of 
Christian  Morals  embraces  several  objects,  one  of  which  is  the 
abolition  of  war;  and  it  is  supposed  this  is  the  Society  that  was 
alluded  to  by  a  French  nobleman  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  As  evidence  of  ^^improvement 
in  public  feeling^^  in  France,,  he  observed, — ^*  I  have  assisted 
lately  at  the  public  meeting  of  a  Society  which  has  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  work  on  the  causes  of  national  hatred  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  means  of  extirpating  it  entirely.'^  This  work,  if 
well  written  must  give  rise  to  discussions  and  inquiries  which 
can  hardly  fail  of  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence,  not  only  in 
France  but  in  other  countries. 

For  several  years  the  operations  of  our  Society  have  been  un- 
happily restrained  and  limited  by  debt,  which  was  incurred 
through  delinquency  in  respect  to  the  annual  subscription.  Wish- 
ing entirely  to  remove  this  embarrassment,  the  Committee  have 
so  limited  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  tracts  for  the  last  year, 
that  the  whole  of  these,  together  with  the  sales,  amount  to  no 
more  than  10,327.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  a  considerable 
part  of  this  number  of  Tracts  was  distributed  as  the  fruit  of  vol- 
untary subscriptions  from  philanthropic  individuals,  who  proba* 
bly  would  not  wish  their  names  to  be  mentioned  in  this  Report. 

But  notwithstanding  all  embarrassments,  perhaps  more  has 
been  done  in  the  last  year  than  in  any  that  preceded,  to  advance 
the  objects  of  the  Society  in  our  country.  A  number  of  newspa- 
pers have  befriended  the  cause  to  a  considerable  extent.  Four 
numl)ers  of  a  work,  called  the  Peace  Observer,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  distributed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  valuable  Essays  on  Peace  and  War  by  Phi- 
lanthropos,  which  were  originally  published  in  the  Christian 
Mirror  at  Portland,  have  been  revised  and  published  in  a  small 
yolume,  and  nearly  the  whole  edition  has  been  sold  or  dis- 
tributed. 

Eleven  new  Societies  have  been  formed,— one  in  each  of  the 
following  places ;  Barre,  Templeton,  and  Newburyport,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Portsmouth  and  Exeter,  in  New  Hampshire  ;  Buck- 
field,  Brunswick,  and  Hebron,  in  Maine ;  Dorset  in  Vermont ; 
Windham  county  in  Connecticut ;  and  one  in  Orange  county, 
North  Carolina.  Six  of  these  Societies  were  formed  by  the 
zeal  and  exertions  of  the  gentleman  who  delivered  our  last  anni- 
versary address,  aad  who  has  also  been  Instrumental  in  reviving 
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the  Peace  Society  of  Maine.  His  success  eTinces  that  moch 
might  be  done  in  a  short  time,  were  there  a  competent  namber 
of  energetic  men  devoted  to  the  object. 

The  Committee  would  notice  with  approbation  the  Society 
recently  formed  in  South  Carolina,  called  the  Anti-duelling  Sod- 
etj.  Its  object  ih  indicated  by  it8  name,  and  its  exertions  moit 
render  it  an  auxiliary  to  Peace  Societies.  All  the  arguments  to 
prove  that  duelling  is  unnecessary  and  antichrist] an,  or  tliat  t 
method  not  murderous  may  be  adopted  for  settling  the  dis- 
putes of  individuals,  can  be  easily  applied  to  the  quarrels  of 
government.  And  as  the  wai*s  of  nations  are  far  more  demortl* 
icing,  calamitous,  and  unjust  in  their  ope  rati  ons,.than  the  wars  of 
duellists,  those  who  now  perceive  that  duelling  is  detestable  and 
barbarous,  and  that  exertions  ought  to  be  made  to  abolish  the 
custom,  are  in  a  fair  lyay^to  discover  that  still  grater  ezertiou 
should  be  made  to  render  public  war  disreputable,  and  to  effect 
its^ibolitJon.  In  both  ca^^es  the  smiles  of  Heaven  may  be  expect- 
ed to  accompany  benevolent  exertions ;  and  when  public  opinioa 
shall  have  t»een  duly  enlightened,  both  customs  will  be  found  ai 
unnecessary,  as  they  are  calamitous  and  antichristian. 

As  an  auspicious  event,  the  Committee  had  occasion  to  notice 
in  their  Tenth  Report,  the  adjustment  of  differences  hetweefl 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  a  friendly  reference  te 
the  emperor  Alexander.  Since  that  period  a  serious  diOiciiIty 
between  Portugal  and  -Brazil  has  been  settled  by  the  mediatioB 
of  George  IV.  These  events  clearly  show  that  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  are  as  applicable  to  the  disputes 
of  nations,  as  to  the  contentions  of  individuals.  They  also  evince 
a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  governments  to  adopt  these 
principles  in  preference  to  the  barbarous  tribunal  of  the  sword. 

Our  own  goveniment  has  also  displayed  the  spirit  of  philan- 
tbropy  in  employing  its  influence  and  agency  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities between  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  ;  and  also  in  its  ef- 
forts to  obtain  treaties  ibr  the  abolition  of  the  piratical  practice 
of  privateering  in  time  of  war.  In  a  Message  of  the  President 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  Panama  Mission,  he  gave  evidence  that  the  abolition 
of  privateering  was  an  object  near  to  his  heart  This  may  ap* 
pear  from  the  following  impressive  passage. — "  If  it  be  true  that 
the  noblest  treaty  of  peace  ever  mentioned  in  history,  is  that  by 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  bound  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
sacrificing  their  «wn  children,  because  it  was  stipidated  in  favor 
of  human  nature,  I  cannot  exaggerate  to  myself  the  unfading  glory 
with  which  these  United  States  will  go  forth  in  the  memory  of 
future  ages,  if  by  friendly  counsel,  by  their  moral  influence,  by 
the  power  of  argument  and  persuasion  alone,  they  can  prevail  oil 
the  American  nations  at  Panama  to  stipulate  by  general  agree- 
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neot  among  themselves,  and  so  far  as  any  of  them  maj  be  cob* 
renied,  the  perpetual  abolitioo  of  private  war  od  the  oceao.'^ 

Should  this  object  be  attained,  and  acceded  to  by  the  other  mar- 
itime powers,  it  will  be  the  most  important  step  that  ever  waa 
taken  by  the  governments  of  Christendom.  It  will  greatly  di- 
minish the  motives  to  war,  and  of  course  its  frequency.  Besides, 
it  will  constitute  an  eminence,  from  whjdh  may  be  seen  the  total 
ibolition  oi'  pulilic  war.  For  the  inquiry  will  immediately  ariae,^ 
— iC  governments,  by  a  friendly  compact,  can  dispense  with  pri- 
rateering,  why  not  with  every  species  of  war  on  the  ocean,  and 
3n  the  land  ? 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  President  of  the  Congress 
>f  Pan  ma,  in  his  introductory  speech,  considered  the  prevention 
>f  future  wars,  by  an  improved  code  of  international  law,  as  a 
^articular  object  of  their  meeting ;  and  having  mentioned  what 
lad  horctoibre  been  proposed  and  written  in  favor  of  settling 
lationsil  controversies  by  arbitration,  he  says, — ^^  Let  us  avoid 
i9ar  by  a  common  and  uniform  reference  to  negotiation.^^ 

As  further  proof  that  God  is  preparing  the  way  to  bless  the 
MTorid  with  peace,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  remarkable 
i^hange  which  has  occurred  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society 
Islands.  In  forn^er  years  their  wars  were  not  only  frequent  but 
>f  the  most  terrible  and  exterminating  character.  But  now  ^^  their 
prars  are  at  an  end.  The  weapons  of  war  are  neglected  and  are 
lerishing.'^  This  has  been  certified  by  a  respectable  English 
missionary,  wbo  spent  si^veral  years  among  that  people,  and  who 
bas  since  visited  our  country.  This  remarkable  change  in  the 
:haracter  of  the  people  was  the  effect  of  their  receiving  the  gos- 
pel of  peace  as  the  word  of  the  living  God.  And  the  inhabitaols 
3f  the  Sandwich  Islands  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  follow  this 
loble  example.  But  how  melancholy  is  the  fact  that  the  English 
ind  American  missionaries  were  not  able  to  assure  these  islanders, 
:bat  the  gospel  had  produced  similar  effects  in  their  respective 
countries  !  On  the  contrary,  if  they  have  been  full  and  explicit 
)n  the  subject,  they  must  have  confessed  the  humiliating  fact, 
ihat  although  the  gospel  so  clearly  requires  of  all  Christians  the 
neek  and  forbearing  spirit  of  Jesus  their  Lord,  yet  perhaps  there 
ire  no  Pagan  countries  on  earth  in  which  the  spirit  and  deeds  of 
irar  are  more  celebrated  than  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  or  where  people  are  at  so  much  expense  to  koep  alive 
:he  spirit  of  war,  and  to  teach  manslaughter  as  a  science  both 
lecessary  and  honorable ! 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  light  and  truth  has  been  slow ;  bat 
Jhe  laudable  spirit  of  improvement  in  regard  to  the  means 
md  modes  of  education  which  is  now  prevalent,  affords  reason  to 
lope  that  the  future  progress  of  light  will  be  far  more  rapid  than 
he  past.    The  infprovemcnts  already  made,  Will  naturally  lead 
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to  improvetneots  still  greater.  Id  several  coantries  efforts  are 
now  makiog  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  every  class.  If  due  care  shall  also  be  taken 
to  imbue  the  youthful  mind  with  Christian  sentiments,  or  to  give 
to  the  means  of  improvement  a  truly  moral  and  rettgioos  direc- 
tion, the  time  may  soon  arrive,  when  it  will  be  found  far  more 
easy  to  prevent  war  than  to  find  soldiers  for  that  inhuman  employ- 
ment. For  an  aversion  to  war  will  be  the  natural  effect  of  train- 
ing up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  Unchristian  educa- 
tion, in  time  past,  rendered  wars  inevitable.  Christian  edacation, 
in  time  to  come,  may  render  wars  impossible,  or  confine  them  to 
freebooters  and  bucaniers. 

That  all  Christians  should  be  friends  of  peace ; — ^that  all  Chris- 
tian rulers,  and  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  be  peace-mak- 
ers,— and  that  all  Christian  churches  should  be  Peace  Societies, 
are  truths  as  evident  to  the  enlightened  mind,  as  that  the  example 
of  oar  Lord  is  worthy  to  be  imitated,  or  his  precepts  worthy  to 
be  obeyed,  or  his  gospel  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  No  other 
thing,  it  is  presumed,  has  done  so  much  to  prevent  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  among  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Mahometans,  or  to  multi- 
ply Deists  in  Christian  lands,  or  to  retard  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy respecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  the  inconsistency  of 
professed  Christians  in  giving  celebrity  to  the  principles  and  en- 
terprises of  war.  If,  then,  the  promised  success  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  glorious  predictions,  are  ob- 
jects of  importance  ;  so  important  it  is,  that  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations should  unite  their  efforts  to  disseminate  and  impress 
the  principles  of  peace,  and  to  render  war  the  abhorrence  of 
man. 
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AUSPICIOUS  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

*'  From  our  happj  position  in  reg^ard  to  Europe,  and  from  the 
no  less  fortunate  relations  maintained  with  our  neighbors,  and 
their  actual  condition,  it  would  appear  that  keeping  up  a  system 
of  the  militia  so  extensi?e  as  the  present,  and  burthensome,  with- 
out any  advantage  to  a  lai^e  class  of  our  citizens,  was  altogether 
unnec«^ssary.  A  different  organization,  therefore,  by  which  at 
least  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  most  useful  citizens  would  be 
relieved  from  the  unprofitable  pageantry  of  military  parade,  for 
five  or  six  day«i  in  the  year,  constituting  so  injurious  a  draft  on 
their  industry,  must  be  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  well  receiv- 
ed by  the  American  people." 

We  have  failed  of  seeing  any  more  of  the  Report  than  has 
now  been  given  from  the  Christian  Mirror.  But  this  extract 
is  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  Peace  Office  than  a  War  Office.  The 
opinion  has  for  many  years  been  gaining  ground,  that  our  mi- 
litia system  is  worse  than  merely  useless,  that  it  is  positively 
oppressive  and  injurious.  It  was,  however,  hardly  expected 
that  the  opinion  would  be  so  early  and  so  explicitly  avowed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  To  relieve  "  at  least  a  million 
and  a  half  of  our  most  useful  citizens  from  the  unprofitable 
pageantry  of  military  parade,  for  five  or  six  days  in  the  year," 
will  indeed  be  abating  an  enormous  tax,  which  has  been  borne 
more  by  the  poor  than  the  rich  for  half  a  century.  "  So  inju- 
rious a  draft  on  their  industry,'^  must  have  been  severely  felt 
by  many  hundred  thousands  of  our  citizens ;  and  a  tax  so 
great,  apportioned  without  any  regard  to  the  wealth  or  the 
poverty  of  the  subjects,  had  it  been  levied  for  other  than  mili- 
tary purposes,  would  long  ago  have  been  resented  and  resist- 
ed, as  much  more  unjust  than  the  stanfip  duties,  which  Britain 
attempted  to  impose  on  our  country.  But  the  *'  draft  on  the 
industry"  of  our  citizens,  has  been  far  less  '*  injurious,^'  than 
the  "  draft"  on  their  virtues  and  their  morals.  To  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  this  system,  thousands  of  officers,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  may  ascribe  in  a  great  degree  the 
ruin  of  their  characters,  their  property,  and  the  peace  of  their 
families.  To  this  source,  more  than  tq  almost  any  other,  may 
be  attributed  the  abounding  of  intemperance  and  dissipation, 
so  much  lamented  in  our  country.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  Secretaryjwill  be  sanctioned  by  Congress, 
and  "  well  received  by  the  American  people." 
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THE  PERUVUN  I^*CA. 

While  Spanish  hordes  went  od  to  slay 
The  tribes  of  South  America, 
They  took  an  Inca,  Chief  or  King^ — 
Him  to  Fizarro^s  court  they  bring. 

They  promised  life  for  heaps  of  gold ; 
When  these  were  brought,  he  stiii  was  told, 
That  he  must  die.     Him  to  prepare, 
A  Roman  Priest  assumed  the  care* 

He  strongly  urged  the  Pagan  Chief 
To  give  assent  to  his  belief; 
As  a  reward,  he  promised  heaven 
Should  on  such  terras  be  surely  given. 

The  Inca  asked — with  meaning  face, 
"  Are  any  Spaniards  in  that  place  ?" 
"  Undoubtedly,"  thfe  Priest  replied, 
M  All  who  in  our  beUef  have  died.'' 

The  King  rejoined,  ^  If  it  he  so, 
Upon  my  word,  1  will  not  go 
Where  one  of  that  inhuman  crew 
Can  find  a  place — not  even  you !'' 

Ye  Christians,  hear  !  and  boast  no  more 
Of  your  religion,  stained  with  gore  ; 
Reflect — and  ere  abroad  you  roam, 
Effect  a  due  reform  at  home. 

Robertson. 


MAGfTANIMITY  OF  FHOCION. 

When  news  came  to  Athens  that  Philip  was  dead, 

Who  long  had  been  its  fue. 
The  people  a  day  of  rejoicing  proposed. 

But  Phocion  said—"  Not  so — 
For  nothing  evinces  more  meanness  of  soul, 

Or  more  unmanly  breath, 
Than  public  rejoicings  or  festival  days. 

When  foes  depart  by  death." 

Let  Christians  remember  this  Pagan  remark, 

So  humane,  just,  and  wise. 
And  cease  to  exult  in  an  enemy's  fall. 

As  what  the  good  despise. 

Plutarch. 
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PACIFIC  PRINCIPLES  A  SHIELD  IN  TIME  OF  aVIL  WAR. 

The  happy  effects  of  pacific  sentimeots,  for  seventy  years 
in  Pennsylvania,  have  often  been  mentioned.  From  a  friend 
in  England  we  have  recently  received  ^duodecimo  volume  of 
208  pages,  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Peace  exemplified  in 
the  Conduct  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  during  the 
Rebellion  of  the  Year  1798.  By  Thomas  Hancock,  M.  D." 
This  little  work  has  been  perused  with  pleasure,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  reprinted  in  this  country.  The  author  is  a  physician 
in  London,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society.  If  some  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  United  States, 
should  reprint  this  book,  they  would  do  honor  to  themselves 
and  to  their  Society,  as  well  as  confer  a  favor  on  other  de- 
nominations of  Christians. 

In  the  book  before  us,  the  salutary  and  saving  eflTects  of  the 
principles  of  peace,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  are 
illustrated  by  facts.  The  state  of  the  Irisn  people  during  the 
rebellion  of  1798  was  truly  distressing  and  terriUe.  The  in- 
surgents were  very  numerous  ;  the  parties  were  exceedingly 
exasperated  against  each  other,  and  havoc  and  desolation  over- 
spread the  land.  At  that  period,  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
couiiderable  numbers,  were  scattered  over  three  provinces, 
and  were  placed  in  the  most  perilous  situations.  Their  con- 
sciences would  not  permit  them  to  fight,  and  they  were  of 
course  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and  the  rage  of  the  contending 
parties,  as  they  in  succession  ravaged  the  counties  where  the 
Friends  resided.  While  the  storm  was  gathering,  instead  of 
imitating  their  neighbors  by  procuring  arms,  they  destroyed  such 
guns  and  other  instruments  of  death  as  any  of  them  happened 
to  possess, — **  to  prevent  their  being  made  use  of  to  the  des- 
truction of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  more  fully  to  support  their 
Christian  testimony  in  these  perilous  times." 

By  each  of  the  hostile  parties,  some  of  the  Friends  were 
often  threatened  with  immediate  death,  if  they  would  not  join 
in  the  war.  Still  they  refused,  and  even  openly  travelled  to 
considerable  distances  to  attend  their  religious  meetings,  while 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  hostile  bands.  Though  they  refused 
to  fight  on  either  side,  they  afibrded  relief  to  the  distressed  of 
both  parties  ;  and  by  both  parties  the  houses  of  the  Friends 
were  resorted  to  as  asylurasi  or  places  of  safety.     Men  of 
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each  party  would  blame  and  menace  the  Friends,  for  their 
humanity  towards  the  distressed  of  the  other  party.  This  im- 
partial kindness,  however,  though  it  was  resented  by  some  of 
both  parties,  secured  the  favor  of  others,  and  operated,  on  the 
whole,  to  secure  the  Friends  from  harm. 

Dr.  Hancock  relates  many  remarkable  instances  in  which 
the  Friends  were  preserved  and  the  designs  of  the:ir  enemiei 
frustrated.  At  one  place,  the  insurgents  threatened  that ''  they 
would  burn  the  Quakers  in  their  place  of  worship  the  neit 
meeting  day  ;''  yet  when  that  day  came,  many  of  these  peo- 
ple were  '*  actually  assembled  about  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  meeting-house,  as  a  place  of  safety  to  themselves j  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  meeting  concluded,  and  the  Friends  bad 
withdrawn."  In  agjiour  of  peril  a  Catholic  priest  ran  to  bor- 
row a  Friend's  coat  to  disguise  himself.  A  Protestant  minis- 
ter requested  a  similar  favour.  In  the  early  period  of  the  war, 
both  parties  were  highly  incensed  against  the  Quakers,  and 
threatened  their  extirpation ;  but  before  the  war  was  over, 
both  parties  seem  to  have  respected  them,  as  friends  from 
whom  they  hlid  nothing  to  fear,  whose  lives  they  were  dispos- 
ed to  preserve,  and  to  whom  they  might  look  for  favor  m 
distress. 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Duhlia, 
in  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  had  the 
happiness  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  civil  war,  ^^  that  no 
member  of  our  Society  fell  a  sacrifice  in  that  way  but  one 
young  many  As  one  Quaker  and  one  only  perished  during 
the  rebellion,  Dr.  Hancock  supposed  that  every  one  must  be 
''  curious  to  know  under  what  circumstances  the  death  of  this 
individual  took  place."  He  then  says,  ''  This  young  man, 
apprehending  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  could 
find  no  protection  but  by  outward  means  of  defence,  took  up 
the  resolution  accordingly  to  put  on  a  military  untform^  and  to 
associate  with  armed  men.  He  told  his  connexions  that  they 
would  all  be  murdered,  if  they  remained  in  such  a  defence- 
less Slate  in  the  country — he  fled  to  a  garrison  town, — that 
very  town  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  insurgents, — he  was 
discovered  and  put  to  death  !"  It  is  truly  remarkable  that, 
of  the  thousands  of  Quakers  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion, 
the  only  one  who  armed  to  fight  in  self  defence,  was  the  only 
one  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  violence. 

These  questions  naturally  occur ; — are  we  to  regard  the 
remarkable  preservation  of  the  Quakers,  in  that  year  of  peril. 
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as  the  naiurtU  effect  of  a  oonsistent  display  of  the  pacific  spir- 
it f  or  are  we  to  ascribe  it  to  the  specialin(erposition  of  Heav- 
en in  favor  of  a  people,  who,  in  obedience  to  Divine  preceptSi 
forbore  to  fight,  and  placed  their  hope  in  God  ?  These  ques- 
tions maj  afford  a  profitable  topic  for  discussion  in  a  future 
Number.  We  shall  now  only  say,  that,  in  either  view  of  the 
subject,  the  principles  of  peace  are  strongly  recomoiended,  as 
affording  far  more  security  than  the  principles  of  war,  or  the 
preparations  for  hostile  defence* 


THE  MILITIA  SYSTBtf. 

Abridged  from  the  Christian  Mirror^  for  Oct,  6,  1826. 

The  annual  return  of  trainings,  musters,  and  reviews,  recalls 
to  our  mind  the  often  asked,  and  never  answered  question — Cui 
bono  ? — What  is  the  use  of  tiiis  annual  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  and  morals  ?  When  nearly  all  the  world  are  at  peace,  and 
seem,  at  length,  to  have  wisdom  enough  to  wish  to  remain  so, 
what  is  the  use  of  stirring  up  a  martial,  fighting,  parading  spirit 
in  our  youth,  already  sufficiently  inclined  to  braggadocio,  and 
vain  glory  ? 

Is  it  to  '^  repel  invasion,"  when  happily  there  is  scarcely  a 
speck  of  war,  in  the  horizon  ?  This  is  like  the  hero  of  La  Mancha, 
burnishing  up  liis  old  rusty  armour,  taking  his  Rozinante  from 
the  plough,  and  goii^  abroad  in  search  of  broken  bones,  while 
all  is  peaceful  and  quiet  about  him. 

Are  the  militia  to  '^suppress  insurrection  and  execute  the 
laws?"  We  remember  how  well  they  did  that  in  the  whiskey 
insurrection,  when  the  government  had  to  oi^nize  a  regular 
army,  to  oppose  the  "whiskey  boys;"  which  cost  the  nation  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  Mr.  Adams  bis  presidency.  Laws,  which 
camiot  be  executed  without  a  military  force,  ought  never  to  be 
enacted  by  a  republican  government.  My  countrymen,  I  tell 
jou  this  solemn  truth,  that  when  you  need  the  bayonet  to  exe* 
cute  your  laws,  you  are  no  longer  fit  to  be  a  republic.  The  neck 
that  wants  a  yoke  will  soon  find  it  The  nation  that  has  not  vir- 
tue enough  to  execute  its  laws  by  the  help  of  the  constable^s  staff 
and  the  sheriff  ^s  wand,  but  must  call  in  a  military  force,  will  soon 
have  a  ^<  military  chieftain"  for  its  ruler,  who  will  dispense  with 
the  forms  of  election. 

When  this  country  is  conquered,  it  will  be  by  itself.  If  it 
should  ever  be  reduced  to  slavery,  it  will  be  by  some  Cesar,  or 
Dionysius,  or  Aicibiades,  or  Napoleon,  that  she  has  nursed  in  her 
own  bosom.  No  nation,  situated  like  ours,  ever  lost  its  liberty 
by  foreign  conquest-;  but  many  such  nations  have  lost  their  lib^ 
erty  by  encouraging  a  military  spirit. 
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When  we  look  oo  a  map  of  our  cooDtry,  we  find  it  aatonlly 
divided  into  three  parts,  northern,  sonthem  and  wettera ;  anil 
these  parts  are  held  together  by  a  slender  tie.  Separation  would 
he  oar  rain, — the  grave  of  oar  national  prosperltj  and  liappinesk 
^  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,'^  is  oar  motto. 

Now  what  is  so  likely  to  hrinr  ahoat  that  disastrow  erent  li 
a  military  spirit  ?  Once  let  oar  fellow  citizens  adopt  the  opinloai 
that  the  sword  is  to  settle  qaestions  of  right  or  or  goverameot| 
and  excite  in  them  a  thirst  for  military  glory,  and,  on  tlie  fifit 
occasion,  we  shall  see  armed  hosts  set  in  Imttle  array  on  oar  now 
froitfal  fields,  and  havock,  war,  and  desolation  inandate  oar  now 
happy  country. 

Prejudices  hlind  us  when  viewing  truth  iu  its  application^ — ^it 
is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  abstract  Take  a  family  of  sons,  for 
instance, — let  the  father  encourage  them  in  boxing,  cudgel-play- 
ing, and  fencing,  in  order,  as  he  thinks,  to  secure  them  against 
insalt — let  the  honors  of  the  fomily  be  conferred  on  the  greatest 
adepts  in  these  arts,  and  let  it  be  inculcated  on  their  minds  coth 
stantly,  that  the  most  honorable  and  Christianlike  method  of  set- 
tling cttfficulties  is  by  force  ;  and  will  any  man  deny,  that,  in  case 
a  dispute  should  arise  among  the  brethren,  they  would  be  alto> 
gether  more  likely  to  settle  it  by  the  fist,  the  cu(^el,  or  the 
sword,  than  members  of  another  family  who  should  be  taught, 
that  such  practices  are  disgraceful,  and  that  the  only  ratiooal 
and  Christianlike  way  of  settling  difficulties  is  by  discussion  and 
reference. 

A  humorous  story  not  long  since  appeared  in  the  papers  which 
is  applicable  to  this  case.  A  great  cock  fighter,  who  was  to 
fight  a  main  of  cocks  with  another  amateur  of  this  kind  of  war 
on  a  small  scale,  and  had  kept  his  birds  a  long  time  in  training, 
sent  his  servant  with  them,  some  miles,  to  the  cockpit.  Now 
Teague  had  put  two  cocks  into  one  basket,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  '^  bloody  arena,^^  it  was  found,  that  they  had  pecked  each 
other's  eyes  out,  and  were,  to  use  a  military  term,  completely 
^^  hors  du  combat''  On  being  reprimanded  by  his  master,  the 
honest  Hibernian  simply  replied,  ^*  Och  !  your  honor,  as  the  bir- 
dies were  to  fight  all  on  one  side,  I  could  but  think  as  how,  they 
would  be  paceable  togither."  We  may  laugh  at  the  Irishman's 
blunder,  while  we  are  committing  a  similar  one.  We  are  teach- 
ing our  young  birds  to  fight,  and  history  will  tell  whether  they 
will  be  peaceable — if,  they  are,  they  will  be  "  rare  birds." 

Now  1  am  in  a  story  telling  humor,  1  will  close  the  present 
essay  with  a  fable  from  ^op.  A  buck,  that  had  loSt  one  eye, 
kept  his  other  always  on  the  look-out,  on  the  side  on  which  he 
expected  danger,  but  never  on  the  other.  A  huntsman,  observ- 
ing this,  came  on  his  blind  side  and  killed  him. 

PfliLAirraROPOS. 
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BXTIUCT   FROM  A  THjlNKSGIYINO  DISCOURSE,  1826. 

We  have  cause  of  devout  praise  to  Grod  in  the  peace  of  the 
nation ;  aYid  in  our  friendly  understanding  and  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  War  is  the  most  cruel  and  disastrous  calamitj, 
that  sin  has  hitherto  brought  upon  man  in  the  present  world. 
AH  the  sufferings,  resulting  from  all  the  natural  evils  to  which  we 
are  liable,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  unutterable  woes, 
that  have  followed  in  the  train  of'  war.  And  no  wonder ; — when 
man,  reasoning  man,  becomes  a  beast  of  prey  to  his  own  species ; 
no  wonder,  he  is  capable  of  producing  the  keenest  sufferings. 
No  wonder, — when  the  physical  and  intellectual  resources  of 
nations,  instead  of  being  employed  to  do  each  other  the  most  good^ 
are  put  in  requisition  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  each  oth- 
er the  most  harm^ — no  wonder — the  result  is  full  of  agony  : — 
full,  I  may  say,  of  all  that  ever  comes  to  our  race  in  the  shape 
of  suffering. 

But  blessed  be  God,  the  sound  of  war,  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  had  kept  the  civilized  world  in  continual  conster- 
nation or  alarm,  in  a  measure  is  hushed.  With  respect  to  our 
own  country,  ^^  no  note  of  strife,  or  contention,  disturbs  the  quiet 
and  lawful  pursuits  of  our  citizens.^'  And  not  only  are  we  at 
peace  with  other  nations ;  but,  in  a  good  degree,  at  peace  among 
ourselves.  We  are  enjoying,  as  it  were,  a  breathing  time  from 
the  din,  and  confusion,  and  rancour  of  politics ;  an  opportunity  of  ' 
uniting  our  exertions  to  set  forward  the  progress  of  society  in 
whatever  may  add  to  the  moral  strength,  dignity,  and  happiness 
of  the  social  state.  May  we  long  be  preserved  from  party  ex- 
citement and  animosity ;  using  peaceably,  and  soberly,  and  con- 
scientiously, our  rights  of  suffrage, — and  taking  and  keeping  89 
•ur  motto — ^^  blessed  are  the  peace-makers." 


MR.  JEFFERSON^S  NOTE  TO  MR.  DVPOlfCEAV. 

The  144th  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  William  Penn  was 
celebrated  in  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of  October,  1826,  by  the 
Penn  Society.  During  the  day,  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  read  to  the  Society. 

'*  Th:  Jefferson  returns  his  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
•f  the  Society  for  the  Commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  WilliiOi 
Penn  on  the  American  shore.  He  learns  with  sincere  pleasure 
that  a  day  will  at  leng^  be  set  apart  for  rendering  the  honon 
so  justly  due  to  the  greatest  lawgiver  the  world  has  produced,-— 
(he  first  in  either  ancient  or  modem  times,  who  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  government  in  the  pure  and  unadulterated  princi- 
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pies  of  peace,  of  reason  and  right ;  and,  in  parallelism  with  whoae 
institutions,  to  name  the  dreams  of  a  Minos  or  Solon,  or  the  nuft- 
tary  and  monkish  establishments  of  a  Lycurgus,  is  traljr  an  aban- 
donment of  all  regard  to  the  only  legitimate  object  of  goren- 
ment,  the  happiness  of  man. 

^^  Thomas  Jefferson  accepts  the  honor  of  his  nomioation  with 
thankfulness^  and  prays  Mr.  Duponceau  to  be  assured  of  his  hifh 
and  friendly  esteem  and  respect. 

i' Monticello,  jYov.  16,  1825." 

With  pleasure  we  have  assigned  the  note  from  Mr.  JeffenNms 
page  in  the  Friend  of  Peace.  It  is  honorable  to  him,  and  to  tbt 
Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The  approbation  given  by  Mr.  Jet 
ferson  of  the  wise  and  pacific  policy  of  Governor  Peon,  may  hava 
a  favorable  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  legislators  of  ourcouQ- 
try ;  and  the  more  such  sentiments  prevail,  the  lest  will  our  na- 
tion be  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war. 


EXECUTION  OF  WILUAM  BOWSER. 

Or  the  16th  of  December,  1826,  William  Bowser,  a  Maryland 
slave,  about  24  years  of  age,  was  executed  on  Ellis  island,  for  the 
murder  of  Capt  Galloway.  Bowser  had  made  an  unsuccessfid 
attempt  to  obtain  bis  liberty  by  absconding  from  his  master.  He 
was  taken  and  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  was  sold  to  Woolfolk^ 
a  notorious  slave-trader.  With  nearly  30  other  slaves.  Bowser 
was  put  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  transported  to  Georgia,  or  he 
knew  not  where.  Of  this  vessel  Galloway  was  master — he  had 
a  mate  and  four  other  men  for  his  crew.  While  on  their  way  to 
a  distant  market,  Bowser  and  other  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew, 
threw  overboard  the  captain  and  the  mate,  and  took  possession 
of  the  vessel, — the  direction  of  which  they  gave  to  one  of  the 
white  men,  who  promised  to  conduct  them  to  St.  Domingo.  But 
they  were  all  taken  and  brought  to  New  York.  Bowser  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

The  Christian  Inquirer,  from  which  these  facts  have  been  tak- 
en, very  properly  states  the  following  case  for  illustration : — 
^f  Suppose  that  we  had  a  brother  carried  to  Algiers,  and  there 
for  years  confined  in  slavery, — and  after  this  was  sold  by  his  mas- 
ter, to  be  transported  to  some  other  place  in  Africa,  and  while 
•n  his  passage,  he  and  his  fellow  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew, 
tbrew  the  captain  and  mate  overboard,  and  took  possession  of 
the  vessel ; — what  would  be  our  opinion,  or  that  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  of  such  a  transaction  ?  Should  we  not  applaud  rather 
than  condemn  the  act  ?  and  would  not  the  whole  community  re- 
sound with  their  courage  and  bravery  ?'' 

To  these  queries  others  may  ht  subjoined.    Had  not  Bowser 
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been  abundantly  taught  by  Ihe  annual  celebrations  of  oar  coun- 
try, that  liberty  is  the  natural  and  inalienable  right  of  man  ?  and 
that  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  fight  for  freedom  ?  Did  not  Bowser 
and  bis  companions  act  on  the  very  principle  of  our  revolt  from 
Britain?  Freedom  was  our  avowed  object ;  and  this  Bowser  said 
was  his  object,  and  that  "  at  the  time  he  felt  distressed  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  this  measure.^^  Such  feelings  were  pro- 
fessed by  our  countrymen  when  they  resorted  to  arms.  What 
then  was  the  difference  in  the  two  case?,  except  that  the  Whites 
who  resorted  to  arms  were  more  numerotu  an<l  more  successful  than 
the  Blacks  ?  Is  it  not  then  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Bowser  was 
hanged  for  acting  on  the  principles  and  imitating  the  elamplcs 
which  have  been  for  fif\y  years  the  constant  themes  of  admira- 
tion and  applause  throughout  the  land? 

But  Bowser  and  his  fellow  sufferers  were  Blacks^  and  "  that 
alters  the  case."  So  said  the  '•  Partial  Judge ,'^  in  the  fable  ;  but 
what  will  be  said  by  the  common  Father  and  Judge  of  all  man- 
kind ? 


MARCH  A  NT  AND  CURTIS. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  recently  held  in  Boston, 
two  men  with  the  assumed  names  of  Marchant  and  Curtis  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
Capt.  Selfridge  and  his  mate  Jenkins.  Hughes,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses acknowledged  that  when  he  came  on  deck  and  was  inform- 
ed that  the  captain  and  mate  had  been  murdered,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying.  Marchant  observing  this,  asked,  ^^  what  are 
you  crying  for  ?"  Hughes  replied,  "  It  is  enough  to  make  any 
one  cry.^^  Marchant  then  said,  '^  you  make  a  great  deal  of  kil- 
ling a  man.  Look  at  the  old  countries;  the  Spaniards,  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  the  Italians  make  nothing  of  killing  a  man.'' 

The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  Marchant  and  Curtis  in  taking  the 
lives  of  two  men  with  little  provocation  if  any  at  ail — the  light 
manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  murders  to  the  witnesifes, 
and  the  shocking  language  uttered  by  them  against  the  Judge, 
the  Attorney,  and  the  Jury,  after  the  solemn  sentence  of  death 
had  been  pronounced,  have  probably  astonished  all  who  hare 
read  an  account  of  the  trial.  More  hardened  maleftkcton  than 
these  have  seldom  appeared  before  a  human  tribunal. 

But  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  these  men  in  making  so  ligl|| 
of  taking  human  life,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  whether  then 
have  not  been  many  examples  which  ought  to  be  viewed  as  still 
more  wonderful,  shocking,  and  lamentable.  For  these  examples, 
we  shall  not,  as  Marchant  did,  refer  to  the  private  assassins  of 
Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  Italy  ;  but  we  would  first  ask  you  to  look 
tt  the  war-making  rulers  of  Christian  nations.     Think  of  them 
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as  deliberately  issuing  their  manifestos,  with  expectation,  that 
myriads,  if  not  millions  of  people,  as  innocent  as  Selfridge  and 
Jenkins,  would  be  killed  in  consequence  of  those  mandates,    la 
the  next  place,  behold  the  celebrations  of  victories,  so  popular 
among  professed  Christians.     See  a  multitude  of  Christians  as- 
sembled and  employed  in  drinking,  boasting,  and  shouting  with 
loud  huzzas,  on  account  of  some  victory  gained  by  manslaughter, 
or  by  the  sacrilice  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  human  lives,  be- 
sides all  the  distress  occasioned  to  the  myriads  of  the  wounded 
and  bereaved!     Now  let  conscience  say  who  are   the  people 
that  "  make  nothing  of  killing  a  man,^^  or  who  make   light  of 
taking  human  life  ?    Let  those  rulers  who,  in  levity  or  in  ai^r, 
have  caused  wholesale  manslaughter,  and  those  Christians  who, 
with  glee  or  with  revelling,  have  celebrated  the  feats  of  public 
homicide,  behold  in  Marchant  and  Curtis  the  natural  e£fects  of 
their  own  unreflecting  and  inhuman  conduct.     Had  Marchant  and 
Curtis  but  set  apart  a  day  to  celebrate  their  victory  over  Sel- 
fridge and  Jenkins,  and  had  Hughes  and  Murray  joined  in  the 
celebration,  we  should  then  have  had  a  pretty  correct  miniature 
of  the  barbarity  of  Christian  nations,  in  their  wars  with  each 
other,  their  triumphs  and  rejoicings.     The  wars  of  nations  have 
commonly  been  as  needless  and  unjust,  as  was  the  war  of  these 
murderers ;  but  as  these  desperadoes  omitted  the  boastful  cele- 
bration, they  have  led  the  miniature  picture  imperfect,  in  one 
of  the  most  inhuman  features. 
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Tbb  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  requires  the  snb- 
scription  of  one  dollar  annually  to  constitute  a  member. 

The  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary  ;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts,  at  tht 
wholesale  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  may  also 
be  bad  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  ten  cents  a  copy,  or  ten  dollars  a 
hundred. 

The  several  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Bostoi 
Bookstore,  Hilliard,  Gray,  &.  Co.  No.  134  Washington  Street,  and  at  tht 
Bookstore  of  J.  VV.  Burditt,  No.  M  Court  Street. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  of  otherwise  receiving  his  copy  at  any  qoar* 
terly  distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt. 

X  B.  The  Treasurer  of  M.  P.  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  receive  subscrip- 
tions, at  No.  81  Washington  Street,  Boston.  All  who  can  do  it  with  con- 
yenience  are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him ;  those  who  cannot 
without  expense  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  may  send  their  subscriptions  is- 
closed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Postmaster  in  Brighton,  and  he  will 
retuni  receipts. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  Thomas  Arnold,  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,— an  officer  of  the  Peace  Society  in  that 
state,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
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ANSWERS  TO  DEFERRED  ^^UESTIOHS. 

In  our  last  Number  a  brief  account  was  given  of  a  work, 
entitled  "  The  Principles  of  Peace  exemplified  in  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  during  the  Rebel- 
lion of  the  year  1798,  by  Thomas  Hancock,  M.  D.*'  Par- 
ticular notice  was  taken  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  the 
Friends  were  placed  during  the  rebellion,  exposed  *as  they  were 
to  the  rage  of  both  parties,  often  menaced  with  immediate 
death,  yet  showing  kindness  to  the  distressed  without  any  party 
distinctions.  We  also  remarked  how  wonderfully  the  Quak- 
ers were  preserved,  having  only  one  of  their  number  killed, 
and  he  an  apostate  from  the  principles  of  peace,  while  thous- 
ands of  other  denominations  perished  around  them.  From 
these  facts  it  was  supposed  the  following  questions  would  natu- 
rally occur. 

Should  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  Friends,  in  that 
time  o^  peril  and  horror,  be  regarded  as  the  natural  effect  of 
a  consistent  display  of  the  beneficent  and  pacific  spirit?  Or 
should  it  be  ascribed  to  the  special  protection  of  Heaven  i 

Different  persons  will  doubtless  give  different  answers  to 
these  questions.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  each  hypothe- 
sis ;  but  perhaps  neither  of  them  should  be  admitted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  and  that  the  effect  should  be  accounted ' 
for  by  the  concurrent  operation  of  both  causes.  That  a  coll^ 
sistent  display  of  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  peace  naturally 
tended  to  the  securit}  of  the  Friends  in  the  hour  of  peril  can-, 
not  be  doubted.  For  it  was  adapted  to  make  a  favorable  im- 1 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  also  to* 
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secure  the  approbation  of  God,  who  has  the  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  all  m  his  hands.  The  supposition  that  kind  and 
peaceable  conduct  has  a  restraining  influence  oo  the  hostile 
and  ferocious,  accords  with  what  we  often  witness  io  brute 
animals,  and  in  mankind.  Seldom  does  a  battle  or  an  injuff 
occur  between  two  dogs  or  two  men,  if  one  of  the  two  evinces 
a  truly  pacific  spirit,  however  ferocious  his  antagonist  may  be. 
By  the  kind  countenance  and  motions  of  the  one,  the  anger 
of  the  other  is  restrained  and  cooled,  till  confidence  and 
friendly  intercourse  are  restored.  Even  lions  have  been  so 
subdued  and  won  by  the  kindness  of  men,  as  not  only  to  fcr- 
bear  injury,  but  to  grant  defence  and  protection  to  their  bene- 
factors. In  like  manner  kindness  shown  to  the  Indians  of  oar 
country  by  individuals  of  the  white  people,  has  so  won  their 
affections  as  to  be«  remembered  by  them  in  time  of  war,  and 
repaid  by  saving  the  benefactors  from  harm,  even  at  the  risk 
of  the  lives  of  the  Indians,  who  repaid  the  kindness.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record  in  the  annals  of  our  cotin- 
try.  Had  the  Indians  always  been  treated  by  the  white  peo- 
ple in  a  beneficent  and  peaceable  manner,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  all  our  exterminating  wars  on  thena  would  have 
been  prevented.  Though  the  Indians  were  a  ferocious  and 
revengeful  people, — a  people  who,  like  many  of  their  chrii- 
tian  neighbors,  gloried  in  their  deeds  of  war, — ^yet  such  has 
been  their  respect  for  men  of  love  and  peaae,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ed whether  they  ever  killed  a  Quaker,  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present 
time.  Yet  this  cannot  have  been  for  the  want  of  an  opportu- 
nity ;  for  in  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Indians 
were,  for  many  years,  more  numerous  in  that  province  than 
the  white  people  ;  they  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Quak- 
ers, and  were  often  in  their  company ;  but  instead  of  injuring 
them,  they  regarded  them  as  friends  indeed.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  Indians  have  always  retained  a  high  regard  for  the 
Quakers,  even  while  at  war  with  other  white  people. 

The  peaceable  Moravians,  too,  have  generally  commanded 
the  esteem  of  the  Indians,  and  have  seldom  been  injured  by 
them,  except  when  the  Indians  were  excited  against  them  by 
white  men  more  savage  than  themselves. 

There  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  beneficence  and  peace, 
when  properly  displayed,  which  has  a  subduing  and  Winning 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men  in  general.    There  are  indeed 
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a  few  meo  so  ferocious  aod  depraved  that  they  seem  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  such  influeoce.  But  it  is  not  so  with  men 
generally,  and  perhaps  not  so  with  the  major  part  of  any  com- 
munity, if  its  numbers  be  considerable.  Hence  it  has  often 
happened,  as  it  did  iu  Ireland,  when  one  or  two  were  disposed 
to  destroy  the  peaceable,  others  of  the  hostile  party  have  re- 
sisted the  cruel  design  and  prevented  its  executioil.  It  may 
therefore  be  admitted  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the 
peaceful  and  beneficent  conduct  of  the  Quakers  in  Ireland, 
tended  to  their  own  safety,  during  the  civil  war ;  and  that  it 
afforded  them  more  protection  than  they  could  have  derived 
from  arming  in  the  most  complete  and  efficient  manner,  or 
from  a  guard  of  a  thousand  warriors. 

Still  the  remarkable  preservation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Quakers,  except  the  apostatizinjf  brother,  during  that  horrible 
scene  of  civil  war,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  protecting  provi- 
dence of  God.  The  peaceable  and  beneficent  conduct  of  the 
Quakers  was  the  natural  cause  of  their  own  preservation,  but 
it  is  God  who  gives  effect  to  natural  causes,  and  all  the  happy 
influence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Quakers  on  the  minds  of  their 
hostile  neighbors,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  efficiency  and  mercy 
of  the  Lord. 

God  has  promised  his  protection  to  those  who  walk  upright- 
ly and  put  their  trust  in  him ;  and  he  has  doubtless  often 
granted  his  protection  to  such*  persons  in  a  supernatural  man- 
ner, or  at  least  \n  a  manner  which  appeared  to  men  superna- 
tural. In  like  manner  he  has  often  answered  the  prayers  of 
his  obedient  children.  But  the  effects  produced  by  what  we 
denominate  natural  causes,  are  as  really  produced  by  God,  as 
those  efiects  which  we  deem  miraculous ;  and  many  of  the 
efiects  which  we  term  miraculous,  may  have  been  produced 
by  natural  causes,  which  God  provided  for  such  occasions. 

"When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Liorct,  he  makes  even  his 
enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him."  Yet  this  effect  may  be 
produced  by  the  natural  influence  of  one  good  man's  conduct 
on  the  minds  of  other  people.  God  seems  to  have  established 
as  real  a  connexion  between  the  pacific  and  benevolent  con- 
duct of  one  man  and  a  favorable  effect  on  the  minds  of  others, 
as  there  is  between  sowing  good  seed  and  a  consequent  har- 
vest. Good  seed  may  be  reeularly  sown  on  good  ground,  yet 
the  sower  may  be  occationauy  disappointed  in  regard  to  bis 
expected  harvest.     So  there  may  be  instances  in  which  pacific 
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and  beneficent  conduct  fails  of  producing  its  natural  and 
mon  eflects  on  the  minds  of  others.  But  had  it  been  as  com- 
mon for  mankind  to  display  the  good  spirit  towards  their  ene- 
mies, reljing  on  God  for  its  proper  effects,  as  it  has  been  la 
sow  good  seed  io  expectation  of  a  harvesti  we  might  at  this 
day  have  had  as  much  evidence  of  a  natural  and  estabfisfaei 
connexion  between  the  cause  and  the  efiect  in  the  former  cass, 
as  in  the  latter.  On  such  ground  the  common  practiee  of 
preparing  for  war  to  prevent  war,  might  have  been  wfaoiif 
superseded  bv  culdvftting  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  as  tfas 
best  means  of  individual  and  national  defence.  But  men  havs 
btoi  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  the  war  spirit  and  war  prepara- 
tioos  so  kmg,  that  they  seem  to  be  so  perfectly  bewildersd, 
as  m  fact  to  sow  the  genuine  seeds  of  war  in  die  hope  of  a 
harvest  of  peace  !  Such  inconsistency  in  other  cases  wonU 
be  imputed  to  insanity. 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  manifestatioo  of  ang7 
passions  in  one  person  or  one  people  against  another,  kas  a 
tendency  to  produce  similar  pamons  in  the  person  or  peopls, 
against  whom  the  display  is  made ;  and  that  in  this  way  pr^ 
vate  quarrels  and  pubUc  wars  frequenthr  occur.  Why  then  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  opposiis 
passions  or  spirit  would  as  naturally  produce  the  opposiie  rs- 
sults? 


CAPTiJN  CABDEN  AND  COMMODORE  DBCATUm. 

In  the  Life  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  we  have  tb« 
following  particulars  stated  as  facts.  Prior  to  the  war  of  18l2 
Captain  John  S.  Carden  of  the  British  navy  was  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  a  friendly  interview  with  Decatur ;  in  the 
course  of  which  this  brief  dialogue  occurred  : 

Cardkit.  Commodore,  we  now  meet  as  friends,  and  €kkl  grant 
we  may  never  meet  as  enemies ;  bat  we  are  subject  to  the  ordeif 
of  our  governments,  and  must  obey  them. 

Decatur,  i  heartily  reciprocate  the  sentiment 

Caroes.  But  suppose,  io  the  course  of  events,  we  thmld  meet 
as  enemies,  what.  Sir,  do  you  imagine  would  be  die  consequences 
to  yourself,  and  to  the  forces  under  your  command  T 

DacAToa.  Why,  Sir,  if  we  should  meet,  with  forces  which 
might-be  feirly  called  equal,  the  conflict  would  dorttleas  be  a 
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severe  ODe ;  but  the  flag  of  mj  coimtrf  should  never  leare  te 
stafi*  from  which  it  wared,  as  long  as  there  was  a  hail  to  sap» 
port  it " 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1812,  these  two  oflicers  met  as 
'*  enesitet."  Cardea  as  the  eomniander  of  the  frigate  Mace* 
donian,  and  Decatur  as  commander  of  the  frigate  United 
States.  It  appears  that  the  battle  was  fought  without  theur 
knowing  each  other  as  the  commanders.  '^  After  the  Mace* 
donian  struck  her  colors,  and  her  commander  ascended  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  United  States,  a  scene  peculiarly  affecting 
followed.  With  a  dignified  grace  be  approached  Commodore 
Decatur,  and  offered  him  his  sword.  The  Commodore  said, 
'  Sir,  I  cannot  receive  the  sword  of  a  man  who  has  so  bravely 
defended  his  ship,  but  I  will  receive  your  hand.'  It  was  the 
hand  of  Captain  John  Sumam  Carden,  with  whom  he  had 
the  interesting  interview  before  the  war.  Upon  recognising 
each  other,  silenu  was  the  most  impressive  eloquence." 

<*  An  officer  of  the  United  States  thus  expresses  himself. 
*  After  securing  our  prisoners,  I  was  sent  on  board  the  prize  to 
assist  in  fitting  her  out*  I  assure  you  the  scene  she  exhibited 
just  after  the  action,  was  distressing  to  humanity.  Fragments  of 
the  dead  were  distributed  in  every  direction.  The  decks  cov- 
ered with  blood— one  continued  agonizing  yell  of  the  unhappy, 
wounded  victims.  A  scene  so  horrible  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
1  assure  you,  deprived  me  very  much  of  the  pleasure  of  vie* 
tory ! '" — '^The  official  report  states  the  killed  on  board  the 
Macedonian  to  be  36,  wounded  68.  Fifty*three  of  the 
wounded  died  afterwards  of  their  wounds,  making  89  in  the 
whole."  The  same  official  report  represents  the  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  at  5  killed  and  7  wounded.  See 
Ltfe  rf  Stephen  Decatur^  pp.  181,  182,  191,  195,  196. 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  popular  delusion,  and  its 
fatal  efi^ts.  The  two  commanders  once  met  as  friends;  but 
they  then  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  for  their  govern* 
inents  to  make  it  their  duty  to  attempt  each  other's  destruc- 
tion. Tlie  time  came  when  this  supposed  authority  of  their 
rulers  was  exercised  ;  the  officers  happened  to  meet  and  figbt 
without  knowing  with  whom  they  were  fighting !  And  horn* 
Ue  wer^  the  eiffects,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  the  deluded 
seamen  under  their  command.  Is  it  not  time  that  such  delu- 
sions and  such  btrbarous  oonflicts  should  be  banished  from  the 
efaristito  world  f  Who  that  has  lerioosly  reflected  on  the  anh- 
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jeot  otn  suppose  that  fallible  nilen  ba?e  a  ri^  dnu  to  teqnife 
fri$ndt  to  become  nunitd  enesMeti  and  to  seek  ibr  fjmj  ia 
attemptiDg  to  sbed  each  other's  blood  !  What  maniae  etar 
eotertained  an  oinnioo  more  repugnant  to  the  dictatea  of  monl 
justice  and  the  christian  religion  f  With  equal  pcoprie^  we 
might  suppose,  that  rulers  ha?e  a  right  to  autlKmie  bigbvif 
robbery,  piracy,  assassination,  and  e^eiy  other  crime  win 
afflicts  or  disgraces  mankind.  It  is  impossible  to  name  graattr 
atrocities  than  those  which  have  been  practised  m  war  ;  and  if 
rulers  ha?e  a  right  to  authorize  these  for  natiooal  lefeaga  or 
national  glory,  so  they  may  every  crime  that  they  asay 
will  be  subsenrient  to  such  purposes. 


DlSTDrOUlSHUrO  rSATURB  or  THK  CBBISTIAN  BXUOIIUr. 


B Dee.  31, 1896. 

Dear  Sia« — ^The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon 
lately  preached  here,  on  the  distinguishing  characteristics  et 
Christianity.  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  nait 
number  of  the  *'  rriend  of  Peace,**  it  is  at  your  sennce  ;  if  m, 
please  to  destroy  this,  and  there  will  no  harm  be  done  to  aay 
body.    Very  respectfully,  _  ........ . 

**  There  is  one  more  feature  of  our  religion  by  which  it  is 
too  remarkably  distinguished  from  all  others,  to  be  passed  over. 
It  is  its  character  as  a  peaceful  religion.  The  pacific,  for- 
bearing, and  forgiving  dispositions  hold  a  conspicuous  place  m 
the  christian  system,  and  place  it  in  strong  contrast  to  ereiy 
other  that  has  ever  been  known  upon  the  earth,  in  no  reli- 
gion, but  that  of  Jesus,  was  it  ever  dreamed  of  to  inculcate 
such  sentiments.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  sanction  a  resent- 
ful spirit  under  injuries ;  they  go  forth  to  battle  wth  the 
armies  of  their  country ;  they  pray  to  God  to  bless  the  exer- 
tions made  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  misery,  pain, 
and  death  among  the  people  whom  some  miserable  pretext  of 
state  policy  has  chosen  to  call  enemies ;  they  sing  praises  and 
Te  Deums  when  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  when  at  the  same  moment  are  rising 
to  heaven  from  the  abodes  of  sufiering  innocence  and^wretcfah 
edness  the  cries  of  injured  humanity.  But,  blessed  be  Ood, 
not  such  a  religion  is  ours.  Let  its  professors  be  as  bad  as 
they  may,  and  understand  as  little  of  its  spirit  as  they  may. 
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Let  this  be  charged,  not  upon  their  religion,  but  upon  their 
Ignorance  of  it.  It  is  a  divine  distinction  of  Christianity  that 
it  breathes  such  a  spirit  of  mildness,  forbearance,  and  candor, 
as,  if  carried  by  rulers  into  the  management  of  the  public  con- 
cerns, would  probably  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  disgraceful 
scenes  of  contention  and  bloodshed  which  have  made  the 
world  seem  more  like  a  haunt  of  ravenous  wild  beasts,  than 
the  residence  of  reasonable  creatures  that  have  a  common 
Father  in  heaven. 

'^  Prophecy  presents  us  with  a  beautiful  picture  of  our  reli- 
gion, taming  the  savage  passions  of  men,  and  causing  peace 
and  harmony  to  spread  themselves  through  the  world.  Is  this 
delightful  prospect  e\  er  to  be  realized  f  If  it  is,  is  it  to  be 
by  a  miraculous  influence  ?  Is  it  not  rather  by  the  difiusion 
in  the  breasts  of  men  of  the  gentle,  unresentful  spirit  of  our 
religion  ? 

**'  But  this  will  be  called  visionary ;  and,  reasoning  only  from 
the  past,  there  seems  to  be  but  too  much  justice  in  saying  so* 
Instead  of  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  gospel,  the  earth  has 
never  witnessed  more  tragical  and  bloody  scenes  than  have 
deluged  it  in  christian  countries.  The  true  <]eiineation  of  the 
christian  system  forms  a  perfect  satire  on  the  history  of  chris- 
tian nations.  It  seems  as  if  men  had  determined  that  if  the 
blissful  scenes  of  peace  foretold  of  the  gospel  should  ever 
be  realized,  it  should  be  in  spite  of  them,  rather  than  by  their 
aid  ;  as  if  they  were  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  to  keep  on  fighting  until  the  miracle  should  come,  which 
should  convert  them  from  tigers  into  lambs. 

"  But,  visionary  as  we  may  be,  we  can  have  no  belief  in  such 
a  miracle  as  this.  God  has  given  mankind  a  religion,  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  all  the  happy  effects  that  are  propheti- 
cally ascribed  to  it.  But  if  men  will  not  yield  to  its  divine  in- 
fluences, we  know  no  help  for  it.  ^Religion  certainly  means  to 
ect  on  us  by  persuasion,  not  by  compulsion ;  moral  agents  are 
not  literally  to  be  forced  to  be  good* 

**  But  is  the  case  really  so  desperate  as  only  a  view  of  the 
past  would  make  it  ?  We  think  not.  Every  body  believes 
that  a  Christian  may,  by  persevering  attempts  to  imitate  his 
S^QOur  and  practise  self-control,  be  enabled,  by  Grod's  favor, 
to  acquire  the  mastery  of  their  unruly  tempers  and  passions. 
Why  may  we  not  hope  to  see  a  community,  a  world  of  such 
Christians  f 


^ 
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^*  Why  should  we  be  discouraged  for  the  future  by  lookiiig 
10  much  at  the  past.  There  are  more  powerful  means  in 
operation  for  spreading  our  religion  through  the  mass  of  socie- 
ty, than  the  past  has  ever  known.  There  is  the  mighty  agency 
of  education  spreading  every  where  its  still  growing  energies. 
There  is  the  equally  cnighty  agency  of  the  press  to  co-opeiite 
with  education.  Preaching  has  assumed  a  deeper  and  more 
practical  character,  dins  to  get  a  stronger  hold  of  the  heart  and 
the  affections.  May  we  not  hope  that  by  these  means,  the 
onwarlike  principles  of  the  gospel,  spreading  gradually  tbroagh 
society  and  operating  on  public  opinion,  may  come  at  last  to 
control  the  measures  of  the  state ;  and  to  teach  men  in  public 
stations  to  regard  the  communities  for  which  they  act,  as  only 
bodies  of  reasonable  beings  like  themselves,  whose  diflbraices 
of  opmion  are  as  amenable  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  as  capable 
of  being  decided  on  christian  principles,  as  those  of  individuabf 
Does  it  require  any  thing  more  indeed  in  those  who  manage 
nations  than  a  spirit  of  justice',  a  disposition  to  bear  as  much 
and  to  act  as  deliberately  as  would  be  requisite  in  private  lift^ 
in  order  to  realize  the  blissful  scenes  of  peace  and  harmony, 
by  which  prophecy  delights  to  describe  the  golden  age  fi 
Christianity  f  " 
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^'  I  shall  only,  therefore,  further  observe.,  that  the  war  of  1766| 
the  American  war,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wars  of  the  last 
century,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  grew  oat  of  the  Freoch 
Revolution,  were  wagred  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  ac- 
quiring some  exclusive  commercial  advantage.  But  does  any 
one  suppose  that  these  contests  would  have  been  carried  on,  at 
such  an  infinite  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  had  the  mass  of 
the  people  known  that  their  object  was  utterly  unattainable  t 
Had  they  known  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  country  to 
monopolize  wealth  and  riches ;  and  that  every  such  attempt 
must  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  itself,  as  well  as  injurious  to 
others  ?  It  is  to  Political  Economy  that  we  owe  an  incontrover- 
tible demonstration  of  these  truths  ; — truths  that  are  destined  to 
exercise  the  most  salutary  influence  on  humanity — to  convince 
mankind  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  live  in  peace,  to  deal  with 
each  other  on  fair  and  liberal  principles,  and  not  to  become  the 
dopes  of  their  own  shortsighted  avarice,  or  the  willing  instru- 
ments of  the  blind  ambition  or  petty  animosities  of  their  rulers.^ 
John  R,  MCulloch  on  FolUical  Economy.    See  £dtfi.  Rev.  No.  84. 
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The  advocates  for  peace  have  many  strings  to  their  bow^ 
Those  who  will  not  abandoo  war  from  regard  to  the  priociplea 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion,  may  perhaps  listen  to  argu- 
ments which  show  it  to  be  repugnant  to  their  interest,  and  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy.  The  following  remarks 
are  from  the  *"  Crisis,"  by  one,  who,  as  a  politieal  wriieTf  was 
once  in  high  repute  in  this  country. 

'^  War  never  can  be  the  interest  of  a  trading  nation,  any  more 
than  quarrelling  can  be  profitable  to  a  man  of  business.  But  to 
make  war  with  those  who  trade  with  us,  is  like  setting  a  ball-do^ 
upon  a  customer  at  the  shop  door.'^ 

^*  There  is  such  an  idea  existing  in  the  world  as  naiumal  honar^ 
and  this  falsely  understood  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of  war.  In  a 
christian  and  philosophical  sense,  mankind  seem  to  have  stood 
still  at  individual  civilization,  and  to  retain  as  nations  all  the 
original  rudeness  of  nature.  As  individuals,  wo  profess  our> 
selves  Christians,  but  as  nations  we  are  Heathens,  Romans,  and 
what  not.  It  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  easy  to  define  what  ought 
to  be  understood  by  national  honor.  For  that  wliich  is  the  1^ 
character  for  an  individual  is  the  best  character  for  a  nation ;  and 
whenever  the  latter  exceeds  or  falls  beneath  the  former,  there  is 
a  departure  from  the  line  of  true  greatness."    CmU|  JVb.  7. 
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<<  It  is  a  well  authenticated  portion  of  native  history,  that 
a  few  years  after  the  pilgrims  were  firmly  seated  in  their  new 
settlement,  two  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  roasting  fish  and  taking  repose  upon  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  same  stream  entered  upon  a  most  bloody  war  on 
the  following  occasion :  The  pappooses  of  the  two  tribes  were 
in  the  habit  of  intermingling  daily  in  their  wild  diversions,  and 
for  the  want  of  higher  game,  were  improving  the  bow  exer^ 
cise  upon  grasshoppers.  To  preserve  harmony,  small  circles 
were  described  with  the  point  of  the  arrow,  and  the  gunners  of 
each  circle  entitled  to  all  the  game  falling  within  their  respec- 
tive circles.  A  chief  was  always  in  attendance  to  pr.e8erve 
order  and  serve  as  umpire  in  case  of  dispute.  A  grasshopper 
had  fallen  within  or  upon  one  of  the  lines,  and  was  claimed  by 
the  pappooses  of  each  circle  ;  a  contest  commenced  ;  the  old 
chief  happened  to  be  in  an  ill  humour  and  talked  about  bloody 
war,  and  did  not  attend  to  making  peace ;  the  squaws  from 
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Ibe  opposite  side  feeliog  some  solicitude  for  their  own,  pad- 
dled over  to  take  them  away ;  arriving  od  the  spot  and  seeing 
some  unfair  play,  incautiously  made  use  of  blows;  this 
brought  on  a  contest  between  the  squai^s ;  the  Indians  rushed 
over,  took  sides,  and  fought  the^eld  until  night.  Many  tboiis> 
ends  were  slain,  and  the  war  never  closed  until  one  of  the 
tribes  was  entirely  destroyed  and  the  other  nearly  so."— IFul- 
em  TUltr. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  wars  of  nations  a  small  spark, 
like  the  contention  about  a  grai$sbopper,  has  beeo  blown  to  a 
terrific  and  devastating  flame  which  filled  countries  with  havoCi 
mourning,  and  wo.  Even  the  most  terrible  of  all  modem 
wars,  the  war  of  Napoleon  on  Russia,  may  in  respect  to  its 
origin  be  termed  a  grasshopper  war.  Napoleon  himself  thai 
stated  the  cause  of  the  war,  ^*  At  Tilsii,  Russia  vowed  eternal 
alliance  with  France,  and  war  with  England.  She  now  breaks 
her  vows."  Liabaume,  one  of  Napoleon^s  officers,  states  the 
affair  as  follows.  Napoleon,  '^  forgetful  that  since  the  treatf 
of  Tilsit,  he  had  not  only  invaded  Holland  and  the  Hanse* 
towns,  but  likewise  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh,  which  belonged 
to  the  sister  of  Alexander,  he  imputed  to  the  latter  as  a  crime, 
thai  he  had  renewed  a  commercial  intercourse  with  England" 
Yes,  Alexander  at  Tilsit  agreed  to  discontinue  his  **  conunercial 
intercourse  with  England,"  but  finding  that  Napoleon  violated 
the  treaty  on  bis  part,  Alexander  renewed  his  intercourse  with 
Britain  ;  and  this  was  the  grasshopper  for  which  Napoleon 
waged  war,  caused  the  destruction  of  nearly  a  million  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  calamity.  In  such 
grasshopper  contests  probably  more  than  a  hundred  naillionscyf 
people  have  been  sacrificed  in  Christendom,  within  the  last 
thousand  years.  Yet  such  has  been  the  delusion  of  Christians, 
that  they  have  praised  the  deeds  of  such  mammoth  murder- 
ers as  Alexander  the  Great,  Tamerlane,  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte  ! 

Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  Alexander,  at  Tilsit,  had  vowed 
**  eternal  alliance  with  France,  and  war  with  England,"  and 
that  he  afterwards  broke  that  vow.  The  crime  would  have 
consisted  in  making  such  a  vow,  and  not  in  violating  it.  But 
admitting  he  had  broken  a  vow,  which  he  ought  to  have  kept, 
did  this  give  Napoleon  a  right  to  wage  war,  to  sacrifice  thousands 
of  his  own  people  in  attempting  to  murder  a  greater  number 
of  Russians,  that  he  might  thus  punish  Alexander  ?    If  any  ooe 
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ought  to  have  been  killed  for  that  oflfence,  it  was  Alexander ; 
not  his  innocent  soldiers,  nor  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  But 
what  civilized  government  ever  made  the  violation  of  a  prom- 
ise  a  capital  oflence  f  Yet  such  has  been  the  barbarity  of 
sovereigns,  that,  without  any  form  of  trial,  they  have  often 
sacrificed  myriads  of  innocent  men,  to  revenge  the  alleged 
wrong  of  a  royal  or  imperial  individual.  No  pirate  ever 
waged  a  more  unnecessary  or  a  more  unjust  war.  than  was  the 
war  of  Napoleon  on  Russia  ;  yet  the  wars  of  Chrisuan  nations 
have  generally  been  or  the  same  detestable  character.  Is  it 
not,  then,  time  that  Christisns  should  better  understand  their 
rights  and  their  duty,  than  to  suppose  themselves  under  moral 
obligations  to  obey  such  vengeful  mandates,  as  those  by  which 
Napoleon  summoned  half  a  millioo  of  men  to  the  field  of 
murder  aud  of  death  f 

Had  the  Indian  chief,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  order 
and  peace  among  the  bojs,  but  done  his  duty,  the  war  would 
have  been  prevented.  But  when  he  saw  the  boys  excited, 
instead  of  acting  the  part  of  a  peacemaker,  **  he  happened  to 
be  in  ill  humor  and  talked  about  bloody  war,"  till  the  mothers 
came  to  blows  in  contending  for  their  sons ;  then  the  men  on 
both  sides  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  dreadful  was  the  result 
So  wars  in  general  may  be  imputed  to  the  neglect  or  '*  ill 
humor "  of  rulers,  who  ought  ever  to  be  conservators  of  order 
and  peace.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  disputes  and  bickerings 
will  arise  between  rash  and  imprudent  individuals  of  different 
tribes  or  nations  ;  but  so  long  as  the  men  in  power  do  their 
duty  as  peacemakers,  so  long  will  the  public  tranquillity  be 
preserved.  Hence  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  people  of 
every  country  that  their  rulers  should  be  good  men,  whose 
minds  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of 
peace.  Rulers  of  an  opposite  character  have  long  been  the 
acourge  of  nations,  and  the  reproach  of  Christendom. 

Another  important  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  narrative 
of  the  gradH^pper  war.  We  may  learn  the  natural  tendency 
of  educattl^boys  for  warriors ;  and  also  learn  whence  that 
practice  originated.  The  object  in  bringing  the  boys  together 
Co  shoot  at  grasshoppers,  was  not  mere  amusement ;  they  were 
learning  how  to  kill  the  deer  and  the  buflfalo,  and,  above  all, 
how  to  kill  men.  I  say,  above  all^  bow  to  kill  men,  because  it 
18  with  the  savages  as  it  is  with  Christians— to  them  ''  military 
HJory  is  the  greatest  of  afll  glories."    But  educating  obildran 
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taf  wtnriers,  naturall j  produces  in  them  bauglNf  tad  ^eveeg^ 
M  feelings,  end  an  inhmMai  disregard  of  fife  {  eiMi  aaeli  wm 
edoeadon  as  naturattj  tends  to  violence  and  bioothhed,  ae 
iowing  tbisdes  tends  to  a  correspooding  barvest.  Hoooe  ne 
niaj  account  not  only  for  the  grasshopper  war  of  the  lodiaBi^ 
but  for  the  grasshopper  doeb  among  oar  midshipmeo,  nMiiaiy 
officers,  members  or  Congress,  and  others  who  Imito  been  edi^ 
eated  for  mankillers.  And  hence,  too,  the  mukipiied  wars  of 
Gfaristian  nations.  Bnt  whence  did  Christians  derive  their 
enstom  of  educating  boys  for  warriors  f  Not  from  tho  exam* 
pie  <v  the  precepts  of  the  Messiah ;  nor  from  the  ezample-of 
dvilised  men ;  but  from  the  example  of  pagans  and  savngei^ 
The  ancestors  of  all  the  Christian  nations  were  once  pagans  and 
savages.  Their  posterity  have  assumed  the  name  of  Christians^ 
and  have  discarded  many  of  the  pagan  opinions,  rites,  and 
naages ;  but  they  have  retained,  as  the  glory  of  Chrislian  na- 
tions, the  most  savage  of  all  savage  customs,  that  of  deciding 
ooDtroiversies  by  the  sword,  glorjring  in  sangumary  achieve 
meets,  and  training  their  ofl^ring  for  works  of  violence  and 
ttanshugfater ! 

I  would  here  solemnly  state  one  query-— Had  the  prince  of 
darkness  been  commissioned  to  dictate  one  savage  custom  to 
be  retained  by  Christians,  could  he  have  named  one  more  a<^ 
cording  to  bis  own  heart  than  that  which  has  so  long  been  the 
boast  of  Christian  nations  f  or  could  he  have  devised  one 
more  injurious  to  man,  or  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  f 


COMPARATIVE  ESTIMATE  OF  PIRACY. 

In  1821  the  committee  of  Congress  on  the  judiciary  made 
a  report  on  the  punishment  of  piracy,  and  gave  the  following 
estimate  of  the  offence  :  ^ 

''  In  the  catalogue  of  human  offences,  if  thitfis  any  one 
supremely  distinguished  for  its  enormity,  it  is  pmfy.  It  can 
only  be  committed  by  those  who  have  become  base  by  habitu- 
al depravity.  It  is  called  by  jurists  an  offence  against  the 
universal  laws  of  society." — JVar.  Int  Feb.  13,  1821. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  committee,  and  a  perfect 
abhorrence  of  piracy,  we  may  question  the  correctness  of  this 
estimate.    The  pirates  referred  to  in  the  report  were  a  class 
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of  hardened  depredators,  maoy^  of  wbom  had  probably  been 
trained  to  rapine  and  murder  in  the  wars  of  their  respeetiye 
govemroents.  Having  been  ruined  by  education  and  libmissed 
from  public  employment,  they  expatriated  themselves,  assumed 
independence,  and  like  other  independent  communities  claimed 
the  right  of  waging  war.  They  did  not  merely  fight  in  self- 
defence,  but  made  wars  of  aggression,  revenge,  and  conquest, 
like  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon. 

The  committee  fbrther  observe  respecting  the  pirate,  that  he 
**  is  at  war  with  his  species.  His  flag  consists  of  a  death's  head, 
a  battle  axe,  aud  an  hour  glass.  These  are  the  ensigns  of  his 
profession.  He  does  not  select  the  enemies  of  his  native  country 
as  the  only  objects  of  his  conquests."  He  ^^  attacks  the  defence- 
less, prowls  every  ocean  in  quest  of  plunder,  and  murders  or 
jeopardizes  all  who  fall  into  his  hands.'' 

Such  is  the  atrocious  character  of  piracy.  But  what  ia 
there  singular  in  all  this,  or  more  inhuman  or  unjust  than  what 
is  commonly  practised  in  the  public  wars  of  rulers  f  Do  not 
public  ships  and  licensed  privateers  *'  attack  the  defenceles»— 
prowl  every  ocean  for  plunder,  and  murder  or  jeopardize  the 
lives  "  of  the  innocent  ? 

Pirates  indeed  violate  the  laws  of  humanity,  the  laws  of 
states,  the  laws  of  justice,  and  the  laws  of  Heaven  ;  but  the 
same  may  be  as  truly  said  of  warring  governments ;  and  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  war  sanction  atrocities  as  horrible  as  any 
which  can  be  imputed  to  pirates.  Indeed  we  may  say  that 
the  atrocities  of  the  pirates  are  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket  to 
the  ocean  when  compared  with  the  robberies,  conflagrations, 
and  murders  of  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  Napoleon. 

As  depraved  and  abandoned  as  the  pirates  have  generally 
been,  they  have  not  surpassed  war-making  rulers  in  their  dis- 
regard of  the  lives  of  men,  and  they  have  done  far  less  to  mul- 
tiply the  distresses  of  mankind.  Let  the  reader  for  a  moment 
compare  the  most  cruel  instance  of  piracy  with  the  conduct  of 
royal  or  imperial  robbers,  in  sacking  and  burning  cities,  rav- 
aging provinces  and  countries,  depriving  myriads  of  human 
beings  of  life,  or  reducing  them  to  starvation  and  despair. 
Probably  a  single  campaign  of  Napoleon  caused  more  destruc- 
tion of  life,  and  more  human  misery,  than  have  been  caused 
by  all  the  unlicensed  pirates  of  the  world  for  two  centuries. 
Yet  he  is  admired  and  praised,  while  the  less  guilty  pirates  are 
doomed  to  infamy. 
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lBg»  because  they  are  done  bf  order  (rf  men  in  povrer,'  or  ihejr 
nay  apologise  for  them  as  the  natural  and  neceasary  eoaie^ 
nencea  of  national  hostiihies ;  <v  they  may  celebrate  them  as 
deeds  of  heroism  and  glory  $  but  enUghteoed  poalority  Hi 
regard  them  with  horror,  consign  Ihetia-  to  infamy,  and  biuh 
jbr  the  barbarity  of  their  anceslors.  It  has  indeed  been  ra» 
ported  of  some  pirates,  that  they  haw  been  an  vety  wicked  ss 
W  seduoe  or  impress  innocent  men  to  aid  them  in  their  omtl 
^Merpriaes.  This  is  very  bad,  but  it  is  only  a  miniauire  pietars 
ef  the  conduct  of  Christian  rulera,  in  thmr  wars  of  rapine  and 
eonqoest*  We  may  now  submit  the  subject  to  our  readers  and 
have  it  for  them  to  decide,  whether  piracy  is  *'  supremely  dis> 
Anguished  for  its  enormiQry^'  and  whether  indeed  its  miachieft 
and  atrocities  are  not  light  when  laid  in  the  balance  agaiost 
the  usual  mischiefs  and  atrocitiea  of  public  war.  Never  wis 
a  more  just  reproach  uttered  than  that  of  the  Scythian  sage  to 
Alexander,  '*  Thou  art  the  greatest  robber  b  the  world -^  Lst 
robbers  then  suffer  infamy  according  to  the  magnitude  of  dwir 
erimea  and  mischiefs;  and  not  applaud  the  greater  felons 
while  the  less  are  doomed  to  the  gibbet. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  TWO  BORDERERS. 

Prior  to  the  union  of  the  Britons  and  Scots  under  one 
government,  the  wars  of  the  two  oations  were  frequent  and 
terrible.  Those  who  lived  near  the  line,  which  divided  the 
two  kingdoms,  were  on  each  side,  called  the  Borderen^  and 
these  were  often  at  enmity  with  each  other.  The  following 
anecdote  of  two  of  these  Borderers  is  related  in  Espriella's 
Letters. 

^  A  Borderer,  who  was  at  mortal  enmity  with  one  of  hit 
neighbors,  fell  sick,  and,  being  given  over,  seat  for  his  enemy. 
*  Ah! '  cried  he,  when  his  neighbor  entered  his  room, '  I  am  very 
bad,  veiy  bad  indeed.   Do  you  think  1  shall  die  ?  ^  The  other  re- 

Slied,  ^  To  be  sure,  you  are  very  bad,  but  perhaps  you  may  not 
le  yet^  ^  No,  no,'  said  the  sick  man,  ^  I  shall  die,  I  ^im>»  I  shall 
die,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  that  I  may  not  go  out  of  the  world  at 
enmity  with  any  one  ;  so,  do  ye  see,  we  will  be  friends.  The 
quarrel  Is  over — g^ve  me  your  hand.'  The  neighbor  complied, 
and  wu  alNivt  to  leave  tfie  room,  when  the  sick  man  exdaimed) 
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<  fiat  stop !  stop  I  if  I  shoald  not  die  this  time,  then  this  is  all  to 
go  for  Dothing;  mind  now,  it's  ail  to  be  just  as  it  was  before  if  I 
do  not  die/^ 

Thus  princes,  like  these  Borderers,  make  treaties  of  peace. 
They  mutually  promise,  that  "  there  shall  be  a  firm  and  per^ 
petiial  peace  "  between  them  ;  but  **  this  is  aU  to  go  for  noth- 
ing," if  they  should  recover  from  their  exhausted  state* 
Accordingly,  before  they  finish  the  treaty,  they  often  introduce 
stipulations  to  be  obsenred  in  the  event  of  another  war,  *  wkidk 
Ood  forbid  !^^  And  as  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  is  pro- 
claimed, each  party  immediately  proceeds  to  prepare  for  fn- 
lure  hostilities,  just  as  the  sick  borderer  meant  to  do,  if  he 
should  recover  from  his  sickness.  What  must  God  have 
thought  of  the  sincerity  of  the  dying  borderer!  and  what  must 
he  think  of  the  prince  or  ruler  who  makes  such  treaties  of 
peace ! 


nUTART  rOBCE  Iir  EUBOPB. 

^^  According  to  a  calculation  published  in  1824»  in  the  Hentz 
Gazette,  the  military  force  of  Europe  then  amounted  to  2,500,000 
men,  including  all,  both  of  land  and  sea  service.  These  cost 
their  governments  annually,  2,000,000,000  firancs,  (about  ild. 
each)  or  91,666,666/.  13t  4c{.  sterling,  while  the  entire  territorial 
revenue  of  Europe  does  not  amount  to  more  than  l»800,tX)0,000 
francs,  or  82,600,000/.  About  the  eightieth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  is  still  under  arms ;  and  each  inhabitant  furnishes 
upwards  of  nine  shillings  sterling  per  year,  for  the  support  of  this 
mass  of  armed  men,  whilst  Europe  is  in  profound  peace. — BalL 
Paper, 

For  what  purpose  is  this  enonnous  expenditure  of  time  and 
money — ^the  time  of  two  millions  of  ment  and  more  than  ybur 
hundred  milliont  of  daUari  to  pay  and  support  them  f  To 
frevant  the  evils  of  war.  So  says  the  nder,  the  statesoraq, 
the  warrior,  and  so  says  popular  opiniooi  and  all  on  the  prin- 
ciple, *^  that  preparationa  for  war  are  the  surest  means  of  pr^ 
serving  peace."  But  does  not  reason  and  history  unite  m 
asserting  that  this  principle  is  false  and  delusive  f  Does  not 
reason  teach  us  that  the  preparations  for  war  are  means  for 
exciting  and  cherishing  that  spirit,  without  which  wars  would 
never  occur  ?  and  does  not  history  assive  «Sf  that  those  nations 
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luiva  been  nioet  frequency  engaged  in  wtr  who  luve  been  it 
most  expense,  and  most  eareuil,  to  be  nhrays  reedy  lo  figbt  ? 
As  preparatioo  for  duelling  multiplies  duels,  so  preperation  far 
wir  multiplies  wars. 

Suppose  that  the  duellists  of  each  stale  should  ag^lt 
*'  learn ''  duetting  ^*  no  more,"  and,  like  ciyiliied  and  peacea- 
ble men,  refer  their  difierences  >to  impartial  arbitrators  i  wqdA 
ibis  policy  multiply  duek  ai|d  endanger  the  lives  of  indifid- 
■als  ?  Certainly  it  would,  if  the  popular  principle  be  eomoli 
that  preparations  for  war  are  the  surest  means  of  ptesBifiag 
peace.  But  who  does  not  see  that  duelling  woud  neon  bs 
abolished,  if  such  a  policy  should  be  adopted  as  has  now  besa 
ennposed.  Why  thcMi  cannot  rulers  of  nations  adopt^n  sndsr 
ptnicy  to  their  own  advantage  and  to  the  benefit  and  die  ^ttf 
of  the  world  f 

Suppose  again,  that  the  several  governments  of  Eonpe^i^ 
Btead  of  expending  more  than  year  hundred  mittUmi  qf  dlsBbs 
annually  in  preparations  for  war,  and  m  trainii^  two  ud  a  haV 
milHons  of  men  for  fighting,  should  appropriate  a  tenth  part  d 
this  sum  to  preparations  for  peace  in  educating  and  anj^ojing 
men  as  peace-makers,  in  diffusing  and  cultivating  pacific  aanfi- 
ments  and  feelings,  and  m  ^ving  celebrity  to  the  principles  and 
deeds  of  justice,  phihnthrc^y,  and  peace ;  how  immenai 
would  be  the  advantages  to  mankind  !  how  certain  that  wan 
woqld  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  blessingi  of 
peace  would  become  permanent  and  universal ! 


PEBNICIOUS  ADVICE  OF  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  SON. 

Russell,  in  bis  *^  History  of  Modem  Europe,'^  informs  ns,  thai 
when  Edward  111.  had  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  France,  ^  the 
king  repaired  to  Flanders ;  but  before  the  Flemings,  who  were 
vassals  of  France,  would  take  up  arms  afrainst  their  liege  lord^ 
Edward  was  obliged  to  assume  the  title  of  Kioff  of  Fraiwe,  and 
to  challei^  their  assistance  for  dethroning  Philip.    Tills  step 

Eve  rise  to  that  animosity  which  the  English  and  French  nations 
ve  ever  since  borne  against  each  other;  an  animosity  which 
had  for  some  centuries  so  visible  an  influence  on  ail  thcdr  trans^ 
actions,  and  which  continues  to  inflame  the  heart  of  many  an 
honest  Englishman." 

After  statnig  these  ftcts,  the  historian  addresses  liia  son  in 
the  fallowing  manner : 


Pernicious  jf  ifeiee  of  a  Father  l»  h%$  Son.         SM 

■ 

^^  Liet  philosophers  blame  this  prejudice  is  incoosistent  with 
e  liberality  of  the  human  mind ;  let  moniliflfei  moam  iti  teveri- 
,  and  weak  politiciaDS  lament  its  destructive  rafce.  You,  my 
iar  Philip,  as  a  lover  of  your  country,  will  ever,  I  hope,  revere 
passion  that  has  so  often  given  victory  to  the  arms  of  England, 
id  humbled  her  haughty  rival,  which  has  preserved,  and  coiV' 
sues  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Great  Britain.*^ 

Perhnps  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  people  of 
ngland  and  the  people  of  France  have  regarded  each  other 
I  *'  natural  enemies  ;  "  uor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if 
eir  instnicters  have  been  of  the  opinion  of  Russell  the  his- 
rian.  When  the  children  of  two  neighbouring  nations  are 
us  taught  to  indulge  hatred  and  animosity  towards  each 
her,  and  to  despise  the  ''  philosophers,'^  the  ''  moralists,"  and 
e  '^  politicians,'^  who  bear  testimony  against  such  a  "  pas- 
)n ; "  what  better  is  to  be  expected  than  frequent  and  de- 
ructive  hostilities  ?  Let  Christians  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
at  '*  love  of  country, ''  which  iliis  writer  recommends.  What 
it  better  than  that  prejudice  and  malignity  of  one  people  to- 
ards  another,  which  exposes  two  nations  to  be  frequently 
igaged  in  hostilities  on  the  most  frivolous  provocations  !  The 
passion  '^  so  much  commended  by  Russell,  deserves  univer- 
1  reprobation,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  mw- 
ithropy  than  patriotism. 

From  the  remarks  of  the  historian  on  tbis  subject,  no  one 
3uld  suspect  that  he  had  the  least  acquaintance  with  tlie 
hristian  religion,  unless  he  was  an  open  despiser  of  its 
ounder  and  his  precepts.  For  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
e  to  give  advice  more  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  than 
s  council  to  his  son.  By  such  management  on  the  part  of 
storians,  poets,  and  other  writers,  the  hatreds  of  nations  are 
ok)nged  from  one  war  to  another,  men  are  prepared  to  re- 
ice  in  opportunities  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  other's 
ood,  and  to  engage  in  the  work  of  murder  and  devastation, 
ithout  any  proper  inquiry  respecting  the  necessity  or  the  jus- 
;e  of  the  conflict.  The  crimes  and  calamities  of  war  may 
*  as  justly  imputed  to  such  writers,  as  to  the  soldiers  and  sea- 
en  who  are  the  more  immediate  agents  in  the  work  of  rob-^ 
iry  and  manslaughter. 
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9TS  5tefe  Bapmfiram  ih^  Oemm  C  r/U^nng. 

Yon  may  readily  perceive  that  such  a  lifiqpuniittoai  ittp  on 
your  part,  would  have  a  fiivorable  iDflaence  on  the  mindi  of  our 
people.  It  would  abate  their  enmity,  and  remove  the  tenpte* 
tion  to  kill  captives ;  and  it  would  dispose  us  to  confom  to  the 
most  humane  modes  of  warfare  adopted  by  belligerent  Chris- 
tians. 

As  a- precedent  for  the  course  proposed,  we  may  obeerve,  that 
you  have  long  regarded  the  Algerines  as  pirates— not  Ckntiim 
pmXeB,  but  Mah&medan  pirates;  yet  yon  have  formed treatki 
with  them,  and  even  purchased  exemption  from  their  deprcde- 
tions  by  annual  tributes. — Should  you  listen  to  our  propoaitloos, 
perliaps  similar  arrangements  may  be  made  with  us.  That  ''aH 
men  have  a  natural  right  to  acquire  property"  is  an  Amerlcaa 
principle,  which  we  have  adopted.  But  if  we  can  obtain  pfop- 
erty  by  treaty^  we  shall  be  willing  to  forego  the  glory  of  acqiirw 
ing  it  by  arms.  Indeed,  brethren,  we  are  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  with  you  in  humane  endeavors  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
war ;  and  we  pledge  our  ^^  sacred  honor  '^  that  as  soon  as  yoa 
will  agree  to  a  totnl  abandonment  of  war  and  maritime  depreda- 
tions, we  will  do  the  same. 

Our  Secretary  is  charged  to  accompany  this  Memorial  wlA 
anch  reasonings  as  may  obviate  any  objections  which  prejodies 
may  suggest,  as  to  the  validity  of  our  claims. 

Done  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  on  board  the  Admiral  Ship  A&^ 
Eauts,  July  4th,  A.  D.  1836. 

ALEXANDER  X. 
FREDERIC  V. 
NAPOLEON  11. 
A  true  copy,  Sampson  FEARNouonT^ 

Secretary  of  the  Ocean  Confederacy, 


KBA0ONINGS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  OCEAN  CONFEDERACY. 

To  the  RuUn  of  Christendom  ; 

While  the  accompanying  Memorial  was  under  consideration  io 
the  Congress  of  Chiefs,  suspicions  arose  whether  prejudice  might 
not  still  urge,  that  Pirates  are  not  entitled  to  the  character  of 
Christians,  and  that  their  wars  are  not  waged  on  Christiao 
principles.  The  Secretary  was,  therefore^  charged  to  prepare 
a  paper  showing  from  eminent  Christian  writers,  that  these  ob- 
jections are  groundless.  I  shall  therefore  attempt  an  anawer 
to  the  followiog  questions : — 

First.    Is  piracy  compatible  with  the  Christian  character? 

Second.    Do  Pirates  wage  war  on  Christian  principles  ? 

In  answer  to  th.e  first  question,  I  may  quote  the  testimony  of 
Bishop  Porteus.    Allter  speaking  of  the   amiable   character  oT 


iGM0  ^iMP^yrMi  (i^  an 

«ereral  Roman  Cootmioaf,  meotioDed  in  the  Ne«r  Testament, 
the  Bishop  has  these  never  to  be  forgotten  woids : — ^  All  which 
examples  tend  to  coofinn  the  obeervationa  alr^j  made,  of  the 
perfect  consistency  of  the  milUary^  and  every  oitier  modt  vf  6ft^ 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines,  and  a  coiuGientious  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  religion.''  In  this  passage  he  alluded  to  ^  oIh 
servatioDS,''  which  he  had  previously  made  in  the  same  lecture.* 
He  had  said  ^  that  there  is  no  tmAt  of  life^  no  prqfemou  or  em- 
ploymenif  which  may  not,  if  we  please,  be  made  consistent  with 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  gospel,  and  with  the  practice  of  every 
duty  we  owe  to  our  Maimer,  our  Redeemer,  our  fellow  men,  and 
ourselves." 

If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  tUs  cele- 
brated and  amiable  prelate,  who  can  doubt  that  the  ^^  mode  of 
life,  profession  and  employment ''  of  the  Pirates  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  tiie  Christian  character  P 

Should  the  sovereigns  or  rulers  of  Christendom  still  affirm,  in 
the  face  of  the  prelate,  that  Piracy  or  Sea  Robbery  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Christian  character,  they  should  also  admit,  .that 
lliey  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Christians. 
For  it  is  a  feet,  tliat  sea  robbery  has  Iwen  practised  by  tliem  to 
an  extent  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  the  Ocean  Confa^* 
eracy ;  and  the  two  parties  stand  on  equal  ground  aa  to  a  license 
from.  Heaven  to  perpetrate  such  deeds. 

But  do  P*rates  wage  war  on  Christian  principles  ? 

This  is  the  second  question,  and  in  answering  it,  I  shall  pro- 
duce the  testinuHiies  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Dr  Paley.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  true  greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates," 
has  the  following  passage : — '^No  body  can  be  healthful  without 
exercise,  neither  natural  body  nor  politic ;  and  certainly  to  a 
Idngdom  or  estate,  a  just  and  honorable  war  is  the  tme  exercise. 
A  civil  war  is  indeed  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a  foreig^n  war 
is  like  the  beat  of  exercise,  and  serveth  to  keep  the  body  in 
health."  His  Lordship  also  reconunends  as  means  of  ^  tme 
greatness,"  that  a  nation  should  be  ^  for  the  most  part  in  arms." 

Now,  who  will  deny  that  the  Pitatea  conform  to  the  principles 
•r  this  Christian  philosopher  ?— They  are  not  fond  of  ^  dvU 
war."  Their  wars  are  generally  of  that  ^^ healthful"  kind 
wliich  he  recommends.  Pirates  are  also  for  ^  the  most  part  in 
arma;"  and  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  less  need  of  ^iMalthfttl 
exercise  "  than  other  Christian  nations  f 

Dr  Paley,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  ia  not  less  indolent  'to  the 

Pirates,  than  Lord  Bacon      He  says-*-*«  Thi  jiiiili%iiit^  iwii of 

war  are  deliberate  Invasion  of  right,  and  the  naoessity  of 
maintaining  such  a  balance  of  power  amongst  Beighhoring  na< 

:  ■  I  .  .         «■ 

*  Sea  the  Laotaraenitbe  Charaomi*  of' tbe  l^tmrkA. 


S74  fitelft  Pifenfrom  tke  (kmm  Vm^^immtf. 

HnfB^  that  BO  flDgle  state,  or  coofedsney  of  ataloi,  be 
enough  to  overwholm  the  mt" 

I  way  then  atk,  have  not  the  Pirates  condaaally  jiflfjfhg 
caofles  of  war  on  these  principles?    Has  there  not  hasB  '^ 
ciate  inyaslon  '^  of  their  righu  bj  all  the  CiHistlaD  gorei 
who  have  combined  to  monopolize  tlie  rights  of  wafln| 
the  right  of  maritime  depredation  T 

In  regard  to  the  ^  balance  of  power  '^— as  the  Ocean  Conii^ 
erncy  is  bnt  a  small  power,  compared  with  some  of  its  ove^ 
grown  neighlMrs,  when  had  any  Ciiristian  nalioii  flaoie  JHt 
cause  of  war  than  the  Pirates  continoally  have,  to  preserve  the 
*  iMlance  of  power,^'  and  to  prevent  being  overwhelmed  by  timir 
neighbors  f 

Again,  this  renowned  Doctor  says— ^  The  objects  of  josC  war 
are,  precantion,  defence,  or  reparation.  In  a  larger  sense,  eveiy 
JQSt  war  supposes  an  injury  perpetrated  or  fearad.*^  Here  the 
wars  of  Pirates  are  all  amply  viatdicated.  For  all  their  wars  are 
waged  as  measures  of  ^  precaution,  defence,  or  reparation  f^  or 
^  In  the  larger  sense,  for  liynries  perpetrated  or  feared."  For 
the  laws  and  proceedings  of  Christian  governments  against  them 
are  insulting,  reproachful,  and  injurioiMH--liolding  them  up  te 
public  scorn  as  felons,  menacing  them  with  a  halter— nail  this  toe 
for  such  heroic  deeds  as  these  governments  praise  In  their  own 
men,  while  at  war  with  each  other.  It  is  well  understood  thit 
Christian  governments,  when  disposed  for  war,  hsTe  found  it 
very  easy  to  make  out  a  case  of  ^^  injuries  perpetrated  or  feared  ;^ 
and  I  believe  not  one  in  ten  of  their  wars  with  each  other,  have 
been  waged  on  better  ground,  with  better  motives,  or  for  more 
laudable  objects,  than  the  wars  of  Pirates  are  generally  made. 
If  then,  Christian  governments  make  war  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, so  also  do  the  men  of  the  Ocean  Confederacy.^' 

A  hundred  other  Christian  writers  may  probably  be  produced, 
who  have  given  their  testimonies  as  much  in  Favor  of  the  Pirates 
as  those  already  named.  If  in  so  plain  a  case  more  proo&  could 
be  necessary,  to  substentiate  the  claims  which  have  been  pre- 
ferred in  the  Memorial  of  our  Chiefs,  I  might  mention  the  long 
established  custom  in  all  Christian  nations,  of  applauding  herok 
deeds  of  robbery  and  murder^  whether  on  the  land  or  on  tlie 
ocean  ;  also  the  passports  for  Heaven  which  are  constantly  given 
by  eulogists  to  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  such  enterprises 
as  have  been  common  to  them  and  to  Pirates. — Indeed,  men  of 
worse  characters  than  almost  any  who  are  found  among  Pirates, 
have  thus  (ledk  applauded  as  Ciiristain  martyrs,  and  the  faTorites 
of  Heaven. 

As  all  men  are  liable  to  err,  I  admit  the  possibility,  that  all 
who  have  practised  war,  robbery  and  manslaughter,  whether 
pirates  or  princes,  have  been  under  a  mistake  in  supposing  such 
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a  <^  mode  of  life,  profeaioo,  or  employmeiif ,'*  Is  |iralMirorthj)  or 
*^  coDsisteDt  with  the  practice  or  OTerj  datj  we  owe  to  oor 
Maker,  oar  Redeeffier,  oar  fellow  oien,  and  oorMlTos ; ''  hot  I 
thifik  that  no  onprejodlced  mind  can  denj,  that  princes  and 
pirates  generaUy  make  war  with  the  same  spirit,  and  on  the 
same  principlea--and  that  hoth  clasKS  are  joitiy  entitled  to  the 
same  name,  whether  it  should  be  aoBBExs  or  crmstiajis. 

^7  order  of  the  Chiefii  of  the  Ocean  Confederacy, 

SAKPSOir  FkAMf ovoHT,  Sec  nf  Siaie, 

M  Samis,  Jui^  Sth.  IBX. 

N.  B.  To  the  Printers  of  newqwpers  in  all  nations :  Gentlemen, 
as  the  object  of  the  Memorial  of  oor  Chleft,  and  also  of  my 
Reasonings^  is  truly  hamane,  I  am  instrocted  to  reqaest,  that 
yoo  would  give  them  an  extensive  circulation  in  yoor  respective 
countries.  S.  FKAEaooouT. 


SXPEBmiTUBBS  VOB  WAR  IlT  TMB  OV  PSACK* 

^  The  way  of  tranwressors  is  hard."  In  nothii^  is  this  prov- 
erb more  clearly  verified  than  in  the  train  of  evUs  which  waf^ 
ring  nations  bring  upon  themselves  in  porsoit  of  the  ^  phantonny 
militaiy  gloty.^  The  pecuniarr  expenses  of  war  are  not  the 
greatest  of  its  evils ;  but  tiiese,  if  duly  considered,  would  be  vaf' 
fident  to  deter  a  reflecting  man  from  rashly  proposing  a  national 
conflict  In  the  following  statement  of  the  annual  ezpenditores 
of  Great  Britain  reliance  ii  placed  on  the  sixty-ninth  nomber  of 
tlie  Q^uarterly  Review.  In  that  number  we  are  furnished  with 
an  account  of  the  expenditares  for  1826.  As  the  oational  debt  of 
Great  Britain  is  properly  a  war  debt,  the  annual  interest  of  that 
may  properly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expenditures  for  war 
in  that  year. 

^  The  annual  interest  and  expenditure  incident  to  the  national 
debt ;g39,801,031  or  g  176,893,471  j. 

Expenditures  for  the  army  4,672,690 

u            u    u    on^  .        4,256,490 

mscellaneouB  services     .  2,702,122 

Ordnance          .        .        *  .        1,193,604 

jgl  2,823.906.  or  |{[56,99&,l37f 

Army  half  pay  and  pensions  2,906,941 

Navy  half  pay  and  pensions  1,593,629 

Miscellaneofn  and  soperanouation  >       „a  qqq 

peoflions  and  allowances,        j  ' 

Ordtrance  half  pay  and  pensions  373,483 

je4,950,943.   or  g22,004,19!f 

Total  war  expenses  of  Great  Britain  for  1825,  }255,89Se,800. 


Theinlttfes  oTciTll  dken  lo  Brftahi  an  gitaldMiyiiM 
#lfh  mtarfci  io  ov  cooBtiy.  yeC  the  i^wrtnlf  RaHMT  Mill  ^ 


•ntedltve.  of  die  dril  Hit  at  ;n,06f ;0OOl  or  fM9V,17in?'Ylit 
MTmj, the  peufoiii^* and  tbe lapenMwtfM dlo«aiM 
nrMA  #aivioiv^  wlio  liaTe  retired  fi^BaaihfleeiiaiMiMrlil^ 
twtaa  Aor  and  Are  ttaM  the  loai  oT  the  whole  drii  IHIi  lii 
the  whole  expendltore  Ibr  the  ciril  Ibt  wuiiti^lled  bjr.M  imt 
equal  to  thernwi  of  tfie  war  tax  for  Che  umt  year,  aM  thit,hiifc 
a  jmat'^  peace f  li^  for  the  bat  thomaiid  yean^  the  m&t/jlimd 
Brltafai had  been ChrlithHii  ia  deed,  «well  m  bk  ^uHdmis^ 
hapi^ai^tftavebeea  their  preieafcdhidltioB!  BatArargiM 
part  of  tint  period  tfiey  liaTe  beea  engaged  hi  aa^iklllQfttitf; 

and  noir,  as  it  eooaterpobe  to  their  ndllluT  gloij,       ^  "^ 

aBV  HfAtmiA  with  lazet  and  Inposlito  Ae  eaeri 
iMAMftMMlM^)^  Orthii 

lom,  one  hondred  and  leventy-jix  mlUiooa  go  to  pay  the 
intereat  of  the  national  debt:  tVfent,  then,  mart  be  the  nrindpill 
and  wlien  or  iiow  can  that  people  be  dellrered  frowi  the  hwma 
which  war  hai  brooffat  on  the  nation  I  if  theiiftAiNlve  neMir 
crina  dor  miaery  io  whr,  aiide  froai  ila  peconiaiT  hnviav^  Ihl 
pment  condition  of  Briflahi  might  well  be  wgaiJtod  aoi  * 
terjf  to  tho  people  of  oar  conatiy. 

Wur  E^mBiihini  ^f  iki  Uwiiki  SkOm. 

Prom  the  DocaoMnii  of  the  War  Departmeat  we  oMai»  I 

aliteaM. 
Oq  tbe  4tb  of  September,  1826,  oar  revolutionary  peuiooefi 

then  loppoied  to  be  liviog  were  no  leu  than        •    •    •     12^95 

Invalid  pensiooen •  3^5 

Half  pay  pemionen 45 

Whole  number  reported  as  having  died  within  a  year         636 

Whole  number  of  penflionen  September  4,  1825,  17,171 

Seventeen  thousand  war  pensioners  is  not  a  small  number  ibr 
a  nation  but  fifty  vears  of  age ;  and  should  we  advance  in  the 
same  ratio  for  a  thousand  years,  we  may  be  the  rival  of  Britain 
in  more  respects  than  one.  Could  our  3,865  nlutilated  InvaHdi 
be  eihlbited  in  one  company  or  regiment,  what  a  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  war  would  be  presented ! 
In  the  year  ending  Sept/4,  18^6,  there  had  been  advanced  far 

the  seveml  classes  of  war  pensioners, 1^1,606,296 

Our  national  debt  at  the  close  of  1825  was     .    .    80,964i5M 
At  the  close  of  1826  it  is  syipposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  about 74jQ00y0OO 
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Tha  war  appropriatioDB  of  Congren  for  1827  are  bb  follows : 

For  the  support  of  the  navj       ^,185,748 

Gradual  increase  of  the  nayy 600,iXX) 

Support  of  the  army 2,971^1 

For  fortificatioDS,  barracks,  stores,  hospitals,  &c.  650,362 

For  revolutioDary  and  inTalid  pensiooers      .    •    .     1,573,240 

{8,780,701 
To  the  aboye  items  we  may  add  the  Interest  of  the 
national  debt  for  1827,  not  exactly  known,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  about 3,700,000 

Probable  expense  of  time  and  money  for  training, 
and  musters,  including  officers,  soldiers,  and  specta- 
tors, not  less  than        10,000,000 

Total  of  war  expenses,  {22,480,701 

For  civil  government  and  foreign  intercourse,  {1,718,987. 

By  comparing  the  foregoing  items  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amoant  to  be  paid  to  our  revolutionary  and  invalid  pensioners  is 
estimated  at  but  little  less  than  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
federal  government  and  its  foreign  intercourse. 

It  will  also  appear  that  the  whole  amount  of  our  war  expen- 
diture for  1827,  including  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  trainings 
and  musters,  is  less  than  the  British  expenditures  in  1825,  for 
half  paj,  pensions,  and  superannuation  allowances  to  men  who 
have  retired  from  military  and  naval  service. 

Again  it  will  appear  that  the  annual  interest  of  the  British 
national  debt  is  over  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  greater  than 
iheprineipal  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States. 

llius  the  war  policy  has  brought  on  Great  Britain  a  mass  of 
oppression  which  must  descend  from  one  generation  to  another 
perhaps  for  thousands  of  years.  It  seems  impossible  that  the 
joad  should  ever  be  removed  while  the  same  policy  is  pursued. 
It  is  probable  that  the  national  debt  must  be  abolished  oy  some 
violent  and  tremendous  revolution,  or  by  an  almost  total  change 
of  policy,  or  that  the  accumulated  and  enormous  "  price  of 
blood  '^  must  hang  to  the  neck  of  that  people  for  fifty  successive 
generations.  Let  our  countrymen  be  thankful  that  such  is  not 
our  alarming  condition;  let  us  pity  our  British  brethren — take 
warning  by  their  example,  and  study  the  things  which  tend  to 
peace.  Military  and  naval  fame,  properly  estimated,  is  of  no 
more  value  than  a  ^^  whistle.'^  yet  for  this  fascinating  and  perni- 
cious bauble  Great  Britain  has  doomed  herself  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars 
till  she  can  learn  that  ^^  wisdom  is  better  than  wei^ons  of  war.^' 
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PSOOmBSS  OF  DEBT  WW  WAS. 

Sncg  the  preceding  article  wet  tent  to  the  preHi  oar 

pepen  have  gireo  the  foUowing  aocoimt  of  the  piogvcii  ef  ihi 
war  debt  in  Great  Britahi  from  BMi  WrnHO^  Mmmgtr. 
The  British  debt  inl689,  was  only        •  £\.flUf» 

At  the  peace  ef  Riswick,  1697,  it  was       .        .     tlfiibfla 
At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1714  .         68^1/ni 

At  the  peace  of  AixJa^hapeile,  1768       •       •     7e>M3|8ll 
At  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763  .        •        183,tSMII 

At  the  pe«:e  of  Versailles,  178S  •  ngjISM* 

At  the  peace  of  Amlens»  180S  •        40ft,76t/ffS 

Amoont  of  the  debt,  1813  •        .        *        •  eOOtOOOtJOBi 

Estimated  amonnt  Januarj,  1827  MCVOOOyBQO 

Nine  hmidred  millions  of  pounds  are  eq[aal  to  %/ififMfiMfM 
Annual  interest  of  the  debt  at  one  per  cent      •      AOfSKli/M 

««       «'  ^     two       M      ,    aojoooym 

^         ^  M       three       <«         .    ItO/MMVlOO 

^  ^  ^        ftm  ^         .    lecWXNMNA 

^  ^  «<        fire  <«        •    SOOjOOO/M 

^  «'  ^        six  «         .    tiOfiMfM 

The  hiUrut  of  the  British  debt  at  two  per  cent  Is 

than  the  principal  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States.    Such  i 

burden  which  war,  ambition,  and  antichrktian  prindples 

broi^t  on  the  countiy  of  our  ancestors. 

^  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.^ 


CHANGES  OT  OPINION  ON  THE  MIUTIA  STSTEX. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  I  heard  a  coDversatlon  on  the  militia 
trainings  and  musters,  between  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  and  a 
Colonel  of  a  regiment.    Neither  of  them  were  thoroughly  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  the  principles  of  peace ;  yet  they  were 
both  men  of  a  pacific  character.    They  agreed  in  the  opinionp 
that  preparations  fot  war  were  necessary  as  a  means  of  preeerring 
.   peace.    The  Minister,  however,  gave  the  following  as  bis  o|dn> 
ions ;  that  the  militia  trainings  and  musters  are  of  no  adTantage, 
and  worse  than  merely  useless;  that  the  more  Tirtne  and  goJDd 
morals  abound  in  the  land,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  become 
engaged  In  war;  that  the  trainings  and  musters  tend  to  demoi^ 
alize    the  people,  and  promote   vice    and    dissipation;   that 
there  is  no  danger  of  inrasion  without  as  much  as  a  flMmth'i 
notice ;  that  in  less  than  a  month,  under  weU-infonned.  oiioen, 
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the  soldiers  will  acquire  more  military  kn6wledge  and  disci- 
pline than  they  now  obtain  by  training  four  or  five  days  an- 
nually from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  arms  should  be  provided  in  every  town ;  that  ofll- 
cers  should  be  chosen,  and  meet  for  mutual  instruction,  and  that 
all  other  trainings  and  musters  should  be  abolished. 

At  that  period,  in  the  region  where  the  conversation  occurred, 
the  officers  were  .in  the  habit  of  distributing  large  quantities  of 
rum  to  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers,  on  their  part,  were  in  the 
habit  of  wasting  much  powder  to  honor  the  officers  who  treated 
them  so  liberally.  The  Colonel  readily  acceded  to  most  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Minister^  but  said  he  did  not  see  how  such  a  re- 
form could  be  effected.  In  speaking  of  treating  the  soldiers 
with  ardent  spirits,  and  honoring  officers  by  the  discharge  of 
muskets  near  their  heads  or  their  feet,  he  said  he  had  thought 
his  life  in  about  as  much  danger  on  a  muster  day,  as  it  would  be 
in  a  field  of  battle ;  especially  so  after  the  soldiers  had  become 
inflamed  by  rum. 

In  14(S0  General  Jones  of  North  Carolina  published  a  Resig- 
mition  of  his  Commission  as  Major  General,  accompanied  with 
judicious  remarks  on  the  inutility  of  militia  trainings  and  mus- 
ters, and  their  deleterious  influence  on  society.  Ashe  had  long 
been  in  office,  his  remarlLS  doubtless  led  many  of  our  countrymen 
to  reflect  on  the  subject 

In  1826,  the  Secretary  of  War  published  a  Circular  Letter  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  distinguished  men  in  all  the  states,  relating 
to  the  militia  system,  with  a  view  to  aid  a  Board  of  Officers,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  and  give  their  advice  on  the  subject. 
The  15th  question  in  the  Circular  was  stated  in  the  following 
words : 

^^  From  your  experience,  are  frequent  musters  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  the  militia  ?  ^' 

More  than  thirty  individuals  of  the  different  states,  high  in 
rank  as  well  as  experience,  wrote  answers  to  the  15th  question ; 
and  two  thirds  of  the  answers  were  in  the  negative.  The  Board 
of  Officers,  in  their  Report,  say — ^  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
letters  submitted  to  the  Board,  represent  the  ordinarjr  militia 
musters,  &c  as  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.^^  llie  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Officers  were  unquestionably  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  in  this  opinion  the  Secretary  of  War  obviously  concurs. 

Admitting  that  these  distinguished  men  may  property  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  nation,  it  will  follow  that  a  considera- 
ble majority  of  our  countrymen  have  become  convinced,  that  the 
time  and  money  wliich  have  been  expended  in  trainings  and 
musters,. have  been  entirely  wasted  if  not  worse  than  merely 
thrown  away.  The  aggregate  amount  of  this  loss  or  waste  ^or 
forty  years,  if  it  should  be  accurately  stated,  would  probably 
atartle  almost  every  man  in  the  country. 
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This  importani  cbnn§!e  iD  public  opinion  mo*!  be  hiflitjr  grali- 
(y\»g  to  men  of  inlelli^nce,  redccUon,  and  philaothmpj,  as  it 
^ords  grouriil  to  hojie  for  stilMurther  changes, — and  changes, 
loo,  of  ftill  i^reater  importance.  Al  a  future  period,  not  fardis- 
tBnt.  puMic  opioioD  any  9a>,  that  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
peace,  duly  cultivated  and  dilTiiiied,  are  macb  ttie  cheapest  and 
best  mean*  of  defence  to  a  nation,  not  only  against  foreign  inra- 
Sion,  but  agonal  interoal  Ttoience  and  insurrection. 

In  the  documenlB  of  the  War  Deprirtin'-nl,  immediately  fol- 
lowtog  the  Circular  fram  the  Secretary,  we  have  the  Answer  of 
R.  Harirood,  Adjutant-General  of  Maryland.  He  says — •■'■  My  ex- 
perience of  musters  is  coosidentble,  baring  attended  as  com- 
mander of  the  fiid  reg^imeot  for  many  years;  and  1  am  decidedlj 
of  the  opinion,  that  they  are  duadvatiiageoua  to  the  militia.  Tbejr 
tend  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  no  inforoiatioii  caa 
be  derived  at  them.  1  ani  equally  positive  in  the  belief  that  11 
would  be  an  ImprovemeDl  to  imtruct  the  officers  exclusively." 
Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  a  further  "  improvement  "  may  l>e 
proposed.  While  mililia  oIlicerB  are  taught  the  science  of  war, 
lei  all  other  claMes  of  people  be  duly  inatrucled  in  the  science 
of  peace.  This  course  pursued  twenty  years  may  place  the 
country  above  the  danger  of  war. 


ACCOOm  or  THE  TEACI  SIKIKTT  1I>  AlTDOTm. 

The  foUowii^  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  ii 
from  a  respectable  student  in  the  Theological  Semiiur;  at  An- 
dover. 

"  Andmer,  Vieo.  Son.  April  7,  1 837. 

"DcAB  Sir — )  received  your  letter  last  evening;  and  I  will  very 

fladly  give  you  all  the  infonnation  I  am  able  relative  to  our 
'eace  Society.  I  have  not  conferred  with  Dr  Murdoch,  because 
four  letter  demands  an  immediate  answer,  and  becaose  I  believe 
know  all  thai  has  been  done  on  the  subject. 
"  William  Ladil,  E«q.  delivered  an  address  here  on  the  eveniiig 
of  the  16th  of  February,  and  after  hearing  it,  the  persons  present, 
conaisllog  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Semlnarf,  voted  to 
form  a  society,  adopted  a  constitution  previooilj  dr^ed,  md 
chose  the  ofiiceiB.  As  the  Cooititntitm  Is  not  long^  1  will  here 
transcribe  it. 

coHSTrnmov. 
1.  Thli  Society  shall  be  called  Vie  Peaei  Sodtty  of  JMtMr; 
and  shall  consist  of  such  members  of  the  Theologtcn  SeaiinaTy, 
and  such  gentlemen  and  ladles  of  tbe  town  and  Ticinitr,  m  iball 
choose  to  join  it. 
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t.  The  eole  object  of  this  Society  sfamll  be,  to  diweiiiliiste  the 
principles  of  permaneDt  aod  oniyereai  peace. 

3.  Any  person,  of  a  good  moral  character,  may  become  a 
member  of  this  Society,  by  subscribing  to  this  Constitation,  and 
paying  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  anpually,  or  hwe  dollars  at 
one  time. 

4.  The  whole  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  tracts,  on  the  subject  of  peace ;  in  the 
first  instance,  to  form  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  members;  and, 
if  there  be  any  surplus,  it  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase,  or 
printing  of  tracts  on  the  principles  of  peace,  for  distribution. 

6.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shdll  be,  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Librarian ;  who  shall  constitute  a  Committee  to 
manage  all  the  affairs  of  the  Society* 

6.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  third  Monday  in 
the  month  of  December ;  at  which  one  of  the  Secretaries  shall 
make  a  report  of  the  prog^ress  of  the  Society,  and  also  of  peace 
principles  throughout  the  world,  as  far  as  has  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge, with  such  appropriate  remarks  as  he  shall  think  proper  to 
adopt  The  Treasurer  shall  report  the  state  of  the  funds ;  the 
Librarian,  of  the  library ;  and  one  of  the  members,  appointed  by 
the  Committee,  shall  deliver  an  address  in  public. 

7.  There  shall  be,  besides  the  annual  meeting,  three  quarterly 
meetings,  one  in  each  of  the  months  of 

at  which  such  of  the  members  of  the  Society  as  the  Committee 
shall  have  designated,  shall  read  essays  on  topics  connected  with 
the  principles  of  peace,  which  may  afterward  he  published,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

8.  The  Committee  shall  also  have  power  to  call  on  individuals 
of  the  society,  to  write  tracts  or  essays  on  the  principles  of 
peace,  for  publication. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Society,  as 
God  shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  him  or  her  the  talents 
and  opportunity,  by  conversation,  exhortation,  writing,  and  the 
formation  of  new  societies  when  practicable,  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
seminate the  peaceful  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  as  they  re- 
late to  national  war. 

10.  Amendments  may  be  made  to  this  Constitution,  at  any  an- 
nual meeting,  provided  notice  of  the  intended  amendment  be 
given  at  the  quarterly  meeting  preceding,  and  also  provided  that 
three-fifths  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  agree 
to  it.  But  in  no  case  shall  the  funds  of  the  Society  be  diverted 
from  the  object  of  disseminating  the  principles  of  national,  per- 
manent, and  universal  peace. 

^^  The  above  is  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  meeting,  aod  it 
was  left  to  the  officers  chosen  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  7th  arti- 
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cle,  which  they  have  Dot  yet  done.  They  htve  determined, 
however,  to  have  one  meeting  in  August  next,  day  not  fixed 
With  regard  to  the  stated  meetings,  beside  the  annual  one,  tiiey 
have  not  agreed  as  to  the  days  or  the  number.  The  reason  why 
we  have  not  yet  become  more  consolidated  as  a  society,  is  wluit 
was  suggested  in  your  letter— the  sickness  of  the  President  tad 
some  others  of  the  Faculty.  On  this  account  tlie  coostitutioD  hm 
not  yet  been  presented  to  the  students  for  their  signature ;  lo 
that  the  exact  number  of  the  members  of  the  society  cannot  bt 
told.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  seven  eighths  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  many  persons  in  the  vicinity  will  enrol  their  names  ai 
soon  as  it  shall  be  presented.  Nor  have  I  any  donbt  tliat  the  in- 
terest on  the  subject  here  may  be  kept  deep  and  permanent  For 
I  believe  there  is  only  one  voice  and  one  feeling  in  relation  ^  to 
the  principles  of  national  and  universal  peace.''  I  trust  we  shall 
soon  be  entirely  settled  into  a  decided  and  efficient  associatioa. 

^^  I  know  of  no  more  facts,  relative  to  the  object  of  yourinquip 
ries.    I  should  be  glad  to  communicate  more,  if  I  had  them. 

•*  With  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

^^  Dudley  Pheuil 

**  Rev.  Noah  Worcesteiu" 

The  establishment  of  a  Peace  Society  at  the  Theologiftl 
^Seminary  at  Andover,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant occurrences,  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Here  a 
large  number  of  hopefully  pious  young  men  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  theology,  to  be  the  bettor  prepared  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  From  this  nursery  are  annually  transplanted  a 
considerable  number  to  preach  the  gospel  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  country.  If,  in  the  course  of  their  studies,  their  minds  be- 
come thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  peace,  which 
are  in  fact  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  continually  advancing  by 
their  instrumentality.  For  every  such  minister  will  do  all  he 
can  to  render  his  Church  and  Parish  a  Peace  Society.  It  has 
not  yet  been  duly  understood  how  much  Peace  or  war  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  influence  of  the  teachers  of  religion  in  every  coun- 
try, whether  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or  Christian.  In  any  country, 
let  the  acknowledged  teachers  of  religion  unitedly  set  their  faces 
against  war,  and  it  must  cease.  How  great  then  is  their  respon- 
sibility !  Happy  should  we  be  to  hear  that  a  Peace  Society  had 
been  formed  in  every  theological  seminary,  every  college,  every 
academy,  and  every  school  in  our  land,  and  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  desirable  that  the  science  of  ^*  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men''  should  become,  in  the  estimation  of  mankind, 
the  most  honorable  of  all  sciences. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  officers  of  the  Peace  Society 
of  Andover  are  officers  of  the  Theological  Seminaiy;  the  Rev. 
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Dr  Porter  is  Preiident,  and  Rev.  Dr  Rffurdock,  Corresponding 

Secretary.* 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Chief  Cwnplaint  of  ^Tapoktm. — ^^His  affection,'^  sajrs  the 
Edinburgh  Re?iew,  ^^  was  strongly  mariced.^'  ^^  I  feel,'^  said  lie, 
^^  the  conduct  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  be  more  cruel  and  un- 
justifiable towards  me  in  that  respect  than  in  any  other.  Why 
should  they  deprive  me  of  the  comfort  of  domestic  society,  and 
take  from  me  what  most  be  the  dearest  objects  of  affection  to 
every  man — my  child  and  the  mother  of  that  child  ?  "— i2eo<e» 
of  Capt.  Maitland^i  Narrative, 

Thus  this  warrior  could  complain  of  being  separated  from  his 
wife  and  child !  Why  did  he  not  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  had  by  him  been  deprived  of  ^^  the  comforts  of 
domestic  society,''  and  even  of  life  itself,  not  to  prevent  their 
doing  mischief,  but  to  gratify  his  lawless,  inhuman,  and  desolating 
ambition ! 

The  Death  of  a  Hero. — A  Porto  Rico  paper  announced  the  ex- 
ecution of  eleven  pirates,  and  observed — ^^  The  ferocity  of  their 
chief  continued  to  the  Isist.  He  refused  to  be  blindfolded,  say* 
ing, '  I  have  murdered  three  or  four  hundred ;  I  ought  to  know 
how  to  die.' "  Seldom  has  a  military  or  naval  commander  displayed 
more  firmness  in  the  hour  of  death  than  did  this  piratical  Chief. 
Many  of  them  have  been  able  to  boast  of  having  murdered  more 
than  400  men,  but  in  other  respects  this  pirate  might  be  deserv- 
ing of  as  much  praise  as  is  due  to  the  greater  muiderers  of  man- 
kind. 


AUSPICIOUS  OCCURRENCES. 

Tbi  Peace  Society  of  Andover,  mentioned  io  the  preeedinf  pages,  may 
be  hailed  by  all  the  iriendt  of  peace  aa  an  aaspicioui  oocmraoce. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  recently  made  to  the  Portsmoath  Peace 
Society,  N.  H. — Ninety  copies  of  the  present  Number  of  this  woric  have 
been  called  for  by  that  growing  society. 

The  Salem  Peace  Society,  Indiana,  has  been  revived,  and  has  sent  for 
Peace  publications,  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  equal  to  100  copies  of  the 
Friend  of  Peace. 

Peace  publieatiom  are  annually  multiplying,  and  men  of  rank  and  talents 
are  not  ashamed  to  plead  the  cause  ofpeace.  The  Address  of  the  Hon. 
Timothy  Fuller,  delivered  at  the  last  Anniversary  of  the  M.  P.  8.  has  been 
recently  published.  The  Windham  County  Peace  Society  have  not  only 
published  one  Tract,  but  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Society  in  Febru- 
ary, by  Samuel  Perkhis,  Esq.  These  are  valuable  additioot  to  the  number 
or  peace  publicationi. 

*  It  would  doubtless  be  found  a  coovenleuco  should  the  name  of  the 
aociety  be  changed  firom  "The  Peace  Soeiety  of  Aadover  *'  to  **  7%e  And^ 
Wit  FuM  Somtgr 
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Jfew  ZemUmd* — The  MiasioDafy  Register  gives  a  pletting  eccooat  of  u 
effect  produced  among  the  barbarians  of  New  Zealand  by  the  eiertioDs  of 
the  Missionaries.  One  of  the  Missionaries  says,  that  "  they  condescended  to 
give  a  candid  hearing  on  a  poipt  which  was  most  calculated  to  raise  their 
preiudices,  and  create  disgust^-the  present  and  eternal  consequences  of 
their  cnni  wars.  But,  contrary  to  all  eipectation,  they  declared  that  thej 
were  not  only  not  angry,  but  it  was  good  for  ue  to  speak  to  them.  Anotlier 
of  the  Missionaries  says — '*  We  have  this  summer  mada  it  a  point  to  dissuads 
the  natives  from  going  to  war ;  and,  blessed  be  God  !  we  have  succeeds^ 
ver^r  far  beyond  our  eipectations. — War  had  been  heretofore  literally  their 
pastime."  We  rejoice  in  this  missionary  eiample,  and  its  happy  effects.  W« 
wish  that  Christendom  might  be  overspread  with  such  missionary  efforti, 
that  there  might  be  a  lair  opportunity  to  see  whether  Chriatiana  are  aunt 
barbarous  than  the  Pagans  ot  New  Zealand.  Let  all  Christiao  ministan 
"  make  it  a  point  to  dissuade  "  their  countrymen  '<  from  going  to  war.**  The 
efl^t  will  be  glorious. 

Congress  have  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  defray  the  «i- 
ptBsea  of  180  liberated  slaves  now  in  Georgia;  and  f86,710  for  fotars 
eiigenciea  in  supportioa  those  recaptured  from  slave  ships,  and  caniad 
back  to  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  mentions  having  received,  ia 
about  three  weeks,  accounts  of  twelve  new  associations  formed  on  the  plia 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Maryland.  Sii  In  diffisrent  counties  of  Vvp- 
nia ;  three  in  Marvland  ;  two  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  in  Ohio. 

A  newspaper  called  Freedom's  Journal  has  recently  been  estaUished  at 
New  Tork  by  Cornish  and  Russwurm,  educated  men  of  color.  A  prine^al 
object  of  the  work  is  truly  philanthropic — the  improvement  of  the  colofad 
population  In  the  United  States.  This  b  an  object  worthy  to  be  eat«ulTe(f 
encooraged  by  white  people. 


voncES. 


Tas  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  requires  the 
scription  of  one  dollar  annually  to  constitute  a  member. 

Ine  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts,  at  the 
wholesale  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  mav  alio 
be  had  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  ten  cents  a  copy,  or  ten  dollars  a 
hundred. 

The  several  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Boston 
Bookstore,  Hilliard,  Gray,  k,  Co.  No.  134  Washington  Street,  and  at  the 
Bookstore  of  J.  W.  Burditt,  No.  94  Court  Street. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  of  otherwue  receiving  his  copy  at  any  qosr- 
terly  distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt. 

JV.  B.  The  .Treasurer  of  M.  P.  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  receive  subscrip* 
tions,  at  No.  81  Washington  Street,  Boston.  All  who  can  do  it  with  con- 
venience are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him ;  those  who  cannot 
without  eipense  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  may  send  their  subscriptions  in- 
closed to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  PosimatUr  in  Brighion,  and  ho  will 
return  receipta. 

Editorial  Notice. 
The  F4itor,  deeming  it  improbable  that  he  shall  condact  tha  Friend  of 
Peace  after  this  year,  proposes  to  add  two  more  Numbers  to  the  present 
volume  and  to  close  the  volume  with  the  present  year. 

Obituarjf. — Died,  Hoa.  CHRisTOPHxa  Gore,  formeriy  Governor  of  Maaa* 
cahusetts,  and  an  eariy  and  worthy  member  of  M.  P.  S. 
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EDITORIAL  ffOT^n 

The  following  letters  of  Lillian  Ching  came  unexpectedly 
into  my  possession,  prior  to  his  leaving  the  United  States-** 
with  permission  to  destroy  them  or  to  publish  them,  as  I  should 
deem  most  proper.  After  examining  the  letters  carefully 
and  repeatedly,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  adapted  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  and  to  be  written 
with  as  much  candor  and  correctness  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  from  a  foreigner.  The  letters  have  therefore  been 
assigned  for  the  present  Number  in  the  hope  that  the  facts  and 
sentiments  contained  in  them  will  attract  the  attention  of 
christians  in  this  country,  and  be  extensively  useful  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  peace.  Editor* 


I.ETTERS    of   ULUAN  CmiTO,  TO  ms  BRETHREV  Ut  THE  ISLAND  OF  LOO 
CBOO  ;   WRITTEN  DURWO  mS  R£SU>BNCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

U.  S.,  Moant  Prospect,  7Ui  monUi,  18S5. 

My  dear  brethren^ 

1  HAVE  now  been  in  the  United  States  of  America  more  than 
five  years,  but  neither  time  nor  distance  has  weaned  my  affections 
from  my  country,  my  brethren,  and  my  friends.  They  are  had 
in  daily  remembrance.  The  people  of  this  coointry  generally 
trace  their  origin  to  Great  Britain,  and  spenk  the  English 
language,  which  you  had  opportunity  to  hear,  when  the  British 
ships  of  war  visited  our  Island.  The  language  is  now  familiar 
to  me,  and  as  1  wish  to  improve  in  writing  it,  i  shall  use  it  in  my 
letters  to  you, — not  doubting  that  by  this  time  some  of  my  coun- 
trymen  understand  it,  and  will  be  able  to  interpret  for  others. 
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I  shall  saj  nothing  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States ;  hst 
shall  endeavor  to  giye  yon  some  account  of  the  characteri  the 
manners  and  customs  of  this  extraordinary  people.  Am  I  shsll 
haye  strange  things  to  relate  which  might  lead  yon  to  svpect 
me  of  such  prejudices  as  naturally  arise  from  onldnd  or  cfla> 
temptuous  treatment,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  in  the  ovtseti  lo 
assure  you  Uiat  I  haye  been  treated  with  much  hospitality  darim 
my  residence  in  this  country.  In  many  respectSi  I  think  higUf 
01  the  Americans.  They  are  far  before  the  people  of  our  l3ul 
as  to  general  knowledge,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  msij 
of  their  opinions  and  customs  are  shocking  to  me.  I  msy  k 
some  things  misjudge,  in  others,  I  may  haye  been  misiofbrndl; 
but  I  shall  aim  to  bie  correct  in  all  I  shall  coounonlcate  toysa 
respecting  them. 

LILLIAN  CHINa 
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Mount  Proipooit  StfiMNtfl^  tWk 
Yov  will  remember  that  the  Britons,  who  formeri^y  aurpilssi 
us  by  their  warlike  appearance,  called  themselyes  Christians  s 
name  which  was  then  but  little  understood  by  our  people.  Tht 
Inhabitants  of  these  States  haye  assumed  the  same  name ;  and 
I  am  told  that  it  is  a  name  common  to  many  nations  of  Eumei 
and  also  of  South  America.  By  inquiry  I  haye  learned  that  mis 
name  was  not  derived  from  a  place  or  country,  as  we  derive 
Cliinese  from  China ;  but  from  a  wonderful  personage  who  ap- 
peared in  Palestine,  as  a  Divine  Teacher,  a  little  more  tiian  1800 
years  ago.  As  he  was  called  Jesus  Christ,  his  disciples  csll 
themselves  Christians. 

You  will  not  soon  forget  what  an  unfavorable  opinion  we 
formed  of  Christians,  when  the  Britons  who  visited  our  country 
explained  to  us  the  purposes  for  which  their  ships  were  built, 
and  the  use  of  their  guns.  We  very  naturally  associated  the  idea 
of  men'killeri  with  the  name  of  Christians ;  for  the  Britons  made 
us  understand  that  they  were  trained  to  the  business  of  war  and 
manslaughter,  and  that  they  deemed  this  employment  just  and 
glorious.  To  a  people  like  ours,  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
war,  and  fighting,  and  who  had  been  educated  to  live  in  love  and 
peace  with  all  men,  it  could  not  but  be  shocking  to  see  such  huge 
ships  furnished  with  engines  of  death,  for  the  destruction  of 
mi^ind,  and  to  see  them  manned  with  many  hundreds  of  people 
exulting  in  their  profession  as  warriors  !  After  my  arrival  in 
this  country,  I  found  that  the  Christians  of  these  States  had  not 
only  their  ships  of  war,  and  men  trained  to  fight  on  the  ocean, 
but  that  throughout  the  country,  the  young  men  spend  several 
days  in  each  year  to  learn  to  ^ht  on  the  land.    It  is  supposed 
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lat  more  than  a  million  of  men  are  thus  trained  every  year. 
I  the  opinion  of  this  people,  great  glory  is  acouired  by  succest- 
il  deeds  of  manslaughter.  Battles  fought  fifty  years  ago,  in 
hich  many  were  slain,  are  still  celebrated  in  praise  of  the 
:tors,  to  excite  in  others  what  they  call  the  martial  spirit,  and 
16  love  of  military  glory !  I  am  also  told,  that  this  people  in 
rae  of  war,  pray  to  their  God  to  assist  them  in  destroying  their 
Jlow-meo,  and  that  such  prayers  are  offered  up  in  the  name  of 
esus  Christ,  who  is  called  their  Mediator  and  their  Savior. 

From  such  facts,  it  was  very  natural  to  infer,  that  the  Chris- 
ans  regard  their  God  and  their  Mediator  as  beings  who  have 
reat  delight  in  deeds  of  war  and  bloodshed— especially  when 
ractised  on  a  large  scale.  I  was  therefore  induced  to  make 
Dm*^  Inquiry  respecting  the  religion  of  this  people.  On  men- 
oning  the  subject  to  some  friends,  I  was  referred  to  a  book, 
ailed  the  Holy  Bible,  which  they  said  would  give  me  a  full 
ccount  of  Christianity.  I  was  also  told  that  I  should  find  the 
Christian  religion  far  preferable  to  any  other,  as  its  tendency  is 
>  make  men  love  one  another,  and  to  live  in  peace.  How  to 
econcile  this  with  what  I  had  learned  of  the  practice  of  Chris- 
ians,  I  could  not  understand.  But  having  obtained  the  Sacred 
look,  I  resolved  to  examine  it  myself.  I  found  it  to  be  divided 
Dto  two  parts  or  Testaments— one  is  called  the  Old  Testament, 
nd  the  other  the  New  Testament. 

I  have  already  examined  the  Old  Testament.  It  gives  a 
oncise  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man ; 
ut  a  considerable  part  of  this  Testament  is  a  history  of  events 
elating  to  a  particular  race  of  men,  called  Hebrews,  Israelites, 
r  Jews,  to  whom  their  God  had  shewn  special  favors,  and  who 
re  often  called  his  chosen  people^  Abraham  their  father,  and 
;  considerable  number  of  his  posterity  were,  I  am  inclined  to 
hink,  good  men ;  but  the  nation  as  a  people,  were  often  reproved 
»y  their  God,  as  a  rebellious  and'  stiff-necked  people.  They 
f  ere,  like  the  Christians  of  modem  times,  fond  of  war — a  bloody- 
ninded  people.  Like  Christians  too,  thev  would  fight  and 
nnrder  one  another,  as  well  as  the  people  of  other  tribes. 

The  Old  Testament  also  contains  many  extraordinary  predic- 
ions  of  future  events,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  accomplished. 
There  is  a  prediction,  which  is  often  repeated,  of  the  coming  of 
m  extraordinary  prophet  or  messenger  among  the  Jews,  who 
WBS  to  effect  great  changes  in  the  world.  The  Christians 
kffirm  that  this  wonder-working  person  was  their  Christ  or 
hiessiah.  But  the  same  prophets  who  foretold  the  appearance 
>f  such  a  personage,  also  predicted  that  under  his  reign,  there 
vould  be  a  time  of  universal  peace,  and  that  the  nations  would 
«am  war  no  more.  Yet  more  than  eighteen  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  time  of  peace 
las  not  arrived.    It  is  tme,  that  the  prophets  did  not  very  dis- 
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tibctTy  flay  at  whnt  period  of  the  Messiah's  r^ign  the  state  of 
peace  would  be^in  ;  but  1800  yeare  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for 
the  fullilinent  of  such  a  prediciioo.  BesiiteH,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  «iippo«>e,  that  the  promised  peace  will  be,  if  it  ever  occim, 
effected  hy  the  instrumentality  of  the  ilisdples  of  Chrisi,  thai,  bj 
their  pacific  ditpositioDS  and  conduct,  they  will  lead  the  way  to 
universal  peace.  But  there  is  surely  nothing  in  the  present 
warring;  character  of  Christian  nations,  which  affords  any  encoor- 
Bgeinent  thai  snch  a  hle^ed  period  will  evpr  come.  No  people 
on  earth  are  more  adiiicled  to  nar  than  Christ!  ms,  aooe  who  are 
at  more  expense  to  "learn  war''  and  to  be  nlwuy  ready  to  tigtiL 
Perhaps,  however,  the  present  nations  of  Cliristendom  are  to 
eiterminate  one  anolher  by  their  wars,  and  tliat  in  this  way, 
wars  are  to  cease.  If  this  be  the  way  that  peace  is  to  be  brought 
about,  the  present  policy  of  ChristiFin  nations  is  well  adapted  to 
the  end.  I'hey  indeed  "  learn  war"  and  make  preparations  for 
war.  under  the  preteit  that  these  are  the  means  of  pr'-^erTiog 
peace.  But  wilh  equal  consistency,  the  people  of  a  city  might 
continually  pilp  fuel  upon  live  coals  and  employ  the  bellows,  to 
prevent  a  contlagralion.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Christians 
employ  the  same  means  for  making  war  and  for  ftrftercing  penct! 
By  this  I  mean,  that  in  both  cafes  tliey  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
war,  praise  the  deeds  of  war,  and  prepare  for  contUcII 

L.  C. 
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You  will  be  amazed  an  learning;  bow  early  the  military  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  violence  and  murder,  is  infused  into  the  mimls  of 
children  by  christian  parents — and  how  condoually  this  spirit  is 
cultivated,  throughout  the  land.  No  sooner  are  little  boys  able 
to  go  alone,  than  many  of  them  are  furnished  with  miniatiue 
swords  or  guns,  and  tang;bt  their  use.  They  are  also  tai^ht  to 
look  forward  to  the  time,  when,  by  weapons  of  death,  thej  will 
acquire  renown  !  For  boys  of  larger  size,  Military  Academies 
or  Fencing  Schools,  are  provided,  in  which  various  modes  of 
manslaughter  are  scientifically  taught,  and  the  yonng  imbued 
with  a  thirst  for  fighting  glory,  Indeed,  no  exertions,  do 
expense,  and  no  applause,  are  spared  to  keep  alive  the  love  of 
military  fame.  I  have  sometimes  attended  their  public  tralniDgs, 
and  reviews,  and  have  witnessed  what  are  called  Shamfighti, 
desifrned  to  familiarize  the  miads  of  the  young,  to  the  idea  of 
killing  one  another. 

Can  you  believe  that  an  iatelUgent  people  are  so  bewildered 
as  to  suppose  that  these  are  the  snreit  means  of  prnauiag  war  ? 
Stich,  however,  ii  the  fact.    At  least,  so  it  is  said,  and  I  b^teve 
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traly ;  for  it  is  asserted  bj  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
coantry. 

But  from  such  an  education,  I  should  suppose  that  wars  would 
very  naturally  result ;  and  that  murder,  in  various  forms,  would 
abound  in  the  land.  Nor  am  I  surprised  to  see  the  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  of  this  country,  much  occupied  with  horrid 
accounts  of  murders.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  the  genuine 
fruits  of  the  seed  so  industriously  sown*  Besides,  there  is  in  this 
country,  a  privileged  class  of  people  denominated  ^^  Gentlemen  of 
Honor,''  who  for  trivial  offences,  will  fight  one  another,  accord- 
ing to  established  rules — generally  with  pistols,  but  sometimes 
with  muskets  or  swords.  Such  murderous  combats,  by  way  of 
eminence,  are  called  ^^  affairs  of  honor.''  In  this  way,  many  lose 
their  lives,  and  bring  great  distress  on  their  families.  As  barba- 
rous and  abominable  as  this  practice  is,  there  is  not  virtue  enough 
in  the  land  to  effect  Its  abolition.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever 
will  be  abolished  while  the  more  atrocious  custom  of  public  war 
shall  retain  its  popularity. 

Within  thirty  years,  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  have  been 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  in  some  of  their  battles,  from  ten 
thousand  to  eightv  thousand  men  have  been  found  dead  at  the 
close  of  a  conflict,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
wounded  was  greater  than  that  of  the  slain !  Surely,  if  the  God 
of  the  Christians  is  delighted  with  such  scenes  of  violence  and 
horror  among  his  children,  he  must  be  more  malignant  than  any 
evil  being  known  to  the  people  of  Loo  Choo.  I  may  add,  if  the 
Christian  Messiah  is  a  promoter  of  such  strife,  or  if  his  religion 
authorizes  and  encourages  such  deeds,  the  people  of  our  Island 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  «Xor  their  ignorance  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  is  however  possible  that  the  majority  of  Christians  have 
been  under  a  mistake  in  respect  to  the  character  of  their  €k>d, 
their  Messiah,  and  the  religion  he  came  to  establish.  I  have 
already  seen  some  Christians,  who  are,  like  our  Islanders,  of  a 
pacific  disposition.  These  peaceful  men  assure  me  that  I  cannot 
with  any  propriety,  judge  of  the  nature  of  their  religion  from  the 
warring  character  of  Christian  nations.  They  also  affirm,  that  if 
the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  been  duly  regarded  by  all  who 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Christians,  I  should  never  have  heard 
^^  fig^i^  ChritticMM.  When  I  shall  have  thoroughly  examined 
their  New  Testament,  I  may  be  better  able  to  inform  you 
respecting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  On  disputed  points,  I 
have  often  observed  the  minority  to  have  the  right  of  the  question, 
I  hope  it  will  be  found  so  in  this  case ;  for  to  me,  it  is  shocking  to 
think  of  a  (rod  who  can  be  pleased  with  hatred  and  war,  rob- 
bery, murder,  and  devastation  among  his  rational  offspring. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  fiict,  that  men  are  much  influenced  by  the 
views  they  entertain  of  their  God,  whether  correct  or  false. 
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Men  who  believe  that  their  God  is  pleased  with  wan  and  fif^t- 
ings,  will  very  naturally  become  warriors,  and  the  contrary 
belief  will  produce  an  opposite  effect  I  lately  observed  in  the 
Essays  of  Lord  Bacon,  a  g^at  man  of  England,  the  followiog 
remark : — •*•  It  were  better  to  have  no  idea  of  God  at  all  thsa 
sach  as  are  nnworthy  of  him/^     He  quotes  Plntarch,  a  heathea 

rhilosopher,  as  supporting  the  same  opinion  by  saying,  ^  Sorely 
had  much  rather  men  should  say  there  was  no  such  man  at  au 
as  Plutarch,  than  to  say,  there  was  one  Plutarch  that  would  eat 
his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.^'  If  the  Christians^  God 
is  a  good  being,  i  am  sure  that  fighting  Christians  entertain  such 
ideas  as  are  ^^  unworthy  of  him.'^  But  I  am  not  certain  which  is 
the  more  inhuman,  for  a  parent  to  ^  eat  his  children  as  soon  m 
as  they  are  bom,''  or  to  educate  them  for  butchers  of  their 
species.  In  my  view,  both  practices  are  horrible  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  rational  being.  L.  C. 


LETTER  IV. 

Mount  Disooveiy,  lOtli  mootfi,  18S& 

I  HAD  not  been  long  in  America  before  I  discovered  in  tids 
people,  a  remarkable  propensity  to  boast  of  their  liberty,  civil 
and  religious.  They  call  their  country  the  land  of  freedom,  and 
too  often  speak  of  it,  as  the  most  free  if  not  the  only  free  country 
in  the  world.  What  is  still  worse,  they  boast  much  of  their  war 
for  liberty.  This  happened  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  was 
of  eight  years  duration.  Many  thousands  of  people  perished  in 
the  contest,  and  distress  was  spread  over  all  the  country.  Parents 
were  mourning  for  the  loss  of  children,  children  for  the  loss  of 
parents,  and  wives  for  the  loss  of  husbands. 

Prior  to  this  war,  these  states  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Britain  was  regarded  with  affection  as  the  mother  cowUry, 
Surely  it  must  be  a  sad  thing  for  children  to  fight  their  mother; 
but  so  it  was  in  this  case  ;  yet  the  war  is  now  a  subject  of  boast- 
ing rather  than  lamentation.  By  what  I  can  learn  of  the  affidr, 
there  was  much  blame  on  both  sides.  The  mother  was  too 
arrogant  and  overbearing,  and  the  children  too  irritable  and 
violent.  The  children  were  fond  of  tea,  and  the  mother  took  it 
into  her  head  to  raise  a  revenue  from  this  inclination.  She 
required  that  they  should  pay  a  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on 
their  tea,  besides  its  full  value.  This  the  children  resented, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  magputude  of  the  duty,  as  the 
arbitrary  principle  on  which  it  was  laid.  They  not  only  refused 
to  pay  the  duty,  but  in  a  pet  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  tea, 
which  was  sent  to  them  for  sale.  This  was  resented  by  the 
mother  country ;  and  one  rash  step  succeeded  another,  till  open 
liostilities  commenced ;  the  scenes  which  followed  are  too  horrible 
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to  be  related.  The  Americans  gained  their  point,  and  became 
an  independent  nation.  Since  that  period,  they  have  been  annu- 
ally glorying  in  their  bloody  conflict,  and  praising  the  sages  and 
heroes  of  the  ReTolution. 

During  that  disastrous  straggle,  a  yoong  French  nobleman 
came  to  aid  the  Americans.  He  was  made  a  general  in  their 
army,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  services.  Since  I 
have  been  in  the  coontry,  that  general,  grey  with  age,  came 
from  France  to  pay  the  Americans  a  visit,  and  you  would  have 
been  astonished  to  see  with  what  parade  and  acclamation  he  was 
received  in  each  of  the  States. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  I  will  tell  you  another  story.  Long  since 
the  Revolutionary  war,  this  great  nation  made  war  on  a  little  tribe 
of  Indians,  called  Seminoles.  Two  British  subjects  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  among  the  Indians,  and  seeing  their  distress, 
were  disposed  ta  aid  them.  The  two  unfortunate  men  were 
taken  by  the  Americans,  and  their  general  caused  them  both  to 
be  hanged  !  If  there  was  any  right  in  either  case,  the  two  Brit- 
ons had  as  good  a  right  to  aid  the  distressed  Indians,  as  the 
Frenchman  had  to  aid  Uie  distressed  Americans ;  yet  this  people 
have  been  so  inconsistent  as  to  praise  the  Frenchman  and  hang 
the  Britons  for  similar  conduct!  Some,  indeed,  blamed  the 
general  for  hanging  the  two  Britons ;  but  the  government  proba- 
bly stood  in  some  awe  of  the  general,  or  was  unwilling  to  punish 
a  man  who  had  acquired  glonf  by  slaughtering  his  thousands  of 
brethren  in  time  of  war.  There  is  still  another  inconsistency  in 
this  people,  equally  glaring.  Notwithstanding  all  their  professed 
love  of  liberty,  and  their  fighting  for  it,  they  have  now  almost 
two  millions  of  their  fellow  men  in  absolute  slavery  who  are 
held  as  property^  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  brute  beasts.  When 
I  see  such  glaring  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  among 
Christians,  who  profess  a  love  of  liberty,  and  who  evidently 
understand  the  rights  of  men,  1  cannot  but  suspect  that  their 
wars  may  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  their  religion 
as  their  slaveholding  is  with  their  avowed  principles  of  civil 
freedom. 

I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
character  among  this  people.  Some  of  them  deeply  deplore  the 
inconsistency  which  1  have  just  stated.  They  not  only  see,  but 
feel,  that  the  slaves  have  much  more  cause  to  complain  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  towards  them,  than  ever  their  masters  had  to 
complain  of  the  wrongs  of  Britain.  But  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  either  in  favor  of  slaveholding,  or  so  indifferent  about  it, 
that  little  is  done  towards  its  aboUtion.  Many  fear  that  by 
delaying  to  remedy  the  evil,  the  volcano  will  explode  and  over- 
whelm the  country  with  desolating  lava.  L.  C. 
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LETTER  V. 

MauDl  Kicover;,  11th  DMnlh,  IKS. 

While  writing  on  the  incoQsislencies  of  Chri^lians,  I  know  not 
where  to  end.  Bat  as  in  the  preceitio^  letter  1  mentiooed  more 
than  one  inconsistency,  I  will  now  slate  tmoihcr,  which  has  occurred 
to  my  mind.  ReligiouM  liberty  is  a  prlTile^K  wbicb  the  people  o( 
this  country  profeiis  to  regard  as  a  natural  and  inalJeaable  right; 
and  thej  have  so  Tormed  Iheir  consiilut'ons  as  to  allow  erei^ 
man  to  worship  God  In  that  manner  which  i*  most  agreeable  (a 
his  own  mind.  No  mm  is  exposed  by  their  laws  to  iiny  penally 
for  not  attendiog  meetings  for  reli£;ious  worship.  A  law  wbicb 
would  eipoae  any  man  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  or  three  dollars  every 
time  he  neglects  the  stated  meetings  for  the  worship  of  Godj 
would  be  regarded  by  this  people  as  unjust,  tyraonicHl,  and  cruel. 
In  like  manner,  they  would  reg.ird  a  law  which  should  expose 
the  people  of  aoy  one  sect  to  penalties  for  not  conlbrming  to  a 
religious  ceremony  which  they  believe  lo  be  offensive  to  God, 
This  you  will  any  is  right,  and  as  it  lEih^ulil  he,  und  be  ready  to 
ask,  where  or  what  is  the  ioconsistcncy  ? 

To  make  you  understand  this,  1  must  oluerve,  that  in  each  of 
the  states,  there  are  a  few  people  who  dissent  from  the  majority 
in  respect  to  war,  and  the  propriety  of  learning  the  art  of  man* 
slaughter.  Their  consciences  forbid  them  to  fight,  and  also  forbid 
them  to  cultivate  a  fighting  spirit,  or  to  attend  the  appointed 
meetings,  for  what  are  called  trainings  or  review^ — ihnt  i^,  meel- 
ii:^  for  teaching  men  how  to  kill  one  another.  Now  obaerva 
the  inconsistency. — in  several  of  the  slates,  the  laws  expose  these 
peaceable  men  to  fines  or  Imprisonments  for  omitting  to  attend 
these  trainings  or  reviews;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  fined  for 
being  of  so  peaceable  a  character  that  they  cannot  learn  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  buman  blood!  Thus,  while  this  people 
allofr  free  liberty  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  God, 
they  deny  this  liberty  in  respect  to  obeying  their  Maker's  com- 
mand— "Thon  shall  do  no  murder^' — at  least,  all  must  Uarm  t» 
km,  or  be  fined  for  their  neglect.  Thus  they  make  it  a  greater 
offence  to  neglect  learning  to  fight,  than  totally  to  neglect  all 
appearance  of  worshipping  their  Maker;  and  while  the  people 
are  allowed  the  rights  of  conscience  in  almost  every  other  re- 
spect, they  are  exposed  to  penalties  for  conscientiously  refusing 
to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  war  and  violence  ' 

A  law  which  exposes  men  to  penalties  for  being  of  peaceable 
opinions  and  dispositions  must  be  both  inhuman  and  impolitic.  If 
ail  men  were  of  such  opinions  and  dispositions,  war  could  never 
occur,  and  all  the  pretexts  of  necessary  preparation  for  it  would 
be  entirely  removed.  Insurrections,  civil  wars,  anr)  wars  between 
different  states,  would  be  alike  impossible.  If  then  peace  be  the 
abject  which  rulers  desire,  they  should  do  all  they  caa  by  precept 
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and  example,  to  cultivate  and  render  popular,  peaceable  princi- 
ples and  dispositions.  This  coarse  would  tend  to  their  own 
security,  and  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects.  But  as  if  war 
were  the  chief  end  of  man,  there  is  no  other  thing  for  which 
Christian  nations  have  been  at  so  much  expense,  or  to  which 
they  have  made  such  enormous  sacrifices.  A  hundredth  part  of 
this  expense,  if  wiselv  applied,  would  long  ago  have  rendered 
war  the  abhorrence  of  Christendonu  if  not  of  the  whole  world. 

L.  C. 


LETTER  VI. 

Mount  Discovery,  12th  month,  18S5. 

I  HAVE  had  opportunity  to  read  in  tills  country  what  was  pub- 
lished in  England  by  Capt.  Hall  and  Dr.  M'Lcod,  of  the  British 
ships  of  war,  relating  to  our  Island,  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  following  extracts  will  show  that  our  people 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  British  warriors. 

^^  Many  of  these  Islanders  displayed  a  spirit  of  intelligence  and 
genius — they  all  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a  sort  of  politeness, 
which  had  the  fairest  claim  to  be  termed  natural,  for  there  was 
nothing  constrained,  nothing  stiff  or  studied  in  if 

^^  It  was  interesting  to  observe,  indeed,  how  early  the  gentle ' 
and  engaging  manners  of  all  classes  here,  won  upon  the  sailors, 
no  less  than  the  officers..  The  natives  from  the  fint  were  treated 
with  entire  confidence  $  no  watch  was  ever  kept  over  them,  nor 
were  they  excluded  from  any  part  of  the  ships ;  and  not  only 
was  nothing  stolen,  'but  when  any  thing  was  lost,  nobody  even 
suspected  for  an  instant  that  it  had  been  taken  by  them." 

^^  These  islanders  are  represented  as  being  remarkable  for 
their  honesty  and  adherence  to  truth,  and  to  this  character  they 
appear  to  be  justly  entitled*  That  proud  and  haughty  feeling  of 
national  superiority,  so  strongly  existing  among  the  common 
class  of  British  seamen,  which  induces  them  to  hold  all  foreign- 
ers cheap,  and  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  often  calling  them 
outlandish  lubbers  in  thrir  own  country,  was  at  this  Island,  com- 
pletely subdued  and  tamed  by  the  gentle  manners  and  kind 
behavior  of  the  most  pacific  people  in  the  world." 

^'  Although  completely  intermixed,  and  often  working  together 
both  on  shore  and  on  board,  not  a  single  quarrel  or  complaint 
took  place  on  either  side,  during  the  whole  of  our  stay.  On  the 
contrary,  each  succeeding  dav  added  to  friendship  and  cordiality." 

^^  The  administration  of  the  government  seems  to  partake  of 
the  general  mildness  of  the  people ;  and  yet  it  appears  highly 
efficient  from  the  very  great  order  which  is  always  maintained, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  happiness." 

^^  Crimes  are  said  to  be  very  unfrequent  among  them,  and 
they  seeni  to  go  perfectly  unarmed ;  for  we  observed  no  warlike 
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instnimeDti  of  any  description  t  Not  even  a  bow  or  an  arrow  im 
to  be  seen !  And  when  they  observed  the  effect  of  cor  fewling 
pieces  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  gentlemen,  they  begged  that 
they  might  not  kill  the  birds,  which  they  were  always  glad  to 
see  about  their  hoones.— -An  order  was  immediately  issued  to 
desist  from  this  sort  of  sporting.^' 

^  We  nerer  saw  any  ponishmentB  inflicted  at  Loo  Choc :  a  tif 
of  a  fan,  or  an  angry  look  was  the  severest  chastisement  ever 
resorted  to,  so  far  as  we  could  discover.  In  giving  orders,  tha 
chieft  were  mild,  though  firm ;  and  the  people  always  obeyed 
with  cheerfulness." 

^  There  Ib  not  an  act  of  these  excellent  and  InterestiDg  people, 
which  the  mind  has  not  pleasure  in  contemplating  aind  pmoI- 
lecting.'' 

The  cleric  of  one  of  the  ships  wrote  a  poetical  ^  Farewell  ^  oa 
leaving  our  Island,  which  was  published  in  Dr.  BTLeod's  accoaat 
of  our  people.  This  also  Is  much  in  our  &vor.  One  of  these 
stanzas  I  will  transcribe  : 

"  Farewell,  desr  iile !  on  yoa  may  breath 

Of  cItU  discoid  never  blow ! 
Fmx  from  yoar  tboiet  be  planie  and  death. 

And  fitr^-oh  fiur— the  biostUe  foe:*' 

It  was  gratifying  to  me — and  I  presume  it  will  be  so  to  you, 
to  know  that  the  Britons  gave  so  favorable  an  account  of  our 
countiymen.  It  would  be  no  less  gratifying  to  me  if  I  could  give 
an  account  as  favorable  of  the  Christians ;  but  this  I  cannot  do 
without  violating  the  truth,  nor  without  saying  what  they  would 
know  to  be  false.  Many  of  them  indeed  are  amiable,  and,  on  my 
own  account,  I  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  any  of  them ; 
but  still  there  are  lamentable  defects  among  this  people. 

Many  of  the  Christians  smile  at  the  remarks  on  our  tenderness 
towards  the  poor  birds.  To  them,  as  to  the  firitons,  it  is  sport  to 
hunt  and  kill  birds  and  other  innocent  animals ;  and  I  suspect 
that  by  indulging  in  cruelty  to  animals,  they  become  cruel  to 
their  fellow  men. 

Crimes  and  punishments  in  this  country  are  frequent  and  ter- 
rible. A  multitude  of  prisons  are  filled  with  felons  and  convicts. 
Several  thousands  of  these  wretched  and  dangerous  beings  are 
now  in  a  state  of  confinement,  and  some  of  them  for  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye — the  names  of  which  are  scarcely  known  in 
Loo  Choo.  But  you  will  wonder  less  at  the  frequency  of  crimes 
iftnong  Christians,  when  you  shall  have  better  understood  what 
deeds  are  practised  and  praised  in  their  wars.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  which  bears  the  name  of  crime  in  time  of  peace,  bat 
what  is  authorized,  practised,  and  applauded  in  war.  The  main 
business  of  war  is  robbery  and  murder ;  yet  these  in  time  of 
peace,  are  deemed  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  Habit  Is  said  to  be 
a.  kind  of  second  nature,  and  those  who,  by  war,  become  habit- 
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uated  to  crime,  may  be  expected  to  follow  their  employment  in 
time  of  peace.  Piracy  is  a  crime  which  Christian  nations  punish 
with  death.  Yet  piracy,  or  robbing  on  the  seas,  is  authorized  in 
time  of  war,  and  practised  to  a  dreadful  extent  Why  should  not 
rulers,  who  authorize  or  encourage  such  atrocities,  be  lianged, 
as  well  as  those  who  perpetrate  such  deeds  without  a  license  i 
Has  the  God  of  Christians  given  their  rulers  a  right  to  authorize 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  wont  of  crimes  ^  If  he  has,  what 
must  be  the  character  of  tlus  Qod  ? 

In  America,  robbery  is  not  punished  with  death  unless  it  be 
perpetrated  with  intent  to  kill.  In  Britain,  a  man  has  been  ex- 
posed to  be  hanged  for  stealing  to  the  amount  of  fi?e  shillings. 
Yet  how  much  £«refaced  robbery  by  land  or  sea  has  been  com- 
mitted by  orders,  from  the  governments  of  these  two  countries. 
Many  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  are  doubtless  charged  to  the 
account  of  each  government  In  respect  to  Britain,  she  has  not 
only  taken  her  millions  of  moveable  property  by  robbery  and 
murder^  but  also  a  multitude  of  islands  and  provinces  of  large 
extent,  with  all  theii  inhabitants.  But  these  are  crimes  too  great 
^^  for  laws  to  whip.''  They  are  therefore  applauded  as  deeds  of 
glory !  Even  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been 
known  to  encourage  war,  robbery,  and  murder,  not  only  by  words^ 
but  by  example  !  If  the  priests  of  our  religion  should  do  so,  how 
horrible  would  their  conduct  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  Loo 
Choo !  Would  it  not  be  immediately  supposed  that  they  had 
become  insane,  or  that  they  were  possessed  by  infernal  spirits  ? 

It  is,  I  think,  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  benevolence  of 
our  priests,  and  their  prudent  instructions  and  examples,  that  our 
people  have  formed  such  a  pacific  and  amiable  character.  Our 
religious  teachers  have  uniformly  taught  that  our  God  delights  to 
see  his  children  live  in  love  and  peace,  that  he  hates  all  injus- 
tice, robbery,  and  homicide ;  and  these  instructions  are  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  children  from  their  infancy  to  adult  age,  and 
even  through  life,  by  the  amiable  examples  of  their  religious 
instructors. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  American  people  if  as  much  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  their  religious  teachers.  But  the  ministers  of 
religion  in  this  country  are  not  united  like  those  in  ours.  They 
are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  passages  in  the 
Sacred  Books ;  on  this  ground,  they  divide  into  different  sects  or 
parties — become  alienated,  and  oAen  accuse  each  other  as  ene- 
mies to  the  Christian  religion.  This  has  a  pernicious  influence  on 
their  respective  adherents,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  reproach  and 
Tilify  one  another.  In  reading  some  of  their  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies, it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  writers,  in  too  many 
instances,  evinced  as  bad  passions  as  are  necessary  to  Idll  in  po- 
litical wars.  Whether  the  indulgence  of  hateful  passions  in 
theolt^cal  disputes,  has  so  bewildered  the  minds  of  the  clergy 
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In  this  conntry,  that  they  cannot  aee  miich  evil  In  natioaal  bottili- 
tiea,  I  cannot  positiyelj  decide ;  bat  it  li  a  fiict,  tliat;  until  within 
a  little  time,  very  few  of  them  yentnred  openly  to  cenaiire  poblic 
war  as  a  moral  evil.  Howerer,  of  late  yean,  there  hai  bean 
less  of  the  spirit  of  hostility  than  in  fonner  timesy  among  the 
clei^gr  of  dinerent  sects,  and  a  greater  nnmber  o£  thetm  hare  Tea- 
tared  to  declare  the  spirit  of  jditical  war  to  be  npiqpMuit  to  tts 
spirit  of  their  Messiah  and  Ills  precepts. 

Ttie  Christians  of  all  sects  profess  to  believe  fhM  their  God  ii 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth — ^that  he  reigns  at  Loo  Choc  as  wdl 
as  America.  If  it  be  so,  is  it  not  a  pity  that  a  settle  offals  goeik 
ness  does  no  more  indoce  the  Christians  to  love  one  another  f 
Most  certainly,  the  God  of  Loo  Choo  is  a  l>enlgaant  being  who 
delisphts  in  doing  good,  and  in  seeing  ids  creatures  do  good  to  one 
anouier.  Oar  priests  h^ve  made  us  beliere  this ;  and  hence  we 
live  free  from  wars  andtightiogB.  If  oor  GM  Is  the  God  of  the 
Americans,  and  if  thcfir  Sacred  Book  has  given  a  correct  accooat  of 
his  character,  the  ministers  of  religion  in  this  country  have  wmdk 
to  answer  for.  Their  nnmber  is  so  great,  that  if  they  had  been 
united,  and  well  informed  on  the  subject,  they  might  Im^  ago 
have  rendered  war  the  abhorrence  of  the  people  throqghoot  the 
country.  L.  C. 


LETTER  VIL 

Moant  DitcoFeiy,  9d  month,  IStSi 
Having  said  something  on  the  division  of  Christians  in  this 
country  into  a  variety  of  religious  sects  or  parties,  I  may  also 
mention  their  political  dissentions.  It  was  not  long  ai\er 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  became  an  independent  people, 
before  the  spirit  of  party  began  to  appear.  As  their  principal 
offices  are  filled  by  periodical  elections,  and  as  more  men  are 
ambitious  for  office  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  a  door  ii 
opened  for  rivalship  and  division.  Other  causes  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  organization  of  parties ;  but  I  suspect  that  ambi- 
tion for  office  has  been  the  most  powerful  cause.  At  some  periods 
the  two  parties  into  which  the  people  were  divided,  were  neariy 
equal,  and  their  bitterness  toward^  each  other  greatly  exposed 
the  country  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Their  mutual  preju- 
dices were  so  great  and  so  bewildering,  that  the  people  of  each 
party  could  scarcely  believe  that  there  was  one  good  man  in 
the  other.  They  mutually  calumniated  each  other  as  enemies 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  if  a  stranger  had  credit- 
ed in  full  their  mutual  reproaches  and  allegations,  he  would  have 
supposed  all  the  eminent  men  in  the  land  to  be  knaves,  or  fooU  un- 
fit for  office  and  undeserving  of  esteem  or  confidence.  Nothing  has 
been  known  in  our  island  to  be  compared  to  the  mutual  revdings 
of  these  Christians,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  too  bad  for  one 
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party  to  say  of  the  other.  To  suppose  a  whole  commonity  to  be 
liars,  is,  indeed,  a  singular  course  for  a  stranger  to  adopt  to  make 
himself  believe  that  the  parties  are  less  vile  than  they  represent 
each  other  to  be ;  yet  sometliing  resembling  this  course  seems 
to  bo  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  any  favorable  opinion  of  this 
remarkable  people.  For  in  fact  I  must  disbelieve  many  of  their 
mutual  accusations,  or  1  must  suppose  them  to  be  an  abandoned 
race  of  men.  But  from  the  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  re- 
spectable individuals  of  both  parties,  and  from  what  i  have 
learned  of  the  nature  of  party  passions,  I  have  been  led  to  the 
belief  that  strong  party  excitement  produces  a  species  of  insanity, 
and  oflen  makes  wise  men  mad ;  and  that  many  are  thus  led  to 
believe  falsehood  to  be  truth,  and  truth  falsehood.  I  would, 
therefore,  not  be  supposed  to  accuse  them  all  of  intentional  false- 
hood, while  they  give  utterance  to  what  is  positively  untrue. 
Whether  their  religion  authorizes  such  a  spirit  of  slander,  I  may 
be  better  able  to  inform  you  on  a  fiiture  day ;  but  if  it  does,  i 
hope  that  Christianity  will  never  find  its  way  to  Loo  Choo. 
This,  however,  must  be  acknowledged,  that  these  Christians  con- 
sider it  one  of  their  precious  privil^es  and  a  mark  of  their 
glorious  freedom,  that  they  may  calumniate  men  in  office  and 
candidates  for  office  without  danger  of  any  penal  consequences  in 
this  world ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  privilege,  as  they 
esteem  it,  has  been  used,  or  rather  abused,  I  should  imagine  that 
a  great  part  of  the  people  have  no  fear  of  any  future  punishment 
for  vilifying  one  another. 

Most  horrid  effects,  it  is  said,  resulted  from  party  spirit  in 
1812.  The  passions  of  the  parties  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
they  seemed  nearly  ripe  for  shedding  each  others  blood ;  but  the 
majority,  and  a  small  majority  too,  in  Congress,  obtained  a  vote 
for  another  war  on  Britain.  If  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  the 
Americans  had  considerable  ground  of  complaint  against  Britain ; 
but  the  war  probably  arose  from  prejudices  occasioned  by  the 
Revolution,  and  from  the  rage  of  partv  spirit.  By  the  last  war, 
this  people  brought  on  themselves  fifty  fold  rreater  evils  than 
those  of  which  they  complained.  They  sacrificed  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  and  perhaps  more  of  their  own  men, — ^incurred 
an  additional  debt  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
besides  the  vast  losses  -of  individuals  by  the  depredations  of 
Britain  during  the  war.  The  'Americans  by  the  war  did  not  gain 
a  single  point  for  which  it  was  declared ;  yet  many  of  them  im- 
agined that  the  glory  which  the  country  acquired  by  fighting, 
was  an  ample  indemnity  for  all  their  losses  and  sacrifices !  Ok^ 
gained  by  fighting !  What  an  abuse  of  language  !  and  what  bar- 
barity does  it  imply !  May  our  hapny  isle  be  forever  free  from 
such  glory:  and  may  it  ever  be  free  from  a  religion  which 
justifies  such  human  sacrifices.  L.  C. 
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LETTER  VIIL 

Blwmt  Diico?erj»  Sd  month,  UK. 

Among  the  Christiaiis,  there  are  many  who  are  much  engaged 
to  spread  their  religion  throughout  the  world.  They  think  it  to 
be  by  far  the  best  religion  that  ever  was  known  on  earth — a  re- 
ligion suited  to  the  wants  of  every  people ;  and  some  of  thes 
suppose  that  without  a  belief  in  tMs  rel^on,  no  people  can  be 
happy  in  a  future  state.  Missionary  Societies  are  formed  in  this 
country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  several  other  countries  for  send- 
ing the  gospel  to  such  nations  as  ours,  which  they  denominate 
heathen  nations.  Several  hundred  missionaries  have  been  seat 
from  Christendom,  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  commending  their  religion,  the  Christians  venture  to  speak 
of  it  as  distinguished  from  all  other  religions,  by  its  benevolent 
and  pacific  character,  and  its  tendency  to  produce  love  and  peace 
wherever  it  is  embraced.  This  I  say,  thev  venture  to  do,  while 
they  must  know  that  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Cliristians 
have  been  the  most  warring  people  in  the  world ! 

I  hope  I  shall  go  through  my  examination  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  send  you  a  true  account  of  it  before  any  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  shall  reach  our  peaceful  isle.  Butanould  they  arrive 
among  you  before  you  hear  from  me  again,  I  would  recommend 
that  you  receive  and  treat  them  with  the  same  hospitality  and 
kindness  that  you  showed  to  the  Britons  who  visited  you  in  ships 
of  war.  In  this  way  you  may  convince  them  that  the  way  of 
love  and  peace  is  not  unknown  to  you,  and  you  may  also  make 
them  ashamed  of  the  warring  spirit  of  the  Christian  nations. 
You  will  forbear  to  treat  them  with  any  disrespect,  or  to  prejudge 
their  religion  or  their  motives.-^But  should  they  attempt  to  in- 
troduce among  our  people  the  principles  of  war,  or  to  recommend 
preparations  for  war  as  a  means  of  preserving  peace,  1  hope 
you  will  state  to  them  clearly  how  long  you  have  lived  in  love 
and  peace  without  any  resort  to  such  principles  or  such  prepara- 
tions ;  and  that  you  cannot  think  of  changing  your  religion  for 
one  that  permits  its  votaries  to  teach  war  as  a  science,  to  murder 
men  for  fame,  or  to  employ  the  time  of  peace  in  preparing  to 
fight. 

The  Hindoo  customs  of  offering  human  sacrifices  by  falling 
before  the  car  of  their  idol  to  be  crushed  by  its  wheels, — throw- 
ing children  in  alive  into  the  Ganges  to  be  devoured  by  sharks 
or  other  monsters,  and  the  burning  of  widows  with  their  deceas- 
ed husbands,  are  urged  by  the  Christians  as  powerful  reasons  for 
sending  missionaries  to  India,  to  teach  the  poor  Hindoos  a  more 
excellent  religion — a  religion  which  is  adapted  to  ^^  save  men^s 
lives,"  and  to  prepare  them  for  future  happiness.  But  what  are 
the  deplored  sacrifices  of  the  Hindoos  when  compared  with  the 
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popular  sacrifices  of  Chrittians  in  war?  Which  are  the  more 
calamitous,  the  more  inhuman,  or  the  more  crimioal?  How 
small  the  number  of  human  sacrifices  offered  to  their  idols  by  the 
Hindoos,  compared  with  the  hundreds  of  millions  which  Chris- 
tians hav^  onered  to  their  own  idols. — Ambition^  Aoarict^  and 
Revenge,  la  the  Hindoo  sacrifices  we  see  nothing  of  the  malig- 
nant passions  of  revenge  or  hatred ;  but  the  Christian  sacrifices 
are  ofiered  in  the  indulgence  of  the  worst  passioos  of  human 
nature ;  and  they  are  associated  with  the  practice  of  almost  every 
crime  of  which  man  is  capable. 

In  the  Sacred  Book  of  the  Christians  I  observed  tlds  proverb — 
^^  Physician  heal  thyself; '^  and  I  have  been  inclined  to  applv  it 
in  this  case.  Indeed,  so  fiir  as  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices 
is  a  proper  motive  to  missionary  exertions,  I  verily  think  there 
is  a  louder  call  for  such  exertions  to  abolish  the  war  sacrifices  of 
Christians  than  to  abolish  the  iuperMtiUouB  sacrifices  of  the  Hindoos. 

If  in  excuse  for  the  human  sacrifices  of  Christians,  it  shall  be 
pleaded  that  their  religion  requires  them,  the  same  excuse  may 
be  made  for  the  Hindoos. 

Were  it  not  for  the  self-sufficiency  of  Christians,  I  might  pro- 
pose that  some  of  our  meek  and  benevolent  priests  should  be 
sent  as  missionaries  to  tliis  land  to  teach  the  way  of  peace.  I 
have  thought  much  on  this  subject  since  I  have  been  among  the 
Christians.  But  on  mature  reflection,  I  cannot  advise  any  of  our 
priests  to  come  here  as  missionaries.  For  the  Christians,  like 
other  religionists,  are  very  sure  tliat  their  own  religion  is  the 
the  best,  and  their  priests  think  themselves  more  learned  than 
the  priests  of  any  other  religion.  This,  in  some  respects,  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  though  as  yet  many  of  them  seem  to  be  very 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  love  and  the  way  of  peace.  While  such 
shall  be  the  facts»  should  some  of  our  most  pious  and  learned 
priests  come  here  as  missionaries,  they  would  probably  not  be 
treated  with  any  more  respect  than  the  Christian  missionaries 
receive  from  the  learned  Bramins  of  Hindostan. 

The  principle  of  our  religion,  '^  that  a  meek  temper,  soft 
words,  and  beneficent  actions,  prevent  insults  and  turn  away 
wrath,''  is  but  little  understood  among  Christians.  The  rulers  of 
Christian  nations  have  generally  acted  on  opposite  principles. 
They  have  appeared  to  think  that  a  haughty  tone  and  an  attitude 
of  menace  and  defiance  are  the  best  means  of  security  against 
aggression,  violence,  and  war. 

If  our  Islanders  had  acted  on  this  principle  when  the  Britons 
visited  us,  I  have  little  douht  chat  war  and  bloodshed  would  have 
been  the  consequence.  But  our  friendly  attitude  and  pacific 
feelings,  disarmed  them  of  their  usual  haughtiness,  and  thus  pre- 
vented even  private  quarrek  between  our  men  and  theirs.  This 
was  a  useful  lesson  to  soch  of  ^e  Britons  as  were  capable  of 
much  reflection,  and  it  might  be  useful  to  the  rulers  of  Christiaa 
nations.  L.  C. 
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rniade,  you  will  be  itill  more  amazed  when  the  nhole  truth  iball 
be  toid  you.  Although  the  Messiah  had  the  meekoesa  of  ihe 
lamb,  he  had  aUo  the  fortitude  and  boldne»ii  of  Ihu  lion.  A  mure 
fearless  and  laitblul  (Treacher  oever  appeared  aaioog  men.  tie 
prohibited  the  Indulgence  of  every  paEeion  which  lends  la  war, 
and  reijuired  the  exercise  of  that  love  which  uever  fights,  or 
aeeka  the  harm  of  any  betog. 

When  Jesus  appeared  among  Ihe  Jetvs,  they  had  a  popular 
mniim  or  precept,  thiis  expressed : — "  Thou  stialt  love  thy  Qei^h- 
bor  and  bate  thine  encniy.^'  la  one  of  his  sermons,  Jesus  quoted 
this  precept,  as  what  they  had  often  heard,  and  then,  with  ail  the 
authority  of  a.  Disine  Teanher,  he  said — "But  1  say  unlo  you— 
Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you  ;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you, — and  pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  yoii ; — that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Faiher 
who  is  in  heaven  ;  lor  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  ami 
on  the  good,  and  sendetb  rain  on  the  just  and  on  tlie  unjust" 

In  the  same  scrmoo,  he  explicitly  prohibited  every  thing  of 
the  nature  of  revenge,  or  rendering  evil  for  evil;  or  what  the 
lighting  Christians  now  call  ritatiatioa,  or  redreti  of  injuria.  In 
ttie  same  sermon  too,  he  gave  his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer, 
»vllh  which  I  have  been  much  pleased.  I  think  it  is  even  prefer- 
ble  to  any  of  the  prayers  taught  by  the  priests  of  Loo  Choo.  As 
it  is  short,  1  shall  transcribe  the  whole. — - 

"  Our  Faiher  who  art  in  heaven,  faalloweil  be  Ihy  name,  thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  in  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  fon^ive 
our  debtoi's.  Lead  us  not  into  temjilaliou,  bui  deliver  u*  from 
evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glorv,  for 
ever,  Amen."  Immediately  alter  repeating  this  form  of  prayer 
for  his  disciples,  Jesus  said — "  For  if  ye  fyglve  men  their  tres- 
passes, your  heavenly  Father  wil]  forgive  you  ;  but  if  ye  forgive 
not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  for^ve  your 
trespasses."  Jesus  also  said  to  his  ditciples — ''Leam  of  me," 
and  gave  this  as  a  reason,  "  For  I  un  meek  and  lowly  of  heart." 

An  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  aller  exhorting  Christians  not  to 
"  avenge  themselves,"  says,  ''  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him,  if  he  thirst,  give  bioi  drink  ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shall 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  He  then  adds — "  Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  I  may  s'jbjoin  one 
more  precept  given  by  the  Messiah  himself,  which  is  adnurable, 
and  of  universal  application.  >'  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  I 
might  mention  many  more  of  the  same  benevolent  character; 
■nd  I  may  uy,  that  there  Is  not  one  In  the  gospel  which  girei 
the  least  countenance  to  the  spirit  of  war.  Besides  the  precepts 
t»i  prohiUtloas  of  Chrlit,  be  proiMMiaGed  bia  benediction*,  not 
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oD  warriors,  as  Mahomet  did,  but  on  persons  of  the  opposite 
character.  Thus,  in  his  wonderful  sermon  from  which  1  ba?e 
quoted  so  much  already,  he  says — ^^^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Blessed  are  the  meek ; 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they 
shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers ;  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  sons  of  God.'' 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  spirit,  the  very  essence  of  the  re- 
ligion which  is  professed  by  the  fighting  nations  of  Christendom. 
The  more  you  reflect,  the 'more  you  will  be  astonished,  that 
fighting  men  have  called  themselves  Christians,  and  at  the  same 
time,  gloried  in  their  religion  and  in  their  wars.  Perhaps  no 
two  beings  ever  appeared  on  earth  more  unlike  than  Messiah 
and  Mahomet ;  and  yet  the  Christians  have  surpassed  the  Ma- 
hometans in  war  achievements,  and  they  glory  in  the  fact !  At 
the  same  time  they  reproach  Mahomet  on  account  of  his  warring 
disposition,  and  praise  the  pacific  character  of  their  Messiah ! 
I  doubt  whether  the  universe  contains  a  people  more  inconsistent 
than  the  Christians.  L.  C. 


LETTER  XI. 

Mount  Hope,  6th  month,  1896. 

Bt  this  time  your  astonishment  has  doubtless  been  raised  to  a 
great  height,  and  you  will  wish  to  know  why  it  is,  or  how  it  has 
happened,  that  the  Christian  nations  glory  in  a  character  so  per- 
fectly the  reverse  of  that  of  their  God,  of  their  Messiah,  and  of  what 
is  required  by  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  I  fear  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light,  or  to  give  an  account 
which  will  be  satisfactory  either  to  you  or  to  myself.  The  task 
is  difficult,  and  you  must  understand  me  as*  only  ofiering  such 
conjectures  on  the  subject  as  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  my 
reading  and  my  reflections. 

In  reading  one  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  1  observed  that  he  predicted  a  falling  away  among  Chris- 
tians, and  the  coming  of  ^^  the  Man  of  Sin  who  opposeth  and  exalt- 
eth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God.''  It  occurred  to  me  wheth- 
er by  the  '^  Man  of  Sin,"  might  not  be  intended  the  spmrr  or  war, 
personified  and  permitted  to  gain  an  ascendancy  among  Christians. 
This  surely  exalts  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God  by  the 
the  Christians.  For  during  its  operations,  it  sets  aside  all  the 
Christian  precepts  and  requires  almost  everything  which  God 
forbids.  It  makes  the  precepts  and  prohibitions  of  God  com- 
pletely subordinate  to  its  own  mandates. 

From  the  Christian  histories,  I  have  learned  that  the  early 
Christians,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  refused  to  fight  in  the 
wars  of  tlieir  Roman  sovereigns,  supposing  it  to  be  forbidden  by 
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the  Mettiah.  Bat  the  ChristiaDS  were  frequently  penecnted  bj 
the  Pag^ans  :  many  were  put  to  death,  and  others  endured  great 
lifflictions  on  account  of  their  religion.  In  the  fourth  centuiy, 
Constantine  became  emperor,  and  professed  to  be  a  Chriitian. 
He  was  a  warrior,  and  his  military  power  was  exerted  for  te 
protection  of  the  Christians,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  paganisn. 
This  phenomenon  seems  to  have  both  astonished  and  bewildered 
the  Christians.  They  probably  reg^arded  the  event  as  a  special 
interposition  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf,  to  free  them  from  pene- 
cution,  and  extend  their  religion.  Unmindful  of  the  difierenct 
between  the  spirit  of  their  Messiah  and  the  military  spirit  of 
their  Imperial  Deliverer,  they  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  en- 
gaged in  wars,  probably  imagining  tliat  gratitude  as  well  as  in- 
terest required  the  measure.  As  Constantine  was  a  snccessfal 
warrior,  with  the  name  of  the  Christian  Emperor,  the  Cliristians 
were  enamoured  and  intoxicated  with  military  glory.  From  that 
period  to  the  present,  the  majority  of  professed  Christians  have 
indulged  the  military  spirit,  and  discarded  the  naeek  and  quiet 
ipirit  which  the  gospel  requires. 

At  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Constaatiae,  tlie 
Roman  Empire  was  overrun  by  a  warlike  people  called  the 
Northern  Barbarians.  As  the  Christians  were  then  conquered 
by  military  savages,  they  were  again  under  temptation  to  con- 
form in  spirit  and  practice  to  the  wishes  of  their  conquerors. 
As  tl^e  Clergy  succeeded  in  persuading  the  barbarians  to  em- 
brace the  fomu  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  doubtless  liad 
to  dispense  with  its  spirit ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Christians  of  that  age  derived  from  their  conquerors,  more  of 
the  martial  spirit  than  they  communicated  to  them  of  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  When  the  Roman  Empire  became  divided  under 
a  number  of  military  sovereigns  calling  themselves  Ciiristiaos, 
the  princes  would  naturally  have  great  influence  to  render  the 
military  spirit  more  popular  than  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the 
Messiah.  The  martial  spirit  indeed  became  so  popular  under 
the  government  of  military  Christians,  that  it  was  deemed  hon- 
orable for  Christian  bishops  or  ministers  of  religion,  to  head 
armies  with  the  Sacred  Book  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the 
the  other.  What  more  shocking  has  ever  been  done  by  the 
priests  of  Mahomet !  To  military  ancestors  -ucb  as  these,  the 
Christians  of  the  present  age  may  trace  their  origin  and  their 
love  of  military  glory.  Conforming  themselves  too  much  to  the 
popular  spirit,  the  Christian  ministers  Iiave  generally  failed  to 
raise  their  voices  agiiinst  war,  and  have  sufliered  their  flocks  to 
believe,  that  war  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  meekness  and  love 
required  and  exemplified  by  their  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ 
Indeed,  so  blind  are  a  great  portion  of  the  Christians,  tliat,  like 
Mahometans,  they  believe  that  there  is  no  surer  way  to  Heaven 
than  to  die  %hting.    The  benign  spirit  of  meekness  and  love 
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by  which  tnie  Christianity  is  distiogiiished  from  Mahometanisnii 
seems  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  iost  or  in  low  repute  among  the 
majority  of  Christians ; — and  the  martial  spirit  displayed  in  de- 
stroying vast  mnltitodes  of  men,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  ample 
substitute  for  every  Christian  virtue,  and  a  pretty  sure  passport 
to  glory,  immortality,  and  heavenly  bliss. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  blindness  prevails  in  this 
land,  I  will  mention  one  or  two  facts,  of  which  I  havo  been  credf- 
ibly  informed.  Christians  of  difierent  sects,  so  alienated  from  each 
other,  that  they  cannot  meet  together  for  the  worship  of  Qod» 
will,  in  time  of  war,  unite  in  the  work  of  manslaughter !  So  it 
would  seem  that  hatred  to  the  people  of  a  foreign  country,  will 
do  more  to  unite  these  military  Christians,  than  their  love  to 
God  or  their  love  to  one  another. 

Another  fact  of  which  I  have  been  informed,  is  this. — ^In  the 
last  war  of  this  people  on  Britain,  they  were  much  divided  ia 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war  on  their  part ;  yet  many  who 
professed  to  believe  that  the  war  was  needier,  iMftw^,  and  wicked^ 
voluntarily  engaged  in  it. — Some  for  the  sake  of  commissions, 
some  in  hope  of  plunder  or  fame,  and  some  because  they  were 
so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  they  might  safely  fight  in  obedi* 
ence  to  their  rulers,  even  in  a  war  which  they  l^lieved  to  be 
wicked.  L.  C. 

LETTER  XII. 

Mount  Hope,  7tk  nontb,  1886* 
I  HAVc  already  mentioned  some  things  which  probably  had  in- 
fluence to  induce  the  Christians  to  apostatize  from  the  spirit  of 
their  religion,  and  to  render  the  military  spirit  popular  among 
them.  Other  things  which  have  not  occurred  to  me  may  have 
cooperated  to  produce  the  same  melmcholy  results.  But  I  will 
now  call  your  attention  to  things  of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  asd 
whick,  ift  my  opinion,  affiMrds  some  ground  to  hope  for  a  reiorta^ 
atioB. 

I  observed  in  a  former  letter,  that  I  had  seen  some  Christians 
who  warned  me  against  sappoung  that  their  religioa  justified  the 
wars  of  Christiaii  nations*,  and  who  maintained  the  opinion  which 
i  have  found  to  be  correct  A  sect  of  this  pacific  character 
arose  in  Britain  nearly  two  centuries  agou  They  were  then 
mvch  despised  and  persecuted  by  the  bloody-minded  Christiana 
of  England.  This  pacific  people  have  spread  to  this  country, 
and  both  in  this  land  and  in  Britain,  they  are  now  in  more  repute 
than  formerly.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  other  small  sects, 
and  individuals  of  various  sec^  who  OMlntain  that  war  is  totally 
.  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

Within  thirty  yotffs^  a  vast  number  of  societies  have  been 
fermod  in  this  oountiy  aad  hL  BritaiBr  for  phyMrthoopic  and  b»> 
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neficent  purpoiet.  Sereral  hoodreds  of  toch  soeietiet  an  now 
In  openitloii  in  the  United  States ;  the  meet  of  them,  if  Mt  «1L 
have  a  tendency  to  rerlfj^  the  benevolent  spirit  recoomwBded 
bj  the  Christian  reiigion.  Among  tiiese  are  a  great  Doiri^  rf 
Bible  Societies  designed  to  famiui  aU  countries  with  the  CMi- 
tian  Sacred  Books.  If  anv  of  these  books  should  be  sent  to  jssi 
I  hope  yon  will  receive  them  with  gratitode,  and  read  them  ntt 
care  and  attention— especially  the  Gospel  or  New  Teatunsafc 
It  is  a  most  admirable  book ;  it  will  correct  some  miitakea  wIdA 
oor  people  luve  imbibed,  and  wiU  clearly  point  oat  to  them  te  ^ 
path  of  life.  Yon  have  no  reason  to  fear  tiiat  it  will  have  aaf  ' 
tendency  to'  make  warriors  of  the  Loo  Choo  people.  On  ihs 
Gotatrary,  its  tendency  is  purely  benevoient 

I  said  something  in  my  sixth  letter  respecting  the  ChrisllHi 
Missionaries  who  may  be  sent  to  you.  I  am  informed  ttwt  asms 
of  the  Minionafles  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  ChriUlan 
precepts  require  a  temper  incompatible  with  wars  aod  figfatfifi^ 
and  Who  are  di^osed  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  love  end  peacOi 
Should  such  as  these  4>e  sent  to  you,  they  mav  be  reccdved  idthp 
out  dai^r,  and  they  may  be  instruments  of  great  good  to  ev 
people. 

Within  twelve  years,  there  have  been  many  Peace  Soeletias 
formed  both  in  Britain  and  in  America.  Their  object  is  to  pie- 
vent  war  and  to  preserve  peace,  by  bringing  war  into  disiepiita, 
and  by  showing  that  it  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, but  repugnant  to  the  temporal  interests  of  natiodl,  and  of 
mankind  in  general.  Were  it  not  for  what  I  have  said  on  the 
fighting  character  of  the  Christian  nations,  it  would  doubtless 
seem  strange  to  you,  that  there  should  be  any  need  of  Peace 
Societies  among  men,  whose  God,  whose  Mediator,  and  whose 
religion,  are  so  perfectly  benevolent  But  they  were  found  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  prejudices  derived  from  tradition,  and  tlie 
more  barbarous  ages.  The  success  of  these  Societies  has  been 
as  g^at  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  consideriqg 
what  formidable  prejudices  they  had  to  encounter,  and  what 
reputation  war  and  warriors  had  acquired,  where  they  ought  to 
have  been  unknown.  1  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Christians  will 
yet  become  as  peaceable  and  benevolent  as  the  people  of  Loo 
Choo.  To  produce  this  result,  nothing  more  is  necessaiy  tlun 
that  they  should  become  in  heart  and  practice  conformed  to  tlie 
precepts  of  their  own  religion,  and  imitate  the  example  of  their 
Messiah.  L.  C. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Mount  J07, 8ch  moBth*  IStS. 
Having  stated  to  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries  respecting  the 
religion  established  and  recommended  by  the  Founder  of  Chrte* 
lianity^  you  will  be  the  less  surprised  when  1  frankly  own  that  / 
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am  a  Christian.  Had  I  found  the  Goepel  to  be  what  might  verj 
Daturally  have  been  expected  from  the  innomerable  and  bloody 
hostilities  of  Christian  nations,  I  should  have  rejected  it  with 
abhorrence  as  far  more  dishonorable  to  God  than  the  religion  of  ^ 
Loo  Choo.  Bot  the  God  which  the  Gospel  reveals,  is  infinite- 
ly adorable,  worthy  of  the  esteem  and  homage  of  all  intelligent 
beings.  The  Son  whom  he  h  tth  ^'  sent  to  be  the  Savior  of  the 
world  '^  is  '^  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  the  express  image  of  his 
person."  His  doctrines,  his  precepts,  and  his  examples  are  all 
benevolent,  pacidc,  and  admirably  adapted  to  make  men  wise, 
virtuous,  and  happy,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come. 

My  understanding  approves  and  my  heart  is  delighted.  This 
religion  1  can  most  cordially  recommend  to  all  my  brethren  and 
friends;  and  wherever  1  may  spend  the  residue  of  my  days,  I 
hope  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  in  the  orofession  I  have 
now  made. 

Do  not,  my  brethren,  indulge  the  least  suspicion  that,  by  be- 
coming a  Christian  I  am  alienated  from  my  brethren  and  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh.  Never  were  my  feelings  more 
tender  towards  them  than  at  the  present  time.  Nor  have  I 
become  a  despiser  of  those  humane  and  beneficent  principles  and 
dispositions  which  have  so  exalted  the  Loo  Choo  people,  and 
made  them  an  honor  to  human  nature.  As  much  as  1  now  ad- 
mire the  Christian  religion,  as  instituted  by  the  Messiah,  I  am 
free  to  own  that  the  people  of  Loo  Choo,  as  a  people,  are  much 
better  than  the  majority  of  those  who  are  called  Christians.  It 
is  said  in  the  New  Testament  that  a  ^^  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.''  This  leads  me  to  hope  for 
the  salvation  of  a  great  portion  of  my  countrymen,  though  they 
may  have  lived  and  died  without  seeing  the  gospel.  By  some 
care  of  the  heavenly  Father,  they  have  been  made  to  possess 
much  more  of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  than  is  generally  seen 
among  professed  Christians ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  God  will 
cast  away  bis  Loo  Choo  children  merely  because  they  have  not 
embraced  a  gospel  which  His  Providence  has  seen  fit  hitherto  to 
withhold  from  them.  If  I  understand  the  gospel,  it  is  the  spirit 
exemplified  by  the  Messiah  which  qualifies  the  soul  to  dwell 
with  him  in  the  world  of  glory.  On  this  principle  I  cannot  but 
regard  the  Loo  Choo  people  as  much  better  prepared  for  a 
heaven  of  love  and  peace,  than  fighting  Christians.  It  must  in- 
deed be  by  the  mercy  of  God  that  any  sinners  are  saved.  This 
mercy  is  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  gospel  assures  us 
that  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons;  and  that  in  every  na- 
tion he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  my  Loo  Choo 
brethren  now  possess  that  humble  and  benevolent  temper  which 
prepares  men  to  rejoice  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life ;  and  that  they  will  embrace  him  as  s«on  as  he  shall 
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be  clearly  made  Icdowq  to  then^  whether  it  shall  be  ia  this  world 
or  in  the  future  state.  Such  a  temper  is  alwajs  pleasing  ia  the 
sight  of  God.  It  prepares  men  to  rejoice  in  Him,  in  Jesos  their 
^  Mediator,  and  in  the  pardoning  mercj  bj  Him  revealed  to  the  sons 
of  men.  It  also  prepares  men  to  delight  in  serving  God,  and  ia 
doing  good  to  their  fellow-men  according  to  the  will  of  their 
heavenly  Father.  Hence  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of  Chriit, 
are  prepared  for  the  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 
Id  that  state  of  rest,  my  brethren,  I  hope  to  meet  jon  and  to  re- 
joice with  yon  forever  in  the  redeeming  and  saving'  mercy  of 
€rod  which  has  been  revealed  in  the  gospel  by  his  beloved  Sod, 
whom  he  hath  sent  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world*  L.  C. 

LETTfcR  XIV. 

"^  Moant  Joy,  lOth  month,  1896. 

TnouoH  I  have  become  a  Christian  I  am  not  the  less  affected 
with  the  inconsistences  of  those  who  have  been  called  by  that 
name.  The  more  I  reflect  on  their  religion  and  on  their  wan, 
the  more  I  am  astonished,  and  the  more  1  see  to  lament ;  and  as  it 
is  possible  that  I  may  not  live  to  see  you  again  in  this  world— 
and  as  it  &  also  possible  that  Missionaries  may  be  sent  among 
you,  who  still  retain  prejudices  in  favor  of  war,  I  shall  briei^ 
mention  some  things  which  may  be  useful  to  yon ;  and  pnt  yoi 
on  your  guard. 

From  much  of  the  conduct  of  Christians  since  they  became  a 
warring  people,  and  from  the  use  which  they  have  made  of  their 
Savior's  name  and  his  religion,  it  would  seem  that  many  of  them 
have  regarded  his  death  as  designed  to  encourage  men  to  engage 
in  hostilities  with  one  another.  In  ages  past,  when  two  armies 
were  about  to  engage  in  battle,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  prepare 
them  for  the  conflict,  by  administering  to  the  officers  and  soidien 
what  is  called  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  memorials  of  his  dying 
love,  and  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  liis  disciples.  An  image  too  of 
the  cross  on  which  he  sufiered  for  sinners,  was  used  as  the  military 
standard  of  Christians,  to  encourage  them  to  fight  as  soldiers  of 
a  crucified  Redeemer.  In  some  Christian  countries,  the  military 
banners  have  been  consecrated  by  religious  cerenoonies,  per- 
formed by  bishops  or  ministers  of  Christ.  To  this  day  it  is  com- 
mon for  ministers  of  religion  to  accompany  fleets  and  armies,  to 
pray  with  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  to  stimulate  them  for  the 
work  of  death.  When  victories  have  been  obtained  by  tlie 
slaughter  of  many  thousands,  thanks  have  been  offered  to  God, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  aid  in  enabling  the  victors  to 
destroy  their  brethren  of  the  opposing  army.  These  celebra- 
tions of  victories,  it  is  said^  are  often  associated  with  the  most 
abominable  revelling  and  drunkenness. 

From  facts  like  these — ^many  more  of  which  I  could  mention, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  in  the  view  of  military  Christians,  the 
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Messiah  died  to  procure  a  dispensation  for  his  disciples,  that  in 
time  of  war,  they  might  murder  each  other  with  impunitj,  and 
that  by  dying  for  them  he  had  cancelled  their  obligation  to  love 
one  another.  No  works  of  beneTolence  have  been  in  so  hi^h 
repute  among  Christians,  as  the  woriis  of  hatred  and  successful 
strife  ;  and  no  other  men  have  been  so  much  praised  by  Chris- 
tians as  the  most  successful  military  conquerors — the  greatest 
robbers  and  murderers  of  mankind. 

Among  the  different  sects  of  Christians,  there  has  been  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  design  of  the  Savior's  death.    All, 
I  believe,  have  admitted  that  he  died  for  sinners,  ^^  the  just  for 
the  unjust  that  he  might  bring  them  to  God,'' — and  that  in  some 
way,  his  death  has  an  influence  in  favor  of  the  salvation  of  all 
who  obey  him.     Still  there  are  various  opinions  on  the  subject, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  death  avails  for  the  salvation  of 
men.    1  am  not,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  sufficiently  acquainted 
to  decide  with  certainty  or  confidence  on  questions  which  have 
long  divided  men  of  the  best  talents.     From  the  different  forms 
of  speech  used  in  the  gospel  relating  to  the  subject,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  several  important  purposes  were  answered  by  the 
Savior's  death.    But  there  was  one  design  of  his  sufferings,  pret- 
ty clearly  expressed  by  an  apostle,  which  seems  te  me  to  have 
been  entirely  disregarded  by  military  Christians ; — that  is,  to  show 
mankind  what  temper  they  should  exercise  under  the  trials,  the 
insults,  and  injuries,  which  they  experience  from  one  another. 
The  apostle  says,  ^^  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  his  steps — who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  ag^n — when  he  suffered,  threatened  not,  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously."     I  do  not  say, 
nor  do  I  think,  that  this  was  the  only  design  of  the  Savior's  suf- 
ferings, but  this  sorely  was  one,  and  one  of  gpreat  importance. 
If  this  idea  had  been  duly  embraced  by  Christians,  thoroughly 
cultivated  among  them,  and  impressed  on  their  minds,  the  world 
would  never  have  read  of  the  wars  of  Christians.    For  it  is  im- 
possible for  men  to  fight  with  such  a  submissive,  benevolent,  and 
forgiving  temper,  as  the  Jdessiah  displayed  during  his  ministry 
and  on  the  cross.     Had  this  sentiment  been  engraved  on  the 
minds  of  all  Christians,  even  for  the  last  thousand  years,  it  would 
probably  have  prevented  the  untimely  or  violent  death  of  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  mankind!    It  would  also  have  prevent- 
ed those  antichristian,  disgraceful,  and  murderous  prayers,  which 
have  been  offered  to  God  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  for  divine 
assistance  in  the  work  of  human  butchery. 

I  may  add,  that  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  io 
a  former  letter,  that  there  is  as  much  need  of  missionary  exer^ 
tions,  to  abolish  human  sacrifices  in  Christendom,  as  in  Hindostan. 
Affectionately  yours,  LILLIAN  CHING. 

Vol.  IV.  JVo.  13.  52 
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ARAB»  SUBDUED  BT  UND  WOBDS. 

Mr.  Kino,  a  respectable  American  Missionary  io  Palestine, 
mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  pacific  words, 
which  operated  to  preserve  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  a  con- 
siderable party,  when  assailed  by  a  more  powerful  band  of  Arabs 
on  the  plain  of  E^dracion.  The  party  of  Mr.  King  had  lost  t 
trunk,  which  had  been  stolen,  as  they  supposed,  by  some  Arabs. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  seized  two  Arabs,  and  bound  them 
together  with  cords,  believing  them  to  be  the  robbers.  These 
they  took  alonff  with  them,  on  their  journey,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  King. ,  Soon  the  whole  party  were  attacked  by  t 
band  of  Arabs,  who  set  their  brethren  at  liberty.  Great  was  the 
alarm ;  but  one  of  the  party  of  Mr.  King  being  abont  to  fire  on 
an  Arab,  Mr.  King  objected,  and  others  interposed  in  season  to 
prevent  the  evil  intended.  Every  part  of  the  Kofila  was  soon 
attacked,  and  Mr.  King  observes — 

^  It  was  no  time  for  parley.  All  was  confusion.  No  one  knew 
whether  to  expect  life  or  death.  The  latter,  however,  seemed  to  stare 
118  in  the  face.^' — ^^  Our  baggage  was  at  length  cut  off:  there  seemed 
to  be  a  little  cessation  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  and  I  hoped  that,  con- 
tented with  our  baggage,  they  would  let  us  go  in  peace.  But  in  t 
moment  I  saw  them  coming  on  again ;  and  I  thought  that  probably  all 
was  lost,  and  that,  as  they  bad  stopped  our  baggage,  they  now  intend- 
ed to  take  our  lives.  It  was  an  awful  moment.  I  could  only  say 
'  Heaven  defend  us.'  I  was  in  front  of  the  Kofila,  and  a  little  distance 
ahead,  when  an  Arab  Sheik  came  flving  up  to  me  on  his  steed  with  a 
large  club  in  his  hand.  Making  a  halt,  I  addressed  him,  calling  him 
hroihcr ;  and  said,  '  Do  mc  no  harm,  I  have  not  injured  you.' 

**  I  spoke  to  him  words  of  peace  and  gentleness.  Upon  this  he  let 
down  his  club  which  he  had  been  brandishing,  halted,  listened,  and 
presently  turned  away  ;  and  soon  afler  I  saw  him  driving  back  some 
of  our  pursuers,  and  the  cry  o^ayman  (safety)  was  heard  by  us ;  and  I 
need  not  say  it  was  a  welcome  sound  to  our  ears. 

*'  The  baggage  too,  to  my  surprise,  was  soon  afler  permitted  to  come 
on. — The  attack  was  a  gallant  one,  and  made  by  the  Arabs  as  if  they 
were  determined  to  carry  their  point  throus^h  life  or  death.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  had  one  of  their  party  fsdlen  by  our  hands  it  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  of  us  all.'' 

Such  facts  as  these  are  worth  recording,  and  they  particularly 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  read  them ;  for  they  are  adapted 
to  correct  the  barbarous  policy  by  which  many  human  lives  are 
thrown  away.  Mr.  King,  in  speaking  of  the  attack,  very  pro- 
perly observes, — "  I  was  unarmed.  If  I  had  had  arms,  I  should 
not  have  used  them.  I  came  here  not  to  fight;  but  to  bring  the 
gospel  of  peace."  Had  Mr.  King  but  attempted  to  deter  the 
Arab  by  harsh  or  opprobrious  language,  or  hy  assuming  a  men- 
acing attitude,  he  would  doubtless  have  lost  his  life  ;  but  by 
peaceably  and  kindly  calling  the  Arab  brother,  he  disarmed  him 
of  his  hostile  feeling  and  purpose.     If  Asiatic  Arabs  and  Ameri- 
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can  sayages  may  be  disarmed  by  kindness,  let  us  hope  that  the 
principle  may  be  safely  applied  to  people  who  profess  to  be 
civilized  Christians.  Millions  of  lives  have  been  lost  by  acting 
on  the  opposite  principle. 


THE  ALARM  GUN. 

A  New  Orleans  paper  complains  of  the  smaUness  of  the  United 
States'  Army,  and  says,  that  on  the  frontier,  from  Pecan  Point  on  Red 
River  to  St.  Marks  in  Florida,  there  should  always  be  a  disciplined 
force  of  4000  foot  and  lOOO  horse.  It  urges  the  necessity  of  sending 
a  strong  body  of  the  regular  army  to  Uiat  part  of  the  union,  on  the 
ground  of  '*  the  disaffection  and  insuMrdination  now  spreading 
among  a  certain  and  not  the  least  numennu  part  of  the  population.^ 

Balhmort  C<mrier, 

This  call  from  New-Orleans  to  have  the  standing  army  in- 
creased,  and  employed  to  protect  the  slave-holders,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  have  some  influence  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  <!oantry- 
men  in  respect  to  the  guilt  and  the  perils  of  the  slave-holding 
policy.  If  the  slave-holders  are  already  alarmed,  what  will  be 
their  condition  in  thirty  years  more,  when  the  present  number 
of  slaves  shall  be  doubled  7  How  humiliating  is  the  thought  that, 
in  a  country  which  boasts  of  the  freedom  and  glory  of  its  institu- 
tions, a  standing  army  should  be  necessary  to  keep  slaves  from 
asserting  their  rights  as  men !  And  what  is  a  regular  army  com- 
posed o^  but  bands  of  slaves— ^f  men  as  destitute  of  rational  free- 
dom as  the  Negroes  themselves  ?  Shall  our  country,  then,  be  bur- 
dened with  the  expense  of  increasing  the  number  of  one  descrip- 
tion of  slaves,  to  perpetuate  the  bondage  of  another !  If  an  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  Congress  for  tills  purpose,  I  hope  it 
will  be  met  in  a  manner  which  will  convince  the  slave-holders, 
that  the  principles  of  self-preservation  require  them  to  change 
their  policy,  and  to  endeavour,  by  kind  treatment,  to  keep  the 
slaves  quiet  till  their  emancipation  can  be  effected.  What 
parent,  who  is  deserving  of  freedom  himself,  would  consent  that 
his  son  should  become  a  military  slave,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  Negroes  in  perpetual  bondage  ?  If  there  must  be  an 
army  for  such  a  purpose,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  it  should  be 
wholly  composed  of  slave-holders  and  their  sons, — and  of  such 
only  of  these  as  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  ? 


THE   PRATER  OF  ONIAS. 


While  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulns,  two  brothers,  were  contend 
ing  for  the  government  of  Judea,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  par- 
ties.   Hyrcanus  resorted  for  aid  to  Aretui,  the  King  of  Arabia. 


4lt  LMUrfhm  u  Frimi  im  a  IFciteni  SksUu 

Aretot  havio|^  come  into  Jndea,  wai  h^kag  aided  bj  tke  Jem,  wh» 
were  In  iayor  of  Hjrcanoii  he  beaiefed  JeraMlem,  In  wUch  wai 
Arlatobnlui  and  the  Jewish  Prieita. 

^  Now  there  was  one»''  says  Josephas,  ^  whoae  oaose  waa  Oni«| 
a  righteoQS  man*  and  beloTed  of  God,  who  in  a  certain  droagk 
had  prayed  to  €h>d  to  pot  an  end  to  the  intense  heat,  and  whose 
prayers  God  had  heard,  and  sent  them  ndn.  TUs  man  liad  Ui 
himielf,  because  he  saw  that  this  sedition  woold  last  long.  Hoii>- 
erer,  they  bronght  him  to  the  Jewish  camp  and  daaired  that,  ai 
hj  his  prayers  h«  had  oncepatanendtothedroi^t,aohe  woaU 
In  like  manner  make  Imprecations  on  Aiistobnlas  and  tiioae  sf 
his  faction.  And  when,  upon  Ills  refosal  and  the  excuses  hs 
ma(Ie,  be  was  still  b^  the  moltitude  compelled  to  speak,  lie  stool 
up  In  the  asidst  of  them  ^">^  said—  « 

^O  God,  the  king  of  the  whole  worldl  dnce thoae  thatstsnl 
now  with  me  are  thy  people,  and  those  that  are  besieged  ars 
also  thy  priests,  I  beseech  thee  that  thoa  wilt  neither  heaikea 
to  the  prayers  of  those  against  these,  nor  bring  to  effect  lAst 
these  pray  i^fainst  those.'' 

«  Bach  was  the  prayer  of  this  good  man,  while  two  armies  of 
deluded  brethren  were  wishii^  and  prepslring  to  shed  each  oth- 
ers' blood.  ^  Whereupon  soch  iricked  Jews  as  stood  about  him, 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  this  prayer,  stoned  him  to  death.'* 

In  the  prayer  of  Onias  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  muiilcfers, 
ire  haTe  the  spirit  of  peace  and  the  spirit  of  war  ezblblted  In 
contrtBt    The  man  of  peace  cannot  pray  that  either  of  two 

tartles  at  war  may  be  enabled  to  destroy  or  injure  the  other; 
at  be  will  pray  that  each  party  may  be  saved  from  the  guilt  of 
shedding  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  war  leadsmen 
to  thirst  for  blood — not  only  the  blood  of  enemies,  but  the  blood 
of  friends  who  endeayorto  dissuade  them  from  the  work  of  re- 
Tenge  and  murder.  Because  Onias  prayed  that  neither  of  the 
armies  might  be  suffered  to  iniure  the  other,  he  was  deemed  an 
enemy,  and  deserying  of  death.  Such  is  the  blindness  and  ma- 
lignity of  that  spirit  which  men  are  at  so  much  expense  to  cher- 
ish in  every  Christian  nation. 


LETTER  FROM   A  TRIEND  IN  A  WESTERN  STATE. 

: 4llk  JUb.  29, 1827. 

Respected  FRiaifD— Thy  communication,  and  two  numbers  of 
the  Friend  of  Peace,  were  duly  received,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  get  subscriben  enough  for  a  five  dollar  bill,  ac* 
eording  to  thy  preposition.  Several  of  my  neighboun  have  con- 
eloded  to  join  with  me  in  taking  the  60  copies,  who  have  agreed 
f9  paj  their  proportion  on  the  reception  of  their  nomhers.    It  to' 
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Goncluded  to  take  them  from  No.  1  to  50  inclusiye,  and  J  will 
be  accountable  for  the  fb  if  thou  wilt  send  the  numbers  as  far 
as  published,  which  I  will  collect,  eoclose,  and  forward  as  soon 
as  practicable  aAer  the  receipt  of  them.  Nos.  42  aod  47  have 
been  sent. 

We  have  do  doubts  as  it  respects  the  unlawfulness  of  War  for 
christians,  yet  we  wish  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  the  work, 
more  particularly  on  account  of  the  effect  which  the  reading  of 
it  may  have  on  our  neighbours,  many  of  whom  are  of  a  military 
character.  For,  notwithstanding  we  live  under  a  government  in 
which  every  man  is  said  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  his  own 
religious  opinions,  and  in  which  the  conscience  of  no  man  is  in 
any  case  to  be  interfered  with ;  and  notwithstanding  the  evil 
tendency  of  a  martial  spirits  and  the  great  waste  of  time  occa- 
sioned by  the  useless  process  of  military  training ;  yet  we  are 
oppressed  by  the  distraint  of  property  to  satis^  military  fines. 
And  if  the  collection  of  ^.75  (the  sum  generally  demanded  for 
a  year)  were  all  we  had  to  bear  individually,  the  ^^  tax''  would  be 
light ;  but  the  men  who  are  willing  to  accept  of  appointments 
to  such  offices,  in  the  station  of  which  they  are  required  to  col- 
lect military  fines,  being  mostly  not  of  the  fairest  character,  or 
of  the  most  humane  ^elings,  generally  take  substance  to  the 
amount  of  }10,  and  frequently  of  20  or  SO;  so  that  it  becomes 
very  oppressive,  particularly  to  the  poorer  part  of  our  members^ 
many  of  whom  are  industrious,  and  whose  suffeiings  are  sharp* 
ened  by  the  recollection  that  they  are  borne  in  support  of  a 
worse  than  useless  custom.  Thou  mayest  therefore  readily  suppose 
that  such  a  state  of  things,  added  to  the  enormous  weight  or  sin 
and  misery  attendant  on  war,  would  beget  in  us  a  lively  desire 
that  all  might  be  convinced  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  unholy 
custom  among  christian  professors,  and  that  for  their  sakes  as 
well  as  our  own,  they  might  abstain  from  leamUig  or  practisinM 
war. 

That  thou  mayest  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  the  work  as  far 
as  life  and  health  will  permit^  and  be  favored  long  to  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  Peace  which  is  found  in  obedience  to  the  Prince 
of  peace,  is  the  ardent  desire  of 

Thy  friend, 


N.  B.  What  is  said  in  the  preceding  letter  of  oppression 
occasioned  by  fining  men  who  consientiously  refuse  to  bear  arms, 
is  applicable  in  more  than  one  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  a 
reproach  lo  the  country  tlut  such  intolerai^  has  4hy  existence 
in  the  land.  Happy  indeed  it  would  be  for  the  world  if  all  men 
were  in  principle  opposed  to  war,  and  every  thing  related  to 
that  barbarous  custom,  Tet  men  are  fined  fiMr  beii^  of  such  a 
disposition  as  evary  oat  ought  to  poasea ! 
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tioD,  and  to  free  our  land  from  the  reproach  and   the  danger  o^ 
the  slave-faDlding  policy. 

By  comparing  the  progress  of  the  free  states  with  that  of  the 
slave  states,  candid  slave-holders  will  easily  discern,  that  slafery 
is  a  carse  wheresoyer  it  abounds.*  Many  slave-holders  are  already 
convinced  that  the  slave-labor  is  really  more  expensive  tlian  free 
labor.  Not  only  so,  Louisiana  and  Alabama  have  paased  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves  for  sale  into  those  states.  Thai 
two  of  the  principal  markets  for  the  sale  of  slayes  are  shut  q>. 
Writers  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi  are  urging  that  those  states 
should  follow  the  example  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  Soon  it  will 
be  seen  and  felt,  in  the  older  slave  states,  that  slaves  will  not  pay 
the  expense  of  raising  them ;  for  the  price  of  them  mut  fall  la 
proportion  as  the  markets  for  the  infamous  traffic  are  closed  or 
abolished.  Hence  necessity  and  self  interest  will  co-opente 
with  justice  and  philanthropy,  for  the  abolition  of  the  domestic 
slave  trade,  and  also  of  slavery  in  onr  land.  The  time  in  fact 
seems  to  be  h^tening,  which  was  foreseen  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
when  the  masters  will  run  away  from  the  slaves,  if  the  slaves 
should  not  run  away  from  their  masters. 


NOTICES. 

Tex  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  reqiliaa  the  sah» 
scription  of  one  dollar  annually  to  constitute  a  member. 

Tne  subscriptions  in  eacli  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  one  belf  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts^  at  tke 
wholesale  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  ma?  also 
be  had  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  ten  cents  a  copy,  or  ten  dollars  a 
hundred. 

The  several  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Bostoa 
Bookstore,  Hilliard,  Gray,  &i  Co.  No.  134  Washington  Street,  and  at  the 
Bookstore  of  J.  W.  Burditt,  No.  04  Court  Street. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  of  otherwise  receivins  his  copy  at  any  quar- 
terly distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt. 

JNT.  B.  The  Treasurer  of  M.  P.  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  receive  subscrip- 
tions, at  No.  166  Washington  Street,  Boston.  All  who  can  do  it  with  con- 
venience are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him ;  those  who  cannot 
without  expense  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  may  send  their  subscriptions  in* 
closed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Postmatter  in  Brighton^  and  he  yrill 
return  receipts. 

Obituary. — Died,  at  Boston,  the  Hon.  William  Phillips.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  M.  P.  S.  at  its  first  organization,  and 
held  the  office  b}'  annual  election  nine  succesHve  yean. 

*  In  1786  the  number  of  persons  in  the  state  of  New  York  was        238,897 

In  Maryland 2S54,000 

In  1820  the  population  of  New  York  was     ....         1^3,812 

That  of  Maryland 407,360 

Geniut  of  Umvenal  Emaneipaiion. 
In  34  years  Marjrland  bad  not  doubled  its  population ;   but  in  the  tunc 
period  the  population  of  New  York  had  inereasea  more  thaa  Hw  fold. 


FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  THE  ASSASSIN. 

In  an  article  copied  from  the  QuotidUn  into  the  Bbston 
Courier,  there  is  an  account  by  M.  de  Champaguy,  Duke  de 
Cadore,  of  some  I'emarkable  circumstances  relating  to  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1809.  The  Duke,  it  appears,  was  the 
person  employed  by  Napoleon  to  negotiate  the  treaty.  He 
says.  '^  Napoleon  inhabited  the  palace  of  Schoenbrun,  two 
short  leagues  from  Vienna,  and  had  review^on  certain  days 
in  the  vast  court  of  that  palace.  On  one  of  these  days,  the 
13th  of  Oetober,  (the  date  is  important),  I  came  to  him  from 
Vienna  to  transact  business  with  him.  He  said  to  me,  '  Has 
not  Prince  Lichtenstein  made  yoti  aware  that  it  has  often  been 
proposed  to  him  to  have  me  assassinated  f '  '  Yes,  Sire,  and 
he  has  expressed  to  me  the  horror  with  which  he  had  rejected 
the  proposal.'  *  Well,  the  attempt  has  just  been  made-— follow 
me.'  1  entered  with  him  into  the  drawing  room,  where  I  saw 
several  persons,  who  seemed  much  agitated,  and  who  sur- 
rounded a  young  man,  between  eighteen  and  twenty  yeacs  of 
age,  with  a  very  agreeable  face,  exceedingly  mild,  and  im- 
pressed with  candor  He  alone  appeared  to  be  unmoved — he 
was  the  assassin.  He  was  interrogated  by  Napoleon  himself 
with  mildness.  General  Rapp  serving  as  interpreter.  I  shall 
merely  relate  a  few  of  his  answers  which  most  struck  me  : 

<.  4  Why  do  you  wish  to  assassinate  me  ?  ' 

^' '  Because  Germany  will  never  be  at  peace  whilst  you 
live.' 

"  •  Who  suggested  this  project  to  you  f ' 

"  *  It  was  love  of  ray  country.' 

"  *  Have  you  concerted  it  with  no  one  f  ' 

^^  *  No,  my  own  conscience  directed  me  to  do  it.' 

^'  *'  Did  you  not  know  thd  dangers  to  which  you  exposed 
yourself.^ ' 
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"  *  I  knew  [hem,  but  I  should  be  happy  in  dj-iog  for  mj 
counby.* 

"  '  You  bore  religious  principles  :  Do  you  believe  tliBi 
God  approves  of  sssassination  ?' 

"  '  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me  on  accouni  of  my  motives.' 

"  *  Is  that  doctrine  taught  in  the  schools  you  frequenied  ?' 

"  '  A  great  number  of  ihose  who  frequented  them  wiih  me 
are  animated  with  those  sentiments  and  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  salvation  of  ibeir  country.' 

'■ '  What  would  you  do,  if  you  were  set  at  libeny  }  ' 

" '  I  would  slay  you.' 

"This  ferocious  language  was  accompanied  witti  a  mild 
tone  and  a  modest  demeanor,  without  any  mixture  of  bravado 
or  arrogance.  The  terrible  sim|>liciiy  of  his  answers,  tbecool 
and  immovable  resolution  they  announced,  and  the  fanaticism 
so  much  above  all  human  fears,  made  upon  Napoleon  an  im- 
pression, which  1  thought  the  deeper  from  the  coobess  which 
he  himself  showed.  When  every  body  bad  withdrawo,  and 
I  was  alone  with  him,  after  making  a  few  observations  upon 
so  blind,  yet  considerate  a  species  of  fanaticism,  be  said  to 
me,  '  Peace  miut  be  made.  Return  to  Vienna,  and  see  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries — and  conclude  the  peace.  The 
last  copy  you  showed  me  1  like.  Add  to  it  such  provisions  as 
you  may  think  fit.  I  rely  entirely  on  you  to  make  peace.' — 
1  left  bim. — Ahout  two  or  three  o'clock  all  the  principal  points 
of  the  treaty  were  agreed  upon;  before  five  in  the  momiog 
the  treaty  was  signed ;  at  six  I  was  at  Schoeobrun.  Napoleon 
accosted  me,  with  an  air  of  inquietude,  and  said,  '  Well.  Sir, 
what  did  you  do  last  night  ? '  '  Make  peace.  Sire.'  '  What ! 
peace !  and  llie  ueaty  is  signed .' '  '  Yes,  Sire,  and  bere  it 
is.' " 

The  account  is  abridged,  but  the  principal  facts  have  been 
retained.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke,  the 
language  of  the  assassin,  the  principles  which  be  avowed,  his 
resolution,  calmness,  and  intrepidity,  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  Emperor,  and  increased  his  desire  for  a  speedy 
peace.  If  he  believed  ihe  assassin,  that  there  were  a  large 
number  of  men  animated  with  his  seutimeiits,  Napoleon  aiight 
well  regard  his  life  as  in  great  danger. 

The  nssnsin  had  much  reason  for  his  belief,  that  Germany 
would  be  exposed  to  war  as  long  as  Napoleon  should  live; 
and  h&  had  doubtless  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  a 
'  iwful  and  laudable  deed  to  hazard   his  own  life  in  such  u> 
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enterprise,  to  free  his  coustryfrom  the  evils  4f  wir*  Nor 
was  his  patriotism  less  rational  nor  less  consistent  ivMl  bitieva^ 
lence,  than  the  patriotism  so  commonly  applauded  in  warriors. 

Napoleon  asks  the  assassin  whether  he  belietres,  that  '^  God 
appraves  assassination !  ^  Why  did  he  not  ask  his  own  con- 
science, whether  God  could  approve  of  his  practice  in  waging 
war  and  6lling  Europe  with  violence,  mischief,  and  wo  f  A 
little  serious  reflection  might  have  convinced  him  that  he  was 
a  far  greater  murderer  than  the  assassin,  and  more  deserving 
of  death.  The  motives  of  the  assassin  were  unquestionably 
as  good  as  those  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  means  he  adopted 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  if  not  so  common,  were  as  justifia- 
ble  as  the  more  popular  means  employed  by  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor  regarded  the  assassin  as  under  the  influenoe 
of  ^  fanaticism."  But  which  was  the  greater  fanatic  ?  he  who 
would  murder  one  man  to  save  the  lives  of  millions  ?  or  be 
who  would  sacrifice  the  lives  of  millions  to  advance  his  own 
fame  ?  The  assassin  appears  to  hsve  been  governed  by 
fanatical  patriotism.  Napoleon  by  fanatieek  ambition.  The 
business  of  war,  in  its  least  criminal  ibmif  ia  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come,  or  doing  evil  to  prevent  evil;  and  had  this 
been  a  just  and  laudable  principle,  the  enterprize  of  the  assas* 
sin  would  have  been  highly  commendable ;  and  had  he  suc- 
ceeded he  might  have  been  worthy  of  far  more  applause  than 
a  military  conqueror.  But  when  men  act  on  wrong  principles, 
their  conduct  should  not  be  praised,  however  successful  they 
may  be  in  their  enterprizes.  Tet  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  the  assassin  thought  his  motives  to  be  pure  as  well  as 
patriotic. 

The  assassin  hoped  that  '*  God  would  forgive  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  motives.''  On  what  ground  Napoleon  hoped  for 
pardon  we  know  not,  unless  it  was  on  the  ground  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  magnitude  of  his  crimes ;  or  on  account  of  the 
applause  which  his  atrocities  had  procured  bim  from  a  deluded 
world. 

The  assassin  affirmed  that  his  *^  coiwoienee  .directed  ''  bim 
to  kill  Napoleon.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
told  the  truth  in  this  declaration,  than  to  believe  any  other  man 
who  has  thought  it  to  be  right  to  do  evil  that  Kood  might  come. 
This  has  often  been  the  case  With  warriors  and  wNh  persecu- 
tors. Seldom,  bowevert  has  there  been  strool^r  inducements 
to  adopt  this  principle  than  the  one  before  us.  To  destroy 
Napoleon  might  seem  to  the  aistasm  like  destroying  a  fero- 
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cioas  aymal,  who  was  spreading  terrible  bavoc  o^er  his  eooo* 
try  ;  oriike  destroying  a  murderous  highwayman,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  bim  alive.     The  assassin  vok^ 
reason  thus :  ''  Napoleon  is  making  war  ontny  counfrymeo  and 
has  already  killed  many  thousands.     It  is  deemed  right  to  nj 
to  kill  him  publicly,  in  a  field  of  battle,  or  by  a  cannon  baU, 
or  a  bombshell  sent  into  his  tent.     Why  not  as  right  to  kill  Uia 
privately  ?     If  I  should  succeed  in  my  attempt  to  destroy  him, 
I  shall  probably  be  the  means  of  saving  tbe  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  people  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  hb  lawless  am- 
bition."  Perhaps  for  a  thousand  years  there  has  not  b^n  a  war 
waged  ifor  better  reasons  or  with  better  motives  than  this  assas- 
nn's  in  attempting  to  take  the  life  of  Napoleon.     It  is  indeed 
impossible  for  us  to  tell  what  would  have  been  the  consequen- 
ces, good  or  bad,  bad  the  assassin  been  successful ;  but  it  ii 
at  least  probable,  that  he  would  have  been  instrumenud  in  pra- 
venling  thf  RiuaiaD  campaign,  which  caused  the  death  of 
many  hunAads  of  thousands  of  human  beings.   On  no  rational 
or  Christian  principle  can  this  assassin  be  regarded  as  a  worse 
man  than  the  one  he  attempted  to  destroy.    Fet  in  the  opiokia 
of  a  deluded  world,  ^*  One  murder  makes  a  viUain^^nulUons 
a  hero." 


REVIEW  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  OR  LEXINGTON  BATTLE. 

Mobs  and  riots  in  any  country  are  pretty  sure  indications 
not  only  of  a  want  of  Christian  feeling  but  of  civilization. 
The  more  a  people  have  advanced  in  civilization  the  less  lia- 
ble they  are  to  riotous  and  disgraceful  conflicts.  In  tbe  last 
forty  years,  it  is  believed,  there  have  been  a  greater  number 
of  formidable  mobs  and  riots  in  England  and  Ireland  than  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  we  have  regarded  as 
some  evidence  that  the  mass  of  population  in  our  country  are 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  are  the  people  of  the  unit* 
ed  kingdom — especially  so,  as  our  government  has  no  depen- 
dence on  a  standing  army  to  prevent  such  tumultuous  scenes, 
or  to  kf  ep  the  people  in  awe.  There  has  indeed  been  a  la- 
mentable degree  of  party  excitement  accompanying  some  of 
,our  periodical  elections.  But  tbe  accounts  we  have  had  from 
Britain,  on  like  occasions,  have  exceeded  any  thing  which  we 
have  witnessed  or  heard  of  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  the 
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recent  affair  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky.  This  occurrence  is 
so  disgraceful  that  we  should  not  mention  it  in  the  Friend  of 
Peace,  but  for  the  purpose  of  caution  and  friendly  admonition. 
If  such  scenes  should  become  frequent,  their  consequences 
must  be  deplorable.  We  shall  give  but  an  abridgment  of 
the  narrative  from  a  Kentucky  paper,  the  editor  of  which  very 
much  deplored  the  melancholy  event. 

[From  the  Kentucky  Gazette  of  August  10.] 

^^  The  general  election  commenced  in  Lexington,  on  Monday 
last,  with  great  spirit.  About  eleven  o^clock,  a  party  from  the 
country,  bearing  a  hemp  stalk,  surmounted  with  a  white  flag, 
having  on  it  a  motto,  we  believe  in  these  wdrd?*,  '  Henry  Clay 
and  the  American  System — We  will  support  them  that  support 
us,^  paraded  up  Main  street  to  Postlethwaite's  tavern,  then  round 
Che  court  house,  and  finally  into  the  yard.  Upon  reaching  the 
door  of  the  court  house  the  standard  and  flag  were  hoisted  up  to 
one  of  the  windows,  out  of  which  it  was  dhplayed.  A  Jackson 
man,  considering  it  intended  as  an  insult  to  the  cause  he  espous- 
ed, seized  it  and  dashed  it  down  among  the  crowd,  where  it  was 
trampled  under  foot  and  totally  disappeared.  Another  attempt  we 
understand  was  made  on  Tuesday  to  parade  again  with  a  hemp 
stalk,  but  it  was  again  seized,  and  destroyed  in  the  scuffle. — A. 
sudden  shower  of  rain,  however,  very  happily  dispersed  the  com- 
batants, and  cooled  their  tempers. 

^^  On  Wednesday,  the  parties  renewed  the  struggle  with  great 
animation.  After  the  election  had  continued  about  two  hours, 
the  excitement  became  unusually  great.  The  intense  interest 
felt  by  all  had  so  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  crowded 
around  the  court  house,  that  it  evidently  required  but  a  small 
matter  of  irritation  to  produce  a  convulsion.  This  unhappily 
was  furnished  by  the  imprudent  display  of  a  flag  with  a  similar 
motto,  triumphantly  carried  around  the  court  house  yard  by  the 
United  States  Mail  Coach,  and  the  exhibition  of  another-hemp 
stalk,  raised  at  the  court  house  door  by  some  warm  partisao, 
possessed  of  more  courage  than  prudence.  It  caught  like  a 
spark  applied  to  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  The  offensive  in- 
signia was  pulled  down,  and  a  riot  with  sticks,  stones,  and  brick 
bats  immediately  took  place,  which  was  alarming  and  distressing 
to  every  friend  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  town.  The 
affray  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the  principal  combatants 
taking  different  sides  of  the  court  yard,  and  carrying  on  the  en- 
gagement with  stones  and  brickbats,  furnished  by.  some  who  were 
aiding  in  the  unpleasant  SQ^ne.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were 
not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  men  engaged  in  the  affiray  at 
one  time. 
^  Although  several  persons  have  received  severe  braises,  we 
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haT6  not  7«t  learnt  tliit  any  have  been  dangeroiiJily  wwiltiL 
Bot  it  !■  to  be  regretted  that  some  persons  not  engaged  in  the 
afirajt  were  strack  with  stones  and  brick  bats  wfaJle  eodeavorisg 
to  escape  from  the  scene  o(  action. 

*^  It  k  Impos^ble  to  say  what  unhappy  conseqoencei  might 
haTe  reanlted  from  this  riot,  had  it  not  been  arrested'  by  the 
prompt,  energetic,  and  manly  conduct  of  Major  Barry,  aided  bj 
the  Rer.  Mr  Hall,  and  Messrs  Breckenrii^  and  MK7alla. 

^The  timely  and  energetic  interference  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  particularly  of  Major  Barry,  who  risked  his  personal  safety, 
to'safe  the  lives  of  many  of  his  neighbors  and  feilofr  dtizeasi 
ttat  might  hare  .fiiUen  victims  to  this  unfortunate  a&ir,  antitla 
tliem  to  the  gratitade  of  the  people  of  Fayette^  and  of  OTeiy 
fiiend  to  peace  and  good  order.  But  for  their  manly  and  gronipi 
faiterference,  at  a  critical  moment,  many  unfortunate  women 
might  now  have  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  aflectionate  hm^ 
iNinds,  and  children  the  death  of  their  fathers.  We  speak  advli* 
ediy  when  we  say  this ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  about  the  tiosa 
tfie  tumult  was  at  its  height,  some  imprudent  men  were  lieaid  te 
threaten  a  resort  to  fire  arms.  Had  one  musket  or  rifte  been 
fired  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  we  will  not  attempt  to  depkt 
the  consequences  but  leave  the  imagination  to  portrav  them. 

^  We  learn  that  much  excitement  has  also  been  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  late  eh'ctlons  at  Hounsterlini^  and  at  CynthlaDa. 

^  Captain  John  Scott,  of  Jessamine,  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  election  in  Nicholasville  on  Mcmday  last,  by  a  man  whose 
name  we  do  not  know.*' 

We  doubt  not  that  a  multitude  of  good  people  in  our  land 
will  unite  with  us  in  lamenting  that  such  an  event  has  occurred 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  will  gladly  exert  their 
influence  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  transactions  so  anti- 
cbristian  and  barbarous.  There  is  no  other  enemy  that  our 
country  has  more  reason  to  fear  and  guard  against  than  party 
spirit.  We  are  in  more  danger  from  this  enemy  than  from  aU 
the  foreign  powers  that  inhabit  the  globe.  '^  United  we  stand ; 
divided  we  fall,"  was  once  our  favorite  maxim,  and  it  should 
be  so  still. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  mobs  and  riots  were  the  fore* 
runners  of  our  revolutionary  war,  that  they  did  much  to  exas- 
perate the  parties  then  at  variance,  and  to  hasten  the  more 
dreadful  scenes  of  human  violence.  Hostilities  then  com- 
menced at  Lexington  in  Massacliusetts.  It  is  possible  thai 
the  late  battlf ,  with  '*  stones  and  brickbats,''  at  Lezingloii  in 
Kentucky  is  to  be  followed  with  more  appallmg  acenes  dna 
was  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  this  state. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  our  federal  goyemmenti  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  1816,  party  spirit  reigned  in  our 
favored  land,  in  a  manner  which  menaced  the  overthrow  of  all 
our  free  institutions.  So  unjust  and  malevolent  was  this  enemy 
that  it  assailed  every  public  character  in  the  land.  If  foreign- 
ers had  estimated  our  countrymen  by  what  each  party  said  of 
the  other,  they  would  have  supposed  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
good  man  in  the  nation  ;  and  that  all  our  most  distinguished 
citizens  were  more  deserving  of  the  halter  or  a  state's  prison, 
than  of  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  any  public 
offices.  Perhaps  no  individuals  suffered  more  calumny  and 
abuse  than  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson*  Before,  their 
decease,  however,  the  rage  of  party  spirit  had  in  a  great 
measure  subsided.  When  it  was  known  through  the  land 
that  they  had  both  died  the  same  day,  the  two  parties  united 
io  eulogizing  their  names,  and  the  services  which  they  bad 
rendered  their  country*  By  thia  measure  the  men  of  each 
party  implicitly  acknowledged  that  the  greater  part  of  what 
they  had  formerly  said  against  these  public  men  was  without 
foundation  and  of  the  nature  of  slander.  It  is  surely  much  to 
be  regretted  that  our  citizens  were  ever  so  bewildered  by  their 
passions,  as  to  attempt  to  ruin  the  characters  of  our  public 
men,  and  become  enemies  to  one  another,  through  the  ipflu* 
ence  of  office  hunters.  Yet  they  seem  not  to  have  profited 
so  much  by  past  experience  as  might  have  been  expected. 
New  parties  have  arisen,  and  too  many  appear  ready  to  run 
again  the  horrid  career  of  systematic  defamation.  We  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  tranquillity  of  ttfe  nation  and  the  hap- 
piness of  society  are  again  to  be  sacrificed  to  ibe  idols  of  party 
ambition.  Should  the  hostile  spirit  which  was  manifested  in 
the  late  '^  brickbat "  conffict,  become  predominant  through 
the  states,  the  consequences  must  be  lamentable.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  reconcile  such  conduct  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  the.  dictates  of  reason  and  nK)ral  justice,  er  to  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy. 

Party  spirit,  like  the  spirit  of  war,  bewilders  the  under- 
standing, hardens  the  heart,  magnifies  the  importance  of  its 
objects,  imputes  base  motives  lb  opponents,  makes  false  pre- 
tences to  patriotism  ;  is  always  jealous,  often  violent  and  vin- 
dictive, calls  evil  good  and  good  evil  and  will  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  Of  the  contagion  of  such  a  disease  men  should 
be  more  afraid  than  of  the  small  pox,  the  yellow  fever,  or  the 
plague.    When  human  beings  give  themselves  up  to  the  do- 
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minioD  of  party  spirit,  it  U  not  for  them  to  foresee  what  may 
result  from  their  folly.  If  we  impartially  consult  the  records 
of  past  ages  we  shall  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bloodshed 
which  has  disgraced  mankind^  was  the  fruit  of  parqr  spirit 
It  has  alaio  not  only  irs  thousands  but  its  millions  of  our  ncs» 

The  history  of  our 'English  ancestors  desenres  our  attentioa. 
It  aflbrds  aiatter  for  ,our  instruction  and  admonition.  Depkn- 
ble  civil  wars  have  been  experienced  in  England  as  the  frnit 
of  party  s[nrit  and  ambition  for  office.  We  shall  not  pretend 
to  enumerate  all  the  wars  of  this  kind  which  are  mentioned  ia 
the  history  of  that  xountry.  But  we  may  mentioa  the  fiitil 
qtiarcel  between  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  for  tba 
ehief  magistracy  or  crown  of  England.  History  informs  « 
that  this  contest  "  lasted  thirty  years ;  was  signahMd  by  twebe 
sangiiinary  pitched  battles,  and  marked  by  unrelenting  barbs* 
rity.  During  the  contest  more  than  100,000  of  the  bravest 
men  of  the  natioo,  including  eighty  princes  of  the  bhiod,  Ml 
on  the  field,  or  were  executed  on  the  gaUows."* 

How  dreadful  must  have  been  the  state  of  socie^  in  Eog^ 
land  during  that  period*  Each  of  the  claimants  for  the  throoa 
bad  hb  adherents,  by  which  means  the  nation  became  divided 
into  parties,  and  the  parties  became  enemies  to  each  other. 
People  of  die  same  town,  same  parish,  same  church,  and  often 
perhaps  of  the  same  family,  were  mortal  enemies,  seeking  each 
other's  destruction.  All  this  in  a  quarrel  of  two  princes  for  a 
throne,  while  probably  neither  of  them  was  worthy  of  the  office 
«-*and  when,  too,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  to 
the  soldiers  of  either  party  which  of  the  princes  should  wear 
the  crown.  Shall  men  always  be  so  deluded  as  to  think  it 
their  duty  to  engage  in  such  quarrels,  hazard  their  lives,  mur- 
der one  another,  and  expose  a  whole  nation  to  misery  and 
ruin,  to  decide  which  of  two  claimants  or  candidates  for  office 
shall  succeed  ?  The  Lexington  combat  is  but  a  miniature 
picture  of  the  madness  of  the  Britons  in  the  quarrel  of  their 
princes  for  the  throne  ;  yet  this  spirit,  if  not  seasonably  check- 
ed, may  produce  in  our  country  far  greater  calamities  than  it 
did  in  England.  But  how  dreadful  the  thought  if  we  could 
know  it  beforehand,  that  a  hindred  thousand  of  our  country- 
men are  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  political  ambition  by 
the  maddeninc^  influence  of  party  passions,  to  decide  whether 
Adams  or  Jackson  shall  be  our  next  president !  Is  it  possible 
that  the  people  of  our  country  should  become  thus  deluded  by 
their  prejudices  and  passions  ?    From  what  has  already  oc- 

*  Worcester's  Elements  of  History. 
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curred  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  so  awful  a  delusion  is  pop' 
sible  if  not  probable. 

Solomon  observes,  ^'  The  beginning  g(  strife  is  as  when  one 
letteth  out  water ;  therefore  leave  off  contention  before  it  h% 
meddled  with.''  When  a  lake  is  placed  in  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, enclosed  by  a  bank  of  gravel  or  sand,  if  a  amall  breach 
be  made  in  the  bank  so  as  to  allow  tjie  water  to  flow,  the  run- 
ning of  the  water  will  make  the  breach  both  wider  and  deeper, 
and  no  man  can  foresee  the  amount  of  mischief  which  maj 
ensue.  So  when  the  bonds  of  peace,  and  the  laws  of  Justice 
and  civilization  are  broken  by  the  beginning  of  strife  and 
works  of  malevolence,  the  torrent  of  passion  may  soon  enlarge 
the  breach,  so  as  to  fill  a  town,  a  state,  a  country  with  con- 
sternation, dismay,  and  horror.  Therefore  we  should  ''  leave 
off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with  ;  "  that  is,  we  should 
resolve  beforehand  that  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  works 
of  strife  and  violence. 

Happy  our  country  might  be  were  we  in  deed,  ad  well  as  in 
name  a  Christian  people,  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
governed  by  Christian  principles*  Then  etch  would  seek  the 
good  of  all,  and  do  unto  others  as  he  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  him.  Even  then  there  might  be  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
in  regard  to  men  in  office  and  candidates  for  office,  and  oo 
many  other  subjects.  But  such  a  state  of  society  would  ef- 
fectually secure  us  from  die  works  of  malignity,  and  war.  We 
should  hear  no  more  of  battles  in  our  country  fought  with  /guns 
and  bayonets,  nor  with  '^  stones  and  brickbats."  But  if  we 
go  on  indulging  party  passions,  and  cultivating  the  science  of 
manslaughter,  as  a  means  of  safety,  what  are  we  to  expect  but 
that  the  swords  we  are  continual^  whetting  will  hereafter  be 
employed  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  To  prevent 
such  a  deplorable  catastrophe,  the  principles  of  peace  should 
be  disseminated  and  embraced  throughout  the  land.  This 
would  afford  more  security  to  our  lives  and  our  privileges,  than 
the  possession  of  all  the  artillery  and  military  apparatus  of  the 
whole  world. 


BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Besides  the  quarterly  periodical,  called  the  Herald  of  Peace, 
and  the  Tracts  published  by  the  London  Peace  Society,  we  have 
received  several  valuable  works  fron  that  country,  which  evince 
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not  only  zeal,  but  ability.  The  Letter  to  the  King  by  Captain 
Tbrusb  on  resigDiogr  his  coinmissioD  in  the  Royal  Na?y,  hai  been 

Soblisbed  aod  cii-culated  in  lliiscounlry.  Since  the  Letter  to  ibe 
ling,  Capl.  Thrush  has  published  a  more  liill  ciamiQalion  of 
the  "  Causes  ard  Efils  of  War,"  in  Three  Paris,  coulaining  fif- 
teen letters  "  addreMed  lo  a  friend,"  who  appeare  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  eatablUhed  church.  Considering  the  profession  in 
which  the  Captain  had  been  for  many  years  engaged,  his  letlen 
are  truly  remarkable  ;  they  do  honor  both  to  Ms  head  and  heart. 
They  evince  good  talentB,  a  candid  mint),  and  a  clear  ander^tund- 
ing  of  Ilia  subject.  We  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  thai  for  the 
last  (ilieen  centuries,  very  few  of  the  mtoi«lers  of  tlie  goBpel  h»»e 
done  so  much  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  nar  with  the  chris- 
tian religion,  as  has  been  done  by  this  na\al  officer,  who  had 
probably  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  board  ships  of  war. 

We  have  also  received  a  little  volume,  entitled  the  Pacificator, 
by  Geoi^e  Wood.  This  is  a  Collection  of  Ebsayi  which  tirst  ap- 
peared in  the  Bnlh  and  Chellenham  Gazette.  The  essays  were 
well  adapted  to  excite  attention  to  the  evils  of  war ;  and  thej 
are  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  Balb 
Auxiliary  Society.  That  the  work  has  been  well  received  in 
England  may  appear  probable  from  the  fact,  that  the  copy  we 
have  received  is  of  the  third  edition. 

A  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  another  work  has  been  received 
from  London,  entitled  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War 
with  the  Principles  of  Christianity,  and  an  Examination  of  the 
Philosophical  Reasoning  by  which  it  is  defended:  with  Ohserva- 
tions  on  some  of  the  Causes  of  War,  and  on  siimc  of  it.s  Fffects.'' 
This  book  contains  abont  230  pages,  written  with  soch  candor 
and  ability,  that  we  cannot  bnt  regret  that  the  autbor  withheld 
his  name.  When  we  read  a  work  of  such  merit,  we  love  to  know 
the  name  of  the  autbor,  although  we  may  not  expect  to  see  him 
till  we  shall  meet  in  a  better  world.  That  our  readers  may  share 
with  us  a  little  in  the  pleattte  which  this  book  is  adapted  to  af- 
ford, we  shall  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  the  author's  reasoning. 
As  one  argument  to  prove  that  war  is  inconsistent  with  Cfaristiai^ 
Ity,  he  brings  to  view  the  predictions  of  Isatab  respecting  the  ab- 
olition of  war  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  religion.  After  some  preliminary  statements  and  te- 
marks,  he  reasons  as  follows  : — 

"Whatever  the  principles  of  Christianity  will  require  hereaf- 
ter, they  require  now.  Christflnity  with  ilspreitnl  prineipta  and 
obligations,  is  to  produce  universal  peace.  It  becomes  therefore 
an  absurdity,  a  simple  contradiction,  to  maintain  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  allow  of  war,  when  they,  and  they  only,  are 
to  eradicate  it.  If  we  have  no  other  guaranty  of  Peace  than  the 
existence  of  our  religion,  and  no  other  hope  of  peace  than  in  lb 
diShsion,  bow  can  that  religion  sanction  warf    Th«  coDClnidfM 
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that  it  does  not  sanction  it,  appears  strictly  logical ;  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  a  demonstration  from  Euclid  can  be  clearer,  and!  think 
that  if  we  possessed  no  other  evidence  of  the  unlawfolness  of 
war,  there  is  contained  in  this,  a  proof  which  preja^ces  cannot 
deny,  and  which  sophistry  cannot  evade. 

*''  The  case  is  clear.  A  more  perfect  obedience  to  that  same 
gospel,  which  we  are  told  sanctions  slaughter,  will  be  the  meanSi 
and  the  only  means,  of  exterminating  slaughter  from  the  world, 
it  is  not  from  an  alteration  of  Christianity,  but  from  an  animiia- 
tion  of  Chiistians  to  its  nature,  that  we  are  to  hope.  It  it  be- 
cause we  violate  the  principles  of  our  religion— because  we  are 
not  what  they  require  us  to  be,  that  wan  are  continaed.  If  we 
will  not  be  peaceable,  let  us  then  at  least  be  honest,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  we  continue  to  slaughter  one  another,  not  be- 
cause Christianity  permits  it,  but  because  we  reject  her  laws.'' 

pp.  91,  92. 

This  reasoning  appears  to  qs  clear  and  conclusive ;  for  what  can 
be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  a  religion  which  now  justifies 
and  permits  war,  will  hereafter  banish  it  from  the  world  ?  We 
would  recommend  the  argument  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  For  it  must  be  a  sad  thing  if  wars  shall 
be  continued  in  the  world,  through  their  ignorance  of  the  reli- 
gion they  profess,  or  their  neglect  to  exhibit  Its  principles  in  a 
faithful  manner. 

The  Enquiry  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  and  near  the  cloae 
of  Part  Second,  the  writer  states  the  several  positioiis  wlii9h  h^ 
had  attempted  to  establish.    The  positions  are  the  following:— 

'^  I.  That  the  general  character  of  Christianity  is  wholly  In- 
congruous with  war,  and  that  its  general  duties  are  incompatible 
with  it. 

^  IL  That  some  of  the  express  precepts  and  declarations  of 
Jesus  Christ  virtuaUy  forbid  it 

«^  111.  That  bis  practice  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  lawfulness. 

*^  IV.  That  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  Apostles  corres- 
pond with  those  of  our  Lord. 

«^  V.  That  the  primitive  Christians  believed  that  Christ  had 
forbidden  war ;  and  that  some  of  them  suffered  death  in  affirm- 
ance of  this  belief. 

^^  VI.  That  God  has  declared  in  prophecy  that  it  is  his  will 
that  war  should  eventually  be  eradicated  from  the. earth, — and 
that  this  eradication  will  be  effected  by  Christianity,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  its  present  principles. 

<^  VII.  That  those  who  have  refused  to  engage  in  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  of  its  inconsistency  with  Christianity, 
have  found  that  Providence  has  protected  theuL"  pp.  176,  177. 

These  seven  positions  are,  in  our  opinion^  well  supported,  and  * 
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the  reuonio^  of  Dr.  Palej  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  hwfUbetf 
or  ezpediencj  of  war,  are  ably  examioed  and  refoted. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  work  is  on  the  ^  Effects  of  War,^  its 
calamitous  and  its  moral  effects.  We  shall  copy  sererai  pan- 
graphs:-— 

.  <*  In  the  more  obvious  effects  of  war,  there  is  a  saflBcIent  sob 
of  evil  and  wretchedness.  The  most  drendfal  of  these  is  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  The  frequency  with  which  this  dcs- 
truc^on  is  represented  to  our  minds,  has  almost  extinguished  cor 
perception  or  its  awfulness  and  horror.  In  the  interval  betweea 
Anno,!  141and  18 15,  our  country  has  been  at  war  with  France  alone, 
about  two  hundred  and  nxty  six  ytan.  If  to  this  we  add  our  vsis 
with  other  countries,  proMbly  we  shall  find  that  one  half  of  the 
last  six  or  seven  centuries^has  been  spent  by  tMs  coontry  in  war ! 
A  dreadful  picture  of  human  violence  !  There  is  no  means  of 
knowing  how  many  victims  have  been  sacrificed  during  this 
lapse  of  ages.  Those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  those  who 
have  perished  ^  in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  potrefactioo,' 
probably  amount  to  a  number  greater  than  the  number  of  men 
DOW  existing  in  France  and  England  together.  And  where  is  our 
equivalent  good?  *  The  wars  of  Europe,  for  these  two  hundred 
vears  last  past,  by  the  confession  of  all  parties,  have' really  ended 
VDL  the  advantage  of  none,  but  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  alL* 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of 
ffloucester;  and  Erasmus  has  said,  ^I  know  not  whether  asf 
war  ever  succeeded  so  fortunately  in  all  its  events,  but  that  the 
conqueror,  if  he  had  a  heart  to  feel  or  an  understanding  to  judge 
as  he  ought  to  do,  repented  that  he  ever  engaged  in  it  at  alL^  '^ 

pp.  185,  8. 

We  shall  now  extract  a  few  of  this  writer^s  observations  on  the 
degradation  to  which  soldiers  are  subjected  by  the  military  system. 

•^  The  economy  of  war  requires  of  every  soldier  an  implicit 
submission  to  his  superior ;  and  this  submission  is  required  of  ev- 
ery gradation  of  rank  to  that  above  it  This  system  may  be  neces* 
sary  to  hostile  operations,  but  I  think  it  is  unquestionably  adverse 

to  intellectual  and  moral  excellence^ ^Little  more  is  required 

of  the  soldier  than  that  he  be  obedient  and  brave*  His  obedi- 
ence is  that  of  an  animal  which  is  moved  by  a  goad  or  a  bit, 
without  judgment  of  his  own ;  and  his  bravery  that  of  a  mastiff 
which  fights  whatever  mastiff  others  put  before  him.^' 

^^  It  becomes  a  subject  yet  more  serious,  if  militarv  obedience 
'requires  the  relinquishment  of  our  moral  agency,  if  it  requires 
us  to  do  not  only  what  may  be  opposed  to  our  will,  but  what  is 
opposed  to  our  consciences.  And  it  does  require  this ;  a  soldier 
must  obey,  how  criminal  soever  the  command,  and  how  criminal 
soever  he  knows  it  to  be.  It  is  certain  that  of  those  who  com- 
pose armies,  many  commit  actions  which  they  believe  to  be 
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wicked,  and  which  they  would  not  commit  bat  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  military  life.  Although  a  soldier  determloately  be- 
lieves that  the  war  is  unjust, — although  he  is  convinced  that  his 
particular  part  of  the  service  is  atrociously  criminal,  still  he  must 
proceed,  he  must  prosecute  t^e  purposes  of  injustice  or  robbery 
— he  must  participate  in  the  guilt  and  be  himself  a  robber.'' 

It  is  presumed  this  writer  does  not  suppose  that  ^'  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  military  life''  supersede  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  or 
make  it  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  violate  his  conscience.  But  that 
such  is  his  miserable  situation,  that  he  feels  in  a  manner  compel- 
led to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  unjust  The  writer  further  ob- 
serves,— 

^^  To  what  a  situation  is  a  rational  antT  responsible  being  re- 
duced, who  commits  actions,  good  or  bad,  at  the  word  of  another, 
I  cari  conceive  no  greater  degradation.  It-  is  the  lowest,  the 
final  abjectness  of  the  moral  nature^ — Surely  the  dignity  of  rea- 
son and  the  light  of  revelation  and  our  responsibility  to  God, 
should  make  us  pause  before  we  become  the  voluntary  subjects  of 
this  monstrous  system. 

^^  No  one  questions  whether  military  power  be  arbitrary.  That 
which  governs  an  army,  says  Paley,  is  Despotism,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  despotic  power  we  call  slaves." — *^  I  do  not  question  the 
necessity  of  despotism  to  war.  It  is  because  I  know  that  it  is 
necpssary  that  1  thus  refer  to  it.  For  1  say^that  whatever  makes 
such  despotism  and  consequent  degradation  and  vice  necessary, 
must  itself  be  bad,  and  musf  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity."  p.  198—208. 

On  Privateering  we  shall  copy  a  few  remarks : — 

^^  There  is  one  mode  of  hostility  that  is  allowed  and  encourag- 
ed by  war,  which  appears  to  be  distinguished  by  peculiar  atroci- 
ty. 1  mean  Privateering.  If  war  could  be  shown  to  be  necessar 
ry  or  right,  I  think  this,  at  least,  were  indefensible.  It  were 
surely  enough  that  army  slaughtered  army,  and  that  fleet  destroy- 
ed fleet,  without  arming  individual  avarice  for  private  plunder-* 
and  legalizing  robbery  because  it  is  not  of  our  countrymen.—- 
There  is  yet  a  more  dreadful  consideration,  the  privateer  is  not 
only  a  robber,  but  a  murderer.  If  he  cannot  otherwise  plunder 
his  victim,  human  life  is  no  obstacle  to  his  rapine.  Robbery  is 
his  object,  and  his  object  he  will  attain.  Nor  has  he  the  ordi- 
nary excuses  of  slaughter  in  his  defence.  His  government  does 
not  require  it  of  him.  ^  He  makes  no  pretext  of  patriotism,  but 
robs  and  murders  of  his  own  choice,  and  simply  for  gain.  The 
soldier  makes  a  bad  apology  when  he  pleads  the  command  of  his 
superior ;  but  the  privateer  has  no  command  to  plead ;  and  with 
no  object  but  plunder,  he  deliberately  seeks  a  set  of  mflians  who 
are  unprincipled  enough  for  robbery,  and  ferocious  enough  for 
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nmrder,  aad  sallies  with  them  upon  the  ocean,  like  tlgen  apoo 
the  desert,  and  like  tigers  promritng  for  prey*  To  talk  of  Cbihh 
tianitj  as  permiting  these  monstrous  proceedii^  impUea  depkff- 
able  fttoltj,  or  more  deplorable  proianeness. 

**  The  endea?or  which  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Unitsd 
States  of  America  to  iodnce  the  principal  naval  powers  of  Corope 
to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  privateering  and  all  maritime  wir 
on  private  propeity«  is  an  endeavor,  in  which  the  man  of  homaa- 
ity  and  the  Christian  may  rejoice.  Thus  it  is  that  upon  one  sob- 
ject  after  another,  the  cause  of  peace  Is  galnli^  groand.^' 

*  p.  SIS— tl&! 

On  prayer  Ibr  success  in  War,  the  Enqoirer  aaya,-* 

*^  It  is  the  custom  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  to  oler 
public  prayers  for  the  success  of  our  arms;  and  our  enemiei 
pray  also  for  the  auocess  of  theirs.  I  wfH  acknowledge  that  tbk 
TCactlce  appears  to  me  to  be  eminently  shocking  and  profroe. 
The  idea  of  two  communities  of  Christiana,  aeparated  perimps  bj 
a  creek,  at  the  same  moment  begging  their  common  Father  lo 
amlat  them  In  reciprocal  destruction,  is  an  idea  of  horror  to  which 
I  know  no  paralleL  Lord  osttil  ut  to  tUmghUr  mtr  enemies.  TidM 
Is  our  petition.  Fkther,  foj^ve  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do.  llils  is  the  petition  of  Christ— Taking  into  account  the  t^ 
rod^  of  the  request,  the  solemnity  of  its  circumstances,  the 
falsehood  of  Its  representation,  the  fact  that  both  parties  are 
Christiana,  and  that  their  importunities  are  simultaneous  to  their 
common  Lord,  I  do  not  think  the  world  exhibits  another  ejnmple 
of  such  irreverent  and  shocking  iniquity.^'  p.  220,221. 

It  is  believed  that  no  IntelligeDt  advocate  for  war,  can  impar- 
tially and  thoroughly  examine  the  work  before  us,  without  per- 
ceiving that  his  military  principles  are  at  variance  with  the 
g^pel,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  An  extensive  circula- 
tion of  such  books  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  a  continual  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  advocates  for  peace,  till  war  shall  be 
abolished  by  public  opinion. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  LETTERS  OF  LILLIAN  CHING. 

From  conversations,  inquiries,  and  letters  received,  the  Editor 
is  convinced  that  misconceptions  have  arisen  relating  to  the  Let- 
ters OF  LiLLUN  Ching,  pubHshod  in  the  last  Number.  He  is 
therefore  induced  to  publish  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
received  from  a  respected  correspondent,  and  the  answer  to  the 
inquiry.  As  the  consent  of  the  correspondent  to  publishing  the 
extract  has  not  been  requested,  his  name  and  the  place  of  his 
abode  are  not  given. 
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u_^  9th  mo.  14th,  1827. 
«  Dear  Sir, 

^'  1  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  receipt  of  jour  last,  ac- 
eompanied  by  No.  49  of  the  Friend  of  Peace.  It  is  truly  a  grat- 
ifying Number.  The  Letters  of  Lillian  Ching  were  read  before 
the  Society  and  afforded  universal  satisfaction  and  lively  pleasure. 
Some  of  the  friends  seem  to  labor  under  an  impression  that  they 
are  fictitious.  One  of  them  from  the  circumstance  of  beii^  dated 
from  different  Mounts,  coj^responding  with  the  progress  the  wri- 
ter seemed  to  make  In  prosecuting  his  investigation  of  the  claims 
of  real  Christianity.  Be  so  goc^d  as  to  relieve  their  minds  on 
this  subject  in  your  next  communication  to  me. 

% 

BrighUm^  Sept.  18,  1827. 
Dear  Sir 

Yoiirs  of  the  14th  was  received  to-day.  I  am  glad  that  the 
^^  Letters  of  Lillian  Ching^'  were  satisfactory.  They  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  Nathan's  parable,  and  were  written  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  prophet  doubtless  hoped  that  David  would  not 
understand  that  what  be  related  was  a  parable,  till  he  had  given 
judgment  on  the  case  that  was  stated.  What  was  said  in  the  ifi- 
troductory  note  was  true.  The  plan  of  that  Series  of  Letters 
came  to  me  in  a  sudden  and  remaiicable  manner,  and  made  oil 
my  mind  a  very  powerful  impression,  by  which  1  was  induced  to 
write  them  without  delay,  aud  in  preference  to  every  thing  else* 
If  this  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  saying,  that  the  Letters 
*^  came  unexpectedly  into  my  possession,"  I  may  add,  that  while 
writing  them,  the  ideas  flowed  into  my  mind  with  a  rapidity  to 
which  1  had  not  been  accustomed,  and  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count When  our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples — *^  Our  friend  Las- 
erus  sleepeth ;  but  1  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep,"  he 
doubtless  supposed  that  they  would  at  first  misunderstand  him,  as 
they  in  fact  did.  It  was  not  his  intention,  however,  to  keep  them 
lonsr  in  the  dark  as  to  his  meaning.  As  I  have  had  evidence  that 
misapprehensions  have  arisen  respecting  the  Letters  of  L.  C,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  set  the  matter  right  in  the  next  Number. 

Your's  affectionately, 

NOAH  WORCESTER. 


FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  WINDHAM  COUNTT  PEACE  SOCIETF. 

The  Directors  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Windham  County,  on 
this  first  anniversary  of  the  Institution,  respectfully  oiler  to  the 
Society  the  following  Report  of  what  has  been  done  under  thetr 
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auspices ;  together  ivith  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  great 
cause  they  have  espoused. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  first  meeting,  ^  to  prepare 
and  publish  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  a 
statement  of  the  views  and  principles,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  Society  to  disseminate,'^  have  performed  that  duty,  and  have 
caused  to  be  printed  500  copies  of  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  24  pa* 
ges.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  nine  of  these  have  been  gratu- 
itously distributed,  chiefly  within  this  State. 

The  Address  delivered  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  Pomfret, 
February  14th,  by  Samuel  Perkins,  Esq.  was  published  by  sob- 
scription  in  an  edition  of  500  copies,  of  which  only  167  remain 
on  hand.  Besides  these,  several  hundred  of  the  publications  of 
other  Peace  Societies  in  this  country  and  England  have  been  ob- 
taicAd  for  the  use  of  this  association.  Ten  dollars  worth  of  these 
we  have  paid  for,  the  residue  have  been  given  us. — ^We  are  es- 
pecially indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  Peace 
Societies ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  of  Brighton,  the  first  mover 
in  this  great  cause  ;  also  to  the  venerable  Moses  Brown  and  Will- 
iam Almy  of  Providence  for  sundry  tracts ;  to  William  Jenkins  of 
the  same  place  for  12  copies  of  the  '^Essays  of  Philauthropos,'' 
and  to  Dr.  Rowland  Greene  of  Plainfield  for  three  bound  volumes 
of  the  Friend  of  Peace.     The  four  last  named  gentlemen  are  re- 

Sectable  members  of  the  pacific  Society  of  Friends.  So  many  of 
ese  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  given  away  or  loaned  by 
the  Directors,  as  they  have  had  favorable  opportunities  thus  to 
dispose  of  them. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  difiusing  information  respecting 
the  object  of  this  association,  there  have  also  been  published  in 
the  WinJham  County  Advertiser,  a  variety  of  articles,  original 
and  selected,  tending  to  expose  the  wickedness  ant!  the  impolicy 
of  war.  Moreover  letters  have  Ueen  written  to  many  individuals 
in  different  parts  of  Connecticut,  soliciiing  their  attention  to  the 
cause  of  Peace,  to  most  of  which  letters,  very  gracious  answers 
have  been  returned. 

Thus,  by  methods  deemed  most  expedient,  the  Directors  have 
laboured  the  past  year  to  promote  the  object  of  this  Society.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  efforts  have  produceJ  some  im- 
pression favorable  to  the  sacred  and  interesting  dedgn  of  promot- 
ing "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  We  are  happy  to  say, 
that  we  have  become  acquainted  during  the  past  year  with  not  a 
few  enlightened  men  in  divers  places,  who  have  embraced  the 
pacific  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  are  ready  to  cooperate  in 
their  dissemination.  We  would  mention  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
the  effort  that  is  making  in  Tolland  County  to  form  an  association 
similar  to  our  own.  In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis,  of 
Willington,  we  are  informed  that  the  plan  of  a  Peace  Society  is 
to  be  laid  before  the  Consociation  of  that  County,  at  their  next 
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session  ;  and  tbat  he  has  reason  to  expect  they  will  readily  adopt 
it. — Other  gentlemen  have  written  us  to  express  their  entire 
approbation  of  the  project  to  abolish  the  custom  of  War.  In 
short,  we  are  confident,  from  our  experience  the  past  year,  that 
yery  many  minds  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our  communityi 
who  will  be  ready  to  embrace  most  cordially  the  cause  of  Peace^ 
whenever  the  claims  of  that  cause  upon  every  Christian,  every 
Philanthropist,  every  Patriot  shall  he  plainly  set  before  them. 

Who  then  will  venture  to  say  that  our  exertions  to  correct 
public  opinion  may  not  be  crowned  by  the  most  important  results. 
Though  the  sphere  in  which  we  act  may  be  comparatively  limit- 
ed, we  must  not  refuse  to  do  our  duty  therein.  Though  we  may 
have  but  one  talent,  we  must  not  bury  it,  but  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Let  us  then  see  to  it,  that  every  mind  within  our 
reach  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  pacific  precepts  and  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  and  leave  the  event  with  that  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent Being,  the  God^  of  Peace,  who  presides  over  all,  and  who 
delights  to  bless  the  creatures  he  has  made. 

[Want  of  room  has  obliged  us  to  omit  much  of  this  interest- 
ing Report.] 


BUOOESTIONS   OF  BISHOP  HEBER  FOR  PREYBNTINO  INSURREOTlONa 

IN  INDIA. 

In  the  Christian  Observer,  for  May  1827,  are  found  some  let- 
ters written  by  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  on  the  natives  of  India» 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  correct  some  gross  mistakes  in  re 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  in  which  he  also 
suggests  means  to  prevent  their  rising  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  that  country. 

<'  I. had  heard,"  he  saysi  "  all  my  life,  of  the  gentle  and  timid  HindooSi 
patient  under  injuries,  servile  to  their  superiors,  &lc.  Now  this  is  doobtless 
to  a  certain  extent  true  of  the  Bcngalese,  viho  hite  never  reckoned  among 
the  nations  of  Hindostan  by  those  who  speak  the  language  of  the  country. 
On  entering  Hindostan,  properly  so  called,  I  was  struck  and  surprised  to 
find  a  people  equal  in  stature  and  strength  to  the  average  of  European  na* 
tions — exhibiting  in  their  appearance,  conversation,  and  habits  oi  life,  a 
grave,  a  proud,  and  decidedly  a  martial  character,  accustomed  universally 
to  the  use  of  arms  and  athletic  exercises  from  their  cradles,  and  preferring 
yery  greatly,  military  service  to  any  other  means  of  livelihood. 

**  But  to  say  that  the  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans  are  deficient  la  any  essen- 
tial feature  of  a  civilized  people,  is  an  assertion  which  I  can  scarcely  sup* 
{k>se  to  be  made  by  any  who  have  lived  with  them.  Their  manners  are  at 
least  as  pleasing  and  courteous  as  those  in  the  corresponding  stations  of  life 
among  ourselves  ;  their  houses  are  larger,  and,  according  to  their  wants  and 
climate,  to  the  full  as  convenient  as  ours.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  in  the  me- 
chanic ails,  they  are  inferior  to  the  general  run  of  European  nations. — They 
are  so  inqubitive,  and  have  such  opportunities  of  informatloni  that  it  b  ap. 
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piMBt  how  litde  feose  there  b  in  the  doctrine,  that  we  mint  Iceep  Hwb  hi 
^oraoce  if  we  would  cootinoe  to  govern  them.  They  know  eooupk  almdf 
to  do  01  e  great  deal  of  mischiefi  if  they  ihould  find  it  their  interest  to  make 
the  triaI^-*Aod  the  qaestion  it,  whether  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  veil 
at  dotyi  to  soperintend  and  {Hfomote  their  edacation,  while  H  is  yet  in  ear 
powaTi  and  supply  them  with  such  knowledge  as  will  lie  at  once  mmI  ham* 
{•M  to  onnelves  and  most  nseful  to  them. 
**  In  this  work  the  most  important  part  is  to  give  them  a  better  religikia.*' 

Thli  discerning  and  amiable  Bishop,  who  liad  been  a  penoi- 
al  observer  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  was  eyidentlj  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  folly  to  rely  on  the  ignorance  of  tliat  people 
as  uny  security  against  their  revolt ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  wiie 
measare  to  superintend  their  edacation,  and  imbae  their  mindi 
with  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  the 
tm^  principles  and  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the  g^ospel  dionM  he 
•easoQjibly  and  generally  imbibed  by  the  Hindoos,  they  would  be 
irnqoMflonably  rendered  a  more  bappy  and  peaceable  peopleisad 
less  dangerous  to  the  government  of  India. 

But,  alas !  what  is  the  situation  of  the  Britons  in  regard  to  re- 
.  commending  to  the  Hindoos  that  religion  which  J>reatbes  nothii^ 
but  peace  and  love  !  Perhaps  millions  of  the  people  of  India 
have  already  been  sacrificed  to  the  avarice,  ambiUon,  and  re- 
venge of  men,  who  professed  this  very  religion.  If  the  Hindoos 
are  to  infer  the  character  of  the  Messiah  and  his  religion  from 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Britons,  in  conquering  their  coun- 
try, they  would  naturally  suppose  that  Christ  was  a  militaiy 
chieffaiin  like  Mahomet,  his  followers  robbers  and  murderers, 
and  his  religion  peculiarly  adapted  to  render  men  warlike  and 
ferocious.  If  then  the  people  of  Britain,  for  their  own  advantage, 
wish  to  imbue  the  Hindoos  with  the  Christian  principles  of  peace, 
they  should,  in  the  first  place,  confess  their  sins  to  God  and  to 
the  natives  of  India,  freely  acknowledging  that  their  conquest 
of  the  country,  their  innumerable  military  robberies  and  murders, 
were  all  in  violation  of  the  precepts  of  their  own  religion  ;  then, 
laying  aside  their  haughty,  martial,  and  vindictive  spirit  and  at- 
titude, set  an  example  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  way 
they  might  hope  for  access  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  na- 
tives, and  to  make  an  impression  which  ffould  tend  to  perpetu- 
ate their  government  in  India,  and  render  it  a  real  blessing  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  policy,  recommended 
by  Bishop  Heber,  is  wise  and  benevolent,  if  his  meaning  was  to 
give  to  the  Hindoos  the  Christian  religion,  unassociated  with  the 
barbarous  military  principles,  which  have  long  been  popular  in 
Britain  and  other  countries  denominated  Christian,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  policy  which  can  save  the  British  government  in 
India  from  subversion  and  ruin. 
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With  equal  propriety  the  same  policj  may  he  recommeodecl 
in  our  country,  in  relation  to  oar  two  millions  of  colored  peo- 
ple. Our  policy  has  hitherto  heen  like  that  of  the  Britons  to- 
wards the  Hindoos,  to  keep  the  slaves  in  ignorance  to  prevent 
insurrections.  But  this  is  sowing  the  wind,  and  a  whirlwind  is 
the  natural  harvest  from  such  seed.  Sach  a  policy,  ft  ia  firmly 
believed,  cannot  be  much  longer  pursued  with  impanlty, 
either  by  the  Britons  in  India,  or  by  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States.  In  its  nature,  it  ia^positive  injustice  ;  and  injus- 
tice naturally  tends  to  ruin.  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppress- 
ed, and  his  Providence  will  punish  the  oppressors.  «^  That 
which  a  man  soweth  shall  he  also  reap ;"  and  this  has  been 
the  fate  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  The  impressive  laa 
guage  of  Jefferson,  *^  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect 
that  God  is  just,"  may  well  be  adopted  by  every  Englishman  in 
India,  or  in  Ireland, — and  by  every  white  man  in  the  United 
States.  The  military  preparations  and  apparatus,  so  much  re- 
lied on  by  Britons  and  Americans,  may,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
be  converted  Jnto  besoms  of  destruction,  to  sweep  from  the  earth, 
those  who  rely  on  such  means  of  defence,  while  they  hold  their 
brethren  in  fetters  of  servitude. 


JAITE  TAYLOR  ON  NBLSON'S  VICTORY. 

Cokheder,  JUc  20,  IMk 

«<  But  now  for  your  grave  and  appropriate  question,  namely,  *  What  do 
yon  think  of  this  famous  victory  V  To  which,  alter  due  consideration,  I  re- 
ply,  Why,  pray  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  for  I  make  little  donbt  that  we 
nave  thougnt  much  alike  on  the  subject.  Should  you  however  question  thisy 
and  suppose  that  my  humbler  ideas  have  not  reached  to  the  same  heig^  as 
yours,  I  will  convince  vou  of  the  contrary  by  endeavoring  to  rtcid  some  ci 
the  reflections  inspired  by  *  this  famous  victory.*  And  at  first  I  thooght  It 
was  a  very  *  famous  victory  ;*  did  not  you  ?  And,  oesides  this  fnd  nuMli 
more,  I  thought  a  great  many  things  that  the  newspapers  had  obUgini^y 
thought  ready  for  me.  Well,  but  to  speak  in  a  graver  strain,  and  If  yoa  are 
disposed  to  hear  what  I  have  really  thought  about  oar  late  glorious  vletatyy 
why  read  on. 

**  Now,  impressed  witB  the  idea  that  my  private  opinion  conld  in  no  wi^ 
effect  the  public  weal,  I  have  allowed  myself  to  form  one  without  restraint, 
well  knowing  that!  might  vainly  endeavor  to  pluck  one  leaf  from  the  hero's 
laurel,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  which  I  assure  you  I  am  not.  For 
every  one  who  perforiils  his  part  with  zeal  and  success,  claims  respect ;  and 
who  can  deny  that  Nelson  nas  nobly  performed  his  ?  But  tell  me,  is  the 
character  of  the  warrior  In  itself  to  be  admired,  or  rather  can  it  be  loved  ? 
From  what  motives  does  a  man  first  devote  himself  to  the  trade  of  war?  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  more  often  from  a  desire  of  glory  than  from  patriotism  ? 
And  now,  though  I  have  often  endeavored  to  discover  what  there  is,  either 
amiable  or  generous.  In  the  love  of  glory,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  dl|- 
cem  it.  I  cannot  tell  how  or  why  it  b  a  less  selfish  principle  than  the  love 
of  riches.    Is  he  not  in  reality  the  truest  patriot  who  fills  op  Us  station  ki 
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private  life  well — be  who  love^and  |>ron]oIe9  pescp,  botb  putflic  aai  prinle; 
nho,  knoiving  Ibdl  bii  nounlry'^  protperity  depeuil!  more  on  It^  drtai  thu 
Its  armi,  resolves  Ihnl  bli  indiridiial  endBiivors  shull  not  lie  wanting  lo  po- 
mole  tbit  dedirable  end  ;  and  U  not  he  ihc  grente^t  b«ro  who  is  able  lodM- 
tiite  public  bonora  lor  the  ^akr  of  privnle  usefulness  ;  he  vvlio  has  learned 
to  subline  his  own  Inclinnllons,  la  deny  hiintdf  every  gratification  incoanit- 
tot  nitb  virtue  nnd  p'oly,  who  hna  conquered  hi;  passions  sod  subdned  bii 
own  epiril  ;  Surely  he  is  '  grenler  Ihun  be  Ibal  lakelh  8  cllj^,'  or  a  Wfuodron. 
Iflho  great  men  of  llip  enrlh  did  but  ad  on  these  principles,  our  beruei 
would  be  sadly  at  a  loss  for  want  of  employment.  I  fear  tbey  would  be 
obllRPd  to  tarn  lo  making  nlntie^bkres  and  pruning-books. 
" Now,  perhapf,  you  vrill caUnie  nn tin^rnleful  trenlure,  but  really  I  IbielL 
am  not  so  ;  tbou^b  certsinl^  I  have  not  joined  wilbout  soine  sccrel  mis^iir- 
IDgi  in  the  unqualified  plaudit)  that  huve  sounded  from  all  quarters.  Il  « 
many  brave  men  muil  be  saerlfloed,  1  beartily  rejoice  lliat  the  dear.boufbt 
victory  is  oiira  ;  but  how  ii  it  possible, -white  we  regard  them  not  merely  u 
uachiaes  of  war,  bul  as  iaimonal  beings,  lo  rejoice  without  sonow  and 
dhtaay  in  Ibe  result  uf  Ibe  reocontn:  I" — Xtmoiri  and  Stmairu  »/  Uit  IM 
Ant  i^taloTt  vol.  ii-  p-  142, 
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The  late  cueeution  of  Jesse  Strong  for  en  atrocious  murder,  bai  oeci- 
■ionod  many  newsp'Bper  remnrks.  It  is  supposed  Ihnl  more  tban  30,<:MIO 
people  were  assembled  on  the  oecaslon,  of  ivhom  a  great  number  were  fe- 
mnles  !  It  has  alto  been  reported,  Ihnt  niniiv  crimes  wera  com  milled  by  soait 
of  the  apeelators;  Bndthnt  in  Ibe  enur^e  o^a  few  days,  one  of  the  wilnesiei 
COmmilled  the  same  crime    for  which  be  iiad   seen  Strang  eieculcd,  and  If 

IVe  have  alsii  obaervcd  with  ]ilpu?»re,  Ihal  people  are  becoming  mora  and 
more  convinced,  that  public  cicculiiins  are  of  pernicious  lendcncT.  In  ibis 
we  sincerely  rejoice,  because  we  have  lone;  been  of  the  opinlDDJ  lliat  ncli 
■ceneatend  to  harden  the  beerlsof  men,  anil  Ihet,  instead  of  being  roeani  of 
reformation  or  prevention,  Ihey  are,  in  fact,  means  of  multiplying  crimes. 
If  the  malefactor,  at  the  gatlows,  displays  a  remarkable  share  of  hardihood 
andbrtvery,  glorying  in  bis  feats  of  mischief,  and  despising  the  lerron  of 
death,  others  of  similar  dispositions  are  emboldened  to  pursue  their  career 
of  crime,  hoping  that,  in  case  of  detection,  they  also  shall  itle  heroes.  Ob 
(be  other  hand,  ifthe  criminal  appears  truly  penitent  nnd  humble,  be  nata- 
nllv  interests  the  feelings  of  the  sjiectators  in  his  favor,  end  a^ninal  the  liw* 
which  will  not  siitfer  even  the  penitent  oCTcnder  to  live.  Besides,  ss  it  is 
very  common  for  malefactors  to  be  reported  as  having  evinced  unfeigned 
repentance,  cordlnl  submission,  nnd  cheering  hopes  at  Ihegnllows,  many  may 
be  encouraged  to  go  on  in  sin  Ijy  Ihe  belief  Hint,  should  Ihey  ullioiBicly  be 
brought  to  Ihe  halter,  tbey  will  be  quile  Bi  likely  lo  repent  and  be  saved,  as 
those  who  are  more  apparently  holiest  ;— that  the  Eallowi  will  very  proba- 
bly be  to  them  as  the  enle  to  henvcn,  and  that  they  shall  leave  l)chin>!  diera, 
for  the  consolation  of  their  friendi,  the  honorable  fame  of  bavins  "  ''i^i'  i"  Ii"* 

We  shall  not  deny  that  there  have  been  such  occurrences  as  genuine  con- 
■versions  of  malefntlors  under  sentence  of  death  ;  but  aucb  supposed  con- 
Tcrsloni  are,  in  general,  of  a  very  questionable  character  ;  and  Ihe  manner 
lo  which  they  are  too  commonly  spoken  of  and  blazoned  abroad,  tends,  as 
we  belteve,  lo  defeat  (he  object  proposed  b;  humau  punishments,  the  on' 
fentton  of  cfioiei. 
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What  must  be  the  feelings  of  -a  reflecting  Judge,  In  passing  sentence  of 
death  on  a  fellow  mortal,  reminding  him  that  pardoning  mercy  is  not  to  be 
eipected  on  earth,  and  exliorting  him  to  apply  to  that  God  who  will  not 
destroy  the  penUtnt^  however /i;Taat  may  have  been  his  crimes  !  Do  not  such 
representations  involve  a  contrast  between  human  government  and  divine 
government,  which  is  truly  striking,  and  reproachful  to  the  one  or  the  other? 
If  God  is  so  merciful  to  the  penitent  offender,  why  should  not  man  imitate  his 
example  ?  And  if  God,  in  mercy,  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  is  disposed  to  al« 
low  the  offender  a  space  for  repentance,  why  should  human  government 
arrogate  the  divine  prerogative,  and  hurry  the  transgressor  to  hb  final  reck- 
oning P 

In  ancient  times  it  was  deemed  just  and  honorable  to  kill  captives  taken 
in  war  ;  but  now  such  deeds  are  deemed  not  only  unjust,  but  barbarous  and 
horrid.  A  similar  change  in  public  sentiment  may  occur  in  regard  to  felons. 
When  taken,  they  are  properly  ccrpfiret,  and  they  are  tried  as  enemiet  to  the 
state.  Why  then  should  they  not  be  confined  as  captives,  instead  of  being 
killed.  It  is  believed  ihat  the  time  approaches,  when  killing  felons  will  be 
viewed  with  as  much  horror  as  is  now  generally  felt,  when  captives  taken 
in  war  are  wantonly  put  to  the  sword.  But  as  public  opinion  is  not  at  pre- 
sent thus  enlightened,  with  becoming  deference  we  would  propose  that,  so 
long  as  executions  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  the  following  change  should 
be  made  as  to  the  mode :  Let  the  hanging  of  a  criminal  be  performed  In 
private,  and  the  parade  of  public  executions  be  wholly  set  aside  :  Let  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  state,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  one  distinguished  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  be  the  only  per- 
sons to  attend  an  exeeotion.  This  would  render  the  sceue  truly  solemn  and 
affecting  ;  it  would  give  to  the  criminal  and  all  present,  an  opportunity  for 
serious  reflections,  and  would  probably  lead  to  favorable  results.  Should 
this  plan  be  established  by  law  throughout  the  country,  we  suspect  that  not 
more  than  one  execution  in  each  state  would  occur,  before  a  more  excellent 
way  than  killing  would  earnestly  be  sought  for  the  disposal  of  criminals  and 
the  prevention  of  crimes.  To  take  human  life,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  not  be  found  a  light  thing  ;  and  such  officers  as  have  been  named,  if 

food  men,  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  perform  the  task  a  second  time, 
'et  how  much  to  be  preferred  is  such  a  private,  solemn  scene,  to  a  public 
eiecution,  accompanied,  as  it  usually  is,  with  frolic,  dbsipation,  revelling,  and 
crime. 


REMEDY    FOR    DRUNKENNESS. 

It  seems  to  be  now,  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  inordinate  thirst  for 
intoxicating  liquors  is  a  real  disease  brought  on  by  indulgence  ;  and  that, 
like  other  diseases,  it  may  be  cured  by  medical  means.  That  medical  rem- 
edies have  been  discovered  which  have  proved  effectual  in  niimerocs  in- 
stances, has  been  attested  not  only  by  medical  men  and  ministers  of  the 
fospel,  but  by  many  individuals,  who  have  cxpiTiencod  their  salutary  effects, 
leretofore  it  was  deemed  dangerous  for  men,  who  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  intemperate  drinking,  to  discontinue  at  once  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its. It  was  supposed  that  safety  rcmiircd  that  the  habit  should  be  overcome 
by  gradually  abating  the  quantity  of  liquor  daily  taken.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  this  hypothesis  was  a  mistake.  After  taking  the  newly  discover- 
ed remedies,  the  patient  feels  a  loathing  of  the  liquor  for  which  he  formerly 
hankered  ;  he  soon  recovers  his  lost  appetite  for  food,  suffers  no  bad  effects 
from  a  total  abstinence  of  the  intoxicating  liquid,  but  finds  his  health  im- 
proving. 
This  is  an  auspicious  discovery,  which,  in  its  importance,  been  a  compar- 
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i»on  wilb  Dr.  Jenner>  lubiiiiule  for  Ihe  small  poi.  It  should  be  Ihe  ain  of 
all  persons  of  influence  to  render  the  applicnlion  of  Iho  remedy  pojHilu  ud 
npulable.  Tfaii,  It  i«  hoped,  irould  induce  a  ei^oE  portion  of  [be  iiilempc- 
nte  10  make  the  Irinl.  villh  rtipecl  to  dninksrdi  vrLo  cannot  be  olbcrwiu 
induced  to  applj^the  remedf,  Wfay  sboald  not  lawi  be  enacted  for  IhU  jwr- 
gM»e,  and  thus  prevent  luicide  1  tVe  have  laws  to  prevent  dealruclion  by  tbg 
imali  poj.  An  infected  person  mnit  be  rtoloved  (o  a  retired  pince,  or  otber- 
wine  tliDt  oat  or  shut  up  from  tbe  suciely  of  perKins  who  would  be  ciponl 
to  take  the  contagion  ;  and  there  he  must  remain  till  he  ahall  die,  or  In 
nnred  oud  cleansed.  If  necessary,  medical  aid  must  be  provided  at  tbe  ei- 
lalogous  to  these  inii;hl  bo    enacted  to   prevrnl 

pie. 

Beaidn,  a  great  portion  of  the  pauperiim  in  our  coontry  resalls  from  li- 
lemperance.  Eaeh  town  is  obliged  to  Bupport  its  own  pauper*.  Why  ihci 
should  not  town  offici^rs  be  authoriEed  b7  law,  to  attempt  tho  cnra  of  tb*! 
diteue,  which  is  >  principal  Murce  of  paupeiiin)  f  Why  should  tbey  nal 
be  allowed  to  employ  s  pbyiician  to  adtnlniili^r  the  [a^dictne  to  every  drunk- 
ard who  refuses  or  negleWs  to  apply  for  it.  Town  officers  have  now  a  rii^ 
to  put  tlie  property  of  the  drunkard  under  ^suardiaiuhip,  to  prevent  its  beiai 
aquandared  by  dtssipatlon,  I*  it  not  equally  reasonable  that  thev  should 
havD  power  lb  put  bis  body  under  .guardianship,  for  the  cure  of  his  loath- 
some and  fatal  malady !  As  our  laws  provide  for  (ainng  care  of  the  iniaae, 
to  prevent  injury  lo,lhemselTFs  and  others  ;  on  the  leme  principle  they  should 

Cravids  for  lakiui;  seasonable  care  of  those  who  are  frequently  insane  by 
ard  drinkinf!,  and  those  who  are  forminK  habits  which  lend  to  selT-destnic- 
tion — to  the  ruiu  of  families,  and  (o  Ibc  annoyance  of  all  wrthlo  their  reach. 
Bui,  it  may  be  asked,  what  connexion  can  thli  topic  have  with  the  meia 
object  of  Iha  Friend  of  Peace  1  We  answer  :  The  war  fever  is  a  disease,  a 
&|Kcies  of  liilemperence  and  madnesi ;  end  the  two  diseases  mutually  lend  lo 
promote  each  other.  Not  only  do  trainings,  reviews,  and  actual  boaljlitiea 
tend  to  promote  drunkenness,  and  to  turn  sober  men  into  drunkards  ;  but 
drunkenness  lends  to  mnitiply  wars.  It  hciglitens  the  war  fever,  sod  eipo- 
<es  men  to  imprudsnl  and  rash  measures,  which  tend  to  produce  not  only 
private  <|UBrrets,  but  public  hoslililiss.  It  is  hoped  that  proper  remedies  will 
yet  be  B]>plied  to  each  species  of  inlemperance.  No  physical  remedy  has  yet 
been  discoveped  for  the  war  disease,  nor  is  it  likely  such  a  remedy  will  ever 
be  found.  .As  it  is  a  moral  disease,  it  must  be  cure'd  by  moral  means.  Chris- 
tian edoeation,  if  properly  understood  and  applied,  would  do  much  to  extir- 
pate both  of  the  disease!  we  have  mentioned,  from  fd)odes  of  rational  beiosa. 


FACTS  RELATING  TO  DUELLIKG  IN  DITFEBENT  C0DKTB1E5. 

The  following  facts  were  copied  from  tbe  I«iiilon  Obcerrer  lola  tbe 
New  England  Gala.y. 

EaoLAXD.  ■'  In  the  last  sixty  years  we  have  collected  a  list  of  one  hund- 
red sevenly-lwo  duels — in  three  duels,  neither  of  tbe  combatants  survived — 
ninelV'sii  [icrsons  were  wounded,  forty-eight  desperaleiy,  and  forly-eight 
slighriy-more  Ihnn  one  fifth  lost  their  lives— eighleen  Irials  look  place- 
six  of  the  nrmisned  ivere  acquit  led— seven  fftund  guilty  of  man  ■slaughter — 
three  of  mOfder — In  o  were  executed — eight  imprisoned." 

Speaking  ef  the  atile  of  things  in  England,  between  ITGO  and  1770, 
the  writer  says  :  "  Dusls  were  very  frequent  among  clei^men. — lo  1764, 
Rev,  Mr.  Hill  was  killed  in  i  duel  wilb  Cornet  Gardiner.— Rev.  BIr.  Bites 
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fought  two  duels  and  was  afterwards  craated  a  kniglit  by  the  king^ — ^Rev. 
Mr.  Allen  killed  Mr.  Delany  ia  a  duel,  without  iDCnrring  aoy  ecclesiastical 


ceasure." 


America.  "  We  remember^  about  thirty  yean  ago,  there  was  a  Duelling 
Society  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  each  geutleman  took  Mcedence  accor- 
ding to  the  number  he  had  killed  or  wounded  in  duels^ — The  President  and 
Deputy  had  killed .  many.  An  old  weather-beaten  Lieutenant  arrived  at 
Charleston — a  duel  was  fought  between  bim  and  the  President — ^the  Presi- 
dent was  mortally  wounded— -was  conscience  struck^nvoked  the  aid  of 
several  divines — and  calling  together  the  Society,  lectured  them  on  the 
alrocitv  of  their  conduct,  and  begged  as  a  dying  request  that  the  club  might 
be  broken  up." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  an  Anti-duelliog 
Society  was  formed  in  the  very  city  where  it  is  said  the  Duelling  Society 
had  previously  existed. 

Since  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Sxcrstart  and  the  Senator,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  duels  have  been  fought  in  the  United  States ;  but  we  shall 
not  now  occupy  our  pages  with  many  of  the  disgraceful  details.  One,  how- 
ever, we  must  notice.  The  newspapers  hav^  mentioned  a  battle  between  two 
slaves  of  Georgia,  who  appear  to  have  had  hearts  of  the  same  color  as  their 
skins.  A  dispute  occurring  between  them,  they  assumed  the  rank  of  "  Gen- 
tlemen of  Honor,"  and  aareed  to  decide  their  quarrel  in  the  gentlemanly 
way.  "  Between  them  they  had  a  rifle  and  a  pistol,  and  tossed  up  for  the 
choice.  The  negro  to  whoni  the  rifle  fell,  was  wounded  by  his  antagonist; 
but  in  spite  of  his  wound,  after  discharging  his  rifle,  he  walked  up  to  the 
other,  and  beat  his  brains  out  with  the  butt  end." 

Our  black  slavetf  it  seems,  begin  to  think  that  it  is  not  beneath  their  digni- 
tv  to  imitate  the  murderous  eiample  of  the  tohiU  tlaves  of  a  gothic  custom, 
cut  we  hope  that  this  mistake  will  soon  be  corrected.  For  we  should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  it  become  fashionable  for  our  colored  people  to  degrade 
themselves  by  such  dbhonorable  conduct. 


ARCHBISHOP  SHARPE  AND  THE  ROBBER. 
raOM  THE  HERALD  OT  PEACE. 

«  It  was  his  lordship's  custom  to  have  a  saddle-horse  attend  his  carriage, 
that,  in  case  of  fatigue  from  sitting,  he  might  take  the  refreshment  of  a  ride. 
As  he  was  thus  going  to  hb  episcopal  residence,  and  was  got  a  mile  or  two 
before  his  carriage,  a  decent  well-looking  young  man  came  up  with  him,. 
and,  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  faltering  tongue,  presented  a  pistol  to  his 
lordship's  breast,  and  demanded  his  money.  The  archbishop,  with  great 
composure,  turned  about,  and,  looking  steadfastly  at  him,  desired  he  would 
remove  that  dangerous  weapon,  and  tell  him  fairly  his  condition.  '  Sir !  Sir  V 
cried  the  youth,  with  great  agitation,  *  no  words,  'tis  not  a  time — ^your  money 
instantly.' — '  Hear  me,  young  man,'  said  the  archbishop  ;  *  you  see  1  am  an 
old  man,  and  my  life  is  of  verv  little  consequence  ;  yours  seems  far  other- 
wise. I  am  named  Sharpe,  and  am  archbishop  of  York  ;  my  carriage  and  ser- 
vants are  behind.  Tell  me  what  money  you  want,  and  who  ^ou  are,  and  I 
will  not  injure  you,  but  prove  a  friend.  Here,  take  this,  and  now  ingenu- 
ously tell  me,  how  much  you  want  to  make  you  independent  of  so  destruc- 
tive a  business  as  you  are  now  engaged  in.' — '  Oh,  Sir,'  replied  the  man, '  I  de- 
test the  business  as  much  as  you.  I  am — but — but — at  home  there  are  creditors 
who  will  not  stay  ;  fifty  pounds,  my  lord,  indeed  would  do  what  no  tongue 
besides  my  own  can  tell.' — *  Well,  Sir,  I  take  it  on  your  word  ;  and|  upon 

my  honor,  if  you  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  call  on  me  at ,  what  I  have  now 

given  shall  be  made  up  that  sum.  The  highwayman  looked  at  bim.  was  si- 
lent, and  went  off;  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  actually  waited  on  the  arch- 
bishop, and  assured  his  lordship,  his  words  had  left  impresaioni  which  noth- 
ing could  ever  destroy. 
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,  *'  Nothing  mow  trmiplred  forfc  yMrwd  fchrtl^or  aof  ;  whip, 
tag,  A  penmn  knooked  at  'hb  grace's  gate,  and,  wMb  a  paoollar  « 
desired  to  se|9  bim.  The  arehbitbop  mdered  the  straaeer  to  be  beoa|lit  \m. 
He  entered  the  room  where  hb  lordihip  was,  but  bad  learce  advumi  a 
ISbw  ttetif  befo^kbit  coaatenance  obaaged»  hto^aeet  tottered,  itod  be  mk 
almost  breatblMs  on  (be  floor.  Oo  reeoveriafcibe  reqaeited  aia  aodieaer  la 
private.  The  apartmeat  being  cleared, 'MjrXoidi'  Mid  lw»  *yoo  caaaot 
Dave  forgotten  toe  circumstaaoes  at  saeb  a  time  and  plaoa ;  gralitode  wl 
sever  saner  them  to  be  obliterated  from  mjr  miad.  Id  me,  my  lord,  yea 
■ovr  behold  that  once  most  wretebcNd  of  mankind ;  Irat  now,  hf  yoar  iasi- 

KMsibie  hamanity,  rendered  eqnal,  perimpa  superior,  in  happincw  to  mi* 
ns.    Ob,  mv  lord,'  (tears  for  a  while  preventing  his  ntterance,)  *  *tis  voa, 
tis  }roo,  (bat  nave  saved  me,  body  and  lonl ;  His  yon  that  have  lavad  a  dsir 
and  much-loved  wife,  and  a  little  brood  of  ebildren,  wbpm  I  tendered  ' 
er  than  my  life.    Here  are  the  fiAy  pounds  ;  but  never  shall  I  ind  lan^ 
to  testify  what  I  feel.    Xoar  Qod  b  your  witnen ;  yomr  deed  itaalf  b 
glo*y  ;  and  may  heaven  atid  all  its  biairiags  be  your  present  and  •veriaittag 
reward.    I  was  the  yonnnrsoi^'of  a  wealthy  man;  yoariordsUp  kaom 
Um,  hbSfiame  was  ——.My  mdmage  alienatmi  hb  aileiBtion,  and  my  bralb- 
mr  withdrew  his  love,  and  left  me  to  sorrow  and  penoiy.    A  asonth  since  mt 
^brother  died,  a  bachelor  and  intestate.    What  was  his,  h  beoooM  mine ;  aad^ 
^^    by  yoar  astonishing  goodnen,  I  am  now  at  baoe  the  mostpeiiitontt  the  mart 
||t-    gratefnl|  and  happiMt  of  my  species.* " 


AUSPICIOUS  OCCUBBBHCKS. 

L  A  mnch  respected  friend  has  (hmished  ns  with  the  fiillowlag 
extracts  from  the  Connecticut  Observer. 
^  Bfinutes  of  the  Consociation  of  Tolland  Codnty,  Septemlwr  Mb.** 
''  The  Committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  Peace  societies,  prsiantad 

the  following  report,  viz. 

*'  Resolved,  1.  That  this  Consociation  do  highly  approve  of  the  objed  of 
Peace  Societies,  and  of  the  measures  adopted  by  them. 

'<  2.  That,  in  (he  opinion  of  this  body,  the  formation  of  a  ComvKcncirr 
PxACE  Society  would  subserve  the  temporal  interests  of  men,  and  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

<*  8.  That  the  formation  of  such  a  Society  be  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
eonsideration  of  tlie  General  Association  oi  Connecticut|  at  their  next  meet- 
ing. 

"  Voted,  That  thb  report  be  accepted." 

It  is  Ratifying  to  learn,  that  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  are  disposed  to  ex- 
ert their  influence  in  favor  of  peace.  Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  the 
ministers  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  should  they  generally  become  duly  engaged 
in  the  cause,  they  will  not  labor  in  vain. 

II.  A  very  good  Address  was  recently  delivered  before  the  Peace  Society 
of  Andover,  by  one  of  its  members,  a  Theological  student.  We  have  been 
kindly  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Address,  but  too  late  to  give  any  consid- 
erable extracts  from  it  in  this  number.  We  have  therefore  deferred  the  whole. 

III.  In  a  report  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Convention,  fur  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  ^' Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation"  states,  that 
there  are  now  130  Anti-slavery  Societies  in  the  United  States  ;  that  the 
total  number  of  members  in  these  Societies  is  about  6,625.  Besides  the  180 
Societies  which  have  been  reported,  there  are  ten  or  a  doxen  Societies 
In  Illinois,  from  whom  no  communications  had  been  received,  and  that  of 
the  lao  Societies,  106  are  in  the  slave-holding  states. 
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FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


APPENDIX,  No.  I. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ARDOVER  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

[The  foUowiDg  are  extracts  h^  bd  address  deli?ered  at  Andover  in  the  ooone  of 
the  last  year,  by  a  Theological  Stndent.] 

Innocence  and  peace  have  excelleocics  which  the  ^  most  de- 
praved cannot  but  respect.  Poetry  might  well  represent  the  Arch 
Fiend  as  reluctant  to  spoil  the  loveliness  and  tranquillity  of  Par- 
adise.    A  man  of  friendly  demeanor  and  without  arms,  might 
travel  round  the  globe,  and  meet  with  far  less  opposition  and  far 
less  danger,  than  one  who  is  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  prepared 
at  all  times  to  revenge  the  least  insult.  The  wildest  savages  wish 
not  to  injure  a  man  who  shows  himself  unwilling  and  unable  to 
injure  them.    There  is  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  never  practised  or  known  the  arts  of  destruction. 
For  ages  they  have  been  pursuing  their  peaceful  and  happy 
employments,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.     War- 
like engines  they  have  seen  only  in  the  han^Mf  strangers  who 
visited  them.    There  are  other  islands  in  tl^^hgtudes,  whose 
inhabitants  fight  and  destroy  one  another^^Hpi  of  war  sail 
round  the  peaceful  isle,  and  touch  at  its  oHRtb,  and  corsairs 
might  go  there  if  they  would.    But  yet  this  pacific  people  sit 
under  their  own  vine  #nd  figtree,  unalarmed  by  attacks  from 
abroad,  undisturbed  by  dissensions  at  home.     This  people,  how- 
ever, have  not  the  gospel,  though  they  manifest  so  much  of  its 
spirit !     Heaven  forbid  that  Christians  should  ever  go  there  to 
teach  our  religion,  till  they  can  exhibit  and  teach  it  pure  and 
peaceful,  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Prince  of  peace.    For 
ignorant  as  those  islanders  are  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  I  can 
believe  that  they  are  viewed  with  less  disapprobation  by  the 
Omniscient  Judge,  than  are  those  professed  Christians,  who  are 
loud  in  the  worship  of  the  temple  today,  and  whose  arms  are 
clanging  louder  tomorrow. 
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2  Addresi  to  the  Andover  Peace  Society. 

The  ca^e  of  William  Pcnn  and  bis  disciples,  though  to  bltett 
sdduccd,  is  still  a  no6le  illui^Iralion  of  wlial  a  pacttic  spirit  can 
effect  even  on  ibe  savng-e  chiiriictt^r.  The  ImJiaDs  about  him 
were  as  wild  nnd  as  I'urious  ns  tliose  in  any  olher  part  of  ihe 
American  rtildemcss.  Vet  in  tbis  village  their  warwhoop  wu 
not  heard,  dot  ihe  midnigbt  alarm  given,  nor  the  tomahairk 
crimsoned  with  Mood.  In  other  places  it  was  not  ao  ;  becau<e, 
In  other  places,  defensive  preparaliooa  were  made  and  a  hostile 
spiril  exhibited. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  our  country  should  retinqoi^b  Ihe 
maxim  on  which  it  hits  alwayei  pruclised,  and  nhicb  all  nation) 
have  regarded  as  iodi'pensiihle  to  Ihelr  security,— (fto(  in  ptact 
prtpardlion  m'lil  bt  made  far  war, — thai  instead  of  approprialing 
annually  nearly  glO,(K)0,000  for  warlike  purposes,  and  sacrificiag 
10,000,0011  more  by  villa^  trainings  and  reviews,  wilb  the  in- 
^^alctilable  loss  ofindustrioua  habits,  ami  in  many  instances,  the  ruin 
^J^^f''")^'"^'^''^'''^ '''"'  lime  and  eternity,  which  such  establishments 
H  necessarily  produce  ; — Ihat  instead  of  all  (his  it  should  assume  tiie 
^  Altitude  of  peace  and  devote  its  resourcM  to  internal  improTemeat 
1  and  to  Ibe  literary  and  moral  welfare  ofit^  inhabitanis ;  and,  in  all 
Hs  intercffursG  with  foreign  cotinlries,  it  should  cease  to  exhibit 
the  proud  Bjiirjl  of  revenue,  showing  no  ambitious  intention,  no 
desire  of  unjust  aggrandizement,  attracting  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  an  example  of  a  nation  doing  unto  othvs  as  it  would  have  them 
do  unto  itself.  Would  il,  ibink  you,  by  such  an  attitude  aoH  sncb 
a  spirit  inviie  offence  and  provoke  attack  1  Would  our  commerce 
be  de-itroyi>d.  iind  wo'ild  ships  of  nar  darken  our  co.isN,  jniurinj; 
forth  their  legions  to  burn  our  cities  and  plunder  our  villages! 
Rather  would  not  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  admire  our  conduct,  look 
up  with  astonishment  to  that  height  of  political  excellence  which 
we  had  iittaiacd,  and  determine  that  we  should  not  long  remain 
alone  the  sole  o^^ct  ol'the  lope  and  reverence  of  a  gazing  world  ! 
Yes,  they  woi^^^Ky  more  our  goodness  and  our  peaceful  pur- 
suits, and  de'T^^^Hc  earnestly  to  imitate  them,  than  they  now 
do  the  weighl^l^p  InQuence,  and  the  might  of  our  arms.  But 
if  any  should  doubt  that  admiration  and  love  would  then  be 
awakened,  and  should  say,  that  by  such  a  position  we  should 
expose  ourselves  to  something  beside 'profound  respect  and  sin- 
cere friendship,  let  them  remember,  that  there  is  now  a  little  of 
principle  among  christian  nations  in  ibeir  conduct  toivards  one 
another ;  that  national  usage  is  already  sufficientlj-  refined  to  fur- 
bid  one  country  to  attack  abot  her  without  some  supposed JustiRable 
pretence  ;  but  in  the  cast>  proposed,  no  possible  pretence  could  ba 
urged,  no  possible  provocation  could  be  given,  and  Iherefnre  no 
people  would  hazard  their  reputation  ami  Ibclr  existence  by  at- 
tacking us,  who  are  treating  them  only  with  friendship  aod  kind- 
ness. 
O '  how  glorious  to  set  Ibis  example  before  (he  klogUoma  of 
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the  earth  i  Who,  that  is  ambitious,  may  not  indulge  his  Iciest 
wish  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  an  object  ?  Who,  that  loves 
his  country,  will  not  do  the  utmost  to  elevate  her  so  far  xbove 
what  the  world  has  jet  seen  ?  The  foremost  man  in  thi!<  cause, 
who  has  powerful  energies  and  devotes  them  to  teach  the  people 
and  convince  the  rulers  that  this  is  the  course,  the  only  course  of 
greatness  and  glory,  might  justly  receive  the  praises  of  every 
tongue,  and  the  affection  of  every  heart.  Washington  !.thy  name 
would  not  be  sullied,  yet  it  would  not  stand  alone  on  the  immor- 
tal record.  Another  name  would  be  there»  bright  and  venerable 
as  thy  own. 

Though  we  may  despair  of  our  country's  rising  to  so  noble  a 
pre-eminence,  yet  it  is  encouraging  to   witness  a  more   pacific 
spirit  among  the  nations  of  Christendom  than  has  heretofore  been 
exhibited.     The  sword  is  not  now  their  first  and  only  resort 
when  a  dispute  arises.      They  arc   beginning  to  see  more  than 
they  once  did,  that  national  altercations  can  be  settled  by  peaceful^ 
negotiation  or  disinterested  reference,  almost  as  weH  as  differ- 
ences between  neighbors.      It  would  be  arrogant  to  say,   that 
Peace  Societies  have  effected  all  this  change.      Yet  it  must  be 
ascribed   to   the  enlightening  of  public  sentiment,   imd   to    the 
adoption  of  juster  political  views.     It  is  not  indeed  a  new  thing 
to  refer  national  disputes  to  a  chosen  arbitration.     But  it  is  a  new 
thing  thus  to  refer  them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  bloody  con 
Bids,    The  states  of  Greece  had  a  tribunal  where  difficulties  be 
tween  them  might  be  settled.  But  it  was  not  created  so  much  to  pre- 
vent their  fighting  with  each  other  as  to  make  them  fight  accord- 
ing to  their  established  rules  of  warfare.  E^lward  of  England  was  in- 
vited to  decide  respecting  the  civil  tumults  in  Scotland,  and  he 
improved  the  occasion  to  bring  that  bleeding  country  under  his 
power.     In  past  ages  there  has  been  no  opportunity,  if  there  had 
been  a  desire,  to  settle  national  disputes,  as  they  can  now  be  set- 
tled.    A  powerful  sovereign  was  ambitious  t^xtend  his  power, 
and  asking  his  advice  was  but  asking  serviti^B^fow  navigation 
is  so  improved  and  commerce  so  extend^HP^ercourse  of  all 
kinds  has  become  so  rapid  and  common,  thawRe  different  coun- 
tries, in  the  civilized  world,  know  each  other  almost  as  intimnte- 
ly,  as  if  they  were  only  different  families  in  a  village.     They  are 
ready  now  more  than  they  ever  were  before,  for  instruction  with 
respect  to  what  is  their  true  policy,  and  their  permanent  interest. 
They  are  called  civilized,  yet  they  cannot  be  completely  so,  till 
they  throw  away  every  relic  of  barbarism,  any  more  tlian  they 
can  be  completely  Christians,  till  they  cease  to  practise  whatever 
the  Gospel  ibrbids.     Conflicts  of  death  are  the  business  of  barba- 
rism, not  of  civilized  man.     A  few  ages  back  in  the  most  refined 
nation  in  the  world,  a  man  was  not  considered  safe,  ^without  a 
sword  to  defend  the  right  of  walking  on, the  earth;  and  a  few 
ages  further  still,,  a  family  could  not  dive,  as  it  thought,,  without 
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making  its  house  a  citadel,  and  abotring  u  hoatjle  intent  towardi 
every  other  family.  Who  will  say  IbMt  improTemeDt  murt  stop 
where  it  now  is  ;  satisfied  that  it  has  muAe  a  house  lo  stand  wit)^ 
oat  u  draw-bridge  and  armed  centincle,  and  haa  sufi'ered  a  man  to 
breathe  Ihe  pure  air,  without  a  sword  to  preveot  the  daoger! 
Civilizniion,  based  ai  it  is  oq  the  Gospel,  has  bat  to  advance  a  little 
further,  and  it  will  demolish  the  forliiicaltoDs  and  arsenals  of  na- 
tions, as  it  has  already  demolished  the  portcullises  and  caslles  of 
individoals. 

It  is  but  a  little  while  since  the  barbarous  practice  of  destroy- 
ii^;  private  property  on  land  was  allowed  in  war.  Now  it  begim 
to  be  questioned,  even  by  the  directors  of  national  conceini, 
whether  privateering  and  the  deslrucion  of  private  property  on 
the  seas,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  improved  systems  of  nar 
fare.  This  country  and  England  could  refer  a  recent  diSicaltj, 
as  great  aud  ai  interesting  as  the  one  which  involved  them  in 
itheir  last  conflict,  lo  Russia  for  adjustment.      And   both  parties 

>were  satistied  with  the  decision.  Had  they  been  as  jealous  and 
revengeful  aa  they  once  were,  the  storms  of  war  would  liave 
again  burst  upon  us ;  our  resources  would  hare  been  estxaosted, 
and  binod  would  have  been  poured  forth  like  water.  Let  them, 
KDil  lei  other  nations  go  on  to  refine  and  to  improve  j  let  the 
ambitious  be  taught  that  military  glory  b  but  a  phantom,  and  the 
peoi>le  cease  to  bring  their  richest  offering  to  successfoJ  heroism  ^ 
let  the  press  niter  facts  to  alarm,  and  truths  to  enlighten ;  let  all 
feel  thai  the  throwing  away  of  life  is  unnecessary  and  proiligal; 
and  will  not  great  men  and  rulors  choose  (he  ways  of  pleasant' 
ness  and  peace  1  Wil(  not  cabinets  see,  and  people  know,  that  it 
Is  not  for  their  interest  to  sacrifice  half  their  lives  and  half  their 
properly  on  account  of  a  disagreement  which  becomes  the  more 
difficult  by  such  attempts  at  settling,  or  to  revenge  an  Insolt 
which  is  thus  ten  thousand  times  repeated  rather  than  atoned  1 

N-  6.  The  n|^kpf  the  student  is  omitted,  becaose  it  is  not 
known  that  it  n^^Be  agreeable  to  him  to  have  it  inserted. 


BLBVENTU  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LonOON  PEACE  SOCIKTr. 

YoVR  Committee  having  noticed  in  their  last  Report  the  sac- 
cessful  termination  of  his  Majesty's  qiediation,  which  restored 
peace  between  the  crowns  of  Portugal  aud  Brazil,  observe  with 
pleasure,  that  his  Majesty^a  Government  continuca  lo  manifest  a 
pacific  disposition.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  the  King  says, '  I  am  exerting  myself  with  gnremitr 
tlr^;  anxiety,  either  singly,  or  in  conjunction  with  my  alUes,  aa 
well  to  aitest  the  progress  of- existing  hoslililies,  as  to  prevent 
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the  interraptioD  of  peace  in  diffiereot  parts  of  the  world.'' ^  A 
declaratioQ  so  congenial  with  the  views  of  the  Peace  Society 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  highest  gratification,  as  indicating 
a  most  correct  view  of  the  real  interests  of  nations,  interests 
which  are  best  promoted  by  a  reciprocity  of  benefits,  and  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  by  which  peace,  ^'  of 
vital  importance  to  this  country  and  to  the  world/'  may  be  pre- 
served. Let  mankind  be  only  convinced  that  the  prosecution  of 
war  is  in  every  instance  bad  policy ;  as  being  productive  of  great 
evil  to  the  temporal  interests  of  nations ;  and  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  the  further  conviction,  that  war  is  immoral  and 
antichristian. 

As  your  committee  rejoice  in  the  preservation  of  the  external 
tranquillity  of  this  nation,  a  state  of  things  favorable  to  your  pa- 
cific labors,  so  they  also  rejoice  that  the  accounts  from  your 
Auxiliary  Societies  enable  them  to  record  an  increasing  convic- 
tion that  war  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel ;  even  inr 
districts  where  the  local  distress,  arising  from  the  depression  of 
trade,  has  had  an  imperative  claim  on  the  exertions  of  the  benev* 
olent ;  for,  though  the  Committee  of  the  Huddersfield  Auxiliaij, 
in  their  Fourth  Report,  advert  to  this  local  distress  as  having 
operated  unfavorably  on  their  exertions  and  on  their  funds,  they 
nevertheless  report  an  increase  to  the  number  of  subscribers  be- 
yond the  former  year ;  neither  do  they  appear  to  relax  in  their 
laudable  plan  of  holding  District  Meetings,  which,  they  say, 
'^  have  been  satisfactorily  attended,  and  on  these  occasions  unex- 
pected advocates  have  presented  themselves  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Society.    These  meetings  have  been  found  very  favor- 
able opportunities  for  circulating  the  publications  of  the  Society ; 
the  interest  excited  by  the  discussions  which  always  precede  the 
distribution  is  kept  up  by  these  silent  advocates,  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  opin- 
ion.''    The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Bristol  Auxiliary  gives  an  en- 
couraging account  of  its  progress.   It  statespUgft  the  ^'  Auxiliary 
is  steadily  increasing  in  its  local  influence  ;  'Mmit  there  has  been 
^<^  a  considerable  addition  during  the  past  year  to  the  number  of 
subscribing  members,"  and  an  increasing  inquiry  for  the  Society's 
tracts.    The  Reports  from  Bath  and  Exeter  also  mention  an  ac- 
cession of  members  to  their  societies.    The  embarrassment  and 
distress  which  have  been  consequent  on  the  shock  that  had  been 
felt  by  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  to  which 
your  Committee  adverted  in  their  last  Report,  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  been  felt  by  benevolent  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions ;  and  though,  in  some  districts,  the  interests  of  your  Society 
have  been  affected  by  it,  yet  the  prospects  that  have  opened, 
during  the  past  year,  demand  our  gratitude  to  the  all-wise*  Dis- 
poser of  events,  as  evincing  that  his  blessing  continues  to  rest  on 
the  Peace-makers. 


6  BitpoH  cf  ike  L^ndom  Pmue  SocfBif* 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Hibernian  Peace  Sodetj  opena  a 
gratifying  prospect  to  the  Christian  philanthropist;  tlie  CMudt* 
tee  of  that  Society  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
distrc»BS,  which  has  pre?aiied  in  their  country,  the  list  of  aubacrib* 
en  has  considerably  increased  over  the  number  of  the  laat  year; 
and  they  look  to  a  still  greater  extension  in  the  year  which  is 
just  commencing.     But  the  most  delightful  feature  of  this  Sode* 

Sis  the  practical  illustration  it  afifords  of  the  benign  inflnence  of 
e  pacific  spirit  of  the  GospeL  In  a  country,  which  is  so  much 
divided,  it  draws  into  the  same  bond  of  union  the  Catiioiic  vai 
the  Protestant,  the  Churchman  and  Dissenter.  At  the  laat  Aoni* 
Tersary  Meetii^  of  the  Societyi  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dovta  to  the 
Secretaiy  was  read,  in  whioh  the  former  expresses  biM  coriial 
approbation  of  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  hla  wtUl^gness  ti 
lend  his  influence  towards  Us  promotion  aflM>ngthe  CathoUe  pep* 
Illation  of  Ireland. 

'  No  new  Ti^ct  has  been  published  since  last  ^r ;  biif  year 
Committee  have  reason  to  expect  that  they  shaU  be  aUe  to  va- 
port  an  addition  to  your  tracts  before  the  lapse  of  another  yeai; 
They  have  also  in  contemplation  the  publication  of  aome  aaMdIer 
pieces  for  circulation,  that  may  arrest  the  attentioo  of  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  read  works  of  detailed  and  elaborate  aigwneat 
A  French  edition  of  the  Tracts  No.  VII  and  VIII  is  in  progress. 
New  editions  of  the  Tracts,  Nos.  I,  IV,  and  VIII,  beridea  the 
Tenth  Annual  Report,  and  the  Herald  of  Peace,  have  been  pub- 
lished, making  within  the  year,  19,760,  com|Hrising  a  total  of 
375,250,  that  have  been  printed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Society.  The  sales  and  distributions  this  year  have  been 
25,245.  The  amount  of  subscriptions,  donations,  &»:.  received  this 
year,  13  5822.  16«.  lid. 

The  Correspondence  of  your  Committee  with  their  coadjutors 
on  the  American  Continent  has  been  peculiarly  interesting :  be- 
sides commanications  from  the  Secretaries^  they  have  received 
the  Annual  Rep^gAf  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  and  of 
the  Peace  Society  %  Maine^ 

The  Society  of  Christian  Morals  at  P^ris  continues  to  supply 
y?)or  Committee  with  its  Journal,  and  in  return  they  present  it 
with  your  publications.  This  excellent  Society  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  calumniating  attacks  from  its  own  countrymen,  threat- 
ening its  very  existence ;  over  these  attacks  it  has  not  only 
triumphed,  but  ^'  has,''  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Duke  of 
Broglie,  ^^  met  with  aid  and  encouragement  from  those  who  are 
nearest  the  throne.''  Thus  has  been  foiled  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  march  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  benevolence  in  the 
world. 

When  your  Committee  extend  their  review  of  the  past  year 
beyond  the  linrnts  of  their  own  labors,  and  that  of  their  coadju- 
tors, they  are  convinced  that  the  pacific  influence  of  Christianity 
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penetrates  where  they  have  no  direct  access.  The  subject  seems 
iDcreasingly  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  periodical  press.  Some 
oppose  war  on  general  principles,  and  condemn  the  canses  that 
originate  it.  Others  take  up  the  subject  on  Christian  grounds, 
and  more  or  less  approximate  to  the  views  of  the  Peace  Society. 
Among  these  are  the  periodical  publications,  which  are  consider- 
ed as  the  organs  of  the  Established  Church,  in  the  last  number 
of  ^^  The  Christian  Remembrancer,^^  is  contained  an  article,  a 
few  extracts  from  which  wi!l  show  that  correct  moral  principles 
are  advancing  in  the  world.  -^  Strange  as  it  may  appear,^'  says 
the  writer,  '^  many  men,  while  they  order  the  course  of  their 
domestic  lives  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  forget  or  deny  the 
application  of  the  same  precepts  to  their  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
world.^'  Here  is  recognised  the  important  principle,  that  the 
conduct  of  States,  as  that  of  individuals,  should  be  governed  by 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Again  :  ^^  The  pacification  of  na- 
tions is  an  object  above  the  skill  of  diplomacy ;  for  where  hatred 
is,  (here  will  be  strife.  It  must  be  effected  if  at  all,  by  the  mild 
spirit  of  Christ! <m  philosophy— the  common  inheritance  of  the 
civilized  world,  whlcli  teaches  men  that  peace  and  kindness  are 
the  true  foundation  of  public  prosperity  as  well  as  of  private 
happiness.  The  philanthropist  is  unworthy  of  his  name,  whose 
benevolence  is  restricted  by  the  artificial  boundaries  of  territory 
and  language.  True  philosophy  and  genuine  Christianity  know 
neither  prejudice  nor  party." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  labors  and  progress  of  Peace  Socie- 
ties in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  progress  of  the  pacific 
principle  in  the  world.  If  the  view  does  not  dazzle  with  its 
brilliancy,  it  refreshes  by  the  steady  increase  of  moral  light 
which  it  exhibits  ; — a  light,  the  reflection  of  which  dissipates  the 
mists  of  ignorance  raised  by  the  pride,  ambition^  and  selfishness 
of  man.  But  when  moral  light  breaks  in  upon  the  mind,  our 
'  condemnation  is  only  increased,  if  there  be  not  a  corresponding 
practice.  This  inattention  to  revealed  triith  is  the  most  dis- 
couraging obstacle  your  Society  has  to  surmount.  The  principle 
of  the  Peace  Society  is  not  theoretical,  upon  which  a  Christian 
may  innocently  speculate  without  regard  to  its  influence  on  his 
conduct.  No :  if  the  views  of  the  Peace  Society  be  right,  it  is  our 
imperative  duty  to  promote  its  object  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power. 
During  fifteen  centuries  a  dense  cloud  has  hung  over  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  Christian  world,  which  has  intervened  between 
it  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  obscured  the  pristine  glory  of 
the  Gospel,  and  made  it  the  scoff  of  the  Jew,  and  the  taunt  of  the 
Infidel.  The  obstacle  which  warring  Christians  present  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Jew,  will  receive  a  striking  illustration  from  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  year  1819,  at  Falmouth.  A 
pious  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  well-known 
advocate  of  the  Society  for  the  X]!onversion  of  the  Jews,  having 
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bten  annoimced  to  preach  at  Falmoatb,  the  fbUowtiy  W^  wai 
affixed  to  the  Church  door* 

^^  Our  Messiah,  when'  he  comes,  will  establish  a  ajitem  of 
mercy,  peace,  and  kindness  upon  eaith ;  wlille,  amoDg^  70s  Chris- 
tians, nothing  bat  disputes,  animodtiies,  and  cruelties  mark  jonr 
-passage  through  the  world.  Possibly  your  reUgion  aanctloos 
these  things :  ours  does  not ;  for,  with  us,  the  goodness  and  be- 
neficence alone  of  the  Mosaic  laws  constitute  their  grand  anthop- 
Ity,  and  proclaim  aloud  their  emanation  firom  a  good  and  benefr 
cent  God.  We  want  no  better,  we  expect  no  better,  until 
Messiah  shall  indeed  come.  Then  (if  the  Prophets  of  our  8^ 
cred  Volume  speak  true)  the  conduct  of  a  man  towards  his  iet 
lows  will  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  now.  <  Every  asan  shall 
then  sit  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig4iee ;  natijin 
shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  vrar  any  more;  but  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  vriththe 
kid,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  feed  together,  and  a  litfle  child  shaB 
lead  tbem.^      Has  this  Jiappy  period,  this  golden  era  of  public 

Ciace  and  private  love,  ev^r  yet  been  witnMedf  Speak  candid 
,  Christian!    has  it  been  once  seen  throiq^h  the  |^t  1800 
yean? 

Tour  brother  of  the  dost, 
TizribBiS.  Zecxsr  LACHOBCBAjr.'' 

We  cannot  expect  a  Jew  to  be  free  from  prejudice  sgainst 
Christianity,  or  this  writer  might  have  known  that  during  the 
three  first  centuries  of  the  period  to  which  he  alludes,  his  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  it  implicates  Christianity^  might  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  for  even  the  heathen  were  so  struck  with  the  mark 
which  Christ  said  should  disting^sh  his  disciples,  as  to  exclaim, 
>^See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another!'^  Under  the 
apostacy  that  succeeded  those  pure  ages  of  the  church,  and  from 
which  the  church  is  not  yet  recovered,  we  cannot  deny  to  the 
Jew  the  force  of  his  objection ;  but  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  Scriptures  would  have  shown  him  that  this  objection, 
like  an  arrow  which  falls  short  of  its  mark,  does  not  reach  to 
Christianity  itself,  the  apostles  having  predicted  such  an  aposta- 
cy and  falling  away  from  the  primitive  faith  and  practice.  This 
objection  of  the  Jews  to  the  wars  among  Christians,  derived  from 
their  sacred  books,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  those 
professors  of  Christianity  who  endeavor,  from  the  same  books, 
to  justify  the  practice  of  war  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

As  the  Jew  impugns  the  practice  of  war  under  the  reign  of 
Messiah  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  the  Infidel 
impugns  that  practice  from  those  of  the  New  Testament  It  is 
well  known  that  the  wars  of  Christian  nations  supplied  Voltaire 
with  a  material  for  some  of  his  most  bitter  sarcasms  in  his  at- 
tacks against  Christianity ;  but  this  Arch  Infidel  has,  like  some 
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others  of  the  same  school,  written  his  own  refatation,  when  he 
admits  that  such  conduct  is  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  earlj  Christians.  Nei- 
ther are  the  discords  and  wars  between  Christians  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jew  and  Infidel  only,  but  also  to  the  Mahomedan  un- 
believer. When  a  missionary  in  Palestine,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Why  do  yon  come  to  us  ?  "  said,  "  To  bring  you  peace ;  '* 
the  answer  was,  ^y  Peace !  look  at  that  hill,  (it  was  Calvary,) 
there,  upon  that  very  spot  where  your  Lord  poured  out  his 
blood,  even  the  Mahomedan  is  obliged  to  interfere  to  prevent 
Christians  from  shedding  the  blood  of  each  other."  Of  these 
disgraceful  contests  between  Christians  on  that  spot  where  eve- 
ry association  ought  to  ezpite  to  conciliation  and  peace,  the  Rev. 
William  Jowett  says,  that  they  <^  exhibit  to  this  day  a  scene 
sufficient  of  itself  to  rivet  the  infidelity  of  the  commanding  Turk. 
We  have,  indeed,  shown  M ahomedans  what  professing  Christians 
are,  but  not  what  is  Christianity ! '' 

Is  there  a  Christian,  whatever  his  situation,  who  can  hear 
these  painful  facts  without  lamenting  to  see  the  religion  of  the 
cross  profaned  in  the  eyes  of  the  unbeliever,  without  feeling  it 
to  be  an  imperious  duty  to  use  his  eY&cy  endeavor  to  remove 
the  impediment  thus  placed  in  the  way  of  the  labors  of  the  Ms- 
sionary  among  the  Jews,  Mahomedaps,  and  Heathen  ?  He  is, 
therefore,  invited  to  lend  his  aid  to  those  who  are  drawing  aside 
the  veil  that  has  concealed  the  real  features  of  Christianity,  and 
prevented  the  unbeliever  from  seeing  her  as  she  is  ;  not  conten- 
tious, angry,  and  revengeful,  inflicting  mortal  wounds  on  her  foes^ 
but  mild  and  gentle,  forgiving  injuries,  returning  benefits  for  un- 
kindness,  and  healing  the  festering  wounds  of  humanity,  by  pour- 
ing into  them  the  balm  of  kindness  and  peace.  Such  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Peace  Societies ;  and  if  their  labors  produced  no  oth- 
er result  than  to  roll  away  the  stone  of  reproach,  occasioned  by 
the  wars  of  Christians,  from  their  holy  profession,  they  will  feel 
themselves  amply  rewarded ;  but  they  look,  with  full  assurance 
of  faith,  to  the  consummation  of  prophetic  vision,  when  Messiah 
shall  have  ^'  the  Heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  liis  possession." 
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As  all  human  laws  and  customs  have  their  origin  in  human 
opinions  and  volitions,  it  is  obvious^  that  a  change  of  public  opin- 
ions will  be  followed  by  a  correspondent  change  of  laws  and 
customs.  If  the  opinions  of  men  were  immutablei  a  change  of  lawi 
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and  cuttoms  might  justly  be  dcomed  impracticable.  Bat  higtorji, 
observatioD, BDil  oxpcricDco  unite  id  ilicir  tesljmoiiy,  thatiiidiTidu-' 
RlDpinioD  and  public  opinion  are  continually  liable  to  change,  and 
are  ever  changing,  as  men  become  more  enlightened  and  impiov- 
ed.  To  oflect  a  change  in  public  opinion  in  regard  tu  the  cltarac- 
ter  and  necessity  of  war,  is  the  great  object  of  Pbace  Societict. 
Christians  and  clvili/ed  men  are  already  aware,  that  war  is  one 
of  the  most  awful  calamities.  Should  they  become  convinced  that 
it  is  as  criminal  ond  unaecessary,  as  it  is  calamitous,  its  abolilioD 
will  follow  of  course. 

It  has  been  a  current  maxim,  that  "  Htirdar  will  onL"  Tki 
nntimant  probably  had  itt  rise  from  obMrvio^,  that  ProTideDce, 
•flen  in  a  remarkable  maoDer,  brings  to  light  secret  murdert, — 
«Ten  when  perpetrated  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  pre- 
clude all  probability  of  detection.  This  maxim  may  have  beefl 
the  means  of  preventing  many  atrocious  raurdbra.  There  is, 
however,  another  sense  in  which  the  maxim  may  be  understood, 
and  usefully  illustrated.  Not  only  has  the  course  of  Provideaca 
discovered  a  multitude  of^secret  murders  ;  it  has  also  brought  to 
light  the  murderous  chaiacter  of  many  customs  which  were  once 
dewied  necessary,  just,  and  laudable,  and  has  caused  them  to  bg 
abBshed,  as  the  fruits  of  barbarism-  A  brief  enumeration  of  suck 
occurrences  may  animate  the  hopes  of  all  who  are  friendly  to  the 
catise  of  Philanthropy  and  Peace. 

The  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  Deity 
maa  once  as  common  among  our  European  ancestors,  as  it  now 
IS  among  the  Hindoos.  Piracy,  with  all  its  murders,  was  once  ibe 
highway  to  renown.  Captives  taken  in  war  were  anciently 
slaughtered  without  remorse.  Tlie  liomicides  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
bat were  for  a  long  time  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  England. 
Wars  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  pagans,  and  military 
crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Messiah's  sepulchre  from  the 
Mahometans,  were  formerly  deemed  so  holy,  ns  to  insure  the  sal- 
vation of  those  who  engaged  in  these  horrible  enterprises.  The 
private  wars  of  barons,  or  noblemen,  were  once  so  frequent  and 
destructive,  as  to  threaten  tlie  depopulation  of  Europe.  Persecu- 
tion, in  the  forms  of  burning,  drowning,  or  hanging  men  for  sup- 
posed error  in  their  religious  opinions,  was  formerly  common  ta 
Christian  countries,  and  not  unknown  in  our  land.  Even  so  lale 
as  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  African  slave-trade, 
with  its  multifarious  homicides  and  horrors,  was  deemed  not  only 
a  lawful  hut  laudable  branch  of  commerce,  in  our  own  country,  in 
England,  and  in  other  christian  countries. 

With  regard  to  these  nine  homicidal  customs.  Providence  has 
removed  the  delusive  veil  which  once  concealed  their  deformity. 
Their  "  Murder  is  out,"  They  are  all  now  regarded  with  hor- 
ror ;  and  the  most  of  them  have  been  totally  abolished  by  the 
progress  of  light,  and  by  successive  changes  in  public  opinion. 
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From  what  hat  been  done  we  naturally  infer  what  may  be  donOi 
If  nine  sanguinary  customs  or  forms  of  homicide,  once  populari 
have  already  been  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  ; 
it  is  but  reasoning  from  analogy  to  infer,  that  private  duelling  and 
public  war  must  share  a  similar  fate.  Our  confidence  that  such 
will  be  the  fact,  may  be  strengthened  by  observing,  that  several  of 
the  abolished  customs  had  as  fair  claims  to  be  regarded  as  just 
and  necessary,  as  the  two  which  remain.  The  Judicial  Combat 
was  practised  in  a  belief,  that  God  would  ever  give  the  victory  to 
the  innocent.  Can  so  weighty  a  reason  be  urged  in  favor  of 
modern  duelling,  while  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  more 
guilty  of  the  two  is  commonly  the  victor,  being  the  greater  adept 
in  the  science  of  murder  !  Besides,  what  can  now  be  said  in  fa^ror 
of  the  wars  of  kings  and  nations,  which  might  not  with  equal  ju^ 
tice  have  been  pleaded  id  favor  of  the  abolished  baronial  wars  of 
Europe  ?  Yet  since  public  opinion  took  from  these  noblemen 
what  they  had  long  claimed  as  a  natural  right,  it  has  been  found 
that  such  men  can  settle  their  disputes  without  a  resort  to  the 
sword  ;  and  now  the  lives  of  noblemen,  their  families  and  vassals 
are  far  more  secure,  than  they  were  when  public  opinion  permit- 
ted them  to  settle  their  controversies  by  devastation  and  blood- 
shed. It  is,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  anticipate,  that  Providence 
wH]  yet  do  as  much  for  sovereigns  and  nations,  as  has  been  don6 
for  noblemen  and  their  numerous  relatives  and  dependents. 

The  objects  and  the  hopes  of  Peace  Societies  cannot,  then,  with 
any  propriety,  be  regarded  as  chimerical.  They  have  in  their 
favor  the  history  of  Providence,  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  the  experience  of  ages,  and  innumerable 
means  of  human  improvement  already  in  operation.  But  while 
the  grounds  of  hope  are  broad  and  permanent,  there  is  much  cause 
to  lament  that  the  exertions  for  attaining  the  object  have  been  so 
inadequate  to  its  magnitude  and  importance.  The  deficiency  of 
our  funds  have  obliged  the  Executive  Committee  so  to  restrict 
their  expenditures,  that  the  distribution  and  sales  of  tracts  in  the 
last  year  have  not  exceeded  eight  thousand  and  three  hundred* 
These,  as  in  former  years,  have  extended  to  the  several  states  of 
our  own  country,  to  the  neighboring  British  provinces,  and  to 
several  foreign  countries  and  .islands.  It  is,  however,  gratifying 
to  believe,  that  what  has  been  done  by  our  Society  and  its  re- 
spectable Auxiliaries,  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  has,  on  the  wboM^ 
been  done  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  United  States  and  in  En- 
rope. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  an  important  Peace  Society  was 
formed  at  the  Theological  Institution  in  Andover,  embracing  the 
most  of  the  Professors  and  Students.  This  may  be  regacd^d  as  an 
auspicious  event ;  for  if  the  ministers  of  die  Gospel  should  beeome 
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loiienUy  imbued  with  jast  sentiments  of  war,  its  aboUdon  will  be 
nastened. 

In  Maine,  much  has  been  done  in  the  year  just  dosed.  Anew 
Society  has  been  formed  at  Temple  in  that  state.  A  new  series 
of  Essays  on  Peace  and  War  was  first  published  in  the  Christian 
Mirror,  then  republished  in  a  volume.  In  New  Hampshire,  die 
Portsmouth  Peace  Society  has  made  considerable  exertions.  la 
Exeter  the  First  Series  of  Essays,  by  '^  Philanthropes,"  has  been 
stereotyped.  An  edition  has  been  printed,  and  about  2000  cop- 
ies have  been  sold  or  otherwise  distributed.  • 

In  Connecticut,  besides  what  has  been  done  by  the  East  Had- 
dam  Branch  of  our  Society,  the  Windham  County  Peace  Soci^ 
has  made  commendable  exertions,  by  the  distribution  of  tracts, 
and  by  public  addresses  in  difierent  parts  of  the  county.  We  may 
heve  add  with  pleasure,  that  the  Tolland  Association  of  Ministers 
have  adopted  and  published  resolves,  approving  the  objects  and 
measures  of  the  Peace  Societies,  and  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Connecticut  Peace  Society ;— and  from  Colchester,  in  tiie 
same  state,  a  recent  order  has  been  received  and  answered  for 
twenty  dollars'  worth  of  Peace  Tracts  for  a  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society  has  been  considerably  revived. 
The  Society  of  Salem,  Indiana,  has  so  far  revived,  as  to  order 
ten  dollars'  worth  of  tracts  to  be  forwarded  by  mail.  Five  dollars' 
worth  more  has  been  called  for  in  the  same  state,  by  a  member 
or  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Seven  dollars'  worth  has 
abo  been  forwarded  by  mail  to  the  Orange  County  Peace  Socie- 
ty, in  North  Carolina. 

Considerable  aid  has  been  afforded  by  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  in  different  states ;  and  the  annually  increasing  im- 
provements in  the  science  of  education  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  so  much  done  for  the  advancement  of  our  cause. 

From  England,  the  Committee  have  received  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  London  Peace  Society.  It  is  an  animat- 
ing document.  The  Auxiliaries  of  the  Society  are  numerous  and 
efficient.  The  funds  of  tlie  Society  enable  their  Committee  to 
circulate  their  tracts  in  foreign  countries,  translated  into  several 
different  languages.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  eleventh 
year,  amounted  to  582/.  16^.  lid.,  equal  to  2590  dollars.  The 
sales  and  distributions  of  tracts  in  the  same  year  were  25,245. 
The  same  Report  gives  an  encouraging  account  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Morals  in  France,  and  of  the  Hibernian  Peace  Society 
in  Ireland.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  ^'  that  notwithstanding  the 
general  distress  which  has  prevailed  in  that  country,  the  list  of 
subscribers  is  considerably  increased.  But  the  most  delightful 
feature  of  this  Society,  is  the  practical  illustration  it  affords  of 
the  benign  influence  of  the  pacific  spirit  of  the  Gospel.      In 
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a  country  which  is  so  divided,  it  draws  together,  in  the 
bond  of  union,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  Churchnuui 
and  the  Dissenter.'' 

May  we  not  then  reasonably  hope  that  by  due  exertions  of  the 
Peace  Societies  in  the  United  States,  much  may  be  done  to  abate 
the  rancor  of  party  spirit  which  now  prevails  between  different 
sects  of  religionists  and  politicians, — and  thus  save  our  country 
from  becoming  again  the  theatre  of  malignant  passions,  insane 
delusions,  and  sanguinary  strife  ? 

That  the  exertions  of  Peace  Societies  have  already  produced  a 
change  of  opinion  in  many  thousands  of  our  fellow  men,  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted.  The  more  such  eiertions  shall  be  multiplied 
and  extended,  the  fewer  will  be  the  advocates  for  war,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  men  who  will  employ  their  influence  to 
prevent  a  worse  than  useless  resort  to  the  sword.  As  light  and 
civilization  advance,  such  retorts,  whether  private  or  public, 
become  more  and  more  abhorrent.  That  the  eyes  of  men  are 
opening  on  the  subject,  may  be  further  inferred  from  facts.  The 
several  modes  and  means  of  war  are  one  after  another  called  in 
question  and  censured.  Privateering,  though  in  fact  but  legal- 
ized piracy,  was  once  very  popular  in  our  land.  Yet  within  a 
few  years  that  and  all  maritime  depredation  on  private  property, 
were  publicly  denounced  as  barbarous,  by  a  resolve  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ; — and  it  was  recommended  that,  the 
President  should  endeavor  to  effect  the  abolition  of  these  practices 
by  treaties  with  other  maritime  powers.  The  impressment  of 
seamen  in  time  of  war,  to  man  the  royal  navy,  has  long  been  a 
custom  in  England,  and  though  both  unconstitutional  and  cruel, 
it  was  vindicated  as  other  war  measures  have  been,  on  the  sup- 
posed ground  of  necessity.  Recently,  however,  the  justice  of  this 
horrid  practice  has  been  distinctly  called  in  question  by  public 
and  able  men,  and  exertions  are  making  to  effect  its  abolition. 

These  facts  are  encouraging.  For  when  Christian  philanthro- 
pists shall  have  more  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  it  will  be 
seen  that  other  modes  of  warfare  are  as  unjust  as  privateering, 
and  far  more  destructive  to  human  life ;  and  that  conscription  or 
seduction  for  recruiting  an  army,  is  as  really  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  rights  of  men,  as  manning  a  fleet  by  im- 
pressment. The  more  the  various  modes  and  means  of  national 
hostilities  shall  be  examined,  the  more  revolting  they  will  be 
severally  found,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  feelings  of  be- 
nevolence. 

The  various  means  which  are  now  in  operation  and  which  are 
constantly  multiplying,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  light,  and  im- 
prove the  characters  of  men,  will  gradu^y  but  certainly  remove 
the  existing  prejudices  in  favor  of  war,  as  an  honorable  tribunal  for 
adjusting  Uie  disputes  of  nations.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  b  a 
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Iribanal,  which  violates  all  die  principles  of  moral  JuAiee,  in^ 
every  precept  of  religiuu  and  moratiiy  ;  tliat  it  EaoctioDB  tke  roost 
6!igraDt  acts  of  robbery,  deTostatloD,  aad  homicide  ;  and  tbu  it 
haB  doomed  millions  of  human  beinp  lo  a  violent  death  or  the 
aeToreit  tortures,  withoat  even  the  fonn  of  trill  or  the  pretasce 
of  crime.  Yet  in  the  nineteenth  century  this  sarage  tribanal  Int 
been  resorted  to  by  professed  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 
as  an  l]0Doral>1ti  moi^o  of  scekinir  a  redress  of  alleged  vrongi. 
Surely  such  u  tribunal  ought  no  longer  to  esist  among  civilised 
men':  and  there  is  reason  to  bcheve,  that  when  its  delnsions  shill 
lood,  it  will  become  the  wonder  and  the  abhorranca  of 
'onderwill  he,  that  it  ever  had  existence  anion[ 
especially  among  Cbristtans ;  aod  it  will  be  ak 
t  atrocious  engine  of  iajusticiBj  I 
ver  invented  by  q 


the  world.  The  v 
rational  beings— 
liorred  as  the  mo: 
misery,  that  was  e 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  ADDBESS  TO  TBS  MASSACHUSETTS 

PEACE  socns^.    December  25, 1827. 

By  Sahuel  Worcesteb,  Esq^ 

T  has  been  commoDly  said,  that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
rist  reveals  only  those  spiritual  rules  of  liie,  which  have  imme- 
te  reference  to  our  relation  to  our  Creator  and  Judge,  and  to 
duties  as  social  beings.  Its  precepts  are  not  considered  ap- 
able  to  the  official  duties  of  rulers ;  and  the  laws  of  national 
ircourse  are  left  to  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  man.  Kings 
[  statesmen  are  supposed  to  be  double  men, — ^to  possess  two 
}  of  rules — ^to  be  under  two  classes  of  obligations ;  to  be  bound 
the  laws  of  God  in  the  limited  concerns  of  social  life,  and  by 
principles  of  national  and  constitutional  law  in  all  their  political 
lUons. 

Fudging  from  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  Christian  hatidnSy 
1  conceding  that  they  have  been  virtuous  men,  we  n^ist  eer- 
ily infer,  that  they  have  made  a  wide  distinction  between  their 
ies  as  Christians,  and  their  official  duties.  As  rulers,  they  . 
e  not  considered  themselves  bound  by  that  universal -code  of 
s,  revealed  by  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  The 
respondent  application  of  this  principle  to  the  subjects  of  these 
ers,  has  been  thought  to  exempt  them  from  sin  in  obeying 
rs  directiy  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God. 
[t  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
the  present  age,  that  princes  and  subjects  begin  to  doubt 
ether  either  party  will  be  judged  innocent  when  Jeroboam  makes 
ael  to  sin.  The  nations  of  Christendom  have  begun  to  learn, 
t  the  commandment  of  God  is  broad  enough  to  apply  to  every 
in  every  relation  of  life :  that,  although  it  be  spiritual, — search- 
;  the  hearts,  and  trying  the  reins,— entering  into,  and  ordering 
)  secret  principles  of  all  men  in  all  stations, — ^yet,  from  this 
emal  law  should  proceed  all  other  laws,  which  direct  our  pub- 
and  private  duties :  that,  to  the  precepts  of  Him,  who  is  the 
dgeot  the  living  and  the  dead,  Lord  over  all,  the  Prince  of 
>ace,  all  thrones  and  dominions,  principalities  and  powers,  are 
be,  and  should  now  be^  subjected. 

The  declaration  of  several  European  sovereigns,  that  they 
D»der  themselves  bound  to  regulate  -their  intercourse  with  each 
ler  by  Christian  principles,  is,  perhaps,  of  much  more  impor- 
ice  than  is  commonly  suppos^a.  Whether  they  were  sincere 
nm  in  proclaiming  these  principles  aslbeir  future  guides,  the 
»rld  is  becoming  sincere  in  requiring  that  these  principles  should 
adopted;  and  every  year  shows  more  fully,  that  they  are 
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gaining  ascendency  over  tha  selfish  and  arbitrary  aulhori^  of 
these  princes.  If  this  declaration  was  made  without  an  miention 
of  conforming  to  it,  its  authors  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  a 
measure  more  stupid  and  absurd.  They  must  have  been  made 
mad  for  their  own  dcslniciion. 

Who  cannot  discern  another  proof  of  the  progress  of  wise  and 
pacific  principles,  in  the  measures  adopted  by  our  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Great  Britain  for  setding  difficulties  by  the  me- 
diation of  other  powers  ?  To  what  are  we  indebted  for  die 
preseut  prosperity  of  our  happy  land  ?  Causes  of  war,  as  great 
as  any  nation  formerly  required,  have  been  removed  under  the 
present  and  the  preceding  admialstraiion,  without  bloodshed, 
nithout  alarm,  and  almost  without  expense.  Had  the  ordioary 
measures  of  Christian  rulers  been  pursued  iu  this  country  during 
the  last  ten  years,  we  should  have  been  constantly  at  war.  The 
remaining  savage  tribes  on  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains  would 
have  been  exterminated.  Our  peaceable  domestic  cliarBcler — 
the  very  life  of  a  republic — would  have  been  exchanged  for  iho 
habits  of  plunder  and  slaughter. 

If  (lie  pacific  disposition  which  has  prompted  the  measures 
here  alluded  to,  be  not  checked  in  Its  advancement  by  par^ 
animosities,  and  strife  about  the  unchristian  quesbon,  "  who  shall 
be  the  greatest," — it  must  soon  lead  to  die  establishment  of  a 
permanent  tribunal,  by  which  all  difficulues  arbing  out  of  national 
mtercourse  will  be  adjusted.  A  High  Court  composed  of  judges 
from  all  nations,  who  would  bind  diemselves  by  its  authority,  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  all  causes  which  Christian  nations  now  think 
it  lawful  to  try  by  the  varied  momentum  of  lead  and  iron,  would, 
indeed,  be  "  the  judge  which  ends  the  strife,  where  sense  and 
reason  fail."  The  several  nations  being  left  to  establish  such 
rules  of  internal  policy  as  they  might  prefer,  no  danger  of  partial- 
ity and  injustice  could  be  apprehended  from  such  a  court.  No 
questions  would  be  referred  to  it,  but  such  as  related  to  the  acltf 
m  injuries  sustained  by  one  party  in  its  intercourse  with  another. 
Does  it  not  become  our  own  government,  to  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  tribunal  ? 

If  it  be  admitted  that  national  intercourse  should  be  r^ulated 
by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  it  will  follow  that  national  diffi- 
culties should  be  setded  according  to  the  same  principles.  It 
will  also  appear,  that  it  is  the  part  of  political  wisdom  to  place 
our  nation  in  a  situation  to  suffer  as  little  as  possible,  when  other 
nations  violate  these  rules.  The  Christian  rule  for  adjustine  the 
differences  which  occur  between  nations,  and  the  ^stem  of  na- 
tional policy  which  this  rule  requires,  are  the  topics  before  us. 
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There  is  but  one  rule  prescribed  in  the  Grospel  for  adjusting  the 
difficulties  which  occur  among  raeo.  This  requires  us  to  tell 
our  brother  his  fault,  first  in  a  private  manner  ;  if  that  fail  of  ob- 
taining redress,  then  to  take  one  or  two  that  are  disinterested  ;  if 
their  eflbrts  be  unsuccessful,  the  fault  is  to  be  made  public  ;  and 
if  redress  be  not  then  granted,  all  intercourse  with  him  is  to  be 
suspended. 

It  requires  no  forced  construction  of  this  law,  to  make  it  as  ap- 
plicable to  national  as  to  social  intercourse.  Are  not  all  the  rulers 
of  Christian  nations,  brethren  ?  If  tbey  are,  they  are  bound  by 
this  law ;  if  they  are  not,  their  alienation  is  their  sin,  and  hot 
their  excuse.  A  want  of  brotherly  love  furnishes  no  exemptioa 
from  its  duties.  Neither  does  the  distance  of  nations  from  each 
other  make  any  abatement  from  (be  requirements  of  this  law. 
An  essential  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  its  precepts  are 
of  universal  application, — that  they  are  designed  for  all  men  in 
all  nations,— and  that  they  unite  by  the  bands  of  brotherly-love 
all  who  receive  and  practise  tliem. 

The  recent  pacific  measures  adopted  by  our  own  government  and 
by  some  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  have  been  very  nearly  conform- 
ed to  this  christian  rule ;  and  they  show  clearly,  that  as  soon  as 
the  rulers  of  nations  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  they  should 
exercise  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  their  intercourse  wiiii  each 
other,  they  also  perceive  that  this  divine  law  for  obtaining  redress 
for  wrongs,  was  made  lor  them.  The  conciliatory  measures 
which  they  have  adopted,  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  prin- 
ciple.. 

Proofs  are  not  wanting,  that  the  people  of  these  nations  heart- 
ily respond  to  this  friendly  policy.  National  prejudices  ani  sub- 
siding, and  a  disposition  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country,  with  their  arts,  and  sciences,  and  literature,  to 
treat  them  with  hospitality  and  respect,  to  promote  a  free  inter- 
change of  thought  and  good  will,  distinguishes  the  present  age 
above  all  others.  In  extensive  commercial  transactions  there  will 
always  be,  or  appear  to  be,  instances  of  injustice,  and  a  want  of  that 
complaisance,  which  regards  the  comfort  and  interest  of  others 
above  our  own.  But,  abating  the  occasional  and  very  absurd 
wranglings  about  high  and  loiv  in  dignity,  and  more  and  less  in 
traffic,  we  find  that  the  people  of  all  christian  nations  regard 
each  other  with  much  favour,- — quite  too  well  to  quarrel  on  their 
own  account.  The  time  is  not  distant,  when  they  will  quarrel 
but  slowly  and  grudgingly  even  to  gratify  their  rulers. 

We  have  still  further  evidence  that  the  arts  of  peace  are  suited 
to  the  genius  of  our  republic,  in  the  zeal  which  is  manifested  for 
expending  all  our  resources  in  the  quiet  relations  of  social  life. 
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But  a  very  small  pan  of  thia  great  comniimiiy  concern  them- 
selves witli  the  politicnl  afr^irs  or  other  countries.  Jealousy  of 
their  growlli  and  rirosperity,  lias  given  place  to  a  love  of  domestic 
Improvements.  The  inullilude  are  little  interested  m  the  tfie*- 
tion,  What  is  doing  abroad  !  hut  in  What  can  be  done  at  home? 
But,  however  highly  we  may  prize  these  indications,  thai  tJie 
lime  is  fast  approaching  when  all  national  wrongs  will  be  redress- 
ed without  bloodshed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  rulers  or  their 
.  subjects  have  considered  what  should  be  the  final  resort  of  a  na- 
tion when  all  measures  of  reconciliation  have  failed.  "  Let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  uublican."  Non-intercourse 
ii  the  hsl  measure  prescribed  by  this  law.  The  Gospel  adds  not 
one  word  to  prescribe  or  sanction  modes  of  vindicLve  puaisli- 
ment.  How  different  is  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  from  the  sprit 
of  human  laws!  How  little  indulgence  do  the  precepts  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  allow  lo  those  passions  which  seek  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  of  our  brethren  ? 

Ii  will  be  said,  that  after  passing  a  non-intercourse  law,  the  ag- 
gressor may  sdll  continue  hjs  aggressions.  Inreply  to  this  argu- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  say,  that  it  wants  practical  proof.  ■  We  have 
high  authority  for  saying,  that  "  when  a  man's  ways  please  ihe 
Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  he  at  peace  with  him." 
Every  man  sees  (his  truth  exemplified  in  his  ordinary  i) 


with  society.  Who  among  us  are  treated  with  justice  and  re- 
spect ?  Who  pass  through  the  transactions  of  the  day  without 
molestation  and  without  rcproachj  and  repose  at  night  with  none 
to  make  them  afraid  ?  Are  they  the  revengeful,  the  busy-bodies, 
the  sowers  of  discord  ?  The  olive  branch  is  not  found  on  the 
thistle.  Those  who  enjoy  peace,  are  those  wno  do  justly,  lore 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly.  Their  virtues,  the  armour  of  God, 
protect  them  against  insult  and  injury.  The  peace  which  they 
enjoy  comes  not  from  indulging  the  hostile  spirit  of  worldly  men : 
it  IB  given' them  "  not  as  the  world  giveth." 

But  even  admitting,  that,  af\er  passing  a  non-intercourse  law, 
the  aggressor  might  continue  his  aggressions  ;  would  the  evil  be 
avoided  by  a  declaration  of  war  ?  On  the  contrary,  this  deda- 
ratioo  would  license  all  the  injuries  that  the  enemy  could  inflict, 
until  this  mo^e  of  settling  Ihe  difficulty  should  be  abandoned. 
During  the  contest  both  parties  would  be  violating  the  precepts  of 
our  Lord  in  rendering  evil  for  evil ;  and  this  is  not  the  way  to  ac 
quire  those  friendly  dispositions  towards  our  fellow  mea  which 
the  Go^el  requires.  > 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  answer  objections  against 
S9mplying  with  a  plain  precept  of  the  religion  which  we  all  [»o- 
ftJM.,    Those  who  are  unwilling  to  keep  the  divine  law,  can  al- 
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ways  find  excuses  enough  for  violating  it.  They  can  easily 
persuade  themselves,  that  it  does  not  apply  to  their  case ;  or  that 
they  are  under  no  obligations  to  conform  to  it,  until  their  neigh- 
bours will  give  ample  security  that  obedience  shall  not  be  un- 
profitable. But  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  safe  and 
profitable  to  obey  the  precepts  of  him  who  knoweth  all  things, 
who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ;  and  that  he,  who  b 
the  strength  of  the  faithful,  will  not  forsake  them  in  time  of  need. 

If  we  acknowledge  the  rule  prescribed  by  our  Lord  for  set- 
tling private  and  national  difHculties,  it  is  the  part  of  political  wis- 
dom to  preserve  our  country  in  a  situation  to  adopt  any  mea- 
sures which  this  law  may  require,  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  ourselves.  Every  commercial  nation  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing dependent  upon  others  for  the  essentials  of  life.  We  all  re- 
member the  distress  occasioned  in  our  own  country  by  a  non- 
intercourse  law^  and  the  far  greater  distress  which  was  subse- 
quently occasioned  by  a  resort  to  arms.  Although  our  popula- 
tion has  gready  increased  since  that  period,  yet  our  means  of 
subsisting  upon  the  fruits  of  our  own  soil  and  the  products  of  our 
own  skill,  have  much  more  rapidly  increased  ;  and  we  should 
now  suffer  comparatively  little  from  the  evils  of  non-intercourse 
with  Great  Britain. 

Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  tends  greatly  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  ;  it  expands  the  mind ;  gives  it  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  men  of  all  characters  and  conditions ;  and  thus  cor- 
rects that  feeling  of  self-importance  for  which  the  ignorant  are 
always  distinguished.  It  is  by  our  commercial  intercourse,  that 
the  blessings  of  our  republican  institutions  have  been  made 
known  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  are  learning  to 
be  free ;  that  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  numerous 
nations  who  know  not  the  Gospel,  and  that  we  have  the  means 
of  freely  giving  to  them  what  we  have  so  freely  received.  To 
the  same  cause  we  must  ascribe  the  flourishing  state  of  the  arts 
and  many  of  the  sciences  among  us ;  the  polite  accomplishments, 
which  render  our  virtues  graceful,  and  our  vices  less  intolerable ; 
and  much  of  the  wealth,  which  ministers  to  most  of  the  good, 
and  to  all  the  corrupt  affections  of  our  nature.  Our  commerce 
also  gives  an  honourable  employment  to  a  very  numerous  class 
of  our  citizens,  whose  industry  and  enterprise  impart  strength 
and  vigour  to  our  whole  republican  system. 

But  agriculture  and  manufactures  present  equal  claims  for  our 
favour.  Upon  them. the  greater  part  of  our  citizens  must  always 
depend  ;  and  there  may  be  periods  when  they  will  constitute  al- 
most our  only  resources.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may 
be  as  to  the  measures  already  adopted  or  proposed,  for  promoting 
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improvements  in  our  country,  al!  will  agree  that  the  dispoKtioti  M 
promote  them  should  be  encouraged.  There  is  someiliing  in  (he 
simple  idea  of  doing  good  at  home,  which,  I'rom  its  connexion  with 
moral  improvement,  touches  a  tender  cJrard  in  every  republican 
and  christian  heart,  and  makes  it  vibrate  with  swCet  sounds  of  [ilea- 
leousness  and  peace.  Even  the  least  melioration  of  ttie  condi- 
tion of  our  country,  may  involve  blessings  which  are  not  enume- 
rated in  counting  the  costs.  To  make  a  new  road,  may  leacb 
men  to  tvalk  in  better  paths ;  the  easy  means  of  internal  naviga- 
tion will  teach  us  self-knowledge.  To  encourage  indusin-  by  s 
suitable  reward,  is  to  promote  it;  and  to  promote  it  at  borne,  is 
a  most  powerful  means  of  nourishing  every  virtue  aud  expelliag 
every  vice. 

The  analogy  between  improvements  of  a  secular  nature,  and 
those  of  a  moral  character,  may  be  carried  still  further.  While 
our  first  concern  was  the  extension  of  commerce,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  improvements,  our  charily  was  almost  wliolly  exercised 
upon  foreign  countries.  Comparatively  little  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  moral  stale  of  America.  The  heathen  of  Asia  and  tlie 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  were  the  grand  objects  of  ^'rapalhj 
with  tliDse  who  delighted  to  spread  the  Gospel.  For  many 
years  the  wars  of  Europe  engrossed  our  attention  too  mud),  to 
allow  us  leisure  for  examining  into  the  condition  of  our  own 
country. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  character  of  the  early  stages  of  christian 
charily.  When  a  man  first  thinks  of  opposing  evil  and  doing 
good,  he  inquires  what  faults  his  neighbour  possesses,  and  wtaat 
means  should  be  adopted  for  correcting  them.  To  examine 
with  humility  and  fuU  purpose  of  amendment  into  the  state  of  bis 
own  character,  would  require  a  measure  of  charity,  which  is  not 
acquired  without  considerable  practice  in  doing  good  to  others. 
It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  first  exercises  of  charity  con- 
,  form  veryexactly  to  ibe  rule  of  our  Lord,  to  cast  first  the  beam  out 
of  our  own  eye.  They  are  rather  what  men  do,  than  what  they 
should  do.  The  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  have  excited  a  deep 
sympathy  in  many  of  our  citizens,  who  are  unmoved  by  the  op- 
pressed and  degraded  condition  of  two  millions  of  slaves  within 
our  own  territory.  How  easy  has  ft  been  to  obtain  thousands, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  to  establish  missionary  sta- 
tions in  foreign  lands,  together  with  zealous  men,  and  zealous 
women  too,  as  apostles  ;  and  bow  difficult,  at  the  same  rime,  to 
make  umilar  establishments  among  tlie  aborigines  of  our  own 
country.  And  how  true  it  is,  that  the  missions  among  the  In- 
dians, even  at  this  day,  derive  most  of  their  support  from  (hose 
of  our  citizens,  who  reside  &rtlieat  from  them.     Do  yon,  my 
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friends,  regard  with  a  kind  sympathy  all  these  classes  of  the  hu- 
man race,  who  know  not  the  Saviour  whose  advent  you  this  day 
celebrate, — that  Saviour  who  came  to  redeem  them  as  well  as 
you  ?  You  do  well ;  and  you  do,  perhaps,  better  still,  when  the 
profaneness,  the  intemperance,  the  cold  indifference  to  gospel 
truth,  and  the  nameless  forms  of  evil  which  exist  among  our- 
selves, call  forth  the  hearty  expressions  of  your  charity.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  be  as  liberal  of  our  riioney  to  abol- 
ish from  among  Christians  the  custom  of  offering  human  sa- 
cri6ces  by  war,  as  we  have  been  to  abolish  the  less  criminal  sa- 
cri6ces  of  the  Hindoos?  How  Icftig  before  we  shall  be  sincere 
in  applying  our  benevolent  exertions  at  home  on  our  own  hearts  ? 
How  long  before  our  love  of  virtue  itself  will  become  so  disinter- 
ested and  ardent,  that  the  worst  species  of  idolatry, — the  root  of 
all  evil, — will  be  exterminated  f 

It  is  a  hopeful  state  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  when  its 
charity  has  become  so  sincere  and  exalted,  as  to  cause  its  pos^ 
sessor  to  look  at  home,  and  seek  out  all  causes  of  self-amend- 
ment. Are  there  not  many  and  strong  indications,  that  this 
charity,  both  in  a  political  and  a  moral  form,  has  commenced  a 
grea{  work  of  reformation  in  the  United  States  ?  Has  not  this 
work  so  far  advanced,  that  its  tendency ^  to  abolish  all  war  is 
plainly  discoverable  ?  Are  not  a  large  proportion  of  our  citi- 
zens now  decidedly  friendly  to  such  a  system  of  national  policy 
as  would  enable  us,  without  serious  injury  and  embarrassment, 
to  comply  with  the  gospel  rule  for  obtaining  redress  for  all 
wrongs  received. 

A  nation,  with  such  resources  as  ours  may  easily  be  made  to 
possess,  would  inflict  a  greater  evil  by  a  non-intercourse  law, 
than  it  would  suffer.  But  however  great  this  evil  would  be  to 
ourselves,  it  must  -  certainly  be  impolitic  to  add  to  it  the  aggra- 
vated evils  of  war.  The  expense  of  maintaining  our  citizens 
engaged  in  war,  is  vastly  greater  than  to  support  them  at  home, 
where  their  industry  and  enterprise  would  diminish,  rather  than 
increase  the  evils  of  non-intercourse.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  lives,  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  the  other  countless 
%  evils  of  war,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  that  the  most  pa- 
cific policy  is  the  most  economical. 

If  the  gospel  law,' for  which  I  am  pleading,  were  adopted  and 
proclaitped  by  this  or  any  other  nation,  and  the  first  measures 
which  it  prescribes  for  obtaining  redress  were  faithfully  executed, 
would  not  the  last  resort  be  more  dreaded  by  the  aggressor  than 
a  war  ?  In  that  case,  the  evils  of  non-intercourse  would  be  cal- 
culated coolly,  without  those  blinding  passions  which  prevent  a 
just  estimate  of  the  evils  of  war.     The  dishonour,  which  would 
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allach  lo  a  nation  that  slreuld  utterly  refuse  to  redress  its  wroDgs, 
where  redress  was  souglit  io  this  manner,  would  be  incompiratJW 
greater  than  results  even  from  a  defeat  in  war.  If  yoar  netgb- 
bour  demaad  saiisfactjon  for  an  injury,  and  accompaoy  the  de- 
mand with  menaces,  you  are  apt  to  tell  hiin  to  obtain  ^^tisfactioo 
as  he  can ;  but  if  he  adopt  ine  manners  and  the  measures  of  a 
Christian,  you  will  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  lose  his  frieiulsbip. 
In  like  manner,  a  nation  that  is  threatened  with  war  will  light  lo 
avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  even  when  it  is  aware  that  its 
liberty  and  its  existence  may  be  lost  in  the  contest.  But  where 
b  tiw  nation,  that  would  sacriSce  its  reputation  for  lionour  and 
integrity,  by  refusing  to  grant  redress,  when  sought  as  ttie  Gos- 
pel requires  ? 

On  no  preceding  anniversary  have  the  members  of  this  societj- 
and  all  the  friends  of  peace  had  so  much  cncouragemeni,  tliil 
ihe  Prince  of  Peace  was  establishing  his  kingdom  in  the  earib. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  leari>ed  lo 
love  each  other  but  very  imperfectly ;  that  they  love  America 
too  much  from  necessity,  nither  than  principle  ;  and  that  in  our 
own  country  the  periodical  fever  is  attended  with  uocommoD 
mali|;nity.  But  none  can  doubt,  tliat  the  sUle  of  Europe  is  im- 
povirig  ;  nor  that  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  may  win 
Id  this  strife  for  office,  will  find  enough  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
in  the  people,  to  "  restrain  the  remainder  of"  their  "  wrath." 
We  can  now  perceive  more  distinctly  than  at  any  former  period, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  gaining  a  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  hearts  of  men.  We  see  their  effects  in  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  christian  nations,  in  their  internal  policy,  and  in 
the  increasing  activity  of  the  virtuous  of  every  community  for  the 
encouragement  of  vital,  practical  religion  at  home.  These  are 
considerations,  my  friends,  which  demand  the  humble  gratitude 
of  our  whole  hearts.  If  angels  rejoiced  at  the  advent  which  wc 
celebrate,  well  may  we  call  on  our  souls  and  all  that  is  williin  us, 
to  give  thanks  unto  him  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come,  be- 
cause he  is  taking  unto  himself  his  great  power,  and  reigning  in 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Among  the  venerable  members  of  this  society,  who  have  de- 
lighted to  come  hither  and  testify  their  love  ol  peace,  I  see  not 
him  who  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  insiituiicHi,  its  first  Presi- 
dent, its  constant  friend  and  benefactor.  Where  is  tlie  philan- 
thropist who  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  relieved  the  or- 
phan, tlie  widow,  and  the  oppressed,  and  sent  the  word  of  life  to 
the  lieathen  of  every  land  ?     He  has  gone  to  receive  his  reward. 

What  have  we  to  do,  my  friends,  that  when  our  Master  callelb 
for  us  also,  wo  may  be  found  of  him  in  Peace  ? 
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The  question  has  oflen  been  asked,  What  good  can  be  expected 
to  result  from  the  formation  of  Peace  Societies,  especially  in  our 
smaller  towns  and  villages?  Questions  of  war  and  peace  are  set- 
tled in  national  councils  or  the  cabinets  of  kings.  Do  any  imagine 
tl^at  these  associations,  few  and  scattered  as  th6y  are,  and  com- 
posed generally  of  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  will  exert 
any  considerable  influence  on  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ?  on 
those  who  move  in. a  sphere  so  far  above  them,  and  who  can  say, 
^  Let  there  be  war,'  and  the  work  of  death  and  devastation  begins  7 

To  this  question  we  may  reply : — That  we  are  not  so  extrava- 
gant in  our  calculations  as  to  look  for  any  great,  and  sudden,  and 
palpable  effects  from  our  labours.  We  do  not  expect  that  our 
voice  will  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  or  in  the  courts  of 
emperors  and  kings ;  or  that  if  it  were  heard,  it  would  be  much 
regarded.  We  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  at 
onpe  those  prejudices,  which  have  been  gaining  strength  for  years, 
and  which  are  interwoven  with  the  existing  institutions  of  society. 
We  make  no  such  ridiculous  pretensions.  We  indulge  no  such 
▼ain  hopes.  We  beg  to  be  acquitted  of  so  egregious  folly.  But 
we  do  cherish  the  belief,  that  these  associations  are  not  wholly 
devoid  of  influence; — that  they  have  already  done  much  to 
change  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  war;«  and 
that  their  influence  has  reached  many  who  probably  would  not 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  and  perhaps  are  not  sensible  of  it 
themselves.  This  is  no  more  than  might  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  members  of  such  associations,  being  convinced  themselves  of 
the  impolicy  and  wickedness  of  the  custom  of  war,  and  being 
furnished  with  the  strong  and  conclusive  reasons  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  custom,  are  able  and  disposed  to  maintain  the 
ground  they  have  taken.  They  not  only  read  and  reflect  them- 
selves, but  persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  In  this  way  public 
sentiment,  in  any  community,  may,  within  a  brief  period,  undergo 
an  important  change.  If  this  may  be  done  in  one  town  or  "village, 
it  may  in  ten  or  ten  thousand.  The  beginnings  may  be  small, — 
so  small  as  to  attract  at  first  but  little  notice.  A  single  individual 
may  often  have  it  in  his  power  to  effect  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  minds  of  hundreds  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Should  every 
clergyman  in  this  county  Tand  I  am  confident  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  who  are  not  tnemselves  converts  to  the  principles 
advocated  by  peace  societies),  use  his  influence  to  make  these 
principles  understood  by  his  people,  can  it  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  And  many  ready  cordially  to  embrace  them  and  to  become 
their  zealous  advocates?  Let  the  same  thing  be  done  by  every 
minister  in  New  England  of  every  denomination ;  for  ours  is  a 
cause  in  which  they  may  all  engage,  and  for  which  they  may 
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labour  in  concert,  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  their 
peculiar  sentiments  on  other  points.  Let  this  be  done  by  every 
minister  who  believes  that  the  custom  of  war  is  opposed  to  the 
precepts  of  Jesus,  throughout  the  United  States,  would  not  the 
open  and  decided  advocates  of  the  principles  which  we  have 
espoused  swell  to  a  very  large  amount?  And  would  not  their 
combined  influence  be  great?  Would  not  their  voice  soon  reach 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  influence  our  natiooal  councils? 
Should  the  same  means,  at  the  same  time,  be  employed  by  the 
advocates  of  pacific  principles  in  Great  Britain,  would  not  the 
results  be  as  auspicious  in  that  country?  Would  not  these  prio- 
ciples  find  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  affect  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  fumisb  or 
to  withhold  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  war?  By  these 
and  similar  means,  might  it  not  be  possible  within  the  compass 
of  half  a  century,  or  even  in  a  much  shorter  period,  to  bring  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  these  two  great  nations  to  a  deep 
and  strong  conviction  that  the  custom  of  war  is  an  absurd  anid 
wicked  custom,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  relinquished  forever? 
Under  these  circumstances  could  the  custom  long  be  retained? 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  mean  time  no  analogous 
change  of  public  sentiment  will  take  place  in  goyemments  of  a 
less  popular  character.  Such  are  the  facilities  of  communicatioa 
between  the  most  distant  states  of  the  civilized  world  in  the 
present  age,  that  uny  important  discovery  in  science  or  improve^ 
ment  in  the  arts  soon  finds  its  way  to  all.  So  it  would  be  in  the 
case  now  supposed.  One  after  another  of  the  states  of  Europe 
would  relinquish  the  barbarous  cu<«tom  referred  to,  and  agree  to 
submit  their  (lifTerences  to  the  friendly  arbitration  of  a  general 
conu:ress  of  states,  or  settle  them  on  some  principles  more  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  a  liberal  and  an  enlightened  age,  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

Without  therefore  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  a 
ridiculous  vanity,  may  we  not  feel  encouraged  to  employ  the 
means  we  possess,  limited  as  they  may  be,  in  extendinsr  the 
knowledire  and  influence  of  the  pecific  principles,  which  we  hold 
dear?  May  others  be  encouraged  and  persuaded  to  go  and  do 
likeTvise.  Delivered  by  the  Rev,  J.  Mien. 


AMIABLE  TRAIT  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  LINDLEY  MTRRAY. 

'*  In  the  performance  of  relative  duties,  Mr.  Murray  did  not 
forget  humanity  to  animals;  of  which  the  following  is  a  striking 
instance,  among  many  others,  that  might  be  given.  In  early  life 
he  was  fond  of  shooting ;  but  after  some  years  he  became  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  from  a  conviction,  not  only  that  it  consumes  too 
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much  precious  time,  bat  also  that  it  is  improper  to  take  awaj  life 
for  the  sake  of  amusement.  He  believed  that  of  the  birds  which 
are  shot  at,  many  more  are  wounded,  than  are  actually  killed  and 
obtained ;  and  consequently,  they  gradually  pine  away,  and  die 
through  pain  and  want  of  food.  He  bad  seen  birds  so  much  hurt, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  functions ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  very 
numerous.  These  reflections  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  he  determined  never  again  to  indulge  himself  in  a 
sport,  which  produced  so  much  distress  to  the  objects  of  his 
amusement.''     Memoirs,  p.  224. 

.Few  of  our  race  have  left  the  world  with  a  more  amiable 
character  than  Lindley  Murray.  As  he  possessed  so  great  an 
assemblage  of  excellencies,  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  his 
humanity  to  animals  should  be  selected  for  notice  and  commenda- 
tion. But  this  trait  of  character  is  less  observable  in  good  peofde 
than  it  ought  to  be ;  and  where  this  is  seen  in  an  eminent  degree 
we  may  very  safely  infer  a  variety  of  correspondent  virtues.  "  The 
righteous  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  ana  when  this  arises  from 
a  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  same  person  can  be  ferocious  and  cruel  to  his  own  species. 
He,  whose  conscience  forbids  him  to  take  the  life  of  a  bird  for 
amusement,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  taking  the  life  of  a  man 
for  revence,  or  renown,  either  by  assassination,  duelling,  or  war. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  children  from  their  infancy 
should  have  their  minds  imbued  with  sentiments  of  tenderness  to- 
wards every  species  of  animals  with  which  they  become  acquainted ; 
and  that  they  should  be  taught  to  forbear  inflicting  needless  pain 
on  any  creature  that  is  capable  of  feeling.  Should  children  in 
general  be  thus  educated,  the  fires  of  war  would  soon  be  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  thought  of  becoming  a  butcher  of  men  would 
excite  more  horror  than  the  prospect  of  death.  It  is  principally 
owing  to  defects  in  education,  that  so  many  children  and  grown 
people  are  frequently  seen  tormenting  or  needlessly  destroying 
monensive  animals ;  and  by  habitual  indulgence  in  such  cruelties, 
their  minds  become  prepared  to  extend  the  work  of  torment  to 
their  own  species,  and  even  to  glory  in  deeds  which  have  caused 
pain  or  death  to  others. 

If  it  was  a  commendable  motive  in  Lindley  Murray  to  relinquish 
the  practice  of  shooting  at  birds,  on  account  that  many  of  them 
escape  wounded,  and  pine  away  in  misery,  is  there  not  a 
similar  reason  for  giving  up  the  practice  of  war.^  In  war  the 
number  of  the  wounded  is  generally  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
slain.  If  then  we  could  account  as  nothing  all  the  calamities  of 
war  except  the  distresses  of  the  wounded;  what  ought  to  be 
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thought  of  rulers  who  will  needlessly  involve  two  nations  in  wsr, 
with  a  prospect  tliat  fifty  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  of 
unoffending  fellow  men,  must  be  subjected  to  weeks,  or  moDtbs, 
or  perhaos  years,  of  excruciating  pain  by  wounds  receiied  in 
battle  ?  Must  they  not  possess  me  hearts  of  tigers  or  infernal 
spirits,  to  make,  war  with  such  a  prospect  before  mem  ? 


ASSASSINATION  IN  SPAIN. 

*'  Assassinations  in  that  country,  you  know,  are  frequent  I 
was  assured  by  officers  of  high  rank  at  Barcelona,  that  in  the 
provmce  of  Ca{alonia  alone,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  bat 
provinces  of  Spain,  there  had  been,  within  three  yttsrs^  more  thin 
fifteen  hundred  assassinations ,  of  which  the  law  took  no  notice." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  King,  an  American 
missionary,  after  having  been  in  Spain.  Atrocities  like  these 
are  but  the  natural  fruits  of  indulging  the  spirit  of  war,  apd 
cultivating  its  principles.  Assassination  is  no  more  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  are  the  boasted  slaughters  of 
national  hostilities.  Of  the  fifteen  hundred  assassinations  in 
Catalonia,  it  is  said,  ''the  law  took  no  notice."  And  why- 
should  it,  if  the  homicides  of  war  are  praiseworthy  ?  Only  let 
the  rulers  of  a  nation  license  assassination,  as  they  do  public 
homicide,  and  it  will  become  equally  laudable ; — and  why  have 
they  not  as  good  a  right  to  license  the  former  as  the  latter  ? 

In  this  "  enlightened  age  "  some  of  the  advocates  for  war 
have  justified  the  custom  as  necessary  to  prevent  an  excess  of 
population,  and  to  take  off  vicious  characters.  But  who  does 
not  see  that  all  this  can  be  done  by  assassination,  and  at  much 
less  expense  f  The  dirk  or  long-knife  are  cheap  instruments, 
and  a  whole  community  might  be  furnished  with  them  at  much 
less  expense,  than  the  war  apparatus  is  furnished.  Besides,  it 
would  require  but  little  time  to  learn  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments, so  as  to  kill  with  dexterity.  How  small  then  would  be 
the  expense  of  thinning  a  dense  population,  or  of  preventing 
a  competent  population  from  becoming  too  numerous  !  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  assassination  policy  would  probably  take 
off  many  useful  citizens,  as  well  as  some  of  the  vicious.  But 
this  objection  lies  also  against  the  war  policy. 

Are  any  shocked  to  hear  so  much  said  in  favor  of  assassina- 
tion ?  Why  are  they  not  equally  shocked  to  hear  more  said  in 
favor  of  war,  and  to  see  a  great  portion  of  their  countrymen 
disposed  to  render  this  homicidal  custom  popular  f 
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In  reportiDg  his  numerous  conversations  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
Boswell  says ;  '^  He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and  put 
his  argument  upon  what  I  have  ever  thought  the  most  solid 
basis,  that  if  public  war  be  allowed  to  be  consistent  with 
morality,  private  war  must  be  equally  so."  Boswell  then  very 
properly  remarks,  '*  Indeed  we  may  observe  what  strained  argu- 
ments are  used  to  reconcile  war  with  the  christian  religion !" 
The  argument  of  Johnson  is  as  good  for  assassination  as  for 
duelling.  Nothing,  however,  but  '^  strained  arguments  "  can 
be  brought  '^  to  reconcile  war  with  the  christian  religion ; " 
and  the  same  is  true  of  duelling  and  assassination.  Death  is 
death,  and  murder  is  murder,  however  they  may  be  effeeted. 
The  man  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  taking  the  life 
of  a  neighbour,  by  assassination,  for  an  offensive  word,  should 
equally  shudder  at  the  thought  of  doing  the  same  thing  by  a 
duel, — and  still  more  to  do  it  by  exciting  a  war,  in  which 
thousands  of  innocent  people  must  probably  perish. 


INQUISITORIAL  TRIBUNALS. 

The  Christian  Observer  for  March,  1827,  contains  a  Review 
of  Llorente's  History  of  the  Inquisition.  Few  persons,  it  is 
believed,  can  read  the  accounts  relating  to  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, without  being  amazed  that  such  an  atrocious  institution 
should  have  been  suffered  to  exist  for  three  centuries  in  any 
country  in  Christendom.  A  table  is  given  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  persons  that  suffered  by  this  terrific  tribunal,  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1481  and  ending  with  1808, — a  period  of 
327  years. 

During  that  period  the  number  burnt  alive,  was     34,658 

Burnt  in  effigy 18,019 

Condemned  to  the  galleys  and  prisons     •     .     •  288,214 

In  the  table  are  several  items  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Inquisitor  General 
Torquemada,  from  1481  to  1498 — 17  years — 

was  burnt  alive 10,220 

Burnt  in  effigy 6,810 

Condemned  to  the  galleys  and  prisons    .     .     •     97,371 
Under  king  PhUip  U.,  from  1556  to  1697,-41 

years— rburnt  alive      .  3,990 

Burnt  in  effigy     . 1,845 

Condemned  to  the  galleys  and  prisons    .     .     .     18,450 
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Under  king  Charles  IV.,  from  1788  to  1808,  a  period  of  20 
years,  burnt  alive,  0 ;  in  effigy,  1 ;  condemned  to  tbe 
galleys  and  prisons,  42. 

Now  what  was  the  object  of  all  this  havoc  and  misery  f  The 
Inquisitors  would  say,  the  whole  was  done  to  purify  the  christian 
church,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fatal  errors.  But  what 
errorsi  could  be  more  fatal  than  those  which  led  the  Pope  and 
the  Inquisitors  to  murder  and  torment  those  whom  the  Messiah 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  f  At  this  day  the  conduct  of  tbe 
Inquisition  is  regarded  with  horror  in  almost  every  country  la 
Christendom. 

Biit  here  we  must  pause,  reflect,  and  inquire.  Was  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  the  worst  of  all  human  tribunals  ?  Is  there 
not  a  tribunal  still  popular  in  almost  every  country,  arrogating 
more  extensive  power  than  the  papal  Inquisitions  ?  and  whose 
decrees  have  been  as  unjust  and  vastly  more  destructive  to 
human  life  and  happiness  ?  While  the  Ecclesiastical  Inquisi- 
tion has  slain  its  hundreds,  and  its  thousands,  the  Political  or 
War  Inquisition  has  slain  its  millions  and  its  tens  of  millions. 
Yet  while  one  of  these  abominable  tribunals  has  lost  its  repu- 
tation, the  worse  of  the  two  is  still  popular. 

We  are  all  filled  with  horror  at  the  conduct  of  a  few  Cdlible 
Inquisitors  in  passing  decrees,  which  doom  to  the  flames  fifty  or 
one  hundred  innocent  persons  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  heresy, 
and  send  a  still  greater  number  to  the  galleys,  or  prisons. 
Think  then  of  the  far  more  atrocious  wickedness  of  the  War 
Inquisitors — a  king,  perhaps,  and  his  privy  council,  decreeing 
a  war  which  must  probably  involve  the  destruction  of  a  hundred 
thousand  of  their  brethren,  and  fill  whole  countries  with 
wretchedness  and  wo.  We  all  abhor  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisitor  General,  Torquemada,  under  whose  admin- 
istration of  nineteen  years,  more  than  ten  thousand  individuals 
perished  at  the  stake.  Why  then  do  any  applaud  the  War 
Inquisitor  General  of  France,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  in 
less  than  nineteen  years,  probably  occasioned  the  death  of  five 
millions  of  people,  with  hs  little  reason  and  jusuce  as  Torque- 
mada destroyed  his  thousands  ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  blame  of  that  vast 
destruction  of  life  is  to  be  imputed  to  Napoleon.  Other  War 
Inquisitors  were  doubtless  blamable.  But  to  the  horrible  War 
Tribunals  of  Europe  the  whole  mischief  may  be  imputed. 
Though  the  Papal  Inquisition  and  the  War  Inquisition  are  in 
some  respects  different,  they  are  in  several  points  ahke.   They 
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are  both  tribunals  of  injustice  and  mischief;  they  both  act  on 
the  principle  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  or  doing  evil 
to  prevent  evil ;  they  are  both  directly  hostile  to  the  precepts 
and  the  spirit  of  the  christian  religion ;  they  have  both  been 
the  effect  of  delusion ;  they  have  both  depended  on  popular 
opinion  for  their  existence,  where  they  have  been  tolerated, — 
and  they  will  both  be  abolished  when  public  opinion  shall  be 
duly  enlightened.  Then  both  will  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  of 
barbarism,  and  as  the  reproach  of  the  nations  by  which  they 
were  supported.  The  War  Tribunals  will  sink  in  public  esti- 
mation as  low  as  the  Papal  Inquisition  now  is  in  Protestant 
countries.  Military  Inquisitors  and  Conquerors  will  cease  to 
be  praised  for  the  mischiefs  they  have  done ;  they  will  rather 
be  classed  with  Torqueroada,  as  men  who  should  have  been 
confined  in  the  prison  for  felons,  or  the  bedlam  for  maniacs. 
As  the  progress  of  public  opinion  has  already  nearly  abolished 
the  atrocities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  greater  atrocities  of  the  War  Tribunal  will  ere 
long  be  set  aside  by  the  power  of  enlightened  patriotism  and 
philanthropy. 


ENCOURAGING  LETTER  FROM  BARNSTABLE. 

Bartistable,  Jcamary  I2^A,  1828. 

Rev.  Sir — I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  to  you,  that 
a  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  has 
been  formed  in  this  town. 

A  number  of  our  ciuzens  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  anxious 
that  such  a  society  should  be  established ;  and  having  duly 
considered  the  subject,  agreed  to  appoint  a  meeting  for  that 
purpose  on  the  25th  of  December  last.  They  solicited  me  to 
address  them  on  the  occasion,  which  I  did.  After  the  exer- 
cises were  over,  a  constitution  iVas  presented  and  accepted, 
and  the  Society  organized ;  and  1  am  happy  to  say,  it  now 
embraces  sixty  members.     Our  officers  are  the  following ; 

Rev.  Enoch  Pratt,  President. 
Freeman  Marchant,  Esq.  Vice  Pres. 
Rev.  Henry  Herset,  Cor.  Sec. 
Mr.  Samuel  Chipman,  Rec.  Sec. 
Mr.  Fredeiuck  Scudder,  Treasurer. 

We  have  now  some  funds,  and  should  like  to  receive  from 
you  a  list  of  the  publications,  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Society.     Yours,  respectfully, 

Henry  Hersey. 
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MR.  ladd's  lassiON. 


William  Ladd,  Esq.  is  now  on  a  mission  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace.  Considerable  hope  is  entertained  that  be  will  effect 
the  organization  of  a  National  Peace  Society.  Should  he  fa3 
io  this,  he  will  doubtless  be  the  instrument  of  exciting  more 
zeal  and  energy  in  the  societies  abready  formed ;  and  of 
occasioning  other  local  societies  to  be  organized.  He  passed 
through  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Windham  coudCj, 
Connecticut,  to  Hartford  in  that  State.  He  had  delivered 
Addresses  in  several  towns,  and  from  Hartford  he  has  written; 
"  I  find  every  where  more  success  than  I  anticipated." 


ODE 

TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  PEACE  SOCIETT. 

[From  the  Herald  of  Peace.] 

Hail  !  virgin  daughter  of  the  sky, 
In  Truth's  fair  robes  arrayed, 

With  Pity's  radiance  in  thine  eye. 
All  hail,  celestial  maid. 

Within  this  dark  recess  below. 

Thou  com'st  to  mitigate  our  woe. 

For  long,  alas  !  with  ruthless  storm 

Has  Warfare  raged  around, 
And  Cruelty,  with  haggard  form. 

Laid  desolate  the  ground  : 
But  have  not  holy  «eers  foretold 
That  better  days  shall  man  behold  ? 

Rise,  daughter  of  a  nobler  line, 
Than  warrior  e'er  could  claim; 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  thine, 
A  bright  angelic  train. 

Arise,  commissioned  from  above, 

For  with  thee  is  the  Lord  of  Love. 

Proclaim  aloud  to  man  below 
Whence  strife  and  hatred  are ; 

Unveil  the  secret  source  of  woe. 
That  breathes  infuriate  war : 

And  when  thou  heav'st  the  suppliant  sigh, 

Remember,  God  himself  is  nigh. 
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Still  warmed  with  pity's  softest  glow. 

Until  the  sword  shall  cease, 
Thro'  thee  may  streams  of  mercy  flow. 

Fresh  from  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Through  thee  may  knowledge  spread  afar, 
Th^t  knowledge  which  shall  conquer  war. 

Such  lore  is  thine  :  and  from  the  source      » 

Of  light,  and  life  it  springs ; 
Oh  !  that  it  may  with  holy  force 

Illume  the  hreasts  of  kings : 
And  in  the  camps  and  senates  round 
In  pristine  glory,  long  be  found ! 

1825.  J.  B.  F. 
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AUSPICIOUS  OCCURRENCES. 

Vermont.  A  letter  from  Vermont  contains  the  following  infor- 
mation. ^^  In  consequence  of  exertions  commenced  by  members 
of  our  Peace  Society,  an  important  alteration  has  been  procured 
in  our  militia  law.  Formerly  those  who  were  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  the  Friends  excepted,  were  obliged 
to  pay  two  dollars  a  year  to  the  officers  for  military  purposes,  or 
otherwise  be  subject  to  penalties.  But  in  lieu  of  this,  it  is  now 
required  that  three  dollars  be  paid  into  the  town  treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  children  in  common  schools.  Thus  the 
matter  is  taken  entirely  out  of  the  military  line,  «nd  the  money 
devoted  to  a  good  object." 

Our  correspondent  is  much  gratified  with  this  success,  though 
he  thinks,  and  justly  thinks,  that  this  is  not  all  the  relief  that 
should  have  been  granted.  Though  the  money  is  devoted  to  a 
good  object,  men  ought  not  to  be  fined  for  possessing  pacific  sen- 
timents, or  having  consciences  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  learn 
the  art  of  public  homicide.  Why  not  fine  those  whose  principles 
and  consciences  allow  them  to  practise  robbery  and  homicide,  if 
called  on  so  to  do  by  fallible  rulers  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  of  barba- 
rism when  conscientious  men  are  punished  for  being  of  pacific 
principles  and  dispositions  ? 

New  York*  Governor  Clinton  commenced  the  present  year  by 
a  Message  to  the  Legislature,  which  contained  the  following 
thoughts  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  Duelling.  ^^  A  prom- 
inent and  besetting  evil  of  the  times  is  the  practice  of  duelling, 
which  equally  shipwrecks  the  peace  of  families  and  de^roys  the 
lives  of  useful  members  of  society.  In  these  cases,  false  notions 
of  honor  are  arrayed  against  the  dictates  of  morality,  the  pre- 
scriptions of  law,  and  the  injunctions  of  religion.  If  public  opin- 
ion is  unable  to  arrest  jthis  aggravated  evil,  the  arm  of  the  law 
ought  to  be  stretched  forth,  full  of  terror  and  replete  with  pun- 
ishment." 
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■  « 

The  Gorenior  conceiTes  that  <*  most  do^  come  to  m  £ital  ter- 
mination by  the  miscondact  of  seconds,"  SM  that  ^^  (ftey  oiq[iit  to 
he  yiiited  bj  ezemplan»panishment  What  Is  now  only  nidi^ 
la'mtodemeanor  or  breach  of  peace,  oi^ht  to  he  deemed  a  feinji 
and  subjected  to  ponishment  in  onr  state  prisons.'' 
*  This  may  JDStly  be  deemed  aospidoitfl ;  and  we  take  the  libe^ 
•  tw^  ask,  whether  the  disputes  of  natioos,  like  those  of  daellists, 
do  notrcome  to  ^  a  fatal  termination  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
s^Unds,''  or  agents  who  hare  the  management  of  soch  contro- 
Torsies  ?  And  whether  sach  seconds  d6  not  also  desenre  to  be 
treated  as  felons,  and  subjected  to  imprisen4|hit  ?  The  pertinoit 
suggestions  of  the  respected  Governor  of  New  Tork  will  per- 
hami  receiTe  further  attention  in  a  future  number  of  the  Fi^nd 
of  Meace.  He  has  certainly  opened  a  field  for  important  inves- 
tigations. 

The  Governor  is  to  be  commended  for  what  he  has  said  on  the 
sulyect  of  duelling ;  but  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  country  that  such 
remarks  and  recommendations  were  necessary. 

Thekte  dbgraeefbl  Ael  and  death  of  Mr.  Graham  of  the  eHv  of  New 
Tork  m^bt  probably  excite  the  Governor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legit- 
lotare  to  the  subject  of  daelling.  If  the  epithet  fanaiUal  maj  be  prop^y 
applied  to  any  conduct,  it  may  be  to  that  of  Graham,  by  whien  he  lost  hit 
Ine.  By  a  note  left  for  his  partner  in  business,  he  took  to  himself  all  the 
Mame  of  his  cmarrel  with  Barton,  and  owned  that  he  had  made  It  neeessary 
for  B.  to  ohailenge  him.  He  also  appeared  to  be  folly  aware  that  Barton 
was  far  superior  to  himself  as  to  skill  in  duelling.  Yet  rather  than  confess 
what  he  knew  tq^  his  fault,  he  would  hazard  his  life  in  an  unequal  contest, 
and  incur  additidinal  guilt  by*trying  to  kill  a  man  whom  he  had  already  abo- 
sed.  Surely  madness  was  in  his  heart  while  he  lived;  what  has  b^o  his 
condition  siuce  his  death,  is  not  for  us  to  declare. 


NOTICES. 


The  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  rsquires  the  sub* 
scrintion  of  one  dollar  annually  to  constitute  a  member. 

Tne  subscriptions  in  each  year  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary  )  and  one  half  of  the  subscription  is  refunded  in  Peace  Tracts,  at  the 
wholesale  price,  the  Friend  of  Peace  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  prior  to  the  present  year,  may  also 
be  had  by  subscribers,  of  the  Editor,  at  ten  eents  a  copy,  or  ten  dollars  a 
hundred. 

The  several  Nombers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Boston 
Bookstore,  Hilliard,  Gray,  k.  Co.  No.  173  Washington  Street,  and  at  the 
Bookstore  of  J.  W.  Bnrditt,  No  94  Court  Street. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  of  otherwise  receiving  his  copy  at  any  qoar* 
terly  distribution,  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Burditt. 

JV.  B.  The  Treasurer  of  M.  P.  S.,  Mr.  David  Reed,  will  receive  subscrip- 
tions, at  No.  81  Washington  Street,  Boston.  All  who  can  do  it  with  con- 
venience are  desired  to  make  their  payments  to  him ;  thoefei  who  cannot 
without  expense  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  mayfoand  their  subteriptions  in- 
closed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  Pottmatttr  in  Brighton^  and  he  will 
return  receipts. 
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A  HE  records  of  history  embrace  a  period  of  six 
thousand  years^  abounding  in  war^  in  battle  and  slaugh- 
ter,  with  occasional  and  local  intervals  of  short  and 
feverish  peace ;  in  which^  nations  seem  to  stay  rather 
than  rest ;  stopping  to  pant^  and  to  gain  breath  for 
new  combats^  rather  than  to  form  a  business  state  of 
permanent  tranquillity.  In  whatever  condition^  on 
whatever  s«il^  under  whatever  sky,  we  contemplate 
man ;  be  he  savage,  or  be  he  civilized ;  ignorant,  or 
enlightened  ;  groping  amid  the  darkness  of  nature,  or 
rejoicing  in  the  lamp  of  revealed  truth ;  be  it  island, 
or  continent ;  sea,  or  shore ;  wherever  multitudes  of 
men  are,  or  haye  been,  there  will  be  found  traces  of 
human  blood,  shed  in  inhuman  strife ;  there  will  be 
found  death,  scattered  among  the  races  of  men,  by 
the  hand  of — brother-man !  » 

It  is  now  moi*e  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  since 
^^  the  author  andJEinisher  of  our  faith,''  came,  ushered 
in  by  an  angelic  host,  proclaiming,  peace  on  earth 
AND  GOOD  WILL  AMONG  MEN ;  siuce  the  Sou  of  God 
descended  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  for  the 
great,  and  almost  special  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
voice  of  reason,  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  com- 
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Diand  of  the  Most  High,  that  ^'  men  love  one  another." 
Yet,  strange  to  tell !  wonderful!  passing  wonderful! 
scarce  three  centuries  had  elapsed  from  his  advent, 
before  the  cross,  the  emblem  of  his,  peace  and  his  Iotc, 
became  the  standard  and  escutcheon  of  wars,  as  fierce 
and  as  bloody,  as  the  crescent,  the  emblem  of  hate 
and  of  strife,  ever  waged.  And,  in  these  later  days, 
notwithstanding  science  has,  now,  for  almost  four  cen- 
turies, been  pouring  its  mild  and  radiant  stream  of 
light  into  every  sense  and  upon  every  land,  yet,  as  it 
were  but  yesterday,  sixty  thousand  men,  dead  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  terminated,  probably  only  for  a 
short,  passing  period,  a  war  of  twenty  years*  continu- 
ance, of  which,  at  the  least  estimate,  two  millions  of 
human  beings  were  the  victims! 

Such  is  the  scene,  which  the  mind  seizes,  as  it  casts 
a  bird's  eye  glance,  along  the  horizon  of  human  his- 
tory. 

In  this  actual  condition  of  our  nature,  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society,  have  united  to  try  the  strength  of  public 
associations  against  this  natural  tendency  of  our  race 
to  war ;  to  attempt  by  combinaUon  and  cooperative 
exertion  of  the  mild,  the  virtuous,  the  religious,  and 
humane,  to  calm  this  turbulent  scene ;  to  limit  the 
causes  and  evils,  or,  if  heaven  so  pleases,  annihilate 
altogether  the  influence,  of  that  propensity  to  mutual 
destruction,  so  universal  and  scarcely  less  than  innate, 
in  our  species. 

Under  what  auspices  ?  With  what  hopes  ?  From 
what  circumstance  in  the  social,  moral,  or  intellectual 
condition  of  man  do  your  endeavours  derive  encour- 


agement^  or  even  coun  tenance  ?    Is  man  less  selfish^ 
less  craving,  less  ambitious^  less  vindictive  now  than 
formerly?     If  all  the  old  ingredients^  which  compose 
human  nature,  are  still  boiling  in  the  crucible,  what 
reason  to  expect  that  future  experiments  will  mate- 
rially diflfer  from  the  past  ?     If  in  every  nation,  under 
heaven,  there  be,  at  this  day,  ten  thousand  times  more 
swords  than  ploughshares ;  more  spears,  than  prun- 
ing hooks  ;  if  every  where^  war  be  taught  as  a  science, 
and  success  in  it  be  the  theme  of  the  sober  applause 
of  the  few,  and  of  the  mad  exultation  of  the  many ;  on 
what  ground  rests  the  opinion  that  any,  much  more 
that  every,  nation  of  the  earth  will  abandon  a  system, 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  has  been,  and 
to  this  hour  is,  ^mong  all  nations,  a  chief  object  of 
pursuit,  and  the  principal  foundation  of  pride  and  of 
glory  ?     If  all,  or  at  least,  if  the  greater  part  of  na- 
tions do  not  concur,  in  abandoning  this  system,  can 
any  one  nation  abandon  it  safely  ? 

These  are  questions,  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism ' 
asks,  half  doubting,  half  consenting,  as  it  ponders 
purposes  such  as  yours,  noble,  generous,  elevated,  in 
their  conception  and  principle,  yet  apparently  repug- 
nant to  the  known  propensities  of  our  species,  and 
contravening  the  established  course  of  human  conduct 
in  every  period  of  history. 

These  are  questions,  which  the  spirit  of  war  asks, 
half  fearing,  half  sneering,  as  it  stands,  like  its  great 
progenitor,  ^^  with  nostril  wide,  upturned,  into  the 
murky  air,  scenting  its  prey." 

To  some  of  these  questions  I  shall  attempt  an  an- 
swer, and  to  all  of  them  allude,  while  on  this  occasion 


I  consider  the  causes  of  war  among  nations,  and  the 
circumstances  in  tlie  condition  of  the  civilized  world, 
which  afford  better  ground  of  hope,  than  ever  before 
existed,  of  greatly  limiting  its  ravages,  aad  even  of 
restraining  them  altogether  ;  and  thence  offer  to  you, 
gentlemen,  some  encouragements  for  perseverance, 
and  to  youp  fellow-citizens  some  reasons  for  cooperat- 
ing in  the  oUjects  and  labours  of  your  society. 

'■  In  all  experience  and  stories,*'  says  the  great 
Bacon,*  Lord  Verulam,  '■'  you  shall  finJ  but  three 
things  that  prepare  and  dispose  an  estate  for  war, 
the  ambition  of  the  governors,  a  state  of  soldiery 
professed,  and  the  hard  means  to  live  among  mauj 
subjects  :  whereof  the  last  is  the  most  forcible  and  the 
most  constant."' 

In  reference  to  these  causes  of  war,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, without  any  of  that  overweening  zeal,  which 
men  call  enthusiasm,  and  independent  of  the  charac- 
ter, or  the  promises  of  our  religion,  that  three  facts 
'  exist  in  the  nature  of  man  and  in  the  condition  of 
society,  which  give  rational  ground  for  the  opinion, 
that  they  will  be  gradually  limited  in  their  influence, 
and  may  be  made  ultimately  to  cease  altogether. 

The  first  fact  is,  that  man  is  a  being  capable  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement ;  and  that  this  is 
true  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  our  species  has  already  advanced  in 
this  very  direction  and  on  this  very  subject ;  wars  be- 
ing, in  fact,  far  less  bloody,  and  conducted  on  princi- 
ples, more  mild  than  was  the  approved  usage,  in 
former  periods  of  society. 

*  On  the  true  gr? atness  of  BriUin. 


The  third  fact  iS;  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
fluences^ which  have  arisen  and  are  extending  them- 
selves in  the  worlds  necessarily  lead  to  a  favourable 
change  in  all  the-  enumerated  causes^  on  which  the  ex- 
istence of  war  depends  ; — repressing  the  ambition  of 
rulers  ; — diminishing  the  influence  of  the  soldiery  ; 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  multitude. 

As  to  the  first  fact^  I  shall  not  undertake  to  proVe 
that  man  is  a  being  capable  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement.;  and  that  this  is  true  both  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  specie^.  It  is  the  voice  of  all  history  and 
all  experience. 

Nor  will  the  second  fact  require  much  more  elucida- 
tion. A  very  short  recapitulation  of  the  temper  and 
principles,  prevalent  in  war,  at  former  times,  will 
make  its  truth  apparent.  The  earliest  record  of 
wars  is  that  of  the  Israelites,  about  fifteen  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  On  taking  a  city,*  they 
destroyed  utterly  men,  women,  and  little  ones.  Some- 
timesf  the  people  were  made  tributaries  and  slaves. 
At  others,  nothing  that  breathed  was  left  alive.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  does  not  appear,  that  there  was 
any  thing  peculiarly  savage  in  the  character  of  the  Is- 
raelites. Although  they  acted  under  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine command  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principles,  on  which  they  conducted  their  wars,  were 
perfectly  in  unison  with  the  general  rules  of  warfare, 
recognized  by  all  nations,  at  that  period  of  society. 

Homer,  who,  next  to  the  sacred  writers,  is  deemed 
to  give  authentic  accounts  of  the  manners  of  the  earli- 
est times,  witnesses  that  our  species  had  made  no  ma^ 

*  Deut.  K.  33.  t  Ibid.  xx.  10, 13. 


teria]  moral  improvement  in  the  principles,  regulating 
the  state  of  war.  during  the  three  or  four  centuries, 
which  elapsed  between  the  invasion  of  Canaan  and 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Chieftains  steal  into  each  othen 
camps,  and  massacre  the  sleeping,  in  cold  blood. 
Captives  are  immolated  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus. 
The  dead  body  of  Hector  is  dragged  in  triumph  about 
the  walls  of  his  native  city,  in  the  sight  of  his  be- 
reaved parents,  consort,  and  countrymen. 

During  the  entire  period  of  ancient  history,  the 
rights  of  war  included  the  right  of  extermination,  as 
inherent  in  the  conqueror,  and  in  the  vanquished 
there  inhered  no  rights  ;  neither  of  life,  or  liberty,  or 
property.  The  form  of  ancient  society  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  efficacy  and  universality  of  this  princi- 
ple. Kings,  emperors,  consuls,  were  all  occupied  in 
one  chief  concern  ;  that  of  training  and  fleshing  their 
followers  to  the  sport  of  destroying  the  human  species, 
under  the  name  of  enemies ;  and  for  this  purpose,  en- 
larged on  all  sides,  and  to  their  utmost  extent,  the 
rights  of  conquest.  Republics  were,  in  (his  respect, 
no  better  than  monarchies,  and  precisely  for  the  same 
reason  ;  because  in  those,  as  in  these,  the  many 
were  needy  and  ignorant ;  and  the  few,  cunning,  am- 
bitious, and  interested. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  state  these  facts  to  convince 
every  mind  that  war  is  conducted  in  a  better  temper 
and  is  of  a  milder  aspect,  in  present,  than  in  former 
times.  It  is,  however,  important,  and  will  be  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  scope  of  my  argument,  to  remark, 
that  the  amelioration,  effected  in  the  conduct  of  wars, 
has,  chiefly,  resulted  from  the   improved  intellectual 


and  moral  condition  of  mankind^  rather  than  directly 
from  the  military  class  itself.  Almost  all  the  amelio- 
ration in  the  art  of  war  may  be  traced  to  the  effect  of 
domestic  influence  upon  the  warrior  ;  his  regard  for 
character  at  home  ;  and  the  fear  of  incurring  con- 
tempt and  shame  among  his  own  countrymen.  As  far 
as  we  can  form  any  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Euro- 
pean armies^  at  the  present  day,  when  in  the  fields 
they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  wanton  and  licentious^ 
as  formerly.  Love  of  plunder  is  as  strong  in  the 
breasts  of  modem,  as  it  was  in  those  of  ancient  war- 
riors. They  have  no  more  shame  now,  than  in  for- 
mer times,  at  growing  rich  on  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered ;  but  think  it,  as  much  as  ever,  a  great  and 
glorious  matter,  if  going  to  war  beggars,  they  return 
from  it  nabobs.  The  chief  restraint,  which  has  been 
laid,  in  modern  days,  on  the  spirit  of  ancient  warfare^ 
may  be  traced  to  the  improved  moral  sense,  and  the 
direct  moral  influence  of  men  in  civil  life.  This  mor- 
al ^ense  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  offend* 
ed  at  the  bringing  home,  by  military  men,  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  merchandise,  plundered  from  enemies.  And 
accordingly,  the  military,  at  the  present  day,  grasp 
at  these  with  avidity. 

But  the  moral  sense  of  the  period  does  reluct  at  en- 
tailing, in  perpetuity,  the  miseries  of  conquest  upon 
the  persons  of  the  vanquished.  In  consequence,  mili- 
tary men  bring  home  no  more  captive  females  as  mis- 
tresses and  servants  ;  nor  do  they  reduce  vanquished 
males  to  the  condition  of  slaves  for  life ;— except,  in- 
deed, they  happen  to  be  black ;  a  case^  for  which  the 
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moral  sense  of  the  age  has  not,  asyet,  every  where) 
provided. 

An  exception,  indeed,  must  be  made  to  these  re- 
marics,  in  relation  to  that  strange,  mysterious,  semi- 
savage  code,  called  *'  the  law  of  honor."  However 
cnminal,  in  a  raorai,  and  however  ridictilous,  in  an  in- 
teHectual  point  of  view,  this  code  of  unwritten  law  is, 
yet  it  has  had,  unquestionably,  a  favourable  efTect, 
in  softening  and  eltvating  the  military  character. 
The  necessity  of  killing,  or  being  killed,  whicli  this 
law  prescribes,  at  the  call  of  any  one,  ^o  may  deen 
himself  injured,  or  insulted,  has  had  a  direct  tenden- 
cy to  curb  the  insolence  and  overbearing  humour, 
natural  to  men,  exposed  to  the  temptations  insepara- 
ble from  a  life  merely  military.  It  is  a  law  of  re- 
straint calculated  to  influence  those,  who,  recognizing 
no  law  contravening  the  will  of  their  officer,  are  only 
to  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  apprehension  of  personal  dan- 
ger. The  law  of  honor,  therefore,  by  putting  every 
military  man,  at  the  mercy  of  every  one,  who  chooses 
to  call  him  to  combat,  results  in  this,  that  those,  who 
are,  professionally,  without  law,  become  a  law  to 
themselves,  through  fear  of  the  consequences.  The 
operation  of  the  law  has  been  conformable  to  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  iron-clad  legislators,  who  promul- 
gated it ;  the  perpetual  appeal  to  personal  danger, 
which  this  law  establishes,  being  found,  in  most  cases, 
to  operate,  like  a  charm,  on  these  fighting  spirits. 
For,  although  fear  is  a  term,  not  admitted  into  the 
military  code,  yet  it  is  found  by  experience,  that,  in 
all  dangers,  except  those,  which  are  included  in  their 
contract    with  their    commander,    and    in  those,  to 
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nrhich  habit  has  made  them  familiar^  this  class  tremble 
quite  as  much  as  other  philosophers. 

Another  effect  of  this  code  has  been  that^  under  its 
influence^  fighdng  and  killing  one  another^  is,  no  lon- 
ger, even  in  the  field,  a  matter  of  blood,  but  a  matter  of 
business.  Military  men  are  cool,  when  they  contract  to 
do  the  work  of  slaughter ;  and  as  cool  as  nature  and 
nerve  will  permit,  when  they  are  performing  the  task. 
Under  this  law  ancient  friends,  when  engaged  in  oppo- 
site service,  meet  and  endeavour  to  kill  one  another^ 
without  any  impeachment  of  mutual  love  and  friendship. 
If  both  survive,  their  harmony  is  unbroken,  by  this 
mutual  attempt  on  each  other's  life.  If  either  fall« 
the  survivor,  perhaps,  builds  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  mourns  for  him  as  a  brother.  Military  men, 
imd  those,  who  occasionally  adopt  their  practice,  in  civil 
life,  no  longer  slay  one  another,  in  a  passion.  And^ 
though  their  business  is,  as  much  as  ever,  to  stab,  ta 
shoot,  and  to  kill,  yet  this  is  not  done  with  savage  looks 
and  barbarous  rites,  but  with  a  fashionable  air,  and  in 
a  gentlemanly  way.  They  meet ;  are  measured  and 
civil  in  their  deportment ;  they  kill ;  or  are  killed. 
When  the  life  of  either  is  gone,  the  affair  is  over. 
They  do  not,  as  formerly,  deny  honourable  burial. 
They  cut  off  no  handsj  or  ears.  They  take  no  scalps* 
They  thrust  no  thongs  through  the  feet  of  the  dead^ 
and  drag  the  body  in  triumph  at  their  chariot  wheels. 

These  advances,  although  not  great,  are  yet  some- 
what. As  far  as  they  extend,  they  indicate  a  degree 
of  moral  improvement ;  some  mitigation  of  the  calam- 
ities of  war  ;  some  diminution  of  its  causes  and  its 
inducements,  proceeding  from  the  military  class  itself. 
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But  the  great  and  only  sure  ground  of  hope  of  ameli- 
oration, in  relation  to  these  ohjecta.  rests  on  the  im- 
proving moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind. 

The  third  and  most  material  fact  to  be  illustrated 
waSj  that  such  Intellectual  and  moral  Influences  are  ex- 
tending themselves,  In  society  ;  and  necessarily  lead 
to  a  change,  in  all  the  enumerated  causes,  ou  which 
the  existence  of  war  depends. 

But  firstj  is  it  true,  that  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluences are  extending  themselves,  in  society  ?  Is  it 
true  that  we  enjoy  a  brighter  intellectual  day  5  and  a 
purer  moral  sky,  than  anterior  periods  of  the  world? 
Can  any  ask  ;  dare  any  ask  ;  whose  hands  hold  the 
page  of  history,  and  whose  minds  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  surrounding  objects  P 

At  what  previous  time  did  the  world  exfaibil  the 
scenes,  we,  at  this  day,  witness  ?  When  did  science 
ever,  until  this  period,  present  itself  to  the  entire 
mass  of  the  community,  a3  their  inheritance  and  right? 
"When,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  general  ear, 
and  promoting  universal  comprehension  of  its  pre- 
cepts, did  it  before  adapt  its  instructions,  to  every 
form  of  intellect ;  to  every  stage  of  human  life  ;  to 
every  class  of  social  being  ?  Science,  indeed,  existed, 
in  former  times.  But,  wheri;?-  In  the  grove  of  Aca- 
demus  with  Plato  ;  dreaming  concerning  the  soul  of 
the  universe.  In  convents,  among  cowled  monks  and 
fasting  friars.  In  colleges,  accessible,  only,  to  the 
favovired  few.  Iron-clasped,  and  iron-  bound,  in  black 
letter  folios.  Locked  in  dead  languages.  Repelling 
all,  but  the  initiated. 
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Where  exists  science  now  ?  No  more  immared  hi 
cells  ;  no  more  strutting^  with  pedant  air  and  forbid- 
ding looks^  in  secluded  halls  ;  it  adapts  itself  td  real 
life  ;  to  use  ;  and  to  man.  Ijt  prattles  with  the  babe. 
It  takes  the  infant  on  its  knee.  It  joins  th^  play  of 
youth.  It  rejoices  with  the  young  man^  in  his 
strength.  It  is  the  companion  of  manhood ;  the  solace 
and  the  joy  of  the  hoary  head.  It  is  to  be  seen^  in  the 
fields  leaning  on  the  plough ;  at  the  work-bench^  direct- 
ing the  plane  and  the  saw ;  in  the  high  places  of  the  city^ 
converting,  by  their  wealth  and  their  liberality,  mer- 
chants, into  princes ;  in  the  retirement  of  don(estic  life, 
refining  by  the  aid  of  taste,  and  knowledge,  the  virtues 
of  a  sex,  in  whose  purity  and  elevation  man  attains, 
at  once,  the  noblest  earthly  reward,  and  the  ^highest 
earthly  standard  of  his  moral  and  intellc^ctual  nature. 
Science  no  more  works  as  formerly  in  abstruse  forms^ 
and  with  abstract  essences  ;  but,  in  a  business  way ; 
seeking  what  is  true  and  what  is  useful  ;  purifying^ 
elevatiug,  and  thus  producing,  by  degrees,  slow  in- 
deed, but  sure,  a  level  of  intellect  in  the  whole  mass  ; 
suited  to  the  state,  and  illustrative  of  the  relations  and 
duties,  of  all  the  parts,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  intellectual  state  of  the  period^ 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  moral  ?  Can  knowledge 
advance  and  virtue  be  retrograde  ?  Grant  that  this 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  individuals;  are  these  in- 
stances examples  of  the  general  rule ;  or  exceptions 
to  it  ?  Are  such  unions  of  corrupt  hearts,  with  ele- 
vated intellects,  not  rather  monsters^  than  natural 
forms  of  being  ?  If  knowledge  be  a  right  comprehen- 
sion of  nature  and  of  the  actual  relations  of  things^ 
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can  this  exist  without  estabUshing  the  couvictioa  of 
the  eternal  coincidence  of  happiness  with  duty?  Is 
it  not  33  plainly  the  voice  of  nature,  as  it  is  of  scrip- 
ture, that  "  the  paths  of  wisdom  are  pleasantness  and 
peace  ?"  If  a  wise  and  good  Deity  has  formed  that 
structure  of  things,  which  we  call  nature,  can  acquaint- 
ance with  that  structure  result  in  any  thing  else  tliai 
a  perception  of  those  attributes,  which  constitute  his 
character,  and  of  the  eternal  connexion,  which  subsists 
among  them  ;  and  of  consequence,  which  subsists 
among  like  attributes,  belonging  to  man,  feeble,  in- 
deed, but  yet,  in  kind,  emanations  and  prototypes  of 
those  of  the  Deity  ? 

These,  however,  are  general  reasonings.  Let  ug 
advert  to  facts. 

There  w^s  a  period  in  which  men  worshipped 
stocks  and  stones ;  and  birds  and  beasts ;  the  sun, 
moon,  stars  and  clouds;  when  they  sacrificed  human 
victims  to  their  gods  ;  when  trees,  and  the  canopy  of 
heaven  were  their  coverings  and  they  contended  with 
wild  beasts  for  food,  siielter  and  existence. 

"  In  Greece,  in  civilized,  intellectual  Greece,  three 
fourths  were  slaves,  holding  even  life  ^t  the  capri- 
cious wilt  of  their  masters ;  those  proud  masters  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  ignorance  and  dupes  of  priest- 
craft— fluctuating  between  external  war  and  internal 
eommotion  ;  anarchy  and  tyranny. 

"  Rome,  in  its  best  days,  polluted  by  the  abomina- 
tion of  domestic  slavery,  waging  eternal  war  with  the 
world,  offering  only  the  alternative  of  suhjectioQ,  or 
externuaatioa  ;  rude  in  arts ;  with  no  philosophy,  and 
a  religion,  whose  gods  and  ceremonies  make  one  blushj 
»r  shudder. 
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^^  In  more  recent  and  modern  time^^  wliai  scenes  of 
8onfusion^  persecution  and  distraction !  Kings  tyran- 
nizing over  people !  Priests  over  kings !  Men  the 
property  of  every  petty  chieftain !  Justice  perverted. 
Christianity  corrupted.^^* 

Detail  is  needless.  It  is  enough  to  state  the  facts. 
We  all  feel  the  moral  advancement  of  the  present 
period  of  society. 

How  have  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  been  ad- 
vaticed !  With  what  skill  nature  is  made  subservi*' 
ent  to  the  wants^  conveniences^  and  refinement  of  life  I 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate.  We  all  realize  the 
change  ;  and  that  it  is  great  and  wonderful ;  not  sud'* 
den,  but  progressive. 

If  such  be  the  fact^  why  should  not  the  future  cor- 
respond with  the  past  ?  Why  should  not  the  species 
continue  to  advance  ?  Is  nature  exhausted  ?  Or  is 
there  any  evidence  of  failure^  in  the  faculties^  or  of 
diminution  in  the  stimulus  of  man  ?  On  the  contrary^ 
what  half  century  can  pretend  to  vie,  with  the  last,  in 
improvement  in  the  arts,  advancement  in  the  sciences, 
in  zeal  and  success  of  intellectual  labours?  Time 
would  fail  before  all  could  be  enumerated.  Let  one 
instance  suffice,  and  that  in  our  own  country. 

Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  projects 
•f  Fulton  were  the  common  sneer  of  multitudes  both 
in  Europe  and  America ;  and  those  not  composed  of 
the  most  ignorant  classes  of  society.  He,  indeed,  has 
already  joined  the  great  congregation  of  departed 

*  See  Fox's  lectures  on  the  corruption^  reviyal  and  future  in- 
fluence of  genuine  christiaaitj.    p.  :2d9. 
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■re  his  inveatioDS  ?   Pt» 
■ew  world  ;  smoking  alow 
wiAaat  cauvasa,  the  mounUins 
imerce  and  comforts,  on- 
to inland  regions^  audit 
v«  era  in  navigatdon,  and  inr 
aoTcourse ;  incalculable  in  beie- 

K  aay  reason  to  believe  that  the 

_^^  ■provemeiit  is  stationary,  or  thst 

^««  retrograde,  there  is  just  reason 

^^•Kflectual  and  moral  impn>venat 

4re  to  advance,  with  a  rapiditx 

before  witnessed. 
^Listing- facts,  peculiar  and  char- 
I  jrtsent  age  ;  which  encourage  this 
B  >  that  universal  diffusion  of  knov- 
.Aeion  has  been  already  made.  The 
^^T,  with  which  this  diffonon  is 

-irnts  of  man's  social,  moral  and 
111  lormer  ages,  occurred,  under 
,^u'  (il  things,  in  which  intellect, 
were,  almost  exclusively,  the  mo- 
h  every  country,  the  mass  of 
'  by  thrones,  and  dominations, 
1.     At  the  present   day,   the 
^^,  rising,  gradually,  into  influ- 
yhini  and  intellectual  cultivation 
jl^to  a  few^  favoured  individuals  ; 
^  ^ole  species.      The  light  and 
ne  permitted  to  penetrate  the 
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lowest  strata  of  society ;  reaching  depths  never  httovt 
explored ;  and  there  expanding  seeds  of  improvement^ 
not  only  never  before  developed^  but  whose  existence 
was  absolutely  unknown. 

The  press,  also,  by  its  magic  power^  almost  annihir 
lates  time  and  space^  in  its  rapid  spread^  pervading 
every  class  and  every  climate ;  makings  more  and 
more,  mutual  acquaintance,  commercial  interchange^ 
and  intellectual  intercourse,  the  strong  ties  of  peace 
among  nations ;  approximating  the  world  to  a  state  of 
general  society ;  in  which  tlie  bond  of  man  to  man  if 
recognized  ;  and  humanity  is  becoming,  every  day^ 
less  and  less  the  dupe  of  intrigue  and  artifice.  States 
touch  each  other,  no  longer,  only  at  those  corrupt  and 
irritable  points  called  king,  noble,  or  chieftain.  Mind 
embraces  mind,  in  spite  of  intervening  seas,  or  wil- 
dernesses. An  allegiance  to  intellect,  to  morals^  and 
religion,  begins  to  be  acknowledged  among  multi- 
tudes, in  every  land,  which  is  undermining  that  false 
and  artificial  allegiance,  by  which  mankind  have^  at 
former  periods,  in  the  train  and  at  the  beck  of  statet- 
xnen  and  warriors,  been  dashed  against  each  other ; 
contrary  to  the  law  of  their  God  and  their  nature. 

If  these  views  are  true,  do  they  not  justify  the 
opinion,  that  the  progress  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  will  continue ;  that  it  is  advancing  ? 

If  advancing ;  in  what  course ;  and  in  what  direc* 
tion  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  first  and  necessary 
effect  of  this  progress  of  society  must  be  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  multitude ;  in  other  words, 
removing  that  ^^  hard  means  to  live/^  which  is  declar- 
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ed  I)y  Lord  Bacon  to  be  "  the  most  forcible  and  the  most 
constant  of  all  the  causes,  which  prepai-e  and  dispose 
an  estate  for  war?"  That  this  must  be  the  first  and 
necessary  eiTect  of  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  stat^ 
generally  produced,  is  self-evident. 

Nbr  is  the  tendency  of  such  a  condition  of  know- 
lege  and  virtue  to  repress  "  the  ambition  of  rulers," 
less  palpable.  It  is  impossible  but  that,  in  proportion 
as  a  people  become  wise  and  virtuous,  they  miut 
incline  to  be  ruled  by  men  of  this  character.  Indeed 
rulers,  themselves,  must  necessarily  partake  of  the 
renovated  condition  of  mankind.  In  elective  govern- 
ments, none  but  the  good  and  wise  would  be  elected; 
or  if  elected,  continue  in  influence,  but  a  short  time. 
In  hereditary  governments,  monarchs  and  nobles  would 
be  influenced  by  the  virtues  of  their  subjects;  or  at 
least  be  compelled  to  pay  to  them  the  homage  of  hy- 
pocrisy. Thus  the  second  enumerated  cause  of  war 
"  the  ambition  of  rulers,"  must,  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, find  its  antidote,  in  the  moral  and  intellectoal 
condition  of  the  people. 

As  to  the  third  cause  of  war,  "  a  state  of  soldiery 
professed,"  in  other  words,  the  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary clas^  a  state  of  society,  such  as  I  have  described, 
and  as  we  have  reason  to  anticipate,  will  not  so  much 
diminish  its  influence,  as  annihilate  the  whole  class, 
by  rendering  it  useless ;  when  there  is  no  employment 
and  no  hope  of  it,  for  the  military  class,  it  can  have 
no  continuance. 

A  people  highly  moral  and  liighly  intellectual,  would 
not  endure  the  existence  of  such  a  distinct  class.  They 
would  realize  that  the  principle  of  military  life  result- 


cdy  in  making  moral  agents^  machines ;  free  citizens^ 
9laFes ;  that  a  soldier^  as  such^  can  have  no  will  but 
Ilia  officer's ;  knows  no  law  but  his  commands ;  with 
him^  conscience  has  no  force ;  heaven  no  authority ; 
conduct  but  one  rule^  implicit^  military  obedience. 
It  requires  but  a  very  small  elevation  of  the  mora) 
and  intellectual  standard,  at  present,  existing  among 
manlund,  to  make  them  realize  the  utter  incompati- 
bility of  the  existence  of  such  a  class,  with  long  con- 
tinued peace,  or  with  that  higher  moral  and  intellec- 
tual state,  to  which  both  nature  and  duty  teach  man 
to  aspire. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  a  nation,  destitute  of  a  ;nilitary 
€lass,  can  be  safe  from  foreign  violence  and  invasion, 
it  may  be  answered,  jBrst,  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
class  is  ever  a  main  inducement  both  to  the  one  and 
the  other.  For  either  your  military  force  is  weaker 
than  your  neighbour's,  in  which  case  he  is  insolent ; 
or  it  is  stronger,  in  which  case,  you  are  so ;  or  it  is 
equal,  in  which  case  tlie  very  uncertainty  begets,  in 
both,  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  of  jealousy  and  of  war.  Sec- 
ond, that  all  experience  has  shown  that  a  well  ap- 
pointed militia,  defending  their  own  altars  and  homes, 
were  competent  to  every  purpose  of  repelling  foreign 
violence,  and  invasion.  Third,  that  a  society,  which 
should  engage  in  no  intrigues,  covet  no  foreign  pos* 
sessions,  exemplify  ii^  all  its  conduct  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  regard^  for  the  rights  of  others^ 
would  assume  a  position  the  most  favourable  to  pre- 
dispose its  neighbours  to  adopt,  toward  it,  a  kind  and 
peaceable  demeanor.  Should  it  fail,  its  conduct  would 
be  effectual  to  concentrate  around  it  the  affections  of 
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its  OTni  citizens  ;  and  thence  produce  'unanimity  and 
vigor  in  the  use  of  all  the  means,  to  which  it  might  be 
neeessitated  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  ac- 
tual invasion. 

TTie  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cob- 
ditioQ  of  man,  is  not,  however,  at  this  day  peculiar  to 
any  one  nation.  In  a  greater,  or  less  degree,  it  is 
incident  to  all.  By  commerce,  by  the  press,  by  a 
very  general  acquaintance  with  each  other's  Ian- 
goage,  by  identity  of  pursuits^  similarity  in  the  ob- 
jects of  religious  faith,  and  by  coiQcidence  of  inter- 
ests, the  various  nations,  composing  the  civilized 
quarters  of  the  globe,  have  mutually  elevated  and 
instructed,  and  are,  every  day,  mutuafly,  elevating 
and  instmcting  one  another.  Thought  and  invention, 
in  any  one  nation,  exist  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 
Every  where  the  same  scenes  are  passing.  People 
growing  more  enlightened  ;  more  resolved  ;  more  pow- 
-erful.  Monarchs  more  wise  ;  more  timid  ;  less  arbi- 
trary. In  all  nations,  the  multitude  are  grasping  after 
a  representative  control,  in  the  management  of  state 
affairs  ;  and  sooner,  or  later,  they  will  be  successful. 
Kings  begin,  already,  to  realize  the  necessity.  They 
must  feel  it  more.  They  cannot  choose  but  to  yield 
to  it.  The  light  is  too  powerful,  it  cannot  be  shut  out. 
Knowledge  too  penetrating,  it  cannot  be  excluded. 
Let  emperors  and  kings  league ;  let  the  North  pour 
forth  its  military  hordes.  These  are  only  the  obsta- 
cles appointed  by  Providence  to  ensure  greater  cer- 
tainty to  that  universal  amelioration  of  the  human 
condition,  to  which  man  is  destined,  by  rendering  it 
slowly  and  gradually  progressive.    The  enormities  of 


the  French  revolution  evideAt^e  the  guilt  and  crime^  in 
which  a  nation  may  be  involved,  by  having  light  and 
freedom  «put  into  its  possession,  before  it  is  prepared 
to  receive  them.  Monarchs  and  their  hosts  are  but 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence ;  destined  to 
check  the  rapidity,  not  forever  to  terminate  the  intel- 
lectual progress,  of  our  species.  To  be  effectual  and 
permanent,  this  advance  must  be  slow.  Fetters  must 
be  broken  off,  by  degrees,  from  nations,  which  have 
been,  for  ages,  in  chains.  Light  must  be  poured 
gradually  upon  the  eye,  which  is  first  introduced  to 
the  day.  This  is  the  law  of  our  nature.  This  is  the 
course  of  Providence. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  extension 
of  these  influeuces,  among  the  mass  of  mankind,  must^ 
even  in  Europe,  tend  to  diminish  the  recurrence  of 
war,  not  only  from  the  reasons  and  consequences, 
already  urged,  but  also  from  the  actual  state  of  Euro- 
pean soldiery  ;  the  necessary  result  of  their  education^ 
their  habits  and  their  relations  to  society.  In  our 
own  country,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  associate, 
whatever  there  is  of  the  military  character  in  it,  with 
the  services  and  interests  of  our  revolution,  or  to  se^ 
it^  little  separated  from  the  virtues  and  innocence  *  of 
civil  life,  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  degrad- 
ed moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  mere  sol- 
diery of  Europe.  Their  own  statesmen  and  histori- 
ans seem  at  a  loss  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the 
whole  class.  ^^  War  makes  thieves,^^  says  Machia- 
vel,  who  was  himself  no  enemy  to  the  profession, 
^^  and  peace  hangs  them.^    For  those,  who  know  not 
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how  t6  get  theif  bread,  io  any  othcT  way,  when  they 
MJfc  disbanded  and  out  of  employ,  disdaiaing  poverty 
kod  otMcurityf  are  forced  Co  liave  recourse  to  such 
waya  of  sapporting  theoiselves,  as  geaerally  briogi 
them  to  the  gallows." 

The  experience  of  our  own  day  13  not  very  differ- 
cnt>  From  the  revival  of  the  ancient  system  of  buc- 
caneering in  the  West  India  seas,  and  the  crimes,  com- 
nitted  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  America,  since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  is  apparent  that  thos^ 
who  can  no  longer  rob  and  murder,  under  the  sanctioi 
of  civil  society,  have,  at  length,  set  up  for  themseivesj 
and  are  carrying  on  their  old  trade,  at  their  owi 
risque  uid  under  their  own  authority.  What  better 
can  be  expected  from  men,  sold  like  slaves,  from  one 
despot  to  another }  contracting  to  do  the  work  of 
murder,  /or  hire  ;  careless,  for  whom ;  indifferent^ 
agunst  whom  ;  or  for  what ;  expecting  pay  and  plun- 
der ;  these  assured,  asking  no  further  questions. 

It  is  impossible,  without  recurrence  to  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  a  higher  and  purer  nature,  than  those, 
induced  by  common  Hfe,  to  do  justice  to  the  deep 
moral  depravity  and  the  cruel  bloodstained  scenes  of 
ordinary  warfare.  Alas !  How  must  they  be  viewed, 
by  higher  intelligences  and  virtues ! 

Science  and  revelation  concur,  in  teaching  that  this 
ball  of  earth,  which  man  inhabits,  is  not  the  only 
world  ;  that  millions  of  globes,  like  ours,  roll  in  the 
immensity  of  space.  The  sun,  the  moon,  "  those 
seven  nightly  wandering  fires,"  those  twinkling  stars 
are  worlds.  There,  doubtless,  dwell  other  moral,  and 
intellectual  natures ;  angchc  spirits  ;  passing  what  man 


ciJIs  time^  in  one  untired  pursuit  of  truth  and  duty ; 
stifl  seeking ;  still  exploring^  ever  satisfying^  never 
satiating^  the  ethereal^  morale  intellectual  thirst; 
whose  delightful  task  it  is^^ — as  it  should  be  ours^ — ^to 
learn  the  will  of  the  Eternal  Father ;  to  seek  the 
good^  which  to  that  end — for  them  and  us  to  seek,— *-he 
hides  ;  and  finding,  to  admire,  adore,  and  praise,-^ 
''  him  first,  him  last,  him  midst  and  without  end.'^ 

Imagine  one  of  these  celestial  spirits,  bent  on  thid^ 
l^at  purpose,  descending  upon  our  globe ;  and 
led,  by  chance,   to  an  European  plain,  at  the  point 
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of  some  great  battle  ;  on  which,  to  human  eye^ 
reckless  and  blind  to  overruling  Heaven,  the  fate  of 
states  and  empires  is  suspended. 

On  a  sudden,  the  field  of  combat  opens  on  his  as* 
tonished  vision.  It  is  a  field,  which  men  call,  ''  glori* 
ous.'^  A  hundred  thousand  warriors  stand  in  oppos- 
ed ranks.  Light  gleams  on  their  burnished  steels. 
Their  |]Aumes  and  banners  wave.  Hill  echoes  to  hill 
the  noise  of  moving  rank  and  squadron  \  the  neigh 
and  tramp  of  steeds  ;  the  trumpet,  drum,  and  bugle 

gall. 
*  There  is  a  momentary  pause  ; — a  silence,  like  that, 

which  precedes  the  fall  of  the  thunderbolt ;  like  that 
awful  stillness,  which  is  precursor  to  the  desolating 
rage  of  the  whirlwind.  In  an  instant,  flash  succeed- 
ing flash  pours  columns  of  smoke  along  the  plain. 
The  iron  tempest  sweeps ;  heaping  man,  horse,  and 
ear,  in  undistinguished  ruin.  In  shouts  of  rushing 
hosts,— in  shock  of  breasting  steeds, — ^in  peals  of  mus- 
quetry, — in  artillery  ^s  roar, — in  sabres^  clash,— -in  thick 
and  gathering  clouds  of  smoke  and  dustf  all  human 


eye,  and  ear,  and  aenae  are  lost  Man  sees  not,  but 
the  sign  of  onset.  Man  bears  not,  but  the  cry  of — 
"  onward." 

Not  so,  the  celestial  stranger.  His  spiritual  eye. 
unobscured  by  artificial  night,  his  spiritual  ear.  unaT- 
fbctcd  by  mechanic  noise,  witness  the  real  scene, 
naked,  in  all  its  cruel  horrors. 

He  sees — lopped  and  bleeding  limbs  scattered, — 
gashed,  dismembered  trunks,  outspread,  gore-clotted, 
lifeless  ; — brains  bursting  from  crushed  sculls  ;  blood 
gushing  from  sabred  necks ;  severed  heads,  whose 
iDouths  mutter  rage^  amidst  the  palsying  of  the  last 
«gony. 

He  hears — the  mingled  cry  of  anguish  and  despairs- 
issuing  from  a  thousand  bosoms,  in  which  a  thousand 
bayonets  turn, — the  convulsive  scream  of  anguish  Trom 
heaps  of  mangled,  half-expiring  victims,  over  whom 
the  heavy  artillery-wheels  lumber  and  crush  into  one 
mass,  bone,  and  muscle,  and  sinew  ; — while  the  fetlock 
of  the  war-horse  drips  with  blood,  starting  from  the 
last  palpitation  of  the  burst.heart,  on  which  his  hoof 
pivots. 

*'  This  is  not  earth," — would  not  such  a  celestial 
stranger  exclaim  ; — "  This  is  not  earth" — '*  this  is 
hell!  This  is  not  man!  but  demon,  tormenting  demon." 

Thus  exclaiming,  would  not  he  speed  away  to  the 
skies  ?  His  immortal  nature  unable  to  endure  the 
folly,  the  crime,  and  the  madness  of  man. 

ll'  ia  this  description,  there  be  nothing  forced,  and 
nothing  exaggerated  ;  if  all  great  batUes  exhibit 
scenes,  like  these,  only  multiplied  ten  thousand  times, 
in  every  awful  form,  in  every  cruel  feature,  ui  every 
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heart  rending  circumstance ;  will  society^  in  a  high 
state  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  endure 
their  recurrence  ?  As  light  penetrates  the  mass^  and 
power  with  lights  and  purity  with  power^  will  men^  in 
any  country^  consent  to  entrust  their  peace  and  rights, 
to  a  soldiery  like  that  of  Europe^  described  as  ^^a 
needy^  sensual^  vicious  cast^  reckless  of  God  and  man, 
and  mindful  only  of  their  officer  ?'^ 

Even  in  Europe^  is  not  a  brighter  and  purer  day 
breaking  ?  Even  there^  though  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  of  mightiest  monarchies^  public  opinion  heaves 
and  shakes  the  mountain  mass^  by  which  the  moral 
and  intellectual  developement  of  human  nature  is  op- 
pressed. Already  the  middling  classes  of  society' 
have  burst  the  ancient  feudal  chains^  and  priest-craft 
xnaivacles,  and  vindicated  for  themselves,  a  glorious 
day  ;  under  whose  light,  knowledge  and  virtue  are 
expanding,  and  checking  the  crimes  of  courts,  as  well 
as  of  the  crowd,  and  pointing  with  the  finger  of  au- 
thoritative scorn  at  the  vices  of  the  high  and  the  no- 
ble, not  less  than  at  those  of  the  low  and  ignoble. 

^^  Revolutions  go  not  backward/^  Neither  does  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  multitude. 
Light  is  shining  where  once  there  was  darkness  ;  and 
is  penetrating  and  purifying  the  once  corrupt  and 
enslaved  portions  of  our  species.  It  may,  occasional- 
ly, and  for  a  season,  be  obscured  ;  or  seem  retrograde. 
But  light,  moral  and  intellectual,  shall  continue  to  as- 
cend to  the  zenith  until  that,  which  is  now  dark,  shall 
be  in  day  ;  and  much  of  that  earthly  crust,  which  stifl 
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adheres  to  man^  shall  fall  and  cramble  away,  as  his 
nature  becomes  elevated. 

With  thi3  progress^  it  needs  no  aid  ft-otn  pref^heey^ 
none  from  revelation^  to  foretel  that  war^  the  greatest, 
yet  remaining  curse  and  shame  of  our  raee^  shdl  tetitt 
to  the  same  cave,  where  "Pope  and  Pagan^'  havt  reti^ 
ed^  to  be  remembered  only,  with  a  mingled  sentiiliettt 
of  disgust  and  wonder,  like  the  war-feast  of  the  sar- 

^  kge ;  like  the  perpetual  slavery  of  captives ;  like 
the  pledge  of  revenge,  in  the  scull-bowl  of  Odin  ;  like 
the  murder  of  helots  in  Greece,  and  of  gladiators,  iii 
Rome  ;  like  the  witch-burnings,  the  Sitiithfield-fires, 
and  St  Bartholomew-massacres,  of  modem  times.  At 
every  new  moral  and  intellectual  height  attained,  man 
looks  back  on  the  darkness  of  the  region  below,  with 
pity  and  astonishment,  mingled  with  (Contempt.  And 
future  times  shall  look  back  upon  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual state  of  man,  at  the  present  day,  proud  and  boast- 

'  ful  as  we  are,  with  the  same  sentiments  and  feelings, 
with  which,  in  manhood,  we  look  back  on  the  petu- 
lance of  infancy  ;  and  the  weak  and  toyish  wants  and 
passions,  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  child- 
ish years. 

If  these  anticipations  have  any  colour  of  hope,  amid 
the  antique  customs  and  thronged  population  of  Eu- 
rope, how  just  and  how  bright  are  they,  in  this  fa- 
voured country,  where  God  and  nature  combine  to  in- 
vite man  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  happy 
era,  for  our  race  !  How  does  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  local  condition  of  the  United  States  combine  to 
repress  all  the  three  causes,  "  which  prepare  and  dis- 
pose states  for  war/'     First,  by  elevating  and  improv- 
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ing  the  condition  of  the  people.  Second^  by  restrain- 
ing the  ambition  of  rulers.  Thirds  by  rf^deripg  it 
easy,  if  we  will,  to  expunge  the  entire  class  of  ^^  sol- 
diers profest/^ 

Never  did  a  nation  commence  its  existence,  under'' 
auspices,  so  favourable,  as  did  the  United  States. 
Other  nations  advanced  slowly  from  the  savage  state, 
or  from  a  state,  worse  than  savage,  that  of  professed 
robucrs  and  plunderers.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States,  educated,  as  colonies,  under  systems  of  liberty, . 
as  pure,  as  elevated,  and  as  practical,  as  the  wit  of 
man  had  ever  devised,  became,  as.  it  ^ere,  a  nation, 
in  a  day ;  without  any  of  those  wild  excesses  and 
bloody  convulsions,  which  attended  the  foundation  of 
other  nations.  Our  citizens  were,  in  fact,,  repjiibli- 
cans,  when  they  were,  as  yet,  colonists.  On  assum- 
ing independence,  they  did  little  else  than  transfer 
the  attributes  of  the  monarch  to  the  people  ;  and  pro- 
vide the  organs,  by  which  the  will  of  the  new  sove- 
reign should  be  expressed.  Forms  were  changed. 
But  their  principles,  their  habits,  their  manners,  un- 
derwent no  alteration.  It  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive how  admirably  adapted  our  state  of  society  is, 
for  the  cultivation  of  simplicity,  truth  td  nature,  to 
reason  and  virtue,  in  all  our  purposes,  and  in  all  our 
institutions. 

Eveil  our  militia  system,  although  regarded  by 
many  zealous  advocates  for  peace,  as  stimulating  war, 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  means  of  preventing  its 
recurrence.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  a 
well  appointed  militia  is  unavoidable,  in  every  state, 
which  would  escape  the  necessity  of  ^^  a  state  of  sol- 
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diery  professed.-*^  The  right  to  defend'its  <0wn  terrt- 
toriea  against  actual  invasion  is  the  last;  which.soeiety 
can  permit  to  be  questioned.  In  such  a  state  of  moral 
sentiment^  as  at  present  exists  among  the  natioiis  of 
tlye  earthy  the  possibility  that  a  nation  may  be  reduc- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  resisting  actual  invasion  is  a 
reason^  every  where^  for  warlike  prepaimtiaiia.  As 
long  as  this  possibility  continues^  liiose  advocates  for 
peace^  weaken  their  own  ground  and  narrow  tteir 
own  influence^  who  put  preparations  by  the  militia  on 
a  levels  in  point  of  moral  offence^  witli  preparations 
by  standing  armies.  In  its  true  character^  a}militia  is  a 
military  force^  effectual  to  repel  invasion^  and  effectu- 
al for  nothing  else.  Those^  therefore^  best  consult 
the  interests  of  the  pacific  system^  who  admit  the  ne- 
cessity^  in  the  present  period  of  society^  of  prepara- 
tions by  a  militia ;  thereby  depriving  the  advocates  of 
a  standiqg  army  of  all  pretence^  grounded  on  the  ap- 
prehension of  invasion  ;  and  yet^  at  the  same  time, 
adopting  a  mode  of  defence,  safe  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  inapplicable  to  every  state  of  hostili- 
ties ;  except  one  ;  and  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
most  unquestionable,  in  point  of  principle.  The 
greatest  advance  to  a  condition  of  universal  peace 
would  be  that,  in  which  there  were  no  ''  state  of  sol- 
diers profest  ;''  no  arms,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  authority  to  use  them  limited  to  the  fact 
of  actual  invasion. 

The  local  relations  of  the  United  States  are,  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  adapted  to  limit  and  de- 
crease the  influence  of  all  the  causes  of  WcOi*.  Our  ru- 
lers are  responsible  to  the  people  at  short  periods.  The 
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extent  of  our  territory  is  such^  that  ages  must  elapse^ 
before  our  numbers  can  exceed  the  productive  pow* 
ers  of  our  soil   to  support.      Of  consequence,  ex- 
treme poverty,  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  "  the  hard 
means  to  live/^  will  scarce,  for  ages,  be  the  condition 
of  any  important  portion  of  our  citizens.     With  mili- 
tia power,  enough  to  make  all  fear  of  foreign  invasion 
idle,  we  have  territory  enough  to  render  all  desire  in 
us  of  foreign  acquisition,  little  less  than  frantic.   What 
then  have  we  to  do  with  a  standing  army  ?  Of  all  na- 
tions, under  heaven,  the  United  States  have  the  least 
apology  for  possessing  even  a  shadow  of  such  an  in- 
stitution.    If  any  nation  was,  or  ever  can  be  safe, 
with  a  militia  alone,  that  nation  is  the  United  States. 
Such  are  the  answers  to  the  questions,  relative  to 
the  auspices,  which  attended  the  foundation  of  your 
society,  and  the  hopes,  which  accompany  its  progress. 
They  are  neither  few,  in  number ;  nor  doubtful,  in 
type.     They  are  as  certain  as  the  capacity  of  man 
for  moral  improvement ;  and  as  positive  as  the  develop- 
ment of  that  capacity  is  unquestionable.     Societies, 
like  yours,  are  at  once  evidences  of  the  fact,  and 
instruments  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  Uie  hope.  They 
are  the  repositories  of  that  moral  and  intellectual 
armory,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  means  under  Pro- 
vidence, of  breaking  in  pieces  the  sword,  the, spear 
and  the  battle-axe,  and  every  other  implement  of  war, 
in  like  manner  as  the  rays  of  light  and  of  truth, 
concentrated  by  the  magic  mirror  of  Cervantes,  melt- 
ed into  air  and  dissipated,  the  dwarfs,  the  knights, 
the  giants,  the  enchanters  and  battlements  of  ancient 
chivalry. 

or'"  ^  ^  <**-*'\ 
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llie  pious,  the  excellent ;  the  learned  man  :  an  orna- 
ment of  our  bar  ;  a  model  for  our  youth  :  the  delight 
of  the  aged  ;  one  of  the  choice  hopes  of  our  state ; 
whom  all  honoured,  for  his  worth  was  at  once  solid 
and  unobtrusive  ;  whom  none  envied,  for  his  acquisi- 
tions, though  great  and  rare,  were  but  the  fair  harvest 
of  his  talents,  of  his  labour  and  his  virtues. 

Let  not  this  Providence  discourage.  Your  brother 
has  only  taken  early  possession  of  the  promise  to  the 
**  pure,  in  heart."  He  now  *'  beholds  his  God.'' 
Could  his  spirit  speak,  it  would  be  but  to  repeat  to 
you  the  language  of  his  Redeemer — '*  blessed  are 

THE  PEACEMAKERS,  FOR   THEV  SHAiJ.  BE  CALLED  THE 

CHILDREN  OF  GOD,"  Like  hiiu  make  yourselves  wor- 
thy of  the  hope,  and  heirs  of  the  promise.  Set  before 
your  eyes  the  glorious  natui-e  of  the  object,  at  which 
you  aim.  Absolute  failure  v^  impossible,  because 
your  purposes  concur  with  all  the  suggestions  of  rea- 
son ;  all  the  indications  of  nature ;  all  the  testimony 
of  history ;  and  all  the  promises  of  religion.  They 
are  pure  ;  elevated ;  divine.  Your  end  is  the  honour 
And  happiness  of  your  race.  Your  means  are  the 
advancement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  char»rter 
of  man. 

What  though  the  image  you  assail,  be  great ;  and 
the  form  thereof  terrible ;  and  its  brightness^  daz- 
zling ?  What  though  its  bead  be  of  brass,  and  its 
arms  and  legs  and  body  of  iron?  Its  feet  are  but 
clay.  The  stone,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands,  shall  dash  it  in  pieces  ;  and  shall, 
.  itself,  become  a  great  mountain,  and  cover  the  whole 
earth. 


APPENDIX 

TO  NO.  4,  VOL.  II. 

OF  THE  FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


Ay  APPEAL  TO  MINISTERS  AlTD  CUBISTIAX  XADIE9. 

'Hie  rollowino;  extracts  are  from  a  Sermon  on  Universal  Peace,  bj  the 
Rev.  David  Bo^ue  of  Oosport  in  England,  delivered  in  October, 
1813 ;  and  published  in  a  Volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Millenniam 
in  1818. 

<<  We  have  reason  to  bless  Ood  that  the  number  of  those 
Christians  who  perceive  and  feel  their  obligations  to  seek  the 
peace  of  mankind  is  increasing  from  day  to  day.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church  there  weffe  some  wlio  understood  this  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  At  the  Reformation  it  had  also  its 
advocates ;  but  they  unhappily  appended  to  it  other  sentiments^ 
which  were  unfounded,  and  thus  detracted  from  the  weight  of 
their  testimony  to  peace.  Since  that  time,  none  have  been  so 
faithfbl  witnesses  to  the  pacific  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesos  as 
the  Quakers ;  and  had  all  the  rulers  of  Christendom  been  of 
that  persuasion  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  oceans 
of  blood  shed  in  wars  would  have  liad  no  existence ;  and  bow 
much  happier  a  countenance  would  Europe  have  worn  than  she 
now  wears.  Tes,  the  Quakers — I  use  it  not  as  a  name  of  re- 
proach, but  distinction — have  ever  acted  on  their  principles^ 
with  a  consistency  and  disinterestedness,  which  do  them  the 
highest  honour.  For  more  than  a  century  after  their  rise^  few 
besides  themselves  adopted  their  peaceful  creed :  but  of  late  it 
has  been  embraced  by  ronsiderablo  numbers  among  every  sect  $ 
and  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  it  has  made  converts 
in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  its  progress  will  be 
rapid  when  the  state  of  the  world,  by  the  restoration  of  peace, 
shall  be  more  congenial  to  its  claims. 


'<  All  tbo  disciples  of  Christ  should  imbibe  tlie  spirit  of  pescSt 
Above  ally  let  the  Ministers  of  Christ  be  men  of  peacOf  and  ad- 
Tocates  for  tlie  peace  of  the  world.  If  we  seek  to  iiiflaaw  the 
malevolent  passions  of  the  soul,  wlio  shall  be  foand  to  cool 
them  7  The  people  of  the  worid  talk  of  glory  from  victory  aid 
conquest :  but  we  know  that  honour  and  happiness  can  arin 
only  from  doing  the  will  of  Gody  and  living  in  subjection  to  hiov 
and  in  peace  with  men.  Let  us  tell  the  world  so,  and  call  thea 
away  from  their  angry  contests,  to  dwell  in  love.  O  that  thon 
who  preach  to  Emperors  and  Kings,  to  ministers  of  statef  and 
to  parliamentSf  would  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and 
proclaim  to  them  from  the  great  Jehovaii,  and  from  Jesai 
Christ  who  shed  his  blood  for  sinners  to  save  them  firom  nis- 
•ry,  that  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  religion  of 
peace ;  and  that  for  the  blood  of  every  man  slain  in  war,  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  will  demand  an  account  of  those 
who  direct  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  decree  viidence  and  waTf 
and  not  pursue  peace  with  their  whole  heart* 

«<  The  cooperation  of  all  enlightened  Christians  to  diffuse  these 
benevolent  princijdes,  would  do  much  to  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  great  changes  in  the  moral  world,  which  are 
pregnant  with  happiness  to  man,  are  only  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  moral  principles  in  the 
breasts  of  tlie  wise  and  good.  It  is  from  the  operation  of  prin* 
ciples,  that  the  jieaceiul  state  of  the  world  is  to  bo  produced : 
and  these  principles  must  be  disseminated  by  those  in  whose 
hearts  they  reign.  Few  they  may  be  at  first ;  but  the  number 
will  continually  increase.  Let  every  one  consider  what  he  can 
do  to  promote  the  grand  work,  and  let  him  do  it  without  delay. 
He  that  has  notliing  else,  has  a  tongue  to  plead  the  cause  of 
peace  in  his  domestic  circle,  and  infuse  his  sentiments  into  the 
minds  of  his  neighbours  too,  and  his  acquaintances,  and  thase 
he  meets  with  in  the  way.  Another  can  write  dearly  and  forri- 
bly :  let  his  letters  to  his  friends  bear  testimony  to  his  zeal, 
and  let  him  compase  tracts  to  enlighten  society  on  the  subject 
A  third  has  a  talent  for  poetry ;  let  him  in  tuneful  numbers 
touch  the  reader's  heart  with  a  delineation  of  the  miseries  of 


war  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  A  fourth  posiessea  waaltbj 
and  he  can  purchase  these  pnblicationSf  and  spread  them  far 
and  wide  A  fifth  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  could  in  a  fuller 
and  more  elaborate  treatise  give  an  extensive  as  well  as  an  im* 
presaive  view  of  the  doctrine :  let  him  consecrate  his  powers  to 
this  service,  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  A  sixth  has 
flie  eloquence  of  Apollos ;  and  he  can  stand  up  in  a  public  a»« 
aembly,  and  arrest  the  attention  and  move  the  heart  of  every 
hearer :  let  him  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  and  merit  the  title  of 
the  Orator  of  Peace.  The  ministers  of  Christ  from  the  puljHt 
(and  it  is  no  improper  theme  fiom  that  hallowed  place)  can  lead 
ttieir  audience  to  a  sight  of  the  sources  of  wars,— ttioee  lusts 
which  war  in  the  members,  and  unveil  their  deformity ;  and 
can  display  with  success  the  charming  beauties  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

M  To  collect  the  force  of  all  these  into  one  centre,  fh>m  which 
tiie  rays  of  light  and  heat  may  be  emitted  in  every  direction 
with  more  powerful  energy,  is  a  tiling  of  high  importance. 
This  effect  an  association  will  produce ;  and  as  we  live  in  an 
age  of  societies  to  combine  individual  effects  for  public  benefitf 
why  should  not  one  be  formed  for  promoting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ?  U  such  a  society  were  formed,  and  were 
to  exert  itself  with  becoming  activity,  in  ten  years'  time  fhe 
pacific  principle  would  be  so  widely  diffused  through  cfvery 
rank  in  tlie  community,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  (the  ex- 
pression is  too  cold)  it  would  be  inconceivably  diflkult— nay^ 
almost  impossible  to  prevail  on  the  people  of  Great  Britidn  to 
engage  in  war.  The  subject,  every  one  will  allow,  merits  aO 
the  attention  that  can  be  given  to  it  We  want  a  man  wiasy 
good,  benevolent,  and  zealous  to  lay  the  ibundation  stone  of  this 
temjde  of  peace,  and  aid  in  demolbhing  the  capitol  of  wart  fliat 
its  stones  may  be  taken  to  build  the  walls  of  this  sacred  edifice. 

«<  0  that  He  who  raised  up  a  Howard,  to  visit  the  prisons  of 
Europe,  and  convert  dungeons  of  extreme  wretchedness  into  tol« 
eraUe  confinement ; — ^who  inspired  a  Clarkson  to  devote  hia 
life  to  the  destruction  of  AfKcan  slavery,  and  crowned  his  seal 
with  success  ;-«0  that  He  would  caD  forth  some  wise,  jhrn^ 


enliglitenedy  ardent  pliiIanihropi8t»  who  shall  form  this  detenu- 
nation  in  his  heart,  and  carry  it  into  execution  s^-^To  can- 
Tince  mankind  tliat  Christianity  forbids  war»  to  banish  the  iin 
of  its  lawfulness  from  tlieir  creed,  and  the  love  of  its  fndSn 
from  their  hearts, — and  to  make  all  men  seek  peace  with  thar 
whole  soul,  and  pursue  it  with  all  their  might,  till  it  eatsMiih 
a  universal  reign  over  human  nature, — shall  be  the  grand  «b* 
ject  of  my  existence  on  earth.'' — And  how  exalted  an  olgeotif 
benevolence  does  he  choose !  *  The  sufibring  of  the  tenants  of  a 
prison-house  in  comparison  with  the  miseries  of  war,  is  bat  as 
the  anguish  of  a  single  family  pining  away  and  dying  for  wui^ 
when  jdaced  by  the  side  of  a  whole  populous  jptivinoe  deoolatad 
by  a  famine,  which  has  consumed  all  its  inhabitants.    Even.tlto 
more  extensive  calamities  of  the  African  slave-trade,  dnwa= 
up  in  array  before  the  ravages  and  horrors  of  war  are  like  thr 
bill  Mizar  compared  to  Lebanon.     What  blessings  will  not  de- 
scend on  the  head  and  heart  of  the  man  who  devotea  hiauelf  li 
the  destruction  of  this  monstrous  foe  of  human  happiness  i 

**  The  influence  of  the  Female  Sex  is  universally  acknowledged 
and  felt  I  want  that  influence  to  diffuse  peace  and  love  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  mysdf 
to  respectable  matrons,  who,  after  nursing  their  sons  with  the 
tenderest  affection,  send  them  away  to  the  work  of  desolatien, 
and  rejoice  at  tlieir  success — wlien  they  make  women  like  your- 
selves widows  and  their  children  fatherless ;  or  overwhelm  an 
aged  father  and  mother  with  sorrow,  because  their  boy  perish* 
ed  in  the  field  by  your  young  hero*s  sword :  and  then  they 
praise  God  for  what  their  sons  have  done.  A  thousand  times 
rather  would  I  that  God  had  said  concerning  me — <<  write  this 
man  childless" — than  a  son  of  mine  had  ever  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  man  his  brother. 

<*  A  greater  number  of  celebrated  female  writers  than  the  pres- 
ent, no  age  has  produced.  But  what  grave  essay  in  prose,  or 
what  poetic  cffiision  of  yours  do  we  find  to  bring  war  into  dis- 
grace, to  awaken  tlie  horror  of  every  feeling  heart  against  iti 
miseries  and  its  crimes  ?  In  which  of  your  works  have  ye  come 
forth  as  tlie  advocates  of  humanity  and  the  champions  of  peace? 
Tell  me,  that  I  may  withdraw  the  censure.    You  are  sileot: 


BBaniinity  on  the  part  of  Ministersy  more  zeal  and  more  exer- 
tion»  are  desirable  and  necessary*  The  horrible  custom  of  set- 
tling disputes  by  an  appeal  to  arms  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  thm 
prejudices  of  men»  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated  withont  consid- 
.  eraUe  effort : — And  what  degree  of  zeal  and  exertion  can  be  too 
great  in  the  attempt  to  abolish  a  custom  which  has  authorized 
the  practice  of  wholesale  violence^  robbery,  and  manslaughterr^ 
which  has  already  effected  the  murder  and  ruin  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  our  race, — and  which  is  even  now,  at  great  ex- 
pense, training  up  millions  more  to  be  em|doyed  in  butchering 
one  another !  Is  it  not  time  for  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  lay  aside  party  animosities,  that  they  may  make 
one  united  and  irresistible  effort  to  save  their  fellow  men  from 
the  atrocious  crimes  and  cruel  ravages  of  war,  and  cause  the 
world  to  resound  with  the  glad  tidings  of  fkrmanbft  peace  ? 
To  Christian  Ladies  a  respectful  appeal  was  made  in  Nok  IS: 
-of  the  Friend  of  Peace.  To  that  is  now  added  the  impressive 
address  of  Mr.  Bogue,  which,  we  confidently  believe,  will  not  be 
in  vain«  Repeating  the  language  of  this  writer,  we  may  say  to 
'the  LadieSy  <<  And  wha  can  jdead  like  you  7"  Who  like  you  can 
periuade  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  to  reflect  on  the  barbae 
voos  practice  of  appealing  to  war  and  violence  for  the  adjust* 
ment  of  controversies  7  Vfho  like  you,  mothers,  can  inspire 
your  daughters  with  sentiments  of  abhorrence  for  the  glittering 
symbols  and  apparatus  of  war  and  murder  7  Who  like  you  can 
look  into  disrepute  that  savage  spirit  which  boasts  of  having 
slaughtered  multitudes  of  fellow  beings— bereaving  parents  of 
their  sons,  children  of  their  fathers^  and  wives  of  their  bus* 
bands ; — which  also  boasts  of  hanging  captives,  burning  towns^ 
and  desolating  countries  7  Who  like  you  can  make  men  asham- 
ed of  a  disposition  to  wish  for  opportunities  to  display  their 
tiger  courage  in  the  work  of  revenge  and  slaughter  7  Who  like 
you  can  cure  men  of  that  fatal  insanity  which  bestows  the  high- 
est praises  on  mighty  and  abandoned  murderers  7  Who  like 
you,  by  smiles  or  frowns,  can  sharpen  or  sheath  the  sword  of 
Ae  destroyer  7 


SincCf  theof  the  God  of  nataroy  gnoef  and  peioQ^  bai 
the  continwuice  of  this  wont  of  all  cotfaMBSy  in  sack  a 
dependent  on  the  pkaanie  of  MKniateni  of  reHghm  and  fte  Ur 
aex^— 4d  what  hitler  aelfrrBproach  wffl  thegr  be  ezpoeedf  dwril 
tlwy  refcne  or  negicrt  to  enipioy  ttcir  inltaenoe  to  the  jnuM 
fion  of  peace  and  the  abolition  of  war  I  IT  thniqgh  their  Hh- 
iditj  or  ai^neneae  the  ewwd  ehdl  oentinne  to  denmr^atwhiai 
hands  will  the  blood  of  the  akin  be  reqaired  7  Not  meidr  fl 
the  bands  of  1A  nnnleeting  warriM*».  bat  at  the  haadB  of  dl 
it|io  might  hate  done  mach.  to  prevent  tibe  dire  calnadtj. 
'  Botf  bdoved  brethren  and  aisten^  ^  we  nre  peraanded  bettar 
tliingB  of  jwh  Aoagh  we  thos  speak'*— We  an  peraaaded  Oit 
jon  will  not  sit  still  and  see  incessant  preparatioaB  for  waft 
without  some  eflbrt  to  prerent  ,the  recurrence  of  thooe  aoeass  if 
crime  and  horrory  which  bewildered  men  regard  aa  scenes  cf 

We  hope  thatno  one  win  be  deterred  ftom  exertion  by  fte  1 
nitofc  of  the  olgect  of  Peaoe8ockities»norbytibeltarmidable 
jndices  which  they  have  to  encounter.    From  what  has  been  d* 
Beady  eifected  by  slender  means^  we  nmy  conidently  infa>  thrf 

the  object  is  attainable^ — ^that  the  prejudices  in  favor  of  war 
may  be  conquered^ — ^that  if  God  should  grant,  for  forty  years  to 
come^  the  same  ratio  of  annual  success^  wliich  he  has  bestowed 
in  the  last  four  yearsy  there  will  not  be  found,  in  1860,  a  single 
advocate  for  war  either  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  British 
empire  ^  and  that,  in  sixty  years  from  the  present  time,  tlie  atro- 
cious custom  may  be  aboUsbed  from  every  region  of  the  earth. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  ratio  of  success  will  continue  uninter- 
rupted ;  but  if  it  should,  a  less  number  of  years  than  ire  have 
named  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  business  of  public  war  ss 
much  the  object  of  general  abhorrence,  as  it  has  been  of  euh^ 
and  admiration. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PEACE  SOClETr. 


Whils  reflecting  on  the  duty  of  forming  their  Seventh 
Annual  lieport,  the  Executive  Committee  have  perceived  much 
cause  for  scknowledgins;  the  agency  of  Gad  in  what  has  been 
dune*  The  march  oi  Peace  Societies  is  sot  aecompanied  with 
tiie  roar  of  the  Tornado,  the  Earthquake,  or  the  Artillerj  of 
belligerent  armies.  Thej  proceed  with  the  <«  still  small  voice'* 
of  love  and  poace.  But  Gud  is  in  that  voice,  giving  effect  to 
benevolent  enterprises.  He  gradually  removes  the  obstacles 
"Which  at  first  impeded  their  progress.  He  dispels  delusions, 
corrects  misapprehensions,  and  diminishes  the  ptiwer  of  preju* 
dice.  Besitles,  he  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  eood  people 
a  disposition  which  renders  them  accessible  to  the  voice  of  peace^ 
and  which  prepares  them  to  regard  with  horrpr  the  injustice  and 
barbarity  ot  war,  wheti  fairly  presented  to  their  minds.  Where- 
ever  the  Peace  Tracts  are  circulated/  good  people  are  found  to 
admit  the  importance  of  the  principles,  however  doubtful  they 
may  be  of  their  success.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  good 
people  exist  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  Gud  has  dona 
something  preparatory  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  principles 
of  peace. 

As  the  successes  of  Peace  Societies  consist  in  overcoming  evil 
with  good,  their  Iteports  will  have  little  rebemhiance  to  the  bulle* 
tins  of  a  hostile  army.  They  will  contain  no  hoastinzs  of 
thousands  slain  or  wounded  in  ^*  a  glorious  battle  $"  nur  of  the 
ravaging  and  desolation  of  provinces^the  storming  of  castles^ 
or  the  sacking  and  conflagration  of  towns  or  cities.  The  victo* 
ries  of  Peace  Societies  are  of  a  different  nature  ;  and  their  Re* 
ports  must  be  expected  to  contain  an  axhibition  of  pacific  means 
and  results. 


i 

At  the  expeise  of  this  Society  and  its  Auxiliaries  there  ha?i 
been  distributed  in  the  last  vear— 

Of  the  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace^          •  6620 

Of  smaller  Tracts,            •        •        .        •         •  7226 

In  the  same  year  there  have  been  sold~ 

Of  the  Friend  of  Peace,        .        .        .        «  S068 

Of  other  Tracts, 229 


In  all  17,143 

In  the  gratuitous  distributions,  besides  the  many  copies  whick 
have  been  circulated  in  the  United  States,  some  have  been  sent 
to  each  of  the  British  provinces  in  America-Mioaie  to  France^ 
Holland  and  Russia  on  the  continent  of  Rurope— to  Calcutta, 
Cejiun  and  Serampore  in  Asia — to  New  Holland,  ^Otaheite  and 
the  Sandwich  islands,— «nd  some  to  South  Americar  A  greater 
number  have  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  than  to  any  other  foreign 
country ;  but  these  have  chiefly  been  in  exchange  for  the  Herald 
of  Peace*  Including  these,  there  have  been  sent  to  foreign  states 
771  copies  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  and  nearly  the  same  Dumber 
of  other  Tracts. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate  some  important  facts 
relating  to  the  diffusion  of  pacific  principles.  The  Hinghaoi 
Branch  of  this  Sciciety  caused  to  be  published  a  very  Tmii^ahle 
Address,  delivered  to*  them  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks.  The 
East  Haddam  Branch  have  had  an  Address  delivered  to  them 
on  each  return  of  their  Anniversary.  In  Ohio  the  Moral  Advo^ 
cate  is  published  monthly— -a  work  avowedly  in  favor  of  the  prin« 
ciples  of  peace,  and  which  has  an  extensive  circulation.  Several 
newspapers  in  diiferent  states  have,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
pul)lishetl  many  important  articles,  favorable  to  the  objects  of 
reace  Societies.  Ti.e  Rev.  Dr.  Holcombe  of  Philadelphia  has 
published  a  volume  of  Lectures,  three  ot  which  are  on  this  ques- 
tion—** Is  carnal  warfare  consistent  with  primitive  chnstianity  V* 
This  voluMie  is  likdy  to  have  an  extensive  circulation,  a 
second  edition  being  in  the  press  if  not  alreadj  published.  The 
work  has  been  highly  recommended  in  the  Georgia  Advertiser, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Brantly  of  Augusta.  The  sentiments  on  war 
were  decidedly  approved,  and  said  to  be  such  as  *^  must  accord 
with  the  heart  if  tuA.  the  head  of  every  Christian.''  In  Augusta 
and  its  vicinity  alone,  this  advertisement,  in  a  few  weeks,  pro- 
cured for  the  volume  500  subscribers.  These  facts  are  stated 
with  pleasure,  as  they  afford  ground  to  hope  that  pacific  senti* 
iiients  are  about  to  be  extensively  diffused  in  the  Southern  States ; 
and  that  people  are  becoming  more  ihclined  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject of  war. 

Were  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  peace  to  be  inferred 
n^ereiy  from  the  additions  made  to  our  Society,  it  would  appear 
perhaps  less  rapid  in  the  last  year  than  in  some  of  the  pieceding. 


But  from  tteis  already  mentioned,  with  others  yet  to  be  stated, 
it  may  be  evicient  that  more  has  been  effected  in  the  last  jear^ 
than  in  any  uther  since  the  existence  of  Peace  Societies. 

Since  our  last  Anniversiiry,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  a 
Pence  N>ciety  formed  in  Heading:,  of  this  state ;  and  another  in 
Oxfoi*d  county  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

A  geutleuian  by  the  name  of  Matthew  Simpson,  residing  at 
Ballston  Spa,  in  New  York,  on  reading  some  of  the  Peace  Tracts, 
became  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  object,  and  travel- 
ed through  several  counties  in  that  state  and  a  few  towns  in  Ver- 
mont, and  procured  1950  subscribers  for  a  book  to  be  composed 
of  the  Solemn  Review  and  seven  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of 
Peace  He  then  procured  the  copies  to  be  printed^  and  dis« 
tributed  them  himself. 

Captain  Isaac  Metcalf,  President  of  Royalston  Branch,  has 
recently  been  employed  in  behalf  of  our  Society  to  distribute 
Tracts,  procure  suhscrihers,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  Soci- 
eties. In  consequence  of  his  faithful  exertions,  two  Reading 
Peace  Societies  have  been  formed  in  New  Hampshire,  one  at 
Gilsum,  the  other  at  Surry  $  and  in  this  state  subscribers  have 
been  procured  for  four  Branch  Societies :  one  at  Greenfield,  23 
members;  one  at  Warwick,  SI  members;  one  at  New  Salem, 
7  members ;  and  one  at  Winchendon  of  8  members.  In  several 
other  towns,  encouragement  was  obtained  that  Societies  would 
goon  be  formed.  Captain  Metcalf  reports,  that  he  was  uniformly 
veil  received  ;  and  that  ministers  and  other  respectable  gentle- 
men of  the  many  towns  he  visited,  were  cordially  disposed  to 
encourage  the  oojects  of  Peace  Societies. 

'  In  former  years,  Tracts  were  sent  into  all  the  neighbouring  * 
British  provinces.  The  seeds  thus  sown  have  taken  root,  and 
pleasing  fruits  have  already  appeared.  In  Nova  Scotia,  we  have 
an  active  Agent  in  Walter  Bromley  Esq.  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  British  army.  Through  his  exertions,  aided  by  respectable 
centlemen  of  different  denominations,  a  Society  has  been  origan- 
ized  at  Rawdon  in  that  province,  as  large  as  ours  was  at  its 
formation.  By  a  letter  from  one  of  its  officers,  recently  receiv- 
ed, we  are  assured  that  considerable  effect  has  been  produced  on 
the  minds  of  many  people ;  that  articles  have  been  admitted  into 
newspapers  to  excite  attention  to  the  subject,— and  that  gentle- 
men high  in  office  and  truly  respectable,  have  approved  the  Peace 
Tracts,  and  the  exertions  to  render  war  the  abhorrence  of  man. 

In  Quebec,  a  number  of  gentlemen  subscribed  and  forwarded 
twenty  dollars,  wishing  to  obtain  copies  of  all  the  Tracts  which 
had  been  published  by  the  Societies  in  this  country  and  in 
Britain. 

By  the  exertions  of  Rev.  Thaddeus  Osgood,  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, a  subscription  of  twenty  dollars  was  also  obtained  at 
Kingston,  Upper  Canada.    Since  which,  two  gentlemen  of  the 


Methoi?i»t  Connexion  came  to  this  Ticinitj  and  parchaieii  aora 
tr^ii  nice-  dollars  woith  of  Tracts,  in  atUlition  to  a  coDiiderable 
nuvnerVi lowed  theiu  for  ^ratuitnus  distribution. 

Oi  *ne  copies  meiitioiietl  in  tins  Report  aft  soldf  SGO  copieiof 
-.re  Friend  of  Peace,  including  !»ixty  bound  volu'nes,  were 
Du'v:  -a^td  by  a  re>))ecied  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ia 
>-sk  YMrl>— prohahlv  \\\\\\  the  aid  of  some  brethren— for  the 
riM-7ii^e  of  placing  i?ie-n  in  the  bands  of  proper  persons  in  diT- 
u-*r  .t  villages,  for  lite  u«e  of  those  who  might  be  dispoaed  to  read 

Atniin^  the  pleasing  occurrences  of  the  last  year  it  may  be 
pniper  to   mention,  a^   an   exaniple   worthy   of  imitation,  the 
Legacy  of  '>00  dollars  to  the  Rhoile  Island  Peace  Society,  by  the 
!u7e  Obadiah  Brown  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     May  it  not  be 
rrtily  Mid  that  never  was  a  legacy  bequeathed  for  a  more  lauda- 
ble object   than  peace  among  men  ?    >•  The  nis^ht  is  far  spent, 
and  the  day  is  at  hand,"  when  the  Givrr  of  500  dollars  to  '-save 
MenS  liveN.''  will  cominand  more  respect^  than  the  Destroyer  9i 
millions  of  his  brethren  in  war. 

In  Pennsylvania,  subscribers  haye  been  obtained  for  forming 
two  distinct  Peace  Soiieties. 

Peculiar  cii  cumstances  have,  the  last  year,  prevented  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Siicietv  in   Now  Vork^  and  also  of  the  Society  in 
M.tine :    but  the  S>)cietie»  in   Rhoile  Island  and  Oiiio  have  pub- 
*i>.tc«i  Kep<»rts  which  evince  zeaU  activity  and  success. 

t'Se  pni^rehs  of  the  Society  in  Ureat  Britain   for  promoting 

'.!«;•  •luoent  and   univeisal    Peace    is   truly  animating.      Th^ir 

Kcuiiif  for  182^2  has  not  been  rtceived;    but  their  Fifth  Report 

..;t.,iin«  facts  wortliy  of  grateful   notice.     They  had    then  3u0 

^ ».   ^j  ij»c«'hors  and  two  new   Auxiliary   Socit-ties.     They  had 

,     st«.  .I'l'CjO  Tracts;    and  tlieir  sales  and  distributions  in  the 

..  ^, .  «ii-  vear  had  amounted  to  2-2,000  copies.    Two  Tracts  and 

.   wjH!i»  "lail  then  been  translated  into  ."Spanish  ;  and  since  that 

.  ..X   l'-.iv''»  have  been   translated   into   French.     Their  sub- 

»  .  .:^  t  id   donations  in   one  year  hail  amounted   to  nearly 

.  I.'*— a  much  larger  sum  than  has  ever  been  received    in 

....    '.  .»ur  NK'iety      Yet   how  small   was   this  sum   when 

......     »  :  »  *»''«at  tlie  ^aine  subscribers  and  donors  have   had 

..  .f  .1    \    in   >upport  of  ihe   military  system.     Iheie   it 

'.  1^  w'lich  the  people  of  a  warrin;r  nation  eat,  or 

.,. .  t..  which  they  do  not,  in  one  form  oranotiier,  pay 

■v-  vice  of  blood  I" 
^     .....<.:^  the  Committee  observe  that  a  correspon- 

^^.     »    •v'<:i  opened   with  the  *•  Society  of  Christian 

-   ,  v»»  **  A  letter  from  Baron  Turckheim,  one  of  its 

f  )  s'  *  letter  has  been  answered.     The  Society 

xN  •  VI ',:u»ned  by   the  <:overnment.     t)i  e  of  its 

,H  N  -^  '■^'  jwwotion  of  peace.     From  a  tSociety  thus 


^uitlfaNifd^  •mbrtcing  meo  of  high  rank,  renowned  for  talents, 
wte^sritT  and  beDevolence,  mueh  eood  may  be  expected.  A  Duke 
of  the  kingdom  is  President  of  the  Society,  and  several  of  the 
Nobilitj  are  ainons;  its  ufiicers  and  members*  A  few  men  near  a 
flironef  who  are  imbued  with  pacific  sentiments,  may  cause  a 
mat  change  in  the  policy  of  a  nation,  celebrated  for  its  exploits 
10  war. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  to  a  mind  duly  enlightened  than 
these  triiths— that  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
reqairen.ents  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  itn  pi  ohibitions  extend  to 
all  acts,  passions  and  desires,  inconsistent  with  that  love  which 
worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbor.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  neces- 
sary ignorance  of  mankind  prior  to  the  art  of  printing,  and  the 
natural  prepossessions  of  men  in  every  age,  in  favour  of  the 
•pinions  and  customs  which  they  received  by  education,  we  may 
rationally  account  for  two  facts  which  would  otherwise  appear 
wonderful : — 

Firg^  That  wherever  the  gospel  has  been  propagated,  some 
popular  opinions  and  customs,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  chris* 
tian  precepts,  have  been  retained,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time,-— and  the  ingenuity  of  christian  Teachers  has  been  exerted 
to  accommoilate  the  gospel  to  these  pernicious  errors.— Though 
Christians  had  suffered  much  from  the  practice  of  persecution 
under  pa^an  governments ;  yet  when  they  had  become  numerous 
and  armed  with  power,  they  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was 
consistent  with  the  law  of  love,  to  take  the  lives  of  those  who 
dissented  from  the  majoHty.  Hence  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
professed  Christians  perished  by  the  hands  of  each  other ;  while 
the  perpetrators  (if  these  deeds  fancied  that  they  were  doing  a 
aery  ice  for  religion,  and  purging  the  church  from  error !  In  the 
same  way  we  are  to  account  for  their  adopting  the  pagan  practice 
*of  settling  political  controversies,  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword,-^ 
and  for  the  attempts  to  reconcile  the  gospel  precepts  of  love, 
forbearance,  and  forgiveness,  with  the  revengeful  laws  and  usages 
of  war. 

The  other  fact  referred  to  is  this,  that  men  who  have  been 
foremost  in  exposing  any  popular  errors,  or  any  cruel  custom, 
have,  for  a  time,  been  regarded  as  wild  enthusiasts,  or  enemies  to 
public  goofi,  or  as  men  beside  themselves.  It  was  so  with  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles ;— with  those  who  first  appeared  in  op- 
position to  the  practice  ot  burning  men  for  their  religious  opin- 
ions ; — with  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  trade.  Indeed  it  is  less  than  ISO  years  since  it  was  per- 
ilous, even  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  person  to  utter  a  word  against 
the  then  popular  practice  of  hanging  men  and  women  for  the 
imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft.  Shall  it  then  be  deemed  won- 
derful, it  respectable  men  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  country, 


^ho  are  shocked  at  tne  exertions  for  abolishing  the  practice  of 
war,  which  has  so  long  been  regarded  as  the  highway  loglorrt 

Peace  Societies  have  abundant  cause  of  thankfulness  to  the 
Great  Di^tpuser  of  events,  that  their  lot  has  been  cast  in  an  a^e  m 
favorable  to  the  projsrress  of  truth  and  the  principles  of  prace; 
that  their  exertions  comnnenced  af  a  period  when  the  natioo^  of 
Christendom  had  been  wearied  and  exhauhted  bv  the  lionJeni 
and  ravages  of  war. — and  that  so  manj  men  of  distinaoished 
rank,  talents  and  influence,  were  prepared  to  approve  the  object 
of  such  associations. 

The  success  of  former  exertions  to  change  puhlic  opinion,  and 
to  abolish  barbarous  laws  and  customs,  should  ^timulaTe  the 
friends  of  peace  to  rise  superior  to  ail  intimidation  fioui  the 
obstacles  they  may  he  callea  to  encounter.  What  would  now 
he  thought  in  Massachusetts,  of  hanging  Quakers  or  bani»hiDK 
Baptists,  for  their  reiigious  opinions !  With  what  horror  wuolu 
our  lef^ihlature  regard  a  proposition  to  revive  the  ancient  lavi 
relating!:  to  witchcraft !  What  indeed  is  at  present  thought  of 
the  trafilc  in  slaves  !  It  is  now  piracy  by  the  laws  of  the  laml. 
Yet  it  is  not  half  a  century  since  this  same  traffic  was  deeated 
laudable  commerce,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America!  Wliat 
then,  at  the  close  of  this  century,  will  our  children  or  our 
children's  children  think  of  public  war,  as  a  Tribunal  lor  set- 
tling differences  between  Christian  Rulers  or  civilized  nations! 
—A  Tribunal  whose  decisions  are  not  even  expected  to  be  gov- 
erned either  by  reason  or  justice,  but  by  brute  force,  or  skill 
and  success  in  doing  uiischiefl-^-A  Tribunal,  in  fact,  whirh  tram- 
ples under  foot  the  laws  of  Jehovah-— -which  combines  and  multi- 
plies indefinitely  the  injustice,  the  folly,  the  bnrhaiity  and  the 
horrors  of  the  felave  trade — the  witchcraft  laws,  andthe  most 
bloody  persecutions!  Nay,  a  Tribunal  which  sanctions  and 
applauds  precisely  such  deeds  as  those  for  which  pirates  are 
handed  in  time  of  peace  ! 

Perhaps  future  generations  of  men  will  find  nothing  in  the 
l)i.<lory  of  their  ancestors  more  astoninhing  to  them  than  thl'^e 
facts — that  so  late  as  the  nineteenth  centurv,  the  exertions  of 
Peace  Societies  were  found  necessary  to  abolish  the  most  horrible 
of  all  Tribunals;  and  that  after  their  object  had  been  fairlv 
stated  to  the  public,  there  were  many  bearing  the  name  of 
Christians,  who  rcy:arded  the  enterprise  as  either  inexpe<lient, 
or  hopeless,  or  as  having  been  commenced  too  early  by  a  hundred 
ycar^ ! 

In  the  dark  ago?,  when  men  were  so  profoundly  ignorant  as  to 
in)a::inc  that  the  l>uel,  or  Judicial  Couihat,  whs  a  wise  aiul  sate 
a))p(*al  to  Heaven  fur  the  decision  of  a  contro\ersy,  and  that  the 
result  was  always  in  favor  of  the  innocent;  there  was  some  ex- 
cu-^e  for  duellinj:  and  war.  But  since  the  pro;;re»s  of  liiiht  has 
abolished  the  sentiment  on  which  such  s;«nguinary  appeals  wcro 
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Smndedi  what  reasonable  apology  can  be  made  for  continaing 
tribanals  which  are  known  to  have  originated  in  tlie  erossest  bar- 
barism, and  to  have  no  reitpect  to  justice  in  their  results  ? 

In  concluding  this  Report,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  events 
of  Frovidencei  bj  which  we  are  annually  reminded^  that  though 
the  Society  may  be  destined  to  live  and  prosper,  yet  its  mem- 
bers muiit  buccessively  be  numbered  with  the  ilead,  Within  the 
last  year,  no  less  than  nine  have  been  ren^ved— -we  hope  to  a 
stale  exempt  from  war  and  the  love  of  mainal  glory.  Of  this 
number,  one  was  a  highly  respected  Professor  of  Harvard  Uni- 
irersiity ;  one,  a  Life  Subscriber,  known  to  many  by  deeds  of  be- 
nevolence ;  one,  an  exemplary  and  eminent  Physician  of  this  city  ; 
and  one,  the  venerable  Minister  of  the  gospel  who  had  the  forti- 
tude to  be  the  first  subscriber  to  our  Constitution.  The  others 
were  all  gentlemen  who  hbd  occupied  respectable  situations  in 
society.  It  would  be  well,  if  in  view  of  these  events,  the  sur- 
viving members  should  severally  adopt  the  language  of  their  Lord 
mm^  1  must  do  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  ; 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  woik." 

N*  B.  The  deceased  members  referred  to  in  the  Report  were 
Profesisor  Levi  Fribbie,  David  Hyslop,  Esq.  Isaac  Rand,  M.  D. 
Rev.  David  Osgood,  D.  D*  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  late  Preceptor 
of  Dummer  Academy,  Dr.  Abijah  Richardson,  Stephen  Danaj  Esq. 
Deacon  baniuel  Witnington,  and  Joseph  btone,  Esq. 


OrFICBBS  OF  THE  M.  P.  8.  FOB  18^. 

Bis  Honor  William  Philli[)s,  PresidenU 

Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  Vice  FresidcnL 

Mr*  Da\  id  Reed,  Treasurer. 

R«^v.  T.  M.  Harris  D.  D.  Recording  Secretary. 

Rev.  Noah  Wore  ester  D.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Rev.  John  Foster  D.  D.  2d  Corresponding  Secretary. 

TruMieeg. 

Rev.  John  Foster  D.  D.  Rev.  Daniel  Sharp. 

Rev.  Abiel  Hoi  .  es  D.  D.  John  K.enrick  Esq. 

Professor  Levi  Hedge.  William  Wells  Esq. 

Executive  Committee* 

Rev.  Noah  Worcester  D.  D.  Hon.  Samuel  Haven. 

Rev.  John  Foster  D.  D.  John  Tappan  Esq. 

Rev.  Ezra  Ripley  D.  D.  Mr.  Thomas  Vose. 

Rev.  Elijah  Parish  D.  D.  Jonathan  Phillips  Es^. 

Rev.  John  Pierce  D.  D.  Mr.  Eliphalel  Kimbatl, 


J 


Vice  FresidenU^ 


Jlpptadix  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Report. 

Since  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  wa*  luriiietJ«  intdl  _ 
has  been  received  both  from  Wai  wick  and  from  FhiiaddpiM»^ 
The  Branch  Society  in  Warwick,  of  SI  itiembere,  hai  bett  m^ 
ganized  by  tbe  choice  of  the  following  oflicem: — 

Rev.  Preserved  Smith.  President. 
Ashbel  Ward  J^sq.  Vice  President 
William  Cobb  Ksq.  Treasurer  Sf  Librarian. 
Jonathan  Blake  Juu.  Eaq  Secretary. 

In  Philadelphia  a  long  wished  for  event  has  occaired.    A*' 
society,  styled  the  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society,  of  shoot  IW 
ineinber>,  has  been  organized,  and  their  constitution   has  becA 
published  in  PouUon's  American  Daily  Advertiser.     The  foUoV* 
iDg  is  a  list  of  the  oilicers  and  iiianai^ers  of  tiie  Society. 

Gen.  William  Duncan.  President, 

P.  W.  Gailaudet, 

Dr.  Klisha  Gritnths, 

J.  H.  Cunningham, 

Dr.  B.  Rush  Rhees, 

Theophilus  R.  Gate.* 

J.T' Rh'eet*'  I    *-'•'''«-  ^-'-^ 

Samuel  Keein,  Treasurer, 

Managers. — Rev.  J.  P.  Cooper,  Rev.  T.  Robertson.  Rer. 
J.  Sisty,  C.  J.  Hopkins,  K,  B.  Maddock,  Nicholas  Harris.  Juha 
Mitcbel,  Thomas  Shewell,  John  lluncc,  Jesse  Miller,  Isaac  Wood 
W.  M.  Ford,  John  Young,  Du\ id  Weatheiiy,  C.  J.  Miles. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  to  bo  heUi  on  the  25th  of 
Deceiaher  and  the  4th  of  July  annually.  Happy  it  would  be  for 
our  country  if  these  two  days  should  be  obi^e  ved  tor  tlie 
benevolent  object  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 


PROGTCESS  OF  TRUTH. 

Advancin;i;  Truth  has  clearly  shown. 
That  ancient  Km;5s  posses^M  no  right 
To  burn  dissenters  fiom  their  creeds:— 
Such  deeds  were  odious  in  God*s  sight. 

Ailvancing  Truth  has  yet  to  show. 
That  warrin<;  Kings  of  modern  timeSy 
Possess  no  right  to  end  disputes, 
By  savage  wars  and  murd'rous  crimes. 

Bejiector. 
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^jsjsiEisiei 


gPoi'tcatfr'c  CroBfAsUKCAl  WovtM. 

sxxaoorrK  or  aBoanATsnr. 

jjtcttttt  ahd  afotriuitt. 

C'^uui.*<^  HiujAKK,  li  Co.  faavB  pMbUiWl  «  now  nud  mitKli 
li^liiti  at  Oil*  work,      Thv  thiiixrafiliy  U  frimod  bi  • 
'  If,  anil   a   Dtw  mitp  Qt'  ili«    Estlitni  ami  MUdI* 
t  to  Ibe  Alina. 

^ ^..,     ^.-r-:-,  ^^ 

i<i  lu  11  fniial  iHi;*Uen( 

I  i  It  thntiU,  a  Uli>rpm. 
tlii^:  i>f  iti>}  '>iiur-,<l  .idJ  (iLiliiK  ,iI  i.htiirn<:i<!rlillra  df  c^tdi  ctrnnlir^. 
Tilt  talmliu-  vl*>Wi  are  of  yreul  *aluc." 

••  \Vr   rit<i:iil.-r  lit/    wrirl.-    tn  i("  i.r/-.r(il  ■.liifr-      «  tl,,    |,r.i  r>Tin. 
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uiR  IctI  l»  ihti  ajMiiiiiti  Ihnl  ti  b*  Itic  oiiift   nlmililB   •vslKin 
ntMiUT7  K<Mgriiphj-  tivbluliin)  in  ogr  ciomlr;." 

CVdMiu   marc  vnluulilt   loiilKir,  utgd  >w:- 
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■■  liPtilatc  Ik  pconouoCiT  If^  on  Ilic:  ivIh.Il-,  tin-  li»«| 
.-<  ogruphv  (oc  Ih*  two  ■il'  ncailfiitli-*,  ihul  1  liiltti 
nrv.  iJt.  i.  JMJif*. 

:l  <  ■'IciAvnliiejr  ICculIHB*  un  Uie  niltjvcl  nlikh  li0*i> 
"  I,  I  bftie.wco  ntwo  frlik  hMcU  1  am  oo  iA<  wMU 
-jii.  ood  «rbicb  I  c«b  w  cbeeriully  rocoiMm<viM)  l»  tb* 
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